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HE year of which we treat, notwith- 

ſtanding the peaceable aſpect of the 
times, has not been unproductive of events 
which claim a conſiderable degree of at- 
tention. Of theſe, the expulſion of the je- 
ſuits from Spain and Naples is not the leaſt 
extraordinary, nor likely to be the leaſt con- 
ſiderable in its conſequences. The affairs 
of Poland have attracted much of the 
general attention of Europe; and, it is to be 
hoped, are now ſettled upon an happy and 
permanent baſis. The origin of the late 
diſputes, the paſt and preſent ſtate of the 
Diſſidents, and many particularities relative 
to the hiſtory and government of that coun- 
try, which were requiſite to be known, to 
form a proper judgment of thoſe tranſactions, 
were but little conſidered: or underſtood in 
this part of the world. We have there- 
fore given our readers all the ſatisfaction on 
thoſe heads, which the materials that we 
could procure would afford, and the plan 
of our work allow. The ſubject is indeed 


Pecu- 


A n R e. 
peculiarly intereſting : While our humanity 
is deeply engaged in the cauſe of the Diſſi- 
dents, we cannot but lament the fatality by 


which a great nation is ſurrounded in its 
capital by « foreign army; and the ſenators 


of a republic that was once free and inde- 


pendent, carried off by a military force tor 
a diſcuſſion of their own affairs. This is a 
ſubject, that, notwithſtanding the rectitude and 
integrity of the motives which guided thoſe 
tranſactions, affords a full opportunity for the 
moſt deep and ſerious reflection. 

Our home aftairs have not been deficient 
in matters ſufficiently intereſting. Of theſe 
we give ſuch an account as we hope will be 
agreeable to our readers; and have endea- 
voured to preſerve that impartiality; which 
it will be always ſo much our wiſh to ſup- 
port. And it (hall ever be our greateſt hap- 
pineſs, to have any opportunity of ſhewing 
the grateful ſenſe we entertain of the repeated 
indulgence which we have ſo conſtantly ex- 
perienced from the Public. 
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E obſerve with pleaſure, leaſt, of that rage of conqubſt, which 
W that the event has happi- had for ſo many centunes piuvged 
I ly jaſtifed our Fan the different parts of the great 
cation of laſt, year; and that the European commonwealth iat all 
general tranquillity of Europe is the calamities of devaſtation. and 
ol in any immediate danger of be- war. That martial diſpdiios, 
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tions, when not otherwiſe engaged 
by a cloſe attention to the uſeful, 
or mello wed by a knowledge of the 
find arts. Payer + Sn, 

It may now appear late to look 
back to the ſubverſion or change 
of the ſeudal (plhem, and fron 
thence to derive reaſons f6r prog- 
noſticating the approach of a lels 
martial age. This change was not 
indeed immediately productive of 
ſo happy an effect. Many, how- 


ever, of the cauſes of ancient quar-. , 


rels were certainly removed, bythe 
different modifications which that 


r in of the 
countries of Egrope. 


two laſt 
centuries' were (partly through ac- 
cident, and partly from thoſe epi- 
demic paſſions, which have been 
obſerved at particulareras to poſſeſs 
the minds of great bodies of man- 
kind) ſo peculiarly fertile in pro- 
ducing new Cauſes of dicen oa, 
chat the conſequences naturally to 
be expected from the decline of 
the feudal government could not be 


perceived amidſt the continuat din 


of freſh diſputes, It may be unne- 
ceſſary to recapitulate thoſe gauſes 
of diſſenſion; many of them are 

enerally known, 1 . or 


other's bodies, for the ſalvation of 
"their ſouls, is not only worn out, 
but almoſt forgotten. Suceeſſions, 


boundaries, and rights of govern: 


ment, are fixed upon a more know: 
and ſettled foundation than eve: 
they were befbre ; and commercia! 
nations have diſcovefed a more ſus- 
ceſsful and happy method of pro. 
. curing gold, than by dipping it 
themſelves from the mine, or forc- 
ing it from thoſe that do, 
Many other ſources of conten- 
tion of a later date, together ith 
ſome miſtaken notions in politics, 
which have had their day and done 
ſufficient miſchief, are exhauſtcd, 
Some juſt cauſes of- contention are 
alſo removed. The ideas attend- 
ing a balance of power, ſeem to be 
at preſent very different from what 
they have been formerly, The 
dread of univerſal monarchy as. 
pears ti be mucſi abated, if not en- 
tirely at an end. With regard to 
England, to our "happineſs, the 
cauſes of thoſe. fears which were 
once ſo prevalent; with reſpect to 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion ; the dan- 
ger of rebellions within, or i vali- 
ons from without, from that cauſe, 
are ſo entirely vaniſhed, that they 


e pretence to it, had its full ſhare” only ferye to endear to a3 our pre- 


amongſt them, The uncertain rights 


of ſucceſſion in moſt countries,- to- 
- gether with the avidity-with which 
all mankind were ſeized to grapple 
at the treaſures of the new world, 
were ſuch ſeeds of contention, as 
ſerved, along with many others, to 
keep Europe in continual agitation, 

Several of the principal of thoſe 
cauſes, and happily,” ſome of thoſe 
| which occafioned the greateſt miſ- 
chief, are now no more. The vio- 
lence of religious animoſity ; that 
bitterneſs of zea!, which ſet man- 


kind to the deſtruction of each the labour of ages, and the wiſe! 


ſent ſecurity. 

Theſe circumſtances ſeem in 
ſome ſort pledges of a greater tran- 
.quillity to our poſterity, than we or 
our anceſtors have enjoyed. How- 
ever, it muſt be confeſſed that al! 
ſpeculations of this kind, however 
plauſible, are in their nature ex. 
tremely uncertam. The natural 
inconftancy of mankind, the ſpo!! 
which fortune ſeems at ſome times 
to make of every ſyſtem, deſtroy- 
ing in a day, or an hour, the bl: 
laid foundations, and trampling 
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inſtitutions in the duſt ; all theſe 
may forbid the hopes of a laſting 
rmanency to any ſyſtem of tran- 
quillity, let the preſent appearances 
be ever fo ſerene. | 
t muſt be admitted that this 
aze ſeems to have a cauſe of con- 
tention more particularly its own, 
and which cannot fail to ſupply in 
ſome degree, thoſe which are now 
by time and change of manners ex- 
tinguiſhed. The deſire of naval pow - 
er, which at preſent acts ſo ſtrongly 
upon many of the nations in Eu- 
rope, will generate daily diſputes, 
and muſt become a fruitful ſource 
of diſſenſion. The ſpirit of com. 
merce will not be confined to the 
acquiſitions of induſtry. "The new 
adventurers in this field will en- 
croach upon the old, white the 
ſame paſhon will act as powerfully 
with the old poſſeſſors, not to re- 
linquiſh any of thoſe profits which 
uſually came into their hands, and 
to which they will think that long 
preſcription has given them a right, 
With reſpect to other matters, 
the general ſtate of affairs in Eu- 
rope has. ſuffered no material change 
fince the conclufion of our laſt 
volume, The ſame cloſe union and 
alliance ftill ſabfiſts between the 
Cifferent branches of the houſe of 
Bourbon, The friendſhip and union 
berween that family and the houſe 
of Auſtria, is ſtill more cloſely ce- 
mented by a marriage between the 
young King of Naples, and a daugh- 
ter of the Empreſs Queen. The 
hopes of this alliance might in- 
deed have been fruſtrated in a leſs 
numerous family, by 
the death of the Arch- 
ducheſs Maria Joſepha, 
who was ſeized with 
the ſcnall. pox in a few days after 
ter being married by proxy and 
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declared Queen of Naples; but 
upon this oceaſion it made no great, 
change, and the young Prince has 
been ſince contracted to her next 
ſiſter the Archducheſs Caroline, 
who is about a year younger. 
Unnatural as the preſent friend- 
ſhip and alliance between thoſe an- 
cient and hereditary enemies; the 
houſes of Bourbon and Auftria, may 
appear, and dangerous as the ef- 
fects of it might at firſt ſeem to 
many of their neighbours ; it is not 
perhaps impoſſible, but it may con- 


tribute to. preſerve that tranquillity, 


which ſeemed to be ſo much en- 
dangered by it. This will appear 
the leſs problematical, if we reflect 


on the many wars in which the 


bickerings and enmityof theſe two 
families have engaged for near two 
centuries the reſt of Europe. Nei- 
ther does this alliance appear fo 
very formidable to its neighbours; 
as it might have done in another 
fitvation of things. The great 


weight which has accumulated in 


the northern balahce of late years, 
may well prevent the ſcale: from 
preponderating exceſſively in their 


* 


tavour. | 


It does not at preſent appear, 
that any of the three powers in 


queſtion are diſpoſed, or indeed in 
a condition to diſturb the public 
repoſe. France has been long 2 
loſer by her wars, nor do the 


late trials ſhe has made of her 
ſtrength, comparatively with that 
of her neighbours, give the leaſt 
encouragement to her ſeeking for 
new. The ſyſtem of Europe is 
mach changed fince thoſe: wito- 
-rious days of) 


Lewis the 14th, when 
he was ſo much the terror of it. 


Other nations have gained great 


additional ſtrength, whilſt France 
has without queſtion rather loſt 


(4] 2 ground; 


4] 
in ſuch a degree, but that her great 
natural reſources, and the very va- 


luable and improveable colonies 
ſhe is ſtill poſſeſſed of, will always 


d; yet it muſt be owned, not 


make her very able if not 
formidable. At preſent ſhe is load- 
ed with a very heavy debt, which 
wall require leagth of time, joined 
with ftri& © ceconomy and cloſe 
attention to her finances, to diſ- 
charge. Nor will her commerce, 
though greatly recovered, ſuddenly 
forget the ſhocks it received in the 
laſt war. Agriculture has, through 
a ſeries of miſmanagement, been 
long on the decline in that coun- 
try; it was the error of the famous 
Colbert, that he wanted to form 
che French into a nation of manu- 
facturers, and forgot that agricul- 
ture is the principal ſtrength of a 
ſtate. The French miniſtry, as 
well as the nation, - ſeem now fully 
ſenſible of this error; and agricul- 
ture meets with all that encourage · 
ment and attention which it ſo 
juſtiy merits. It will, however, 


require length of time, and all the 


leiſure of peace, to bring it in any 
degree near the perfection to which 
it is capable of arriving. 

Upon the whole it is evident, 
that nothing can be ſo eſſential to 
the intereſt of France, as the con- 
tinuation of peace; and that they 
muſt be the moſt pernicious poli- 
tics, which could at preſent urge 
it to enter wantonly into a war. 

With reſpeQ to England, France 
ſeems at preſent to be in a ſlate of 
perfect good neighbourhood ; nor 
is there any apparent cauſe of 
quarrel likely to diſturb this har- 
mony:; It may not perhaps be 
quite viſionary to imagine that the 
violent animoſity and national pre. 


judice, which has ſo long ſubſiſted 
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betwen the two nations, is in ſome 
degree wearing off; and it is ob- 
ſervable, that more French of di- 
ſtinction have viſited England ſince 
the laſt war, than at any other 
period ſince the Eugliſſi loſt their 
great poſſeſhons in that country. 
. The moſt intereſting event which 
the paſt year has produced in Hol. 
land, has been the marriage of the 
Prince Stadtholder with the Prin. 
ceſs Royal of Pruſſia. Nothing 
could be more pleaſing to the 
whole republic than this marri- 
e, nor could any thing happen 
of a more intereſting nature; the 
public and private rejoicings they 
made; and the marks of reſpect 
and re which they ſhewed the 
princeſs upon every occaſion, ſuſ- 
ſiciently teſtified the ſenſe they had 
of it. By this marriage the com- 
monwealth has entered into a ncar-r 
connection with a'great, à powe:- 
ful, and a neighbouring prince, 
whoſe diſpoktion, if not a certain 
friend, was always to be dreaded; 
and the vicinity of whoſe terri- 
tories to thoſe of the ſtates, wou!ll 
always furniſh ſufficient matte t for 
alrercation, whenever he cho ro 
ſeek for it. At the ſame time tis 
marriage 15 juſtly to be looked up- 
on in a very intereſting _ with 
reſpe& to the Proteſtant ſyſtem in 
general, and to conbect that chain 
of union, which it will always be 
ſo much the common intereſt to 
preſerve between the maritime and 
northern powers, and the Prote- 
ſtant princes of Germany. 
In the north, affairs at preſent 
wear the moſt benign aſpect. The 
t diſputes in Poland about the 
dents, Which ſeemed pregnant 
with ſo much danger to the gere- 
ral repoſe, are through the weighs 
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great powers, who. by treaty, as 
well as connection, were intereſted 
in their conſequences, brought in- 
to a train of being ſettled upon 
the moſt permanent and happy 
footing, 

Germany has offered no matter 
of political obſervation during the 
courſe of the preſent year. The 
Emperor and King of Pruſſia ſpend 
the ſummers, either in reviewing 
their armies, or in making pro- 
gleſſes through different parts of 
their dominions ; by which they 
become eye-witneſſes of the im- 
provements that are requiſite to be 
made, the encouragement that 1s 
neceſſary to be given, and of the 
difrefſes and wants of their ſub- 
jefts. Notwithſtanding this at- 
tention to domeſtic and internal 


happineſs, the two great powers 


of the empire are far from being 
negligent of their military depart- 
ments ; the ſword ſeems only to 
lamber, but does not fleep, and 
their armies are kept compleat, and 
in the beſt condition, The Em- 
preſs Queen has publiſhed an ed ict, 
whereby the ſoldiers in all her ar- 
mics are allowed and even en- 
couraged to marry, a corrective in 
ſome degree to the political miſ- 
chiefs attendant on thoſe exten- 
ive military eſtabliſhments. 
Turning out eyes to the ſouth- 
wald, the ſcene is there alſo entirely 
pacthe, Indeed the new Dey of Al- 
ou had made ſome extraordinary 
emands upon the republic of Ve- 
tice; among the reſt, - beſides the 
payment of an exorbitant ſum of 
money, he inſiſted that his cor- 
fairs ſhould have free liberty to 
cruize in the gulf of Venice, and 
to take the fhips of any nation 
with whom he was not bound by 
Utaty; with this extraordinary 


condition annexed, that if any of 
his cruizers ſhould happen to be 
taken, the republic ſhould repair 
the loſs in ready money. 

Theſe diſhonourable propoſals 
were refuſed with a proper diſdain 
by the ſenate; and as the Dey of 
Algiers had broken the peace, and 
impriſoned their conſul, they e- 
quipped a ſquadron of men of war, 
which they diſpatched to Algiers 
under the command of Admiral 
Emo to bring him to reaſon, The 
Dey continued obſtinate ; upon 
which the admiral, according to his 
orders, iramediately declared war 
againſt him, and ſailed out of the 
harbour to fulfil his inſtructions, 
which were to block up the port, 
and deſtroy all the Algerine cor- 
ſairs he could meet with. 

Theſe vigorous reſolutions ſoon 
brought the Dey to temper, and 
indeed to a ſubmiſſion as mean as 
his demands had been inſolent; he 
found himſelf under a neceſſity of 
making uſe of the mediation of 
the Britiſh. conſul, to procure a 
renewal of the peace upon the 
original terms. | 

The other parts of Italy have 
afforded little remarkable, except 
the expulſion of the Jeſuits from 
Naples and Parma; as theſe events 
are intimately connected with, or 
may rather be looked upon as con- 
ſequences of the meaſures which 
had been already taken in Spain 


to the ſame purpoſe, we ſhall in- 


clude them under that head; as 
well. as the ineffectual remon- 
ſtrances made by the court of Rome 
in their favour. Theedi& which 


has been paſt by the' regency of 
Parma, with reſpect to eccleſiaſ- 
tical affairs, and which almoſt to- 
tally ſecludes the Roman ſee from 
all juriſdiction in that dutchy, 

[4] 3 
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together with the conſequences, 
which are ſaid to be an excommu- 
nication, will find their proper 
place in the tranſactions of the en- 
ſuing year. The power and in- 
tetell of the court of Rome is 
. daily loſing ground in Italy; 
where other ſtates, befides thoſe 
we have mentioned, are taking 
meaſures to circumſcribe it. The 

overnment of Milan, which in- 

ludes the Auſtrian Lombardy, has 
publiſhed a law, by which all the 
Tights which the pope or the 
biſhops have hitherto exerciſed 
over eccleſiaſtics, either with re- 
gard to their effects or their per- 
ons, is transferred to a council, 
eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe at Mi- 
lan. All ecclefiaſtics are obliged 
to ſell the eſtates which they have 


become poſſeſſed of fince the year 


1722; and no ſubject, whether 
ecclehaſtic or ſecular, is permit- 
ted to go to Rome, to ſollicit any 
favour except letters of indulgence, 
without the conſent of the ſaid 
council. ; 

This law is the ſame as that 
which was publiſhed at Venice 
under the pontificate of Benedict 
XIV. and which occaſioned ſo 
many debates that the Republic 
was obliged to aboliſh it, in the 
beginning of the pontificate of 
Clement XIII. but the preſent 
law is paſſed at a period much 
more favourable to the indepen. 
dency of ſovereigns. 2 
Portugal has afforded but little 
material in the courſe of the paſt 
year. Whether from ſome miſtaken 
notion in politics, or from ſome 
national prejudice, or whatever 
other cauſe, is uncertain ; but the 
preſent rime miniſter in that 
country has taken every occaſion 
during his adminiſtration, of diſ- 


The eccleſiaſtical 


couraging, reſtraining, and dif. 
treſſing the Britiſh faRories and 
commerce in that kingdom, 'This 
conduct ſeems the more wholly 
unaccountable, as the very ex. 
iſtence of that nation as an ince. 


pendent ſtate, has ſo long and ſo 


often depended upon the powerfal 

rote ction of Great Britain; which 

as alſo ert every other occaſion, 
always acted the part of a woſt 
faithful ally and generous friend. 
If the advantages àriſing from the 
commerce between the two na. 
tions were not mutual, this con- 


duct might admit of ſome plea in 


its juſtification ; bar the contrary 
is evidently  ſhewn, by the great 
preference which has been fo Jong 
given by England to the Portu- 
"wy wines, for which they could 
nd no other market, and the con- 
ſequent immenſe conſumption of 
them in theſe countries. Many 
have with reaſon been ſurprized 
at the ſupineneſs of the ieh 
miniſtry, in putting up ſo long 
with the frequent oppteſſions, in- 


ſults, and indignities, which have 


been ſo repeatedly offered to the 


Engliſh merchants in that coun- 


try. Nor have they been leſs ſor- 


prized at the temerity of the Por- 
tugueſe miniſter, in venturing to 
rouſe the indignation of a nation, 


which could ſo eafily and fo ef- 


feQually do itſelf ample juſtice. 


The irregularity and inclemency 
of the ſeaſons for ſome years a 
in different parts of Europe, bas 
occaſioned an _ uncertainty and 

reat deficiency' in the crops of 
era countries, by which the 
oor have ſuffered great diſtreſſes. 
are, and ſome 
other parts of Italy, have been ſe- 
verely affected by this calamity, 


and were it no for that happy 
; | effcft 
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which is not _ interrapted by the 


effect of navigation and commeree, 
by which the wants of one nation 
zrc ſupplied from the ſuperabun- 
dance of another, famine would 
have thinned the race of mankind 
in many places. England, which 
uſually ſupplied its neighbours 
with ſuch immenſe quantities of 
rain, and allowed a confiderable 
— on the exportation of it, 
has heen a ſufferer from the ſame 
cauſe ; and it has required the ut- 
mot attention of che legiſlature, 
to guard againſt and prevent the 
dreadful conſequences attending 


it. 

[t gives us pleaſure to obſerve, 
as a diſtinction peculiar to the pre- 
ſent age, the friendly intercourſe, 
harmony, and free communication 
of knoledge, which at preſent 
ſub6ſts between the learned of all 
the countries in Europe; and 


'T 


ſquabbles or wars between their 
reſpective ſtates. This good diſ- 
polition does not only add greatly 
to the advancement of knowledge 


and learning. but will alſo have 


z happy effect in wearing off thoſe 
illiberal prejudices, and inveterate 
ani moſities, with which, to the miſ- 


fortune of mankind, they are ſo 


apt to regard all thoſe whom they 
do not know, and who do not 
form a part of the ſame particular 
community, or ſpeak the ſame 
language with themſelves. This 


liberal intercourſe, together with 
the continual tranſlation of books 


from one language to another, will 
by degrees bring mankind in ſome 
meaſure acquainted, 'and it is to 
be hoped, wear off à great part of 
that | hearty ill-will which they 
bore to each other as ſtrangers, / 


CHAP. II. 


1 


Strid attention of the government of Saveden to frewent YE An in- 


portant law made for enlarging the liberty of the preſt in 
Denmark, Great prepargyians maks 


of the planet Vengs over the ſus : 


kingdom. 
in Ruta to obJerve the tranſit 
Empreſs auriter a letter upon that 


/ubjet to the academy at Paterſburg: ' Deputies from all the provintes of 
tbe empire are Jummoned to Moſcow, 70 form a nec rode of laws.” State 
of affairs in Turkey. Encouragement given by the Grand Stifuior, e in- 
iroauce the art of printing in bis dominions. The piratical flates of Bar- 
bary refuſe to pay the ancient tribute to the Porte. An infurte#ibn in the 


province of Montenero. 


JP Sweden, the whole attention 
| of the diet, as well as the mi- 
niſtry, is directed to the improve- 
ment of their manufactures, the 
encouragement of agriculture, and 
the reſtriction within the narroweſt 


limits of every kind of foreign ' 


loperfuity, The ſumptuary laws, 
aud thoſe againſt every ſpecies of 


SES det 
loxury, are put in execution with- 
out diſtinftion of age or quality; 
and it ſeems to be laid down as a 
maxim, to enforce the moſt rigid 
private, as well as public oeco- 
nomy. ' ite OTA, 

This principle has been purſued 
to the minuteſt derail, and enforced 


with the greateſt rigovr. . , 


A coun- 


A 


*Þ effects, 


— — . —«˖Ü⁰ c. ˙ 
— — 
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A eounſellor of ſtate, who had 
| to have a velvet border 
ſtript off a cloak, which he had 
worn for years, was ſum- 
moned before the tribunal, whoſe 
province it is to put the edict a- 
gainſt luxury in force, and receiv- 
ed a | ſevere reprimand from thoſe 
grave judges for the miſdemeanor. 
A lady alſo of the firſt quality, 
was obliged to appear before the 
ſame tribunal, and underwent an 
* cenſure for drinking a difh 
of chocolate in her box at the 
playhouſe 
Among theſe regulations, many 
Ic of which ſeem of a trifling nature, 
' one has been made of the greateſt 
| importance; a law for ins 
the liberty of the preſs. By this 
edi&, all perſons have liberty to 
write and reaſon, on all ſubjects 
in general, and to publiſh their 
Opinions. The laws of the king- 
dom, their utility, or their bad 
e ſubjet to diſcuf- 
\ ſion and cenſure. All alliances 
ancient and modern, in which the 
kingdom is engaged, and all new 
ones which may be hereafter pro- 
ed, or even concluded, are ſub- 
e 9 ugh viry, and to have 
the gaod or conſequences at- 
tending them pointed out, 

In order that the publick may 
receive the moſt authentic inſor- 
mation upon all theſe points, e- 
very perſon has a right to demand, 
of the different colleges eſtabliſſ- 
ed for the adminiftration of public 
- bufineſs, from the ſenate to the 
p courts of the loweſt juriſdiction, a 
| communication af the regiſters or 
| journals, wherein all their deci- 
i, are entered. The courts are 
' phliged ro keep theſe journals v 
gotrect; and the debates ; the dif- 
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ferent opinions upon each ſubjeſt 
the decifions in every cauſe, with 
the reaſons for them, are to be in- 
ſerted. Any perſon, in whatſoever 
office, that refuſes ro communicate 
theſe regiſters, is to loſe his place. 

The ſenate alone has an exclu- 
five privilege of not communica. 
ting its debates upon foreign rmat- 
ters ; Which it may for a time 
be requiſite to keep ſecret. Every 
perſon has liberty, during the ſeſ- 
ſions of the diet, to make obſer. 
vations on the debates and reſo! y. 
tions of each deputation of the 
ſtates, concerning any buſine(; 


whether general or particular, ex- 


cept ſuch as regard the immediate 


adminiſtration of government; 


and may print his obſervations on 
the ſubject. And to facilitate a 
free enquiry ; the king is to get an 
exact account af the fituation of 
the ſtate in every department, 
made out and printed, before the 
meeting of each diet. 

There are however ſome re- 
ſtrictions, which will ſufficiently 
guard againſt the licentiouſneſs of 
authors. No perſon is to "write 
againſt the eſtabliſhed religion of 

kingdom, nor againſt the 
fundamental political conſtitution, 
nor the rights of the different or- 
ders of the ſtate. Perſonal {arcs 
and -paſquinades, contrary to tlie 
reſpect due to crowned heads, or 
injurious to the reputation of pf. 
vate perſons, are ſtrictly forbid. 

The printer is ordered to inſert 
the author's name in the title-page 
of each book ; in which caſe, the 
author alone is liable to be brought 
to an account for any exception- 
able paſſage ; but if the priater 
neglects this injunftion, he 15 t9 
be conſidered as the aythor, 3rd - 
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anſwerable for the book. There 
is however an exception, that if a 
writer has particular reaſons for 
not publiſhing his name. his leav- 
ing it in writin with the printer, 
to be produced if legally called 
ſor, will diſcharge the latter from 
all the conſeguences. This liber- 
ty, that is granted to the public, 
of inveſtigating the principles up- 
on which. their own buſineſs is 
conducted, and of animadverting, 
as wel! upon the acts of the ſenate, 
upon thoſe of the courts of jul- 
tice, and the other departments of 
ihe tate, will be fo great a check 
upon the conduct of them all. and 
attended with ſuch manifeſt ad- 
vantages to the people, that it re- 
quires- no comment to explain 
them, and is ſuch a precedent. as 
may well deſerve the attention ot 
other ſtates. 

A general. ſpirit of improve- 
ment ſeems to reign through the 
north, The young King of Den- 
mark appears to jet out with all 
thoſe diſpoſitions which can con- 
trivute to make his people happy, 
aud the Rate reſpeRable. Fo 

His Majeſty is ſaid to have a 
ſcheme in agitation to reſtore the 
pealants in his dominions to ſome 
ſhare of their natural liberties ; in 
which if he ſacceeds, he will ac- 


quite great honour ; and by grant- 


ing io the, lower, and more nu- 
merous part of his r ſabjects, the 
enjoyment of perſonal freedom, 
will make amends to the country 
tor the loſs of their political con- 
lutution. 

The Empreſs of Ruſſia ſtill pro- 
ceeds on the ſame enlarged and on- 
lphtened plan, which we bave 
lud occaſon heretofore ſo much to 
tommend. She flill continues to 


* 


cultivate and encourage the arts 
and ſciences; to make her empire 
an aſylum to the learned and in- 
genious; and to reform the man- 
ners, and inſtruct the minds of the 
people, through the extent of its 
moſt diſtant provinces. | 
The tranſit of the planet Venus 
over the ſun, which is to happen 
in the ſummer of 1769, has added 
a new opportunity of ſhewing as 
well her munificence, as the at- 
tention ſhe pays to aſtronomy, 


This great princeſs wrote.a letter 


from Moſcow with her own hand, to 
Count Wolodimer Orlow, director 
of the academy of ſciences at Pe- 
terſburgh ; wherein ſhe defires the 
academy to inform her of the 
moſt proper places in her domi- 


nions for the making of thoſe ob- 


ſervations; with an offer to ſend 
workmen, &c. and to conſtraft 
buildings in all thoſe places, which 
the academy may think proper for 
the purpoſe, and to grant every 
other aſſiſtance to the undertaking 
which it may Tequire, She alſo 
defired, if there was not a ſufficient 
number of aſtronomers in the 
academy to make obſervations in 
all the places required, to give 
her notice, that 92 might ſend a 
proper number of the officery of 
her marine, to qualify themſelves, 
under the eye of the profeſſors jn 
the academy, for that under- 

taking. bb. 
Such is the extent of this vaſt 
empire, that the obſervations 
which are to be made, both on the 
tranſit and exit of this, planet, 
the one in the frozen regions to- 
wards the pole, and the other on 
the borders of the Caſpian ſep, 
are to be made within its own li- 
mijts; to ſome part of which, 
Oe 


101 
aſtronomers from every part of 
Europe are preparing to go to be- 
hold that remarkable event. 

We obſerve with pleaſure upon 
this occaſion, that Eugliſh arti- 
ficers preſerve the rank they have 
hitherto held in the mechanics 
ſubſervient to this ſcience. The 
academy at Peterſburgh has ap- 
plied to a member of the royal 
ſociety of London, to procure the 
neceſſary inſtruments for the pur- 
poſe of proceeding ſucceſsfully in 
that important obſervation. Mr. 
Ramouſky, who was the writer 

n this occaſion, candidly ac- 
knowledges the great joy of the 
academy, and their obligations to 
Mr. Short, for procuring them 
thoſe inſtruments; and confeſſes 
their doubts of being able to an- 
ſwer the views of the Empreſs, till 
they had received his letter. Our 
readers will ſee two letters upon 
this occaſion, in the Appendix to 
the Chronicle. lt, 

With reſpe@ to internal policy ; 
the Empreſs of Roſſia has under- 
taken à great and arduous taſk, 
and worthy of an exalted mind. 
The laws of this vaſt empire were 
voluminous to a degree of the 
greateſt abſurdity, were perplex- 
ed, inſufficient, in many caſes 
contradiftory, and fo loaded with 
precedents, reports, caſes, and o- 
pinions, that they afforded an 
eternal ſcene of altercation, and 
were ſcarcely to be reconciled or 
underſtood by the very profeſſors 
of them. The particular laws of 
the different provinces were alſo 
continually interfering and claſh- 
mg, and cauſed ſuch conſuſion, 
that the whole preſented an end- 
leis chaos, and effaced almoſt e 
very trace of original ſyſtem cr 


deſign. 
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. occafion of one of his men of war 


—— — and gave directions 
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This Augean ſtable the empre;, 
has determined to clean ; to which 
purpoſe ſhe ſummoned deputies 
from __ N in the empire, 
to attend her at Moſcow, there 
to form an entire and new code 
of laws, for the government of 
the whole. The ſucceſs attending 
this patriotic attempt, will, ue 
hope, make a part of the ſubje£l of 
our future obſervations. 

We have already had an oppor. 
tunity of takiag notice of the good 
qualities of the preſent Grand Sig. 
nior ; his humanity to his bio- 
thers, and the perfet and friendly 
or neighbourhood he has ob- 

rved in all the troubles of Po. 
land, are much to his honour. He 
continues to give freſh opportuni. 
ties of extolling his character, and 
has in a recent inſtance again de- 

arted from the rigid policy of the 

orte, by admitting the young 
Prince ky 4 Wallachia, to ſucceed 
his father in that affice. He has 
had alſo an opportunity of ſhewing 
his humanity and benevolence, on 


which took fire in the harbour et 
Conſtantinople, and was the cauſe 
of a great many ſhips belonging 
to his ſubjects being conſumed. 
Upon this occaſion, though it was 
after midnight, he attended in 
perſon, and gave his orders with 
the 'preateſt activity, to prevent 
the farther dreadful effects of the 
that the unhappy ſufferers ſhould 
treaſury. 

But the particular circumſtance 
of his life, which may poſſibly 
preſerve his name with great ho- 
nour to poſterity, when even the 
cruel and ferocious conquelts of 


his predeceſſors are loſt in obli- 
vion, 
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vion, is the encouragement he has 
given to the introduction of the 
art of printing in his dominions, 
He has alſo iſſued orders for the 
tranſlating of ſeveral of the moſt 
valuable books from the Euro- 

an lapguages into the Turkiſh, 
| will not require the aid of a ve- 
ry warm imagination, in fome de- 
tee to conceive the great revolu- 
tions in the manners of the people, 
and in the policy of the ſtate, 
which the fntroduftion of learn- 
inginto that mighty empire might 
probably occahon. Upon the 
whole, this prince's reign has been 
hitherto marked with a Jlenity, 
gentleneſs, and equity, which bave 
been till now but little experienced 
under the Ottoman line. 

The piratical ſtates of Barbary 
have entirely thrown off that de- 
pendance which, ever fince the 
days of the famous Barbaroſſa, for 
above two hundred years, they 
have had on the Turkiſh empire. 
A Seraſkier, who was ſent by the 
to demand 
twenty years tribute, which was 
then due, was anſwered by the 
Dey, that he was firmly rake 
not only to refuſe to diſcharge the 


arrear, but alſo to pay any tri- 


bute for the future: That the 
ſlate of Algiers was abſolutely free 
and independant of the Porte; 
that it ſtood in no need of the 
Porte's protection; and that he, the 
Seraſkier, might return to Con- 
ſtaniinople with that anſwer. The 
Serakkier, was not more fortunate 
in the execution of his commiſſion 
to the reſt of thoſe ſtates, on each 
of whom he had demands of the 
ſame nature, and received anſwers 
from them all nearly to the ſame 
Purpoſe, We do not find that the 
Porte hay taken any meaſures in 


ved, 


conſequence of this refuſal, Either 
to in force the demand, or to reſent 
the contempt ſhewn to its authori« 
ty; nor is it probable that the 
preſent ſtate of its marine will 
admit of ſuch an attempt. 

In a government conſtituted like 
this it 15 not eaſy to ſay what ef- 
fets, cauſes, even in appearance 
the moſt trifing, may produce. 
Many ſymptoms of weakneſs ma- 
nife{t themſelves in this great em- 
E A little pripce of Georgia 

as been capable of giving it a 
conſiderable alarm. The piratical 
ſtates of Barbary do not think it 
worth while, as we have ſeen, to 
rchaſe its protection. An in- 
— of peaſants in a frontier 
province, which would in ſome 
countries be little mare than an ob- 
je of police, may haye there ſe- 
rious conſequences on the ſtate. 

An inſurrection of this kind has 

happened this year in the province 


of Montenero, which is tributary ta 


the Grand Seignior, but which bor- 
ders upon the Venetian Dalmatia; 
The country is rough, mountainous, 
and in a great meaſure inacceſſible; 
the inhabitants partake of the na- 
ture of the foil and ſituation, and 
are rade, ' ferocious, and warlike. 
Theſe people are of the Greek re- 
ligion; and though they have at 
different times paid tribute, both 
to the Turks and Venetians, yet 
from their ſituation and other cir- 
cumſtances, they have eſcaped 


that total ſtate of ſubjeRion and 


fervitude, to which the neighbour- 
ing poſſeſſors of a happier fail, 
and more acceſſible country, were 
ſubject. „ 9 
A foreigner, who exerciſed the 
r of a phy fician, and went 
y the name of Stefano, has for 
ſome time rebded. amongſt theſe 


people, 
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people. This adventurer, who is 
deſcribed to be a man of fine figure 
and great addreſs, taking advan- 


tage of their ignorance, and of a 


violent attachment, which from 
religion and ſome former benefits 
they have to the Muſcovite name 
and nation, has publicly declared 
Himſelf to be the Czar Peter the 
IIId; and pretends that the report 
of his death was deſignedly ſpread 


at the time by his friends, to fa- 


vour his eſcape, which he happily 
effected. | 
Under the favour. of this name, 
and by the affiſtance of the Calo- 
yers, {Greek monks) who have 
warmly ſeconded his pretences, 
and who have a great influence 


. over. the inhabitants, he has got 


himſelf received and acknowledged 
as the Czar, not only by the peo. 
ple, but by the biſhop and all the 
ether orders ; and is {aid to be al- 
ready at the head of ſome thouſand 
ſoldiers. 
This adventurer is ſaid, though 
probably without foundation, as 
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it is uſual to magnify ſuch my. 
ters, to have money in great plen. 
ty, and to diſtribute it among 
his ſoldiers with the utmoit pro. 
fuſion, The province contains, it 
is ſaid, 20,000 men able to bes 
arms. This affair not only g1ving 
ſome alarm to the Porte, but al. 
fo © the ſtate of Venice, their 
troops in Dalmatia have been or. 
dered to aſſemble upon the tron. 
tiers, under the command of a ge. 
neral, After all, it is vrobabl 
that this inſurrection will not be 
attended with any other conſe. 
gences, than its being a freſh in. 
ance of the eaſe with which a 
daring impoſter may for a ſhor: 
time delude .an ignorant people, 
and of the almoſt certain deſtructiot 
to the undertaker which finally 
concludes the attempt. This is 
not a ſuitable period of time for 
the revival of counterfeit Deme- 
trius's; nor could they now ſet 
capital cities in flames, lay na- 
tions waſte, and wade through 
torrents of blood as heretofore. 


CHAP. III. 


State of affairs in Poland. Original cauſes of the. late diſputer, Arien 


fate of that country 


Con verſion to the Chriſtian religion. Acceſſion 


2 great dutchy of Lithuania and other provinces to the kingdom of 


land. Antient flats of the conſlitution, of religion, &c. 
Amnguſtus, in favour of Chriſtian: f al 
denominations, Final union of the kingdom of Po 


able law paſſed by Sigi 


Remark- 


and the great 


2 of Lithuania. The kingdom modelled into a republic, upon tht 
deat 


of Sigiſmund Auguſtus. 


he firſt diet of the republic. A perpctual 


peace agreed upon between the Diſſidents. The original meaning of that 


term. 


HOTIGH _ | ſhort 


ſketch in our volume, 


of the cauſes of diſpute that ſub. 


ſiſted between the Roman Catho- 
lic and Diſſident parties in the 


kingdom of Poland, yet as theſe 
diſputes have become every day 
ſince more intereſting, both in fe- 
ſpe of the conſequen ces to the 
parties principally concerned, and 
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» the high powers who are medi- 
nors on the o on; we imagine 
iclear but conciſe account of the 
nature and origin of them will 
dot be unacceptable to many of 
dur readers, 

poland, properly ſo called, was 
originally eircumſeribed within 
very narrow bounds; the inhabi- 
tants, between the gth and roth 
ceuturies, were converted to the 
Chriſtian religion, as it was then 
profeſſed by the church of Rome. 
About the ſame time a converſion 
was begun in many of the neigh- 


| bouring provinces, which were 


then independant ſtates, and who 
at different | eras embraced the 
Chriſtian religion 1 to the 
Greek mode of worſhip. In pro- 
cel: of time many of theſe neigh- 
bouring ſtates; by conqueſt, by 
right of ſucceſſion,' by marriage, 
or by compact, became united to 
the lingdom of Paland ; upon all 
which acceſſions the new provinces 
wer? upon an exact equality with 
the old in every reſpect, and each 
obſerved their own particular 
modes of worſhip. 
The greateſt and moſt remark- 
able of theſe acceſhons, was that 
which took place upon the 

Anno marriage of Jagellon, great 
1386, duke of Lithuania, to the 
daughter and heireſs of 
Lewis king of Poland. By this 
marriage che great dutehy of Li. 
thuznia, together with the pro- 
vnces of White Ruſſia, Podlachia, 
Valhinia, Podolia, and ſoon after: 
wards Red Ruſſia, became annex- 
ed to the kingdom of Poland; with 
this dittinction, that the union be» 
een the kingdom and the great 
duchy, depended only upon the 
coatinuance of the Jagellonic line; 
ix family being the natural ſove- 
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reigns of Lithuania. The inhabi- 
tants of all theſe provinces were of 
the Greek religion, as well as 


thoſe of Moldavia, Wallachia, 
and the Ukraine; which were add- 
ed to the kingdom by the ſucceſ- 
fors of Jagellon; ſo that by theſe 
great acceſfons, the members of 
the Greek church became at that 
time vaſtly ſuperior, both in num- 
bers and power, to thoſe of the 
Roman Catholic perſuaſion. It 
ſcemed a felicity peculiar to Po- 
land, that this difference of opi- 
nion in religious matters, between 
the members of the ſame nation, 
had produced none of thoſe ill con- 
ſequences, - thoſe animoſities and 
aif ates, which other countries 
had ſo ' fatally experienced from 
the ſame cauſes. 
It is to be obſerved that the 
conſtitution of Poland was ori- 
ginally very different from what 
it js at preſeut. While her kings 
ſucceeded to the kingdom by hes. 
reditary right, me had no are of 
that boaſted liberty, ieh ſhe has 
aſpired to, ſince by the extinction 
of the jagellonit line, in 
the perſon of Sigiſmund Anno 
Auguſtus, ſhe bas aſſum-— 1572. 
ed No form of a republic, | 
and made the crown entirely elec. 
tive. Under the kings of the Ja- 
gellonic, as well as the more an- 
tient races; the inferior nobility 
had no power; the prerogatives 
of royalty were almoſt the only le- 
giſlative power, and formed the 
code of laws. © To give an exact 
idea, how much the liberty of the 
nobility was limited, it is ſuſſi- 
cient to remark, that the ſecurity 
of their perſons was not allowed 
them, but by a privilege from Ja- 
gellon, by which he promiſed that 
no perſon ſhould be r 


— — — 
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till he had been convicted of ſome 
crime by a egurt of judicature. 

Upon occafion of the diftur- 
bances which were cauſed by the 
Huſſites, in Germany and Boher 


Uladiſlaus Jagellon, who 

was brother - in- law to the 
Anno emperor Sigiſmund, cauſed 
1424. ſome ſanguinary laws to be 
paſſed in Poland, to — 
vent the introduction of theſe doc- 
trines, confidered as here ſies, into 
bis dominions. At this period, 
and for many years aſter, the epiſ 
gopal courts had great powers, 
which proved very uneaſy to the 
Poliſh nobility, and kept them in 
ſome reſpects in = kind of fervi. 
tude ; as excommunications di- 
veſted them of the power of acting 
in the diets and dietines. This 
grievance was at length removed, 
with great joy to the nation, 


though with no ſmall difficulty, 
dy has great 


mia, 


prince Sigiſmund 
Auguſtus. L ö 
Tbe refortnation began very ear - 


ly to make 2 great progreſs in 
Poland, inſomuch that the ma- 
jority of the ſenators and nobility 
became members, either of the 
Lutheran, or Reformed communi- 
We are to obſerve, that the 
word R in the writin 
upon this fabjeR, always ſigniſies 
the Calviniſts, in contradiſtinction 
to thoſe of the Lutheran profeſſion, 
To prevent all the miſchiefs and 
dangers that might ariſe amon 
the citizens on the ſcore of reli- 
gion, Sigiſmund Auguſtus paſſed 
a law at the diet of Vilna, on the 
16th of June, 1563, which law is 
Rill pred among the archives 
of the ſupreme tribunal of the 
2 — of Lithuania; where - 
y it is declared, that all thoſe of 
the equeſtrian and noble orders, 
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whether of Lithuanian or Rufi 
extraction in every part of hi; do. 
mions, even though their anceſtors 
had not gained the rights of nobi. 
lity in the kingdom of Poland, 
ſhall, provided that they pr:/-/; 
Chriftian religion, be entitled to, an 
enjoy, all the rights, privileges, and 
liberties, to which they are naty. 
rally intitled by their rank and 
vobility. Likewiſe, that they are 
to be admitted to the honours aud 
dignities of the ſenate and crown, 
and to all noble truſts ; that they 
ſhall-be promoted, each accordiry 
to his merit and dignity, to all dig. 
nities and conſiderable truſts; 2nd 
no one ſhall be excluded from then 
for the ſake of religion, provided 
he be a Chriſtian. - 

The ſame prince, five years i. 
terwards, at the dietof Grodno, in 
1568, granted letters of confirms 
tion on the ſame ſubject, wherein 
the ſame articles are recited word 
for word ; and to prevent the con- 
ſtruction in their own favor”, which 
ſome prevailing denomination of 
Chriſtians, in prejudice to the rel, 
might put upon the worts——pro- 
vided be be u Chriftian,—he made 
uſe in the letters of confirmation 
of the following memorab!c ones, 
of whatever Chriftian cm 
or confeſſion Jotver be be. 

It is to be remarked with atten: 
tion, as an obſervation upon which 
much of the knowledge of the fub- 
je& depends, that theſe conceſhons 
and declarations are ſtated to hape 
been made during the great tranl- 
action of an union between the king 
dom of Poland and the great dutch 
of Lithuania. This was the great 
eſt and moft conſequential event, 
with reſpect to the two nations, that 
ever happened, and was happ'!y 
accompliſhed by this * {6 
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that theſe conce ſſions are with juſ- 
tice to be regarded not only as 
12s, but as parts of the great fun- 
damental compact, upon which the 
aon of the two nations depended. 


That they were then regarded as 


lch, is evident from their being 
included among the other general 
and particular privileges, which 
were granted during that tranſac- 
tion, and afterwards received an 
equal confirmation at the diet of 
zaion, held ar Lublin under the 
lame prince in the year 1569, by 
which the grand dutchy of Lithua- 
nia was for ever united to the crown 
of Poland. 

Upon the death of Sigiſmund 
Auguſtus, the Poliſh conſtitution 
was entirely changed, and the na- 
tion aſſumed the form of a repub- 
lic, His grandfather, Caſimir the 
wird, was the fir ſt who convened the 
nobility, in order to oblige them 
to accept the new impoſi tions. S- 
gimund and his father uſed the 
ame method; but after his death 
the whole legiſlative authority fell 
into the hands af the nobility. 

At this period it 4s aſſerted, that 
the Roman Catholics in the king- 
dom did not bear a proportion in 
number to the Greeks and Reſorm- 
ed, of more than one to ſeven. 
The Graad Marſhal Firley, wo 
convened the firſt diet of the re- 
public, that diet which formed its 
prelent model, and made the crown 
eledtive, was a Proteſtant. A per- 

tual peace berwixt the Greeks, 
he Roman Catholics, and the 
Proteſtants, was therein eftabliſh- 
ed, as a fundamental law of the 
republic, The wars in Germany 
inder Charles the Vith, and in 
France under Catharine de Medi- 
us, made them ſenſible of the ne- 
celktiy they were under of toletat · 
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ing each other. The Catholics 
are ſaid to have been by far the 
weakeſt, and thought themſelves 
happy in the conceſſion made to 
them, that the ecclefiaſticai pro- 
perty and revenues of Catholic 
ſhould not be given to any but the 
members of their own communion, 
in the ſame manner as thoſe ap- 
2 to Greeks were to 7 
ſtowed on Greeks only. They 
promiſed to each ather mutual de- 
fence and affe&ion, aad that a dif- 
ference in religion ſhould; never 
prove the cauſe of civil diſſenſion, 
unanimouſly reſolving to make an 
example of that pecſon, who unde: 
ſuch a pretext ſhould excite diſtur- 
bance. 
As this law has been 
in all the public acts, conſtituti- 
ons, and pacta conventa, from that 
time to the preſent, it cannot but 
be allowed to be a fundamental 
one; nor can any other law be 
produced, whole fanttion has been 
more ſolemnly, more co F 
and more frequently repented. 
However, when the Roman Catho - 
lics, after the death of +Sigifnund 
the third, had gained an evident 
ſuperiority, though they did not 
think proper openly to contro- 
vert it, yet they ſhewed ' a difpo- 
ſition, when opportunity Was fa- 
vourahle, to infringe it, by placing 
under their ſignatures, luis ju- 
"ribus eccleſin Romane Cutholicie, 
ſaving. the rights of the 
Catholic church; whereupon the 
Difſideats, by way of repriſal; wrote 
under their ſignatures, ſalun pace 
inter Diſatentes, ſaving the peace 
amongſt the Diſſidents. 140 
It appears from the infancy of 
the republic, that the term Di. 
dents. equally comprehended the 
Greeks, Catholics, Reformed, and 
l | Lathe- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
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Lutherans. The words of that 
famous conſtitution which we have 
juſt mentioned, and Which was 

by the diet which formed 


the republic in the year 1573, 


are, Net gu ſumus Diſſidentes in 


religione, i. e. We who differ in re- 
igious matters. In the ſame con- 
Aitution, it is declared, that they 
will acknowledge no man for king 
or maſter that ſhall not con- 
firm by oath all the rights, privi- 
leges, and liberties, which they 
nom ce, and which are to be 
laid before him after the election. 
Particularly,” he ſhall be bound 
to ſwear, that he will maintain the 
peace among the Diſſidents in 

ints of religion.“ In the con- 

itutions of the ſame diet, are 
the following remarkable ſtipu- 


lations: We all engage, in our 
own names, and in names of 
our ſucceſſors for ever, hy the obli- 


gations of our oath, 'of- our faith, 
of our honour, and of our con- 
ſciences, to preſerve peace among 
us ho are Difidents in religion; to 
ſhed no blood, nor to inflict an any 
one the penalties of . confiſca- 
cation pf goods, defamation, im- 
priſonment, or exile, on account 
of the difference of our faith, and 
rites in our churches. More 
than that, if any one ſhould un- 
dertake, for the above reaſon, to 
ſhed the blood of his fellow-citi- 
zens, we ſhould be all — to 
oppoſe him, even though ould 
ſnelter himſelf under the pretext 


of a decree, or any other judicial 


proceeding.“ , 

It would not be eaſy to produce 
inſtances of equal moderation in 
matters of religion, amongſt a peo. 
ple who differed fo widely in their 
opinions on that head, as theſe we 


have ſhewn ; eſpecially if it be 
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eonſidered that theſe 'conſtitutions 
were paſſed by a tierce and war. 
like nobility, each of whom was 
not only a member of the gener! 
ſovereignty, which they had jus 
taken into their own hands ; by: 
alſo looked upon himfelf in bis 
own” particular tight, as in ſome 
degree a ſovereign, 4 far as his 
eſtate and power extended. We 
ſhall pay the greater regard to the 
memory of thoſe illuſtrious Poles, 
if we reflect that the age they lived 
in was far from being a temperate 
one, and that moderation was but 
little cultivated in the moſt ciyi. 
lized and beſt regulated govern- 
ments in Eur z at the ſame 
time it cannot be ſufficiently 1a. 
mented that their poſterity ſbould 
ſo fatally loſe ſi ght of che politic, 
humane, and noble ent, that 
was fet them by their fathers. 
Thoſe who | have: not - con- 
ſidered that perverſe. difpoſition, 
by which almoſt every denomins- 
tion of mankind d endeavour 
ta plunder, enſlave, and perſecute 
every other part of their own (pe- 
cies ; and who have not obſerved 
that words can always be found, 
when attended with power, to ex- 
plain away the moſt explicit ſenſe, 
and the moſt indubitable rights; 
may well be ſurpriſed how a las, 
ſo ſolemuly paſſed, and fo uſeful 
to the whole community, could be 
rendered fruitleſs. A law ſanci- 
fied by the moſt ſolemn acts, which 
the framers bound themſelves and 
their poſterity by the molt ſacred 
oaths to preſerve inviolate to al 
futurity, which formed a principal 
part of · the conſtitution of tbe 
tate, and which every king 4 
his acceſſion was ſworn to obſerve: 
Yet this law, without any material 
change, much leſs ſubverſion 


formed the ori 
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conſtitution of the country, 
has been manifeſtly broken through, 
while three of the religions, which 
inal compact, have 


been ſpoiled a their rights, liber- 


ties, and immunities, by the fourth 
and all this outrage and wrong 
committed under colour and ſauc- 
tion of the very laws they were 
tearing to pieces at the inſtant. 


CHAP, IV. 


The cauſes aſſigned for the great Superiority which the Reman Catholics in 


 flitution of 17 36. 


[7 muſt appear ſurpriſing that 
the Roman Catholics who are 
repreſented as having formed fo 
ſmall a part of the whole, at the 


and who, from their weakneſs and 
inability of defending themſelves, 
kemed the moſt liable to opprel- 


come the moſt numerous and 
powerful, and be able to tyrannize 
over the reſt of their brethren. 
{ts not improbable that this part 
of the picture has been a little 
overcharged by the writer from 
whom we derive our materials. 
Among the many cauſes by which 
this perſuaſion is ſaid to have ob- 
tuned the aſcendency, and by de- 
prees the exeluſive poſſeſſion of go- 
ernment, the following ſeem to 
be the principal. 

Upon the death of Sigiſmund 
Auguſtus, and the foundation of 
te republic, Szafraniec, a Prote- 
lant, was propoſed for King, and 

aceſſion wiſhed by great num- 
den; but the Difſidents in ge- 
eral, from a grateful attachment 
On Jagellonic family, preferred 

=> Sal 


Poland have acquired over the Greeks and Proteſtants. 

giſmund the third. Treaty of rem Edict againſt - Arians. Caonſtitu- 

tion of 1717. Oppreſſion of the Diſſidents in conſequence of it. 

4 wa + Zoe formed by the Diſſident —. 4 Decla- 

ration of the Empre/ of Ruſſia in their favour. Of the King Pruſſia, &c. 

S Malecontents, T he diet meets ; ſome of the members arreſted by the Ruſſians, 
A commiſſion appointed finally to ſettle the affairs of the Diſſidents. 


the intereſt of the ned Anne, 
tine of eſtabliſhing the republic; 


hon, mould notwithſtanding be- 


Account of Si- 


Con- 


ſiſter to the late king, and made 
it a rule that whateyer prince was 
elected ſhould marry her. This 
princeſs who had been all her lite 
in the hands of the Romiſh clergy, 
and was violently attached to their 
principles, obliged Stephen Ba- 
thori, who married her, co change 
his religion, And what was attended 
with much worſe conſequences, put 
hernephew Sigiſmund, who ſhe af- 
terwards had intereſt enough to get 


elected king upon the death of her 


huſband, into the hands of the 
Jeſuits for his education. 
Denny the long inglorious 
reign of he 
the third, which laſted for near 
half a century, all the material 
intereſts of the nation were en- 
tirely neglected, and went ac- 
cordingly to- ruin. The bigotted 
monarch's whole time was applied 
to the bringing over of converts, 
in which he neither regarded the 
means uſed, nor the fincerity of 
thoſe converted ; and carried on 
every degree of perſecution and 
oppreſſion againſt ' thoſe, who had 
[3] | honelly 


r nephew, Sigiſmund 
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honeſty and reſolution enough, 
neither to be debauched by re- 
wards, nor compelled by threats. 
It is ſaid of this weak prince, 
that the converſion of a Diſident, 
the demolition of one of their 
churches, ot the founding of a 
new college of Jeſuits, were more 
prized by him, than the gainin 
of a victory, or the prefervation of 
a province. 
That the whole courſe of his 
adminiſtration was fo odious, 
that even the Catholics, and the 
great Zamoiſky, his protector, who 
had placed him on the throne, 
were highly incenſed at his con- 
duct, and reproached him bitterly 
in-public for it. That by a con- 
ſtant perſeverance in this conduct, 
his whole reign was a continued 
feries of loſs and diſgrace ; that 
by it he loſt the kingdom of 
Sweden, as well as the noble pro- 
vinces of Livonia, Wallachia, and 
Moldavia, That the misfortunes 
incurred hy it, were not confined 
to his reign, but are entailed upon 
the lateſt poſterity ; for the great 
revolt of the Coſſacks, which gave 
fo irretrievable a ſhock to the re- 
public, was a conſequence of it, 
and concerted during his life. 
And matters were carried to ſuch a 
_=_ at home, that a great part of 
nation were-at one time upon 
the point of dethroning him. 
People who take-a tranſient and 
diſtant view of the affairs of Po- 
tand, and who, from its name and 
form of a republic, look upon 
their kings to be nearly nominal, 


and their power circumſcribed 


within very narrow limits, will 
be ſurpriſed how fo weak and 


| bipotted a prince could have the 


wer of doing ſo much harm. 
But the Kings of Poland have ſtill, 
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in ſome veſpects, very great powers, 
one of the principal of which, be. 
fides the dependance that is naty. 
rally created by the diſpoſal of go. 
vernments and all ofhces and places 
of truſt or emolument, is, that 
theſe very offices are what confi. 
tute the ſenate, none of the mem- 
bers of which hold by any here. 
ditary righe; ſo that this body 
bears a more juſt reſemblance to a 
king's private council and admi- 
nitration, than to an Engliſh 
houſe of lords, to which the Po- 
liſh writers ſometimes compare it. 
It ſhouid alſo be remembered, that 


in the days of Sipiſmund the 


thir, the'Poliſh nation were only 
newly emancipated from the go. 
v::rnment of a long line of here. 
diary kings, from whom he was 
deſcended on the mother's fide, and 
under many of whom, they had 
arrived at the higheſt degree of 

lendour and glory. The king- 

om of Sweden, Which he poſ- 
ſeſſed for a part of his reign, mult 
have done more than contribute 
to dazzle the eyes of the-people; 
and if we take all theſe cauſes to- 
gether, we cannot avoid ſuppoſing 
that he had very ſuperior degrees 
of power and influence, to what 


have been poſſeſſed by later mo- 


narchs. | 

It is no wonder then, that ſuch 
a prince, during the courſe of ſo 
long a reign, with emoluments, 
honours, and preferments, to be- 
ſow in one hand, and perſecution 
to threaten in the other, ſhould 
have made an infinite number of 
roſelytes. The event was an. 
werable to what might have been 
expected: que abandoned the!l 
flocks ; the prieſts and people were 
compelled to follow them. oy 


t 
ry who em — 
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Catholic faith, immediately de- 
moliſhed all the churches of the 
Difidents that were built upon 
his eſtates; the tradeſmen that 
vere ſettled there diſperſed them - 
ſelves to other parts, and the pea- 
ſunts were converted without dif- 
ficulty. If the prieſt or any of 
the vaſſals were firſt converted, 
they were ſupported againſt the 
lord, who was - compelled at 
length, by a variety of chicanery 
and vexation, either to become a 
conyert, or to diſpoſe of his eſtate. 
In this manner the Diſſidents loſt, 
during the "reign of Sigiſmund, 
upwards of an hundred churches 
and the Catholics increaſed to that 
degree, that from five only, who 
were members of the ſenate in 
the beginning of it; at his death 
they amounted to three parts of 
the whole aſſembly. 5 
Though the Diſſidents were not 
paiformly oppreſſed during the 
ing reighsz yet they met 
with ſuch diſcouragements, as 
daily decteaſed their numbers; 
and means were at length found 
to keep them entitely 
Anno 1660 out of the ſenate. By 
the treaty of Oliva, 
hotwithſtanding the general in- 
tention which then prevailed to 
deprive the Swedes of every pre- 
tence for ever again fre- entering 
Poland ; yet it is Ripulated by the 
ſecond article, That all the ſub- 
Jets of the kingdom of Poland, 
of what condition or religion ſo- 
erer, were to enjoy for the future 
al the rights and privileges, as 
well temporal as ſpiritual, which 
had enjdyed before the war,” 
This is the celebrated treaty, 
which we have formerly taken 
notice of, and which is fo often 


acls of ſudden violence or outrage, 


[19 
quoted upon the preſent diſputes ; 
and it is to this. treaty, that the 
great . mediating powers became 
guarantees, u 

A ſevere law was paſſed in the 
following year, and in the ſame 
reign of John Cafimir, againſt the 
Arians ;/ who were charged with 
blaſphemy, and declared heretics ; 
it was alfo ordained, -that all pro- 
ſecutions againſt them, as being 
the cauſe of God ; ſhould be de- 
cided in the ſeveral courts; before 
all other cauſes. It was at the 
ſame time declared, that this law 
had not the leaſt reference to the 
Diſſidents, who were aſſured in the 
moſt ſolenin manner in the body 
of the law itſelf, that they ſhould 
for the time to come be conti- 
nued in the enjoyment of all their 
rights, employments, and ho- 
nours; as before, Notwithſtand- 
ing theſe expreſs ſtipulations, this 
law has fince proved a ſevere 
ſcourge to the Di ts; to WHO. 
the clergy have applied it in all 
their ſuits; eſpecially during the 
reigns of the two Saxon kitigs ; 
who. as new Cathalics, affected ro 
be very zealous th that religion, 
and violently attached to the cler- 
gy of it. To this very time, the 
trials of the Diſſidents are deter- 
mined ex Regiſtro Arianiſmi; and 
as a cauſe of this kind is branded 
with the epithet of · / abominable” ; 
ſo no one perſon will venture to 
elpouſe the part of a perſon ac- 
cuſed under this title. 195 

Though the Diſſidents met with 
vatious and numberleſs oppreſ- 
ſions and injuries, during. the 
courſe of the laſt century yet 
they were ſtill regarded, only as 
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and acknowledged to be contraty 
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20 
to the laws ; which were open to 
applications for redreſs, when the 
temper of the times was tranquil 
enough to allow of it. But in 
the preſent century, an advantage 
has been taken, during the con- 
fuſion which attended the troubles 
in which the republic has been 
ſo deeply involved, to get laws 


paſt which ſtrack directly at all 


the rights of the Diſſidents, and 
almoſt at their very exitlence; b 
which it was intended, in eek 
of time to bring the ſecular pow- 
er to the aid of the ecclefiaftic; 
'and from that means to proſecute 
them, under an appearance of 
Juſtice, - tht 
The firſt attempt of this nature 
was in the diet that ſucceeded the 
"troubles in the year 1717; and 
which met-to ratify the treaty of 
peace then concluded between 
Peter the Great, Auguſtus the 
Second, and the republic. At 
this diet, through the cunning of 
Sieniawſky Biſhop of Culm, an ar. 
ticle was inſerted in the treaty, as 
explanatory of an ambiguous ar- 
ticle of a conſtitution, which had 
paſſed in the year 1632; by which 
explanation, it was falſely pre. 
ſuppoſed, that the Diſſidents were 
forbidden by the ſaid article, to 
build any churches after that pe- 
riod, This was managed fo art- 
fully, that the very deputies of 
the princes who figned the treaty, 
and Auguſtus himfelf, 1 
that it only regarded the abuſes 
introduced by the Swedes during 
the war, Who had exerciſed pub- 
Jic worſhip in ſome of the royal 
cities, where the Diſſidents had no 
churches originally, 
For the better underſtanding of 
this paſſage, it is neceſſary to ob- 
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ſerve, that frequent tumults hay. 
ing — and much blond 


which ſoon be 


having been ſpilt, by the riſing 
of the populace in the great cities 
to demoliſh the Diſſidents church. 
es; the latter, for the ſake of 
peace, and to prevent bloodſhed, 
conſented to a conſtitution which 
was paſſed in the year 1632, by 
Which they were bound to build 
no new churches in any of the 
royal cities. But by this nen 
explanation, which now had the 
force of a law, and the effects of 
n to appear; al 
churches which had been built in 
any part of the kingdom fince 
that period, were 0 ed to be 
pulled down ; and divine ſervice 
was only allowed in thoſe that 
were anterior: to it, The nobles 
who kept miniſters in their houſes, 
and the miniſters themfelves, were 
in conſequence of this inference 
puniſhed, by fines, impriſonmenty, 
and haniſhment; and the ſenſe of 
the puniſhments and indignities 
was encreaſed, from their being 
inflicted by inferior courts com- 
poſed chiefly of elergymen. Thi 
method of procedure was - the 
more extraordinary and unjuſt, 
as it was a direct violation of the 
expreſs laws of the kingdom, by 
which it had been always decreed, 
that eccleſiaſtical differences in 
which the Diſſidents were concern- 
ed, could only be brought before 
the diet; and were neither tu be 
tried or judged by any other tn- 
bunal, A 8 — 
Though the true defign of thi 
proceeding was not avowed ; het 
uch were the meaſures taken, and 
ſo violent were the party who op: 
ported it, that at the time tne 
treaty was read, no perſon _ 
| | 5 
(| 
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give his vote, or ſpeak one word 


hav. * . A 
aoainſt it; even the Prince Pri- 

load — was not allowed to ſpeak, 
reling who thereupon, with many other 
—— Roman Catholics, quitted the aſ- 
lurch. ſembly; which has ever ſince, from 
— 0 that cauſe, been ſtigmatized by 
ed, the name of the Mute Diet. The 
which treaty was read to the aſſembly, 
05 my and they all ſtandiag; and though 
= an affair of ſo much conſequence 


in other reſpe&s to the nation, 
yet to carry the favourite point, 
It was without debate or delibera- 
tion, hurried throughalmoſt inſtan- 
taneouſly, Many of the Diſſident 


2 deputies, however, proteſted - 

be gelnſt it, and immediately quitted 
* the diet. The Primate alſo and 
- Ws many Roman Catholics refuſed to 
le aſſent to it; and as by the con- 


fitution of Poland, no conclufion 


injurious' and unjuſt "farce could 
paſs this explanatory article as a 
law. = 


grities 

| being Peter the Great wrote a ba 
j Thi ſerious letter, in which he expreſſ- 
1 rn ed great diſpleaſure, at the op- 


preſſions that enſued in conſequence 


w_ of chis article.” Auguſtus alſo pub- 
or . lihed- an edit, to maintain the 
m, "7 Wl Difidents in poſſeſion' of their 
ecreed, former liberties ; and a declara- 
ces 78 tion, that the obnoxious article 
1 ſhould not be prejudicial to them. 
g he Neither the letter nor the edict 
2 were of any uſe to the Diſſidents. 


Peter, who was their beſt friend, 


, was at the preſent taken up with 
— or fairs; and when 2 was 
Ar going to afford them effectual re- 
* to rels, by ſending an army into Po- 
me the and, he unfortunately for them 


ted. Auguſtus had not power to 
ye them, nor had. he inclina- 


can be valid, that is not una- 
nimoully agreed to by the whole 
diet; ſo nothing but the moſt. 


[21 
tion to diſoblige the prevailing 

party. a RN 
The oppreſſions of the Diſſidents 
grew — day greater. To ſuch 
a degree did the Biſhop of Wilna 
inflame the minds of the people a- 
\ wow them, that they were by force 
rove out of the church, in which 
they were to have taken the oaths 
to qualify themſelves for counſel- 
lors of rhe tribunals of Lithuania, 
to which they. had been Jegally 
choſen ; and from which they were 
excluded under pretence of the ex- 
planatory article, though offices 
were not at all mentioned by it. 
In every other reſpect matters were 
carfiad againſt them to the moſt 
extravagant pitch, under the ſame 
ſpecious pretext; inſomuch that 
endeavours were uſed, to pre- 
vent even their repsiring their 
old charches ; which were not in 
any degree included in it. 
In this fituation did their affairs 
continue till the election of Au- 
aftus the IIId. and the diet which 
ucceeded to the troubles upon 
that occaſion in 1736. Prom this 
diet the Diſſidents received a 
deeper wound than they had ever 
before experienced ; for the conſti- 
tution of 1717, was not only con- 
firmed in its fulleſt extent, but 
they were alſo excluded from all 
public offices ; and to ſhut them 
out from every hope of relief, it 
was decreed, that ſnould tiey im- 
plore the interceffion of any fo- 
reign power, they were declxred 
traitors to their country, nbtwith- 
ſtanding thoſe were the very po- 
efs that were the guirantees of 
the treaty of Oliva, The Prote- 
ſtant country depaties of Pruſſia 
were preſent at this diet, and pro- 
teſted againſt the proceedings ; 
but they were refuſed to be heard, 
[B) 3 neither 
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neither was their proteſt admitted 
in any of the courts of judicature; 
hich was A notorious and public 
GS of the laws, as well as a 
violence to the Diſſidents. 
From this period, till of late, 
there were no permanent diets in 
oland, and the affairs of the Diſ- 
dents fell every day into greater 
confuſion. At the diet of 1704, 
both the two former fatal conſtitu- 
tions were confirmed; and it was 
enacted, that for the future, accu- 
ſations might be brought againſt 
the infrators af thoſe laws, before 
any of the caurts of juſtice without, 
diftinQtion, _ oa 
4 Our readers hve already ſeen in 
e laft volume, the proceedings in, 
the diet of that year; the Yes 
tions that were made in favour of 
the Diſſidents by the mediating 
ers; and the declaration made 
y the diet at its breaking up, in 
anſwer to them. We then fore- 
ſaw that the concluſions of the diet 


were as little likely to give fatis- 


faction to the powers who had in- 
tereſted themſelves upon tbe occa- 
fion, as they were to redreſs the 
grievances of the ſufferers, The 
promiſe . made by the declaration, 
that the Diſſidents ſhould be ſup. 
ported in their privileges accord. 
ing to the conſtitutions of 4717, 
1736, and 1794 and that the bi- 
ſhops ſhould conſider their reli- 
gious griefs; was in fact an aſſur- 
ance, that the three violent and 
deſtructive laws, which at once 
ſtruck at their rights, liberties, and 
ſafety, ſhould be inforced to the 
utmaſt againſt them; and that their 

ie vances ſhould,.for the future, 
— Wow to their moſt im- 
placable enemies. 

As this evaſive, pitiful declara- 
tion, unworthy the repreſentatives 
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of à great nation, could not ſuc, 
ceed with the powers for whom it 
was intended; ſo the Empreſs of 
Ruſſia, as one of the neareſt and 
the moſt immediately concerned, 
was the firſt who ſhewed her diſap- 
probation of it. In the mean time 
the Diſſidents, being ſenſible tha 
mildneſs and ſubmiſſion would 
only encreaſe their dangers and 
hardſhips, under the preſent pre- 
vailing party, who — ht thei 
deſtruction. to, encreaſe their own 
ſtrength, and perhaps with a view 
to unhinge every part of the com- 
monwealth, in this ſituation be- 
m to form confederacies in the 
Arent parts of the kingdom, ſor 
their mutual preſervation and de- 
fence. Though their once numer- 
ous. and boaſted nobility, were at 
prefent reduced to little more than 
two hundred families, excluſive of 
thoſe in the dutchy of Courland; 
yet they were animated to a bold 
attempt, by a ſenſe. of the wrongs 
they had ſo. long endured, the im- 
mediate injuries which they all ex- 
perienced, and the total deſtruc- 
tion which they believed was pre- 
paring for them. | 
The firſt act of | 
confederacy was en- March 1oth, 
tered into at Sluck, 1767. 
by the nobles and 
citizens of the Greek communion, 
and the two evangelical confeſſions 
in the great dutchy. of Lithuania. 
This act of canfederacy was ſigned 
by a number of the nobility, who 
appointed Major General Grabow- 


ſki to be their marſhal, and 3 


— waldf him, About the ſame 

time, à Confederacy 

was entered into March 2oth. 

at Thorn, by the | 

nobility of the kingdom of Pe- 

land, who appointed eg, 
ene- 
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General Goltze to be marſhal of the 
confederacy, with a council con- 
ſiting of twenty-four members to 
afiſt kim. This at, of confederacy 
was ſigned by three hundred and 
eight members beſides the mar- 
ſhal. Many of the Catholics, 
urged by various diſcantents, mult 
have joined in this confederacy, 
elſe it is hardly conceivable, when 
the numbers of Diſſident nobility 
ae reduced to that lowneſs, which 
we have mentioned above, on the 
ſame authority with the reſt of the 
account, ſuch latge bodies could 
have been formed. In ſome time af- 
ter, the three great cities of Thorn, 
Elbing, and Dantzick, .publiſhed 
at Thorn an act of acceſſion to this 
conſederacy. | 

In the mean time the Empreſs, 
of Ruſſia ſent a ſtrong augmen- 
ation to her forces that were 
dy in Poland, and pub» 
liked a declaration, wherein, be- 
lides reiterating the former re- 
monſtrances complaints which 
ſhe had ineffetually made, - ſhe 
animadverts ſeverely upon the con- 
duct of the late diet ; avows her 
appro';ation of the general confe- 
deracies; declares her intention to 
lupport them with her utmoſt 
power; that ſhe ſhall look upon 
any perſon or perſons that offer 
them an injury, as her enemies; 
and that her-troops have orders to 
att accordingly, and to procure a 
full reparation from | thoſe who 
ſhould venture to attack them 
— in their perſons or ef- 

$, 


The Diflidents preſerved a tem- 
per and moderation in their a&s 
of confederacy, their manifeſtoes, 
and all their other writings upon 
this occafion,, They modeſtly re- 
capitulate their ſufferings, they 


pointed invectives againſt their 
perſecutors ; they talk with great 
reverence of the Roman Catholic 
religion; profeſs the greateſt re- 
b „ love, and obedience to the 
ing and the republic ; and de- 
clare that nothing but inevitable 
neceſſity, the ſenſe of impending 
danger, which threatened them 
and their families with certain, 
and almoſt immediate deſtruction, 
together with repeated evidences 
that the laws were no longer a pro- 
tection, and were broke through 
in every inſtance, could have urged 
them to enter into their” preſent 
union, though formed only for 
their own defence. In a word, 
the whole tenor of theſe writings 
ſhewed, that they. wanted nothing 
but to fit down in peace and ſecu · 
rity; and every defire of diſſen- 
ſion ſeemed very remote from their 
preſent diſpoſition... - | YG 
The Pruſſian miniſter delivered 
at this time, a very ſtrong decla- 
ration from his maſter, to the king 
and the republic, wherein he com- 
mented ſeverely upon the declara- 
tion made by the diet to the fo- 
reign miniſters, and expreſſed great 
diflatisfation at the contradiction, 
duplicity, and injuſtice to the Diſ- 
fidents, which were couched in the 
very terms of it. He camplained 
of the little attention that was paid 
to his friendly repreſentations up- 
on the ſubje&, declared his appro- 
bation of the — EE his 
intention to coincide with the Em- 
preſs of Ruſſia in protecting of it, 
and in procuring. juſtice for the 
Diſſideuts. The confederacy was 
farther encouraged by the declara- 
tions of England, Sweden, and 
Denmark, which were all in its 
favour. However, no power but 
314 Ruſſie 
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Ruſſia took a very active part in 
this buſineſs. 

The example the Diſſidents had 
given of entering into a confede- 
racy, was ſoon followed by the 
generality of the Roman Catholic 
; nobility throughout the kingdom ; 
w ſo that there were twenty-four 

110 conſederacies formed in the great 
dutchy of Lithuania only. As 
theſe confederacies were formed in 
oppoſition to ſome political inno- 
vations, they were diſtinguiſhed 
from the Diſſidents by the appella- 
tion of Malecontents. Every one 
of the confederacies- had a clauſe 
inſerted in their articles, whereby 
they acknowledged the juſtice of 
the claims made by the Diſſidents; 
and declared their reſolution to 
Have them reinſtated in their rights 
and immunities, 

In the midſt of all theſe com- 
motions, - the ſtricteſt order was 
preſerved .throughout the king- 
dom, and we ſcarce hear an in- 
ſtance of a fingle outrage conmit- 
red in any part of it. While af- 
fairs were in this ſituation, Prince 
Charles de Radzivil, remarkable 
for being obliged to quit his na- 
tive country, and having his eſ- 
tates laid under ſequeſtration, for 
the part he ated in oppoſition to 
the election of the preſent king, 
arrived in Poland; be was receiv- 
ed with the greateſt joy by the 
people, and was immediately de- 
clared, with great powers, mar- 
ſhal of the general confedera 
of Malecontents. This —. 
ſumed all the ſtate and dignity of 
a ſovereign ; be/publiſhed an uni- 
verſalia, in which he declares that 
all thoſe who do not adhere to the 
general confederacy, ſhall be treat- 
ed as enemies to their country. 


Among other extraordinary acts, 
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he preſcribed a new oath of fide. 
lity to the king and to the gene- 
ral con federacy: in this 4 4. 
long with the ſecurity of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, the rights 
of the Diſſidents were included; 
and the officers of the civil and 
military departments were obliged 
to take it, or loſe their 
Some of the great officers of ſtate 


are ſaid to have reſigned their 
places, rather than take this oath; 


the new Prince Primate took it 
voluntarily; ſome of the other 
biſhops alſo took it. 


The king ſeems ro have been . 


ſilent ſpectator of all theſe tranſ- 
actions; which, it cannot be ima- 
gined, afforded him any degree of 
pleaſure. He gave an audience to 
prince Radzivil, which it was ob- 
ſerved continued only for a few 
minutes: upon the whole he ſhew- 
ed a coolneſs and command of 
temper, which has perhaps been 
ſeldom ſeen in ſuch circumſtances, 
but which was very convenient, 


where reſiſtance was impoſlible. / 


It ſhould be obſerved, that all the 
different confederacies, whether 
Malecontents. or Diffidents, had 
taken at their firſt formation an 
oath of the ſtriteſt fidelity to the 
king; and that it was alſo the firſt 
part of the oath that was preſcib- 
ed by Prince Radzivil. 

All parties ſeemed to agree, that 
nothing could reſtore the peace of 
the republic, but the ſummoning 
of an extraordinary diet: this 
meaſure was adopted, and the 
king -iſſued orders accordingly 
The dietines were in many places 
very tuniultuous, and ſome mil- 
chief was done; ſ:me of the no- 
bility cried out, that they made 2 
part of a free people; and ex- 


claimed againſt à foreign military 
1 s force, 


places, 
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ide. ſoree, and the pretences of an aſ- 
ne- ſiſtance that ruled with the great- 
>, a- eſt degree of deſpotiſm. In ſome 
e Ro- laces the Ruſſian officers, who 
ights attended at all the dietines, were 
125 inſulted ; however their oppoſi- 
1 and tion ſhewed rather their diſcontent 
bliged than their power. It was evident 
laces, that the diet was only a form; 
f ſtate 2nd that the Empreſs of Ruſſia was 
their the only verning power in Po- 
oath; land, The moſt refractory of 
ok it theſe nobles were ſufficiently pu- 
other niſhed ; the Ruſſian troops being 
ſent to live at free quarter upon 

been a their eſtates. In the mean time, 
tranſ- the tribunal of the general 
e ima- Sept, confederacy was opened 


2;th,- with 
the palace of Prince Rad- 
mil; where the re- union of the 
confederacy of the Diſſidents, and 
de general confederacy of the 
Milecontents, was declared. 
08k At length, the ſo much 


Fe. event took place; and 
the diet met at Warſaw, The 
king began, by addreſſing the aſ- 
lembly with a moſt pathetic ſpeech, 
in which he ſtrongly recommend-' 
ed concord to the members. This 
was followed by a ſpeech from the 
biſhop of Cracow, much to the 
ame purpoſe as that he had made 
aſt year; he inveighed warmly 
aganſt the pretenfions of the Diſ- 
dents, and reminded the king in 
the ſtrongeſt terms of the oath be 
had taken to ſupport the Catholic 
faith ; and concluded by obſerv- 


dingly. ng, that it was not ſufficient for 
y places lis majeſty-to bear the title of an 
ne miſ⸗ orthodox prince, but that he 
the no- Sould be ſo in reality. The diet, 
made a vitout proceeding to the election 
and ex- 2 marſhal, agreed, that prince 
military WI Padzivil ſhould perform the func- 
force, ns of that office, 


reat ſolemnity, in 


wiſhed and hoped for 


[25 
Having met again on the next 
day, the affair of the Diſſidents 
was carried on with great warmth. ' 
This induced Prince Radzivil to 
adjourn the diet to the 12th, in 
hopes that ſome of the preſent 
heat would wear off, and that a 
better method of treating the af- 
fair might be concerted in the in- 

terval. During this time ev 
expedient was uſed, to qualify 
the heat of the oppoſite party, and 
to bring them into a diſpoſition 
favourable. to a happy accommo- 
dation. A plan was alſo concert- 
ed, which it was thought would 
be the moſt effectual one to an- 
ſwer the deſired purpoſes; which 
was, that the diet ſhould appoint 
a certain number of commiſſioners, 
out of the three orders of the ſtate, 
to whom it ſhould grant full pow- 
ers to ſettle with the Ruſſian em- 
baſſador, and finally to conclude 
upon all matters relative to 
Diſſidents. n 
All the attempts to introduce 
good tem per, or even moderation, 
proved fruitleſs ; and this third 
meeting of the diet proved more 
turbulent and tumultuous than the 
others. The biſhops of Cracovia, 
Kiovia, and ſome other prelates, 
together with ſeveral of the mag- 
nates, ſpoke with more vehe- 
mence than ever, againſt all the 
pretenſions of the Diffidents ; and 
declared they never would tonfent 
to the eſtabliſhment” of a commiſ- 
ſion with full powers to enter into 
conferences with the Ruſſian em- 
baſſador upon that ſubject. Seve- 
ral of the deputies anſwered them 
with great warmth; and the ani- 
moſity among them roſe to ſach a 
degree, that the marſhal was ob- 
liged to prorogue the meeting to 
the 16th. : N. Oxy 
The 
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for ſume months nearly ſutround- 
ed, as well as interſected the king- 
dom of Poland, had now cloſely 
inveſted the city of Warſaw, and 
were in poſſeſſion, and kept ſtrict 
opon all the avenues lead- 
ing to it. The day aſter this tu- 
mult in the diet, ſome detach-. 
ments of their troops entered the 
city, and having ſeized the Bi- 
ſhops of Cracow and Kiovia, to- 
Waywode of Cracovia, and his 
ſon, and ſome other deputies, they 
body knew at farit the deſtination 
of theſe grandees, nor even where 
they were. carried to, this affair 
cauſed a great and general conſter- 
nation. But though it intimidat- 
ed ſome of the deputies belonging 
to that party; yet it only —. 
to inflame others. Many people 
blamed the nable priſoners for 
the virulent and unguarded ex- 
preſſions they had made uſe of, in 
ſpeaking of ſome of the great — 
ers who had intereſted themſelves 
in favour of the Diſſidents. On the 
ether hand it was alleged, that 
every deputy at the diet ought to 
his ſentiments freely, and 
that if he exceeds the bounds of 
decency, with reſpect to any fo- 
reign power ; it belongs to the tri- 
bunals of the kingdom to pro- 
ceed againſt him judicially for it. 
In this critical ſituation, the 
king ſeemed to have need of the 
teſt wiſdom, and of the ut- 
moſt extent of capacity, to deviſe 
means to guard againſt the dan- 
| with which the ſtate was 
— the hope of which, 
ſrom the turbulence of the diet, 
every day more precarious 

His age is ſaid to have deli- 
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The Ruſfian troops, who had vered himſelf in the following 


terms, in a conference he had 
There is little knowledge requir. 
ed to govern a-veſlel when the 
winds are favourable, A frilful 
pilot ſhould know how to with- 
ſtand the ſtorm without abandon. 
ing the helm. I have ſeveral times 
entertained the deſign, as. ] (ill 
do, of abdicating the crown, the 
burthen of which I feel, but that 
my- love for my country made me 
alter my - reſolution, You ought 
all, . geatlemen, to conſider the 
melancholy circumſtances which 
you have drawn upon us. I have 
conſtantly employed all my en- 
deavours ſor the good of the ſtate; 
bot few among you have aſlifted 
me with your ſupport ; and I find 
myſelf abandoned by the greater 
part: yet I can aſſure you, that 
if I had taken the courſe of aban- 
doning you in my turn, 2 
would now have faund yourſe 

in a miſerable fituation.”. 

The fourth meeting of | 
the diet, notwithſtandin Cn 
the abſence of the mot. 
turbulent members, was extremely 
tumultuous, and great heat and ani- 
moſity was ſhewn by the different 
parties. The King, the Prince 
Primate, and the Nuncio of Po- 
dolia, made very pathetic and 
conciliatiag ſ 3 but it ſeem- 9215 
ed as if nothing could calm the * 
violent ſpirit which poſſeſſed the of $ 
members. However, the diet hav- * 4 
ing again met the following day, 72 
it was at laſt concluded, after long fan 
debates, to 22 Prince Radii- the as 
vil's propoſal, and to appoint 3 
conduction to ſettle the affairs 23. 
the Diſſidents. This comm! 


eon ſiſted at- firſt of fourteen men- 


bers, but was increaſed to abo Goninic 


inty ; their meetings were in the 
houſe of the Ruſſian embaſſador, 
Fairs: and the diet, to give them time 
equir- faally to ſettle, and thoroughly 
to examine into the important ſub- 
jeſt in which they were engaged, 
with- was prolonged to the firſt of Fe- 


bruary. a | 6 | | * 
To this commiſſion the republic 
T ill c Poland is indebted for the pro- 


n, the ſpect of a laſting harmony, be- 
t that tween the different of which 
de me it is compoſed ; and the Diſſidents 
ought for the reſtoration of their juſt 
er the rights and privileges, and their 


future ſecurity in the enjoyment 
of them. The commiſſioners, 

after many meetings, at 
Nov, length ſigned their re- 
20th. ſolutions, which were then 


I find tranſmitted to Moſcow 
greatet for the approbation of the Em- 
a, that piſs; aſter which they are to be 
| aban- paſſed into a law, and conſidered 


| p* one of the fundamental conſti- 
rſe tations of the republic. ec 
Though theſe reſolutions are not 


athentically publiſhed ; yet they 


Dover BY re known to be founded upon 
* the following baſis: That the Ca- 
remely tholic is to be conſidered as the 
ind ani- predominant religion in Poland; 
ifferent of which pro ſeſſion the king is al- 


"ys to be. That the Diſhdents, 


ore aſſigned for that proceeding. 


From thence they 
the other Spaniſh 


year from the Spaniſh 
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both clergy and laity; with re- 
fpe& to worſhip and all other mat- 
ters, are to poſſeſs equal rights, 
privileges, and immunities, with 
the Roman — — that 
a ſuperior tribunal, confiſting of 
an al number of members of 
the religions, is to rm- 
ed; the ——— which is to 
be a Roman Catholic, a Greek, 
or a Proteſtant, alternately; and 
that all diſputes whatſoever, re- 
lative to the Diſſidents, are to ba 


3 by ann | 
Baring des cantuBtons, bes 


and happineſs of the republic, 


CHA Po v. = 


Spain, Meaſures relative to the expulſion of the Jeſuit:; the cauſes that 
7 of that ſociety in twery 2 

of Hain ſeized by the king*s troops; the member: A and their 
Sequetered. The King of Spain's ordinance againſt the faciety, . The Jer 
faits tranſported to Sue Veerbia; but are not ſaffered 10 be 4 
are carried to Corfica. The Jeſuits in Mexico, and all 

colonies, arrefted, and their property ſeized, Similar 
meaſure; purſued in Naples and Sicily, h m_ 


T. expulſion of the Jeſuits moſt remarkable incidents that 


has happened in the courſe of the 
preſent century. This event was 
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28 
not more extraordinary in its na- 
ture, than it was unexpected at 
the time, and unforeſeen by the 
ſufferers. Mankind have beheld 
with amazement a nation not on- 
ly the moſt violently attached to 
the Roman Catholic religion, but 
alſo to the principles, intereſts, 
and views of the court of Rome, 
ſuddenly deſtroy, and almoſt to- 
tally ; anvihilate a religious order, 
which had its birth and nurture in 
itſelf, and that had been long look - 
ed upon as the principal ſtrength 
and ſupport of the papal power, 
This order. which had ſo long 
ruled the cabinets, and guided the 
conſciences af kings; which had 
extended its power and influence 
into every quarter of the world; 
and which had great poſſeſſions, 
and ſtill greater connections, in 
the very country from which 
it was proſcribed; now beheld its 
unhappy members, fugitives, out- 
caſts of all mankind, refuſed ad. 
mittance by every nation in Eu- 
rope, even by the ſovereign pon- 
tiff, to whom - they were ſo zea- 
louſly attached; and after wan- 
gering about the ſeas, failing from 
t to port. enduring numberleſs 
harddhips, and finding every port 
ſhut againſt; them, were at laſt 
happy to meet an aſylum, which 
was procured for them with great 
difficulty in the . barren iſland of 


Corſica. _ 


- 


Such is the uncertainty of hu- 
man affairs, and ſuch the influence 
that time has upon opinions, that 
chis mighty blow was ſtruck with- 
out the leaſt diſturbance; with 
ſcarce a murmur from the ſuffer- 
ers, and ſcarcely a remonſtrance 
In their favour from thoſe they 
might have thought their friends. 


The time has been, when an at- 
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tempt of the ſame nature might 
have overturned the beſt fou 
government in Chriſtendom, 
This event ſufficiently ſhew, 
the great latitude: that a freedom 
of thought and enquiry has gain, 
ed in countries that were hither. 
to the moſt wedded to particular 
forms and opinions, It alſo evi. 
dently ſhews, that bigotry is not 
the reigning vice of the preſent 
age; whatever complaint may 
with too much juſtice be made of 
the progreſs. of infidelity. 
The real. motives for this ex. 
traordinary expulſion have not 
been declared; thoſe general ones 
that, have been given out, are 
founded only upon uncertain ſyr. 
miſes. The king, in the ordi- 
nance which he i for their ba- 
niſhment, talks only in general 
terms of keeping his people in due 


ſubordination, of tranquillity, juſ- 


tice, &c. but profeſſes other jul, 
urgent, and neceſſary cauſes, which 
he reſerves within his own breaſt, 
This compendious method of con- 
demnation, for cauſes reſerved in 
the judge's breaſt, and only known 
to him, who is at once the accu- 
ſer, jodge, and avenger of crimes, 
which he does not ſpecify, may 
upon many occaſions be very uſe · 
ful to ſovereigns. But however 
this order may have merited the 
rigorous . treatment, -. which they 


met on this occaſion, the mode 


and circumſtances of the proceed- 


ing aging them furniſh a ſtrił 


ing inſtance of the miſerable inſe. 
curity . of private property, aud 
the continual danger which all 
the natural rights of mankind are 


in of being violated, under 4 de- 


ſporic government. 
of opinion, that the 


i | the ſecret infit- 
Jeſuits had been the ſec — 


might gor, of all the late tumults that 
ou had happened in Spain; and con- 
n. vently of the baniſhment of the 
ſhewz, Marquis de Squillacci, the king's 
reden fyourite miniſter. Others attri- 
I dute to them ſchemes ill deeper 
hither. laid and more dangerous, which, 
rticular they'fay, the king fortunately diſ- 
ſo evi pr. bur | in time. It is poſſible 
—__ that the example ſet by France and 
preſen 


Portugal, together with the pow- 
erſul influence which the former 
power has upon the court of Ma- 
and, might have had its full weight 
pon this occaſion. The Spaniards 
in general are much averſe to this 
French influence; and it is aſſert. 
ed that the Jeſuits, probably from 
reſentment of the ſuflerings of their 
brethren in France, had taken 
preat pains to encourage and heigh- 
ten this diſlike. 


ut, are 
ain ſur - 
ie ordi - 
beir ba- 


© in due Many other cauſes have been 
ty, juk allipned, which might have con- 
her jult tributed to the extirpation of this 
s, which ociety, Their conduct in Para- 
— guy, with reſpect to the kings of 


Spain and Portugal; the contu- 


rved in I oxy with which they not only 


7 known Bl refuſed to ſubmit to their. edicts, 
an but even oppoſed their troops in 
| crumes, the field ; might have given juſt 
5. mij grounds for the court of Spain to 
ery ue ſree itſelf from a body full of am- 
* dition and of power. They are 
28 ud faid to have monopolized, in 


4 great degree, the commerce in 
the Spaniſh- Weſt Indies, to the 


mor bent prejudice of the ſtate, as 
1 ine vell as to the detriment of indi- 
le f "duals; and they are charged 
Jo al wh holding opinions, and pub- 


"ing tenets in their writings, 
Mich were not only deſtructive to 
*ligion, ' but ſubverſive of all 
ingly government. 

The ſecrecy with which all the 
Meaſures leading to this event were 
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conducted, and the ſilence with 
which they were put in execution, 
were circumſtances as remarkable 
as any that attended it. The ſe- 
ſuits, ' notwithſtanding their exten- 
five correſpondence and connec- 
tion, and their uſual good intelli- 


gence, were ſurpriſed in their beds, 


without the leaſt time to avert the 
danger, or the ſmalleſt warning of 
the impending blow. This will 
appear the more extraordinary, as 
the king's ordinance, which was 
publiſhed upon the occaſion, ſhews, 
that theſe meaſures were the re- 
ſalt of a council, held the 29th of 
the preceeding January ; and that 
the king's commiſſion to the count 
de Aranda for' the execution of 
them, was iſſued on the 27th of 
February. 4 
Between eleven and 


twelve at night, the Mar. 3zuſt, 


ſix different houſes of 1767. 
Jeſuits in the city f 
Madrid, were ſurrounded by large 
detachments of regular troops; 
who, having got open the out- 
fide doors, the bells were imme 
diately ſecure l, and a ſen 
placed at the door of each cell. 
When every neceſſary meaſure was 
taken, the Jeſuits were ordered to 
riſe, and being aſſembled, they 
were 1 with the king's 
commands, and were ther aſſiſted 
in — up ſueh things as were 
requiſite for their journey. In the 
mean time, all the hired coaches 
and chaiſes in Madrid, together 
with ſeveral waggons, had been 
ſecured, and diſtributed in proper 
places; ſo that without any loſs 
of time, they began their journey 
to Carthagena very early in the 
morning, and were eſcorted by a 
ſtrong and numerous guard, All 
this was effected without the leaſt 
noiſe 
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noiſe or diſturbance; the inhabi- 
tants of Madrid were in their 
beds, and knew nothing of what 
paſſed till they heard it to their 
great ſurpriſe in the morning, 
when the affair was entirely over. 
On the third day after, in the 
morning, the Jeſuits at 
was inveſted by the civil 
1 aan the members 
off guarded for tran» 
ſportation, as thoſe at Madrid had 
been; and their effects were ſeized 
upon and ſealed up. The fame 
meaſures were put in execution at 
the 'fame bour in every part of 
The packets which con- 
veyed the orders upon this ſubject 


certain hour; after which no per- 
fon, to whom any part of the or- 
were communicated, was to 


orders were ſent to the ſea- ports, 
to examine all perſons WhO ſhould 
attempt to take their paſſage to 
any part of the Spaniſh ladies, 
and to keep the ſtrigeſt watch, 
that no Jeſuit in any diſguite 
ſhould paſs that way. Ships were 
alſo. provided, and the priſoners 
were, by different embarkations, 
conveyed. to Italy. | 
The king then publiſhed his 
pragmatic ſanction, or royal ordi- 
nance, for the expulſion of the je- 
ſuits... By this ordinance, the tem- 
poralities of the company, in every 
rt of the Spaniſh dominions, are 
red to the king's uſe. In the 
temporalities are included all their 
goods, chattels, and eſtates of 
evexy ſort, but without prejudice 
to the real incumbrances affecting 
ſuch eſtates, The prieſts belong- 
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the benefit of theſe alimentary au. 


It was declared by this ordi. 


ing to the ſociety are to have (ma) 
lis annuities. The foreign bro. 
thers, which were pretty numer. 
ous, were entirely excluded fron 


nuities, which were , confined to 
native Spaniards. 


nance, that if any of the expelled 
Jeſuits ſhould quit the eccleſiaki. 
cal ſtate, into Which they were to 
be tranſported, or ſhould, by their 
actions or writings, give the court 
any juſt cauſe of reſentment, ſuch 
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perſons ſhould be immediately de. we: 
prived of the penſions afligned der 
them. But the ſevereſt injuntion of 
of all, and which made their hopes wit 
of a livelihood entirely precarious, go 
was, that if the company cauſed, till 
or permitted any of its individuals 100 
to write any thing contrary to the ol 
reſpect and ſubmiſſion due to the id 
king's reſolution, under title or 0 
pretext of apologies, or jultifica- 10 
tions, tending to diſturb the peace $1 
of his-kingdoms; or ſhould in any th 
other manner, by their private eo, 
emifſaries, make attempts of that the 
nature; in ſuch cafe, Which was, kee 
however, ſaid to be uneαν ed, the der 
whole penſions were to ceaſe and of ( 
determine, 95 * 
By the other articles, no part pre 
nor body of the company, nor nd / 
individual belonging to it, ate Wi Spe 
ever to be re-admitted under any foll 
pretence, or for any cauſe wbatſo- Pop 
ever; nor is the council, or any mo! 
other tribunal, ever to admit of the 
any application upon that ſubjed. | 
On the eontrary, the magiſtrates 14 
are to exert the moſt rigorous mes- that 
ſures, and to puniſh, as diſturbers fery 
of the public peace, all the abet- Go 1 
tors of ſuch an attempt. All cor- pref 


reſpondence with Jeſuits is for- 
bidden under the ſevereſt 1 


vilence is ſtricly enjoined to all 
the king's ſubjects upon this oc- 
caſion; and any perſon who ven- 
any tir, for or againſt theſe mea- 
ſures, is declared guilty of high 
treaſon, This law is extended to 
all the king's dominions, as well 
in the Indies, as in Rurope and 
elſewhere. 8 | 

In the mean time, the news of 
this event was received at Rome 
with the greateſt aſtoniſhmene; 
ad before it could in any degree 
wear off, fourteen tranſports, un- 
der convoy of three Spaniſm men 
of war, arrived at Civita Vecchia, 
with 970 Jeſuits on board. The 

refuſed to let them land 
till he had received inſtructions, 
ud immediately difpatchad an 
expreſs to Rome. The arrival of 
expreſs threw the into 
a great ferment, and the pope 
immediately ſummoned a congre- 
gation of cardinals to conſult upon 
the occafion, The - reſult of this 
council was abfolately to forbid 
the reception of the Jeſuits in the 
eecleſiaſtical dominions ; and or- 
ders were given to the governor 
of Civita Vecchia, to take ſuch 
methods, as ſould 
prevent their being landed. 

About this time the King of 
Spain was ſaid to have wrote the 
following laconic letter to the 
Pope, as an explanation of the 
motives of his procod ure againſt 
the Jeſuits: 70 i 
al Holy —— £134 
All my tribunals having ju 
that the fathers Jeſuits = _— 
krvice to my Kingdoms, I could 
do no leſs than conform to their re- 
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Preſentations, Of this; as a ſon of - Baſtia/; 
T5 11 16 1 l 3414 20 4 


the holy church, I acquaint its ſu - 
preme head. I recommend your 
holinefs to the divine keeping.“ 

+ Theſe reaſons not appearing 
ſatisfactory, two couriers were 
ſent to Madrid, who it is ſaid 
made the following repreſentations : 
That if the Jeſuits are Fa. 
they are not ſufficiently puniſhed ; 
but too much ſo, if they are in- 
nocent, That the laws ſeem to 

aire, that citizens ſhall not 

driven from their country, till 
they have undergone a trial, to 
make evident the prooſs of their 
erimes. That as to the reſt, 
though it is in the er of his 
Catholie majeſty to creat his ſub- 
jeQs in ſuch a manner as may ſeem 
fit and convenient to him; yer he 
cannot oblige any other 

to give them an aſylom in his do- 
— That — the Catholic 
powers ſhould all think proper to 
ſuppreſs the different religions Or- 
ders im the countries under theit 
dominion, and confign them to 
the diſpoſal of his hotinefs, not 
only- the ecclefiaftical ftate, but 
the whole country of Italy, would 
be too ſmall to contain ſuch a 
number of new inhabitants. * 
No notice was talen of theſe 
repreſentations. In the mean time, 
the convoy at Civita Vecchia, af- 
ter lying ſome time in the har- 
dour, received orders to proceed 
to Baſtia; and the French court 
made uſe of its influence with the 
republic of Genoa, to receive the 
Jeſuirs in the towns that remaingd 
in its hands in the ifland of Cork. 
cen. At length the -... 
' barkation from Civita May z2d. 
Vecchia arrived aa 
here they were as un- 
rn ſortunate 
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fortunate as before; matters were 
not yet brought to a concluſion 
between the French and Genoeſe, 
and they were obliged to remain 
on board, in the harbour. Three 
other embarkations took at dif- 
ferent times the ſame rout as the 
firſt, to Civita Vecchia; where 
meeting with the ſame fate, they 
afterwards proceeded to Corſica, 


where they lay in the harbours of 


Baſtia and San Fiorenza, but 
were not admitted to land. The 
conditions being at laſt ſettled with 
the republic, the different em- 
bdarkations teceiyed or- 
July 8th. ders to ſail to Calvi, 
| : - Algaiola, and Ajaccio: 
at which ports the tranſports were 
diſburdened ' of their unhappy 
freight; and the ſurviving Jeſuits, 
to. the number, it is ſaid, of two 
thauſand three hundred, were 
landed. 
Without - conſidering the re- 
ligious or political tenets of this 
ſociety, | (which appear to have 
been dangerous, from the general 
perſecution | raiſed againſt them 
in ſo many countries of their own 
perſuaſion,) we are obliged as 
men, to ſympathize with in 
the miſeries which they underwent 
in their exile, The lyeing crowd- 
ed for three months aboard tranſ- 
rts, in the hotteſt ſeaſon of a 
climate, would be reckoned a 
ſevere trial to land-men of the moſt 
robuſt conſtitutions. In this caſe 
we ſee a number of men of all 


ages and in every ſtate of health, 


not inured to hardſhips, bred up 
to letters and 4 -ſedentary liſe; 
conſtitutions that naturally at- 


tend that courſe of liſe, farther 
has jy * by the grief, anxiety, 
ang 


horror which muſt be the 


conſequence of banifhment from 
their native country, from friends, 
relations. and thoſe ties ſo dear to 
mankind, , and in that fituation, 
obliged to undergo | hardſhips, 
which prove ſo fatal to the hardict 
and beſt - ſeaſoned troops, The 
conſequences were What might 
have been naturally expected: 
they died in great numbers; and 
the general calamity was increaſed 
upon individuals by ſome of the 
ſhips being ſeparated in ſtorms, 
and. toſſed about the iſlands of the 
Archipelago for ſeveral weeks. 


As if all this had been only a } 


relude to the misfortunes of the 
eſuits, the parlia- LI 
ment of Paris pub- May 13th, 
liſhed an arret againſt 


them, wherein they were de- 


clared enemies to- — and 
the public tranquillity of king 
—— and all thoſe who ba 
been indulged with the liberty of 
ſtaying in the kingdom- by the 
edit: of Nov. 1764, were or- 
dered to quit it in 15 days, under 
pain of criminal proſecution, By 
this arret, they are forbid ever to 
return, under any pretence what: 
ſoever; and the king is to be 
ſupplicated to apply to the pope, 
and toallother Catholic ſovereigns, 


and engage them to - aboliſh a 


ſociety, ſo. dangerous to chrilt 
anjty and-government... The other 
articles of this arret ſeemed to be 
a tranſcript of thoſe publiſned in 
the ordinance at Madrid. : il 

The King of Spain's orders re. 
lative to — Jefults were as well 
executed in the Spaniſh -colows 
as they had: been at home. In the 


month of July the, Jeſuits of Mex. 
ico, to ihe number of 300, went 


ſuddenly arreſted, without fr 


F 


— 
Cry 
Fant 
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eat previous notice, and ſtrongly 
— 2 till ſhips could be pro- 
vided to convey them home. The 


nation, ſame meaſures were as effectually 
Iſhips, purſued in other parts of the Spa- 
ardiet WF ni foreign dominions; and ſhip 
The have ſince continually arrived in 
might the ports of Old Spain, with car- 
ected: goes of priſoners on boarxc. 
„ and It is faid that the confiſcated 
creaſed Wl etates and effects of the Jeſuits in 


the provinces. of Mexico only, 
were computed to amount to the 
immenſe value. of 77 millions of 
piaſters, or 385 millions of French 


only a livres It is alſo ſaid that the 
of the efets which were found in their 
| warehouſes in the different ports 
y 13th, of Old Spain were valued at a pro- 
| digious ſum 3 and that the Jeſuits 
re de- of Pers, and the ſouthern pro- 
ns and vinces of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, 
king. wert richer than thoſe of Mexico, 
10 bad If theſe facts are truly ſtated, we 
erty of may perhaps be able from them 
by the to form a more juſt concluſion bf 
ere or- the cauſes that brought on the de. 
„under Auction of this ſociety, than 
0. By thoſe that have been already 'af- 
ever to lened,  Imfnetſe property in pri- 
e what: nate hands, whether communities 
to be or lingle perſohs, has even in free 
e pope, countries been always attended 
ereigns, vith imminent danger to the poſ- 
jolith 4 efſors. In arbitrary governments; 
chrilu- i the only ſecurity that can attend 
he other fuch property, depends upon the 
d te be i wants; the diſpoſition, or the ca- 
ſhed in price of a king or a miniſter; a 
* tenure of all others the moſt pre- 
, ers " 


tarious and dangerous. P 
as well Moſt of the Catholic powers in 
colon Bl Europe had publiſhed edicts, du- 
In the theſe tranſactions, to forbid; 
under ſevere penalties; the recep- 
o, were uon of the expulſed Jeſuits in any 
part of their dominions ; ſo that 

leaſt 'Vot:; X; , 


Fer the Y EAR 1765. 


there 1s ſcarcely an. inſtance in hi{- 


(34 


tory. of any body of men ſo en- 
tirely cat off and ſeparated from 
the reſt of mankind. - When af: 
fairs were entirely ſettled in Spain; 
and the novelty of the tranſaction 
began, to wear, off; the Norm, 
which had been for ſome time e. 


pected, fell at laſt upon the Jeſuits 


in Naples. The different houſes 


belonging do the ſociety in that 


capital, were ſaddenly inyeſled by 


the civil and military power, their 
e , 


> D 


effects ſeized, and th a 


n 
members made pri- Nov. 2oth. 


ſoners. The garriſon 
in the mean time pätrolled the 
city under arms, and prevented all 
diſturbances, . | {#6 
The ſame theaſures were taken 
every part of, the kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily, where the Je- 
ſuits had poſſeſſions ; ' and the pri- 


ſoners were without ceremony; of 


leave being aſked, all convoyed 
into the Pope's dominions; the 
vicinity of whoſe territories made 
every ſcheme of oppoſition fruitleſs. 


The court of Rome complained 


loudly at this outrage; and pre- 


ſented memorials to all the fo- 
reigh miniſters i that city. In 


theſe memorials” the Pope cm- 


plains, that the King of Naples 


the divine right, by the manner 
in which his ſoldiers entered into 


holy places, and by the ſequeſz 


tration of the ecclefiaftical reve- 
nues, without conſulti the 
biſhops 3 ſecondly, the right of 
mankind; by ſorcibly depoſiting 
ſome of his ſubjefs in the ,domi- 
nions of his holineſs, ' and by 
matching his troops into 4 coun- ” 
try that was not his own.; and 
laſtly, the tighi of good neigh- 

10) | bourhptdz 
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bourkood, in not communicating Naples had no other frontierz; har 
His deß gu to the Pope, both as the and that, as to the confiſcation oye 
Head of the church, and as à tem- and management of the effec of il ©. 
poral prince, who has the fapreme the ſociety, it no leſs. belonged, ban 

foreriguty over Naples. dy the ſame vight-of ſovereignty, Wil ©! 
Theſe memorials produced the to the royal treaſury, - mod 
fame” effect, which the remon- It is faid, that the number of bad 
frrances of weak princes to their -Jefuits tranſported from the king. yu 
ful neighbours generally do; dom of Naples, excluſive of thoſe pra 

ey were careleſly anſwered, and from sicily, to the papal doni. i ,,” 
no farther notice taken of them. 'nions; amounted rofifteen hundred, of l 
The cardinal Orüti, the Neapo. This inundadion of firangers wa at. 
Vitan © miniſter at Rome, made a the more ſenſibly ſelt, as there had ſore! 
verbal declaration to the following been ſo great 4 ſcarcity - of con Wl 
— 2 „ That ſovereign for ſome years in the eccleſiaſtical il © 
wing a right to drive from his ſtate, that it was with the greatel {io 
dominions perſons convied of care and diffieulcy that they could fl *. 
being enemies thereof,” ne other guard againſt a "famine, beide — 3 
means could be found of getting that eight hundred of the Portugal 27 
rd of thoſe fathers, than cauſing *Fefvits were ſtill alive, and unpro- =; 
them to be eſcorted to the eccle- vided for there. 3 Fut 
Hallical Hate, fince the Kingdom f * 
wo, if CHAP: VL” * 
won 


Of Corfica ; its antient tate granted by a Pope to the republic of Piſa ; en- 
© guered by" the Genog/e ; oppreſſive and e government of it. Th 
- Cor/icans offer to ſubmit them/elves tothe Turks, The beginning of tht 
preſent troubles in that ifland; the Prince of Wirtemberg with an imperial 
army compels the malecontents to ſubmit, I he troubles begin again. This 
ire proclaimed king... Frenth army ſubdue the ifland 3 but upon their di. 
parture the malecontes renew the. mar with more fury than evi. 
Haſcal Paoli declared general of the Corficans.; he drives the Genocſt f 
the Fortified towons wpon the coaſts; and eftablifpes a regular government. 
. of. Gaproja, .. 
the outlines, and ſeem diſpoſed to 
eftabliſh/ a lar and anem 
form of — rol. Ck 
which the Genoeſe, without #0- 
reign aſſiſtance, are in no degr® 
capable of preventing. 
Republics, though fond of boa 
ing of the great advantages of ſree 
dom, yet ſeem to think it 100 
great a bleſſing to be communt- 
cated to others, ſo they are locke 
upon to be the worſt maſters 18 
the world. The Italian * 


H E ſtrenous efforts - which 
| have been made ſor a num- 
ber of years, by the natives of 
the iſſand of Corſiea, to recover 
their liberty from the Genoeſe; 
have in a conſiderable degree at- 
tracted the attention of the other 
nations of Europe. This ſeems 
| now to be more particularly the 
15 caſe; as under the conduct of 
14 treir preſent chief, they not 
's only bid fair for being entirely 
'" independent, but they have drawn 


CI? 
* 


For the I EAR 1967. 


| ave not eſca d this cenſure; and 
otters; ef of the Alen of chem is ſaid 


cation to bave ſuffered ſeverely, and to 
efls of have loſt great poet and property, 
longed, by incurring ic. Under ſuch a 
eighty, node of government; it is pro- 
hable that the Corſicans had fre- 
nber d quent and ſufficient cauſes of com- 
e king. M.. ee 
af thoſe l was the peculiar anhappinefs 
1 domi. or the inhabitants of this iſland, 
andre. that they were in all ages a prey to 
ers i breigners; doomed to feel the 
were Bad bun fande ef oppteſſion from every 
— ca tomer, they never ſeem to have bad 
? 


4 fixed or permanent government 
of their own. This continual ſtate 
of oppreſſion "depended in a great 
nexfure upon their central ſitua- 
don; in a manner ſurrounded by 
pat, warlike, and powerful na- 


This iſland, after 4 continued 
kin of revolutions, if paſſing 


wother may be called fo, was at 
ech granted by one of the 
Johes to the republic of Piſa, 
mich was then'a very Canfiderable 
tvritime tate. In the long wars 
mich enſued between this repub- 
lic and that of Genoa, Corſica 
ws 2 particular object of their 
contention ; and, after a tedious 
frupple, was conquered by the Ge- 
wel about the beginning of the 
iteenth century. The conduct 


maden e the Genoeſe j 

n the govern- 
dee b. WW nent of this iland, ers in ge- 
| dera to have been cruel, G 


mry, and impolitic. So large 'a 
umber gf nobles, who looked 
Won themſelves as joint monarchs 
of a iſland, which encreaſed their 
naty by having the game of a 


looked lingdom, wanted each in his own 

jafters in ie perſon, to ſhew ſome 

republic Anordinary exertion. of power, 
have * be? + 


from the hands of one tyrant to 


135 
that might perpetuate his fame as 
a — 43 ' Senſible alſo of their 
own weakneſs, their councils were 
guided by continual fear and dif. 
truſt ; ſo that their ſyſtem ſeemed 
to be rather to keep the ifland 
deſart and barbarobt, in bope of 
ſecurity in the poſſeſſion, than to 
ſuffer any improvement that could 
make it beneficial either to the na- 
tives, or themſelves. | 
The Corſicans were far from 


being paſſive dur this 

— 2 8 In the — 
century they carried on a bloody 
and deſperate war, which con- 
tinued ſeveral years, and in which 
they were very near ſycceeding 
againſt the Genoeſe; and when at 
laſt they were overeome, they of- 


fered to ſabmit themſelves to the 


Turks, rather than return under 
the yoke of their old maſters. 

The preſent troubles began a- 
bout the year 19293 it is true, 


there have been ſome intervals of 


tranquillity, but they were only of 


_@ ſhort continuance, and peace 


has never finee been thoroughly 
eſtabliſhed ' in the illand. The 
Gendeſe, after ſeveral encounters, 
finding their dn force inſuf- 
cient to reduce the malecontents, 
-were obliged -to call in an impe- 


«rial army under General Wach- 


tendonck to their aſſiſtance ;; but 
this army being alſo unable to 
reduce the Corſicans, a ſtronger 
was obliged to be brought ia un- 
der the command of the Prince of 
Wirtemberg. The Corſicans, unable 


to reſiſt ſo ſuperior æ force, were 


obliged to come into a treaty under 
the emperor's guarantee. The gain - 


ing of this poin is ſaid to have coft 


the Genoeſe thirty millions of 
French hvres : The troubles aroe 


from the cruel treatment of a poor 


7: ET # 


woman, 
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king of it. The hiſtory of this 
- adventurer is well known. 


36 ANNUAL 
woman, for a fingle paolo, about 
five Engliſh, which was her 
ſhare of a tax that ſhe was unable 


to BY” * 
| e peace was but of ſhort du- 
ration: Soon after the departure of 


the imperial troops, the Genoeſe 


are ſaid to have broke through eve- 
ry article of the treaty, and 
173 hoſtilities were again renew- 
ed with as much rage as ever. The 
 Genoeſe, now left to their own 
; ſtrength, carried on the war with 
little ſucceſs ; there was a great 
deal of blood ſpilt, and much 
miſchief done, but no effectual 
ſervice performed ; and while the 
- country was continually waſted by 
both parties, its mountainous na- 
ture greatly befriended the natives. 
At this time Giafferi, who was the 
chief of the Corſicans in both 
theſe inſurrections, choſe for his 
colleague, Giacinto Paoli, father 


to the preſent general of that na- 
tion. | 


Ihe Genoeſe were greatly em- 
barraſſed ; they hired a body of 
- Swiſs and Griſons, , who from the 
mountainous nature of their coun- 


try, they thought might have been 


fitter for the Corſican ſervice. than 
their own troops. They alſo pub- 
. ſhed an indemnity to all, their 


aſſaſſins and outlaws of every ſort, 


upon condition that they would 


- ight the battles of the republic in 


Corſica. = 
It was during theſe tranſactions, 
that the famous Theodore Baron 
Newhof arrived in the 
iſland, and was declared 


Afﬀter 
about eight months enjoyment of 
his-royalty, being ſeized with a 


- conſciouſneſs of the fatal dangers 
Which would probably attend the 


3 


cedented and terrible flaug 
which had been committed, wit 
the dread of ſtill greater vengeabes 
from ſo formidable a nation 2 


REGISTER 
detection of his falſehoods, and 
the impoſition he had Put upon the 
people, he prudently withdrey 
from his kingdom, under pretence 
of going to -haſten the ſuccoun 
which he had ſo promiſed, 
The republic of Genoa was u 
length obliged to enter into z 
treaty with France, to .reducethe 
Corſicans to obedience. It was in 
vain that the. malecontents re. 
monſtrated to. his. moſt Chriſtia 
majeſty, . againſt the cruelty and 
injoſtice of this procedure; 
detachment of French March 
troops were ſent to Cor- 
ſica under the command 1730 
of the Count de Boiſſeaux. Though 
theſe troops did à great deal af 
miſchief in the iſland, yet they 
were inſuffcient to ſubdue the, in. 
vincihle ſpirit of the; iſlander, 
Upon "this the French court ſen 
the following year, the Marguy 
;de.Maillebols.., at, the Pead of; 
.confiderable army to reduce them 
entirely to obedience, _, 
„ This general executed the de 
eſigus of his court effectually; the 
Corſicans were every where ove: 
powered, and laughter, ruin, 20 


deſtruction were ſpread throug 
every part of the land. 


He cu 
don the ſtanding corn, the vibes, 
and che olives, ſet; fire to the ni. 
lages, hanged numbers of monk 
and others who were moſt forwan 


in the revolt, and ſpread ſuch tet- 


ror. and deſolation in every qua 
ter, that the natives were once 
more obliged to ſubmit to. the 
antient bondage. The * 


ter 


Franca, effaced every idea, but 


"that of immediate ſafety. 


For the YEAR 1767. . . [37 


ds,” nd i - E. . 
two generals, Giafferi and Paoli, 
N ee bügel to quit the iſland, to 
"= drev dich they never returned ; they 
22 retired to Naples, where they got 
a iments, and ſpent the remainder 
1 TREE lives, 


Among many other propoſals 


a AY which the republic of Genoa made 
p uce tue n wis time to France, one was, 
dun affipn over a great number of 
Chat the inhabitants of Corſica, who 
| f ere to be ſent to people the diſ- 
Fi oy | unt French colonies ; upon which a 
4h 4 French writer remarks; that the 
n March, AY Genoeſe would have been ſatisfied 
J 1730. to be ſovereigns of the bare rocks 
Thou of Corſica, without ſubjects.ꝰ 
1 deal of The French troops be- 
* * 1741, ing at length withdrawn 

Y "a 1 from Corſica; the ſpirit of 
F. * the inhabitants began again to ap- 
Bo in its full vigour. They had 
MT dbliged to deliver up their 
7, 172 um by the laſt capitulation; their 


exiled countrymen, in che different 
towns of kaly, ſupplied them with 
ſome ; they ſtript the Genoeſe ſol - 


luce then 


we den of others, which they were 
h — not very willing to uſe, hut which 
oe 1 were afterwards effectually em- 
i Ju oed againſt themſelves, 
"Be — No ſpirit was ever more gene- 
one nl than that which appeared. in 
age yu" thus inſurrection; men, women, 
r monk nd young boys, and even the 
g forward Klergy bore arms. They elected 
1 (ach te two. new chiefs under the title of 
very gun. proteftors ; and having ſoon over- 
dete one dn de open country, they then 
810 the beleged and took the capital ci- 


a Corte, together with its 
4 long caſtle. A deſultory kind 
5 of war has been carried on, with 


it PTD 1 

3 ſome intermiſſions, ever Ende. | 
ho _ ln the year 1745, the Engliſh, 
idea but u allies to the King. of Sardinia, 


eat ſome men of war, who bom- 


ww. In e 
„. e ed and took the cities of Baſ- 


tia and San Fiorenza, which they 
delivered up to the Corſicaus. 
They however Joſt theſe cities ſoon 
after, in conſequence of the dif- 
ſenſions produced by the ambitton 
and diſagreement of their leaders 
and principal men. In the year 
1746, they ſent ſals to the 
Britiſh" embaſſador at Turin, to 
put themſelves under the protec- 
tion of the crown of Great Britain; 
which propoſals it appears were 
not accepted, In 1753, their lea- 
der Gaffori was aſſaffinated by ſome 
ruffians, who were ſuppoſed to 
be ſet on by the republic, as they 
had penſions allowed them in its 
territories, "hs ax 45 
During theſe tranſactions, Gia- 
cinto Paoli led a retired life in 
Naples ; his whole time was de- 
voted to the education of his ſon 
Paſcal, whoſe, genius and diſpoſi- 
tion were ſo happy, that no part 
of it was miſpent. The father 
ſeemed to have a pre-ſentiment of 
what his ſon would arrive at; the 
courſe of education he preſcribed, 
was calculated to form a prince 
and a * ; and the youn 
man made ſo excellent zu uſe © 
the inſtructions which he receiv- 
ed, that he became the-admira- 
tion of ſtrangers, as well as of bis 
eountrymen. 3 | 
The Corſicans tired of the con- 


tinual diſſenſions among their prin. 


cipal men, and of the conſequent 
evils that attended them; charm- 
ed beſides with the character and 
manners of young Paoli; ſent a 
deputation to invite him to Cor- 
fica, and to offer him the ſupreme 
government of the iſland, | 
This offer was gladly ac- 755 
cepted, ffs + 4p 

Thete was much to be reformed 
in Corſica; all forms of legal _ 
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381 - ANNUAL 
had been long laid aſide ; he found 
neither {| e 
nor union, amongſt the. people; 
all feuds . ol eral. 
nated by afſaſſigations, every one 
of -which begot a Det of new 
ones; che people, trained up in con: 
tinu — epi 79 
and eyery ſpecies of induſtry ;_ in 
2 — Paoli ſeemed in many in- 
ces to have more difficulties to 
contend with, than the legiſlators 
of the moſt eafly ages. 
1 The. happigeſs of his genus, 
and the ' reverence that was, paid 
to his virtves, enabled bits, Boe 
ever to triumph over all theſe dif- 
ficulties. Has perſuaſion and, ex- 
ample had fuch force in formi 
the people, that he ſoon drove the 


- 


Genoeſe to the remoteſt corners of 


the iſland; nor ad they any ſecu- 
rity but in the few fortihed towns 
which they polſteſied upon the ſea- 
£02 He then attended to the 


; a > 


© Civil part of the at initration, 3 
uc 


which he ſhewed ſuch abilities An 
conſtancy, as-were little to be ex: 


| pedted in ſo | aps man. He 


new modelled. the goyernment : 
but inſtead of taking advantage © 
the inflyence which he had on the 
people to eſtabliſh a tyranny, he 
ounded a democracy. He form- 
ed a great eouncil of the nation, 
by which every perſon in it was 
repreſented by two members for 
every pariſh, Who were elected an- 
nually. 
and had them ftrifly executed ; 
ſo that in a little time, he alm 
entirely eradicated the practice of 
aſſaſſination; as well as mary other 
enormities. 2 
He made many other regula- 
tions, Which, if he purſues... the 


ſame virtuous courſe in which he 


fer out, will perpetuate his name 


He formed good Jaws, 


REGISTER | 
with great honour to poſterity, 1 
He eſtabliſhed an i n 
Corte; he had proper ſchools fix. Bl 
ed in all the villages in che king. Bil 
dom; and by theſe © means 3 A 
opened the minds of the Cork, 0 
cans, and gradually prepared then ' 
r the reception of laws. * for 
Ia the mean time, the reppblie | 
of Genoa finding herfelf © inch. . 
pable of defending the few fortified * 
_ which remained in her Wl «: 
hands, entered! into a nepociation 5 
With France; in "conſequence of Will ge 
which the latter ſent ix d 
bartalions to ſecure them, 1764 a 
according to treaty, for ©- * 
four years. © Theſe troops were I 1, 
refttatned, by the conditions, ' from of 


acting offenſtively againſt the Cor. 
n | 

This meafure having in a great 
degree circumſctibed Paoli's ope- 
rations by land; it alſo ſerve 
to dire his activity to another 


ſphere, He had for ſome time ; 
oy taken 17 pains to form 77 

mething like a marine force; he q 
now attended to it with greate 1 
aigence, and was fo ſucceſsful f 
as greatly to incommode the Ge. 4 
noeſe trade, ay well as their con- * 
veyance of troops and ſtores, &. a 
to Corſica. In the courſe of thi /; 

ar he formed a ſucceſsful de- : 

gn, which was as r vi Wait 
his enemies, as it was ſurpriſing 8 
to che reſt of Europe. es of 

The iſland of Capraja, on the of ce 
coalt of Tuſcany, belonged to the of p 
Genoeſe ; it is about fix miles a ad 
tetigth,, and froth two to te Pair 
broad; it is very rocky and mou Wl "tins 


tainous, but fertile jn vines, aui bono 
which it produces a great quan- vie 
tity, The inhabitants are com 
puted to be about 3500; and. the 
men are ſuid to be the beſt Talon 
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b in the Mediterranean; the iſland to the principal fort, which was 
jofterity is ſo guarded and ſarrounded by called the Citadel, where they 
Thity _ a rocks, that it affords but one land- were immediately beſieged by rhe 
o0ls fix. ing place; the harbour is how- Corſicans, who guarded the land- 
1c King: ever a Very good one, and a com- ing place ſo well, that the Ge- 
eans þ mon place of ſhelter to the ſhips noeſe were ſeveral times repulſed 
e Cork: that navigate that quarter. in the attempts they made to re- 
red then Paoli conducted an embarkation lieve the fort. At wee. va: they 
Te for the conqueſt of this place, with however effected a landing, but 
reppbli ſo much ſecrecy, that the firſt ac- were totally repulſed with the loſs 
If inen. count which the Genoeſe received of 150 men; and the garriſon be- 
v fortified I of it, was the ſucceſsful landing ing reduced to the greateſt neceſ- 
in het i {his troops. The republic uſed fity for want of proviſions, they 
gocuation Wl every effort to prevent the loſs of were at laſt obliged to | 
uence of BH te place, and ſent out a'confide- ſurrender the fortreſs, May 29th, 
Xx nie naval force, with a body of after .a defence of 1767. 
„ 1764 troops, which were continually 102 days, during which 
1 re-inforced for that purpoſe. In they had lived upon bread and 
ops wer the mean time, the {mall garriſon water. 10 
es of Genoeſe in that iſland retired 
e Cor- a 
in a great "CHAP. VII. 
oli“; = | TV * 
Io ſery Great dftrefſes of the om the high prices of ion; riots and 
0 another hole ; LM $ er” of the his 2 5 Rat; — ec iſſued 
ome time fir their immediate trial. A proclamation againſt foreftalling ; the 
to form ' parliament prorogued; an embargo laid on fhips loaded with wheat. 
force; ht The fate of the 25 India company ; great diſputes between the mem- 
th greater bers Hit; their affairs become a ſubjet of general diſcuſſion. Meſſage 
ſucceſsful from the miniſtry to the court of Indig directors; à great increaſe di- 
4 the Ge. vidend carried by a NUMEYOWNS majority of proprietors. The parliament 
their con- meet ; notice taken in the ſpeech from the throne, of the neceſſity that oc- 
_— re cafoned the late exertion of authority, for the prejervation of be public 
le © " ſafety, als bo | 
e GP | (i 
xpected bf OON after the formation of the populace only ſet un to regu- 
; ſurpriting the new miniſtry, the diſtreſſ- late and lower the markets, and 
ts of the poor from the high prices to puniſh ſome individuals, who 
aja, on tte of corn, and every other ſpecies they imagined had contrihuted to 
iged to te of proviſion, became very urgent, their calamities by engroſſing, and 
ix miles u n | Eauſed great and general com- other practices for enhancing the 
> to three ts through every part of the price of proviſions beyond their 
and moun- ingdom. eſe complaints were juſt rate, But they did not long 
| vines, © followed by riots and tumults, in confine themſelves to theſe objects. 
reat qui Which, as uſual in popular com- When they had heated by being 
3 are * Notions, great irregularities were together in large bodies, they pro- 
3 And 8 ceeded to the moſt enormous ex- 
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bet fail! 
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geſſes. Much miſchief was done, 
and many lives were loſt in differ- 
ent places. The magiſtrates be- 
ing at length obliged to call in 
the military force to the aid of the 
civil ; the rioters were eaſily diſ- 
perſed, and the jails filled with 
priſoners. Judges were ſoon after 
lent to the counties chere the 
riots had happened, with ſpecial 
commiſſions to bring the — BA 
to immediate A, 3 in conſe- 
guencę of which ſeyeral of the 
eaders, and others the — out- 
rageous of them, were condemned 
to die ; maſt of theſe: were how- 
ever afterwards reprieved, ſeveral 
were tranſported, ſome got a free 
pardon, and ſome examples were 

made. 

| In the mean time, 
Sept. 11th, a proclamation was iſ- 
1766. ſued, for putting in 
force ſeveral ſtatutes 
that had been farmerly paſſed a- 
gainſt foreſtallers, regrators, and 
engroſſers of corn, But many 
doubted, whether this proclama- 
tion was well conceived, or well 


. timed. It was, in ſome fort, pre- 
. judging the queſtion, and declar- 


ing the ſcarcity to be artificial, 
which experience has fince ſhewn 
to have been but too natural. Ma- 
ny bf the old laws relative to 
proviſions are not well ſuited to 
the preſent ſyſtem of, our affairs; 
nor are they . quite conſonant to 
latter regulations upon the ſame 
ſubject. The old laws are at pre- 
ſeat, dark in the conſtruction, and 
extiemely difficult in the execu- 
tion, It was, apprehended that 
Bis meaſure Kal have an effect 
contrary to the intentions of the 
council, and by frightening deal- 
ers from the markets, would in- 


TT. 1 4 


from proceedin 
goes. At the ſame time, the uſe 


- neſs, 
ly confirmed, but enlarged the i 
lue of theſe acquiſitions ; as every 


creaſe that ſcargity it was deſigne d 
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to remedy. This was ſo well felt, 
that little was done towards en- 
forcing that proclamation, and it 
ſoon fell ta the ground. The ſame 
day on which this proclamation 
was paſſed, the parliament, which 
was to have met on the 16th of 
September, was prorogued to the 
11th of the following Novem, 


= | 
The price of wheat 

ſtill increaſing, ang- Sept. 26th, 

ther proclamation was 

iſſued, (better adapted to its end 


than the former, but more doubt. 
ful in point of law,) to prohibit | 


the exportation of grain. Mel. 
ſengers were diſpatched to the ſea- 
coaſts, to ſee that the terms of 
the proclamation were complied 


with, and to prevent ſuch ſhips 


as were loaded with wheat, or 
wheat - meal, at the ſeveral ports, 
with their car- 


of wheat was prohibited the dil. 
tillery. The former proclamation 
became afterwards a ſubject of 
much altercation in parliament, 
We gave in our 2 
NEO account of the great ac- 
R that had been gained by 
the Eaſt India company; of the 
flouriſhing ſtate of its affairs ; and 
the appearances there were of 4 
ſtability proportioned to this great- 
The later advices not on- 


day ſhewed their greater import 
ance, and diſcovered ſome nes 


part of the immenſe property, 


which the company was poſſe 

of in that part of the world. In- 
menſe ſpoil, as it has often 4p: 
peared too great for the minds of 
the conquerors, ſo it has ſome- 
rimes ſunk them to a worſe cor 
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ell felt, aition than that in which they had 


rds en- left the vanquiſhed. The amaz- 


and it ing ſucceſſes of the company, and 
ne ſame . the vaſt profits ariſing from them, 
mation Fr kindled diſſenſion among their 
„Which ſerrants in the Eaſt, and then pro- 
16th of (duced contentions of equal violence 
| to the WW in the company itſelf. 

Noven, BI It had been long expected, and 


much wiſhed by the proprietors of 
Fat India ſtock,” that they ſhould 
enjoy a ſhare ' of * thoſe ſweets, 
ich were the conſequences of 
their foreign ſucceſs ; and which 
they ſaw hitherto entirely engroſſ- 


pt. 26th, 


its end 
e doubt. 


prohibit I ed by their ſervants, Who came 
. Mel. bone every day incumbered with 
the ſea- rincely fortunes. As the proſ- 
terms of perous ſlate of the company's af- 
complied fairs was now publicly known 
ch ſhips and gn, it was accord- 
heat, or itoly expected by many proprie- 
al — ny 2 ths directors would have 
heir Cat- nnevately declared a ſuitable 
„the uſe nereaſe of dividend; This'ſeem- 
| the dil ed to them the more reaſonable, 
lamation # the ſtate of dividend then ſtood 
\bjet of # the loweſt point to which it 
ament. erer had been reduced, having 
volume 2 been lowered from eight to ſix per 


wh Lan. 
ſucceſſes of the company, the di- 


rectors ſaw nothing but its debts. _ 
Two factions aroſe upon this ſub. | 


je, one for increaſing the divi, 
dend, dhe other, which" was in- 
fluenced by the direction, for keep... 
ing it at the then ſtandard of 12 
per cent. At the midſummer court, . 
it was intended by the former, 
that if the directors did not volun- 
early declare an increaſe of divi- 
dend, to put it to the queſtion, and 
have it decided by the majority of 
proprietors preſent.” | 
As this intention was publicly 
known, ſo its ſucceſs. was ſuffi- 
ciently guarded 'a- © 
gainſt, and prevent- June 18th, 
. AY the vopen- 
ing of the court, a friend of the 
directors made a motion for in- 
creaſing” the dividend to eight per 
cent, the directors having declar- 
ed their diſapprobation of this mo- 
tion, the maker immediately with 
drew it: This adroit management 
put it entirely out of the power 
of the "proprietors th bring it on 
again at that meeting, as it would 
have bis contrary $a eſtabliſh- 
ed rules and forms of the court. 
The addreſs that was ſhewn in 
this tranſaction did not protect it 
from cenſure: the conduct of the 
directors was ſcfutinized with 
great ſeverity: the ſuppoſed mo- 
tives to it were laid open, and the 
pong papers became the common 
eld fot the diſcuffion' of India af- 


fairs, which were canvaſſed with 


reat animoſity, each party accuſ- 
ing the other of the moſt corrupt 
deſigns, and of tmiſrepreſenting, 
or private purpoſes, the real ſtate 
of the company's. affairs, The 
party for the Gregors admitted 
that the company had gained great 


great ac- Wi nt. in the moſt eritical period of 
gained by the late war; when the company 
> of the in the moſt diſtreſt fituation, 
airs ; nd a continuance even of its ex- 
vere of a {Wi fence appeared more than doubt- 
his great- WW ful. They thought that a great 
$s not on- ende and a floariſhing trade 
ed the vi H agreed with a low dividend, 
as every d tended to fink” to an artificial 
r import- , the price of ſtock, to the 
Ome nen Feat loſs of the preſent poſſeſſors, 
property, A the advantage of future deal- 
poſſeſſed ers, | . 
rid. Im- Theſe inclinations of the pro- f 
often ap. Nietors did not in any degree co- 
minds of i ride with the opinion of the di- 
has ſome- . ors, While the greateſt part 
= in #f the former confidered only the 
1110 BALL * 


advantages in the Eat; but 85 
"= * 4211 e e 
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the ſame time had plunged them- 
ſelves into dene Abende by the 


ence attending their extenſiye 


military operations. That their 


profits were com paratively re- 


mote and "ner their debts. 


urgent and certain; and that juſ- 
tice and good policy concurred 
in recommending, in the firſt place, 
a diſcharge of their incumbrances, 
zefore they thoyght of enjoying 
their profits, They recalled the 
tanſaQions of the memorable 
Sauth- ſea year, and the fraudulent 
methods then uſed for the raiſing 
of that ſtock. They aſſerted that 
ſach a premature attempt to aug- 
ment the dividend, Would rake 
the price of their fund to an extra- 
1 height, at which it would 
be impoſſible to ſypport it, would 
add treſh fuel to the ardor for 
gaming, encourage ſtock-jobbing, 
and open a new field to all t 
OR tranſactions of Change 


"0 the other hand, it was re- 
preſented 'as the greateſt hardſhip, 
that many of thoſe proprietors 
ir ro had mw in 2 
hands of the company durin 

moſt dangerous periads of the 
wat, might now, through neceſ- 
fity, be obliged ws difpoe of their 
ftock, without having the ſmalleſt 
compenfation made dor the 
| great riſks they had run. That 
in this caſe, new men, whether 
nativez or foreigners, would come 
in for the benefits to which the 
ett propane were To.jullly en- 
titled, as the marketable price of 
ſtock always nded upon the 
Jividend it yielded. That it was 
a novelty peculiar to the preſent 
time, to ſee that the poſſeſſars of 
propetty were the only people 
who could not enjoy any of the 
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advantages ariſing from it. That 


the cautious cecanamy of the di. 60 
reors was, confined. to. the pro. Bil © 
ietors only, while motions fo BY 
e moſt Pore private grant — 
were eagerly adopted by them. 5 
As to the debts which, the con. e 
ny owed; the reaſons draw the 
rom thence for not increaſing the 2 
dividend, were, they inſiſted, fu. 801 
tile and abſurd. It was (aid, t 85 
the company, while ever it con. 7 
tinued a commercial one, as wel 5 
as every other company of mer. 7 
chants, muſt always, in the nz Wl" © 
ture of things, owe large ſums of po 
money: That in the preſent caf, w 


the, creditors looked upon their 
ſecurity to be ſo good, and thought 
their money ſo well laid out, that 
there was pothiog they feartd 
more than the payment of it;! 
clear proof of which was, that te 
bonds bore a premium, ſo that the 
could fell them for more than the 
original debt that was, owing 0 
them, The Dutch Eaſt India com- 
pany was alſo introduced as a pre- 
cedent, which divided 20 fer Can. 
upon its capital, though the pol- 
ſeſſions and revenues of the Dutch, 
in that part of the world, were nat 
at preſent in any degree equal u 
thoſe of the Engliſh, _ 

As to the invidious mention af 
the South-ſea bubble, they ch 
ſerved that it was no way appl. 
cable the preſent caſe ; thai the 
high. rate of that ſtock was bull 
upon an. imaginary , baſis, which 
had no real exiſtence; ſo that Y 
ſucceſs depended entirely upon ti 
paſſions and covetouſneſs of tht 
people, which were the only es- 
gines it had to make uſe of. Tax 
on the contrary, pothivg could be 
better aſcertaioed than tbe prop®? 


; and that nothing 
of the company ; * 9 


111 9 — 
the pro. e ere ot Ane property, 
ne pro. Soad de able, whenever they 

tions for f ought bt) to diſpoſe of it at the 
e Stan I an and real value. That When 
chem. evety man, buyer and ſeller, knew 
the con- BY. intiuſic valor of fiock; by the 
gan tend Which it yielded; mere 
Gt 4 f. would be no farther room for ſtock- 
p ip 4 ſobbing 3 but that the uneertainty 
r it cnc * preſent wide of — 
5 WF occaſioned, operat rongly 
1 1 vel BN nd fo differently upon the minds 
oi mer. of the public; that there Was a 

78 * greater flutuation in che price, 
x _ and the pernicious effects of ſtock- 
(ven Fats jobbing were more ſenſibly felt, 
95 2 a than they had been at any other 
ume. | $6. , bs 

det I w courſe of difſ-nfion and al. 
* 11 tration between the _—_— 
; the me company, was produc- 

* . HY tive of — which were 
h ty then little” foreſeen or expected. 
© ton — Pi thing relative to them was 
den yoy laid before the public; the 


erat flare of their immenſe pro- 


1.95 2 2" became known to all per- 
Of . ſons ; their moſt private ſecrets 
he Dag were unveiled; their charters, their 
. Mot ſphts, their poſſeſſions, their con- 
"anal o ck at home and abroad; their 
e eu e fipites; and cheir utility 10 the 
en eon, were now matters of eager 
Mor 5 nd public diſcuſſiQun. The com- 
ay appli pany became the ground for the 
: Tha the molt abſurd projector to build his 
was bail Nlonary ſcheme on. and its pro- 
ls. which y Was an object to exerciſe the 
o chat i nyention of the idle, the needy, 

y pon the ud the rapacious. Pry 
eſs of the As the quarterly meeting ap 
oa e bed, at which it was er. 
» of. Thit al. wat the great object of 
g could be iſpute between the oppoſite par- 
ze property ts would come again upon che 
lat nothing urpet, it was ſor ſome time whilſ. 
con Nerd about dy the friends of one 
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of them, that the government in- 
tended 10 incerfere in ſome man- 
ner in the diſpoſition of India af 
fairs, bi. 35 Lanes : - 
Such an interference had been 
ſo unuſual; that the report at firſt 
gained no manner of credit. A few 
days before the meeting of the 
Michaelmas general court, a meſ- 

was, however, actually re- 
— by the directors from the 
miniſtry .; and it was immediately 


noifed about, that the 
had abſ(olately: forbidden "any in- 
creaſe” of dividend, and had alfa 


denounced threats againſt the com 
pany, which truck at its very 


The novelty. of an Engliſh mi- 
miſter of ſtate venturing to. inter- 
fere, as an vfficer of the crown, in 
a matter of private property, ex- 
cited in the higheft degree the at- 


tention of all ſorts of peo 
Many, however, ſtill fuppoled! — 


the report was calculated only to 
anſwer the particular purpoſes of a 
party, or at leaſt, that the terms 
were upon that account greatly 
exaggerated. The o. 


pening of the general Sept. 24th. 


court, at length re- 
lieved this curioſity ; a heifg in 

the 
other of the 


writing from the firſt Lord 
Treaſuty, and ſome 


miniſters, was read, ſetting" forth, 
«© That as the affairs of the Eaſt. 
India company hed been mention- 
od in parliament. laſt eon, it was 
very probable they might bo talen 
into conſideration again; there- 
fore, from the regurd they hall fe 
the welfare of the company, 

that they might have time to pre- 
pare their papers for that occaſion; 
they informed them, that the par- 
Hament would meet ſome time in 
November.“ e 


Letters 
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read from Lord Clive, and from 
the ſecret committee at Bengal, 
which not only confirmed, but ex- 
eeeded the accounts that had been 
formerly received of the great opu- 
lence of the company, the exten- 
fion bf its trade, and the perma- 
nent baſis, on which, as far as hu- 
man foreſight could judge, its ſe- 
curity was now eſtabliſned. The 
directors, notwithſtanding, ſtill op- 
poſed un increaſe of dividend ; and 
upon a motion being. made for that 
oſe, they inſiſted on a ballot, 

y which the decifion was evaded 
for a day or two. Another gene- 
ral court being called, this long 
conteſted queſtion was decided by 
ballot, and the dividend, which 
was to take place from the enſuing 
Chriſtmas, was increaſed, 'by a 
prodigious majority, from fix to 
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„Letters were at the ſame time 


brought on them the attention of 5, 
the mĩniſtry: a little time mo 75 
gave them an earneſt of the conſe. Wl on 
quences ; and as the diſpoſition of pro 
their affairs was in a great meaſure WW me: 
taken out of their own hands, de 
we are from that time to conſider mod 
them, not as a private, but a pub. Wl yo 
lic object. . ver 
Such was the ſituation of affair cro 

when the parliament met in the Wl cif 
beginning of the winter 1766. The u 
h from the throne obſerved, un 

that the high price of wheat, and effe 
the great demand for it from 2. en 
broad, had occaſioned their being dec 
aſſembled fo early. It took notice cor 
of the urgent neceſſity that occa- tut 
fioned an exertion of the royal au- do! 
thority, for the preſervation of the ef 


_ ſafety, by laying an em- 
argo on wheat and wheat-flour 
going out of the — ge It ex- 


ten per cent. preſſed a warm ſenſe of the late fr 

-» We ſhall take no farther notice daring inſurreftions ; a tefolution of 

of the ſquabbles between the mem- that the criminals ſhould be pu- at 

bers of the Eaft India company; we niſhed, and obedience to governs the 

have already ſeen that they had ment and the laws reſtored, S 

E o n oc 5 | a 

; HAP. VIII. | No 
J. 4 bil of "indemnity for thoſe concerned in the late embargo, brought in; 
if | great debates \ thereon ; the bill paſſed. The bill for reftraining all adi 
1 - "of \the  affembly of New York, brought in, ard paſſed. Land. tar re. 
"1 | .' auced" to three foillings in the pound.” Great debates upon India affairi; 


| _ - propoſals made by the company for an accommodation with government ; th 
| Prepoſali acceptad, and a bill paſſed for that purpoſe. Bill for guy 
| India dividends ; great debates thereon ; the bill paſſer, and t 605% 
; breaks up. 49-44 Mn | when er. 4 wm 

45 2 k 


Ver ſince the 15th of Charles 

the: fecond, corn, when un- 

der a certain price, might be le- 
N — Whenever it had 
mn thought proper to break in 
| upon this principle, it was always 

| done by aQ of parliament. But 


- 
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when the tion was iſſaed, 
corn had not reached the pn& 
within which wp n — 
been permitted. Lo Jay an em 
— therefore, by any ſuppoſed 
authority legally exiſting in 4 
king and council under ſuch cr 
cumſtances, 
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cumſtances, ſeemed to be a diſpen- 
fog with an act of ce. 
Though the laying of the embargo 
on wheat was in expedient, and 
probably at that time a neceſſary 
meaſure, than which nothing _ 
be more bi ular, yet 
mode of that a 8 
upon by the more diſcerning in a 
very dangerous light, as by it the 
crown ſecmed to aſſume and exer- 
ciſe a power of diſpenſing with the 
lays. This was one of the grie- 
yances which had been the moſt 
efectually provided againſt at the 
revolution; at which time it was 
declared to be utterly and directly 
contrafy to the known laws, ſta- 
tutes, and freedom of the N. 
dom. To prevent therefore the 
efabliſhment of ſo dangerous a 
ent, and to perpetuate a 
ledge to poſterity,” that no- 
thing leſs than a law could protect 
frow die” puniſhment the fragiers 
of ertentors of an illegal act; and 
at the ſame time wids juſtice to 
the reftitade of a proceeding, 
which, though, not authorized by 
lay, was done for public good, 
6 ee 1 — hr in 
ov, 24, to indemni per- 
1 ſons who had acdel in 
obedience to the late act of council 
tor the embargo. oy 
Thoſe who conducted the mini- 
ſerial buſineſs in the houſe of com. 


mons, gave but little oppoſition 
to this bil when. it was aggeſledd 
to them : a principal ſervant of the 


crown brought it in; and there 


appeared on this occa ſion, for the 
ir time, plain marks of ſome 


liſagreement in opinion, and alie- 


nation in affection among the mi- 
nir y. However, it was remark- 
ed, that though this bill provided 
for the indemnity” of the inferior 


[4 
officers, who had afted under th 
proclamatioth yet it paſſed by the 
council who adviſed it; and ha 
not a preamble” fully expreſſive o 
the illegality of the meaſure, In 
theſe reſpects the bill was amended, 
and made perfect. But this pro- 
duced much altercation and de- 
bate, eſpecially in the houſe of 
lords. Some of the miniftry and 
their friends, who had been not 
only the warmeſt advocates for li- 
berty, but who'ſet up as the pa- 
trons and defenders of it, were 
charged with ſuch a change in their 
minds and opinions, that they vin. 
dicated the preſent exertion of pre- 
rogative, not only from the pecu- 
har circumſtances that ſeemed to 
influence it, but they alſo ſupport- 
ed it as à matter of right; and 
aſſerted, that a diſpenſing power, 
in caſes of ſtate neceſſity, was one 
of the preropatives inherent to the 
crown. 'This' ſeeming deſertion 
from the fide of liberty, to prin- 
ciples ſo directly oppoſite, ' as it 
had ſome ſevere ſtrictures made 
upon it within doors, fo it was thb 
occaſion of many pointed ſarcaſt 
without, on the beaten ſubject of 
occafionaF patriotiſm. 
In the courſe of the debates oc- 


| cafioned by theſe high! net ive 
0 


tenets, the real can | 
ceſſity for the late (exertion 
power were firſt ' enquired into; 
and then the doctrine of a diſpenſ- 
ing power in ſuch caſes was ably 
an werfully attacked. It was 
e that the miniſtry had re- 
cerved ſuch information in the. be- 
inning of Auguſt, of the ſtate of 
Nis harveſt; the quantity of corn 
in the kingdom, and of the 
increaſe of its price; that they be- 
came then as thoroughly maſters 
of the ſubject, and as fully — 
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to meet on the 16th. of 
_ dar to .which 
to, take that amr 
N matter — conſideratian, 
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— AE. 
notige, 

u have prevented. fe ap- 
Peatance of necelbty,, far the mi- 


io: Eh ty in n 
this power mul 
x lodg 


ed ie and . 
it was lodged in the ki 

Thos? maintained that this doctria 
was nat contrary. to the ſecurity of 
the: N Ions ot. do the ſpiru of 
— Ui ace they admitted that i i 
could be legally exerted only ig 
reat wy for the 


— * 5505 parliament, and whey 
parliament. cannot bg conveniently 


ian. allembled ; that in thoſe caſes the 


3 tp commit an 0 


6, The: by 5 — 


— 10 
Aa ie = — 


Om or even 4 — 8 
wo it was, put out of the Las 


| 3 e Ay for an em- 
was iſſued in 
* for log + 6 
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e 5 that bis ma- 


ETL pol by paclame 
HA ths. ates band, the Lie abe. liam 
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iting "the opinion of 
„chat it was 41 
to ſuppoſe any Nate with- 
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evil cannas, be very, greats; ſince i 
* at forty days tyranny at work, 
73 this it way, anſwered, tha 
doRring of neceſſity was th 
very prineiple by which all the er 
practices in the FR of the Sta: 
arts had been defended, That the 
8 00 for the court in the reign 
Charles the firſt, Would hayy 
ded. this exe pron "of neceſſity i 
. petition of right; the houl 
of. lords had even come into i, 
2 upon conference with the com: 
mons, were cogyinged that this 
f- exception wou! 17 5 Ener yated 
the the whole law ; and it was accord- 
ingly rejected. to the plea of 
neceſity,. this anſwer is ready is 
the mouth of every one, that i the 
erown is the judge of that necel 
fity, the power is unlimited, be- 
1 5 98 iſerętion of a} prince 
au council may app it to 
any inſtance whatever ; and ſo dif 
cretion degenerates into deſpotiſa, 
Therefore, che wildan of the con- 
2 has gxdudgd eue diser. 
tion in the crown 1720 Aar 
nt. laws, and emancipated adty of par- 
ent from the royal! 7 


eee 


188. which js but anofhe my 


for a temporary, repeal, to 
e 16 lycged 4 


** the 1 


- 


for the . ich only it can belong, chat is, 
ergenc i king» lords, and commons, 

uud bo together conſtitute. the only 
d that in ſupreme ſovereign authority of this 
he king, yern ment. Nor did parliament 
doctriae cer allow of the diſpenſing pow- 
curity of , or any thing of the kind, be- 
ſpiru of e it was exerciſed under the 
ed that i ſpecious pretence of the ſafety of 
only in dhe nation being concerned, and 
ring the Ee whole kingdom in danger, 
ad whey . bich was the uſual. jargon, and, 
Sate if true, implied the moſt urgent 
Cales ecefiity. - 0  3av9y ; 
„ Goce i WW That the receſs of . parliament, 
at wort, er its not being convenient to a- 
red, tha enble it, are diſtinctions not 
Was th donn by the conſtitution. That 
Il thee it is now modelled, the parlia- 
the vi; 


nent muſt. always be in being, 
n that n+ 


That the 
the reign meat a degree, that even an ex- 
uld haye jired parliament, revives when ne- 
eceſſuty 1 liry w be aſſembled, and ano- 
de hour Wer © t choſen, | That as to 
into i, lun, there a no days in 
e cm. ch ads of parliament 
that this hey. are, 1 ike jariſdictions 
eneryatel bet ny be evaded: by going into 
accord. ſaftuary: They are of equal 
e plea of Perce while in being, at all times, 
ready u all places, and. over all per- 
hat if the eas; though made in a ſhort time, 
hat necele ey have a conſtant and laſting 
ited, be- erte Acts of the executive power 
bg Peine er incident, temporary, and in- 
MY 1 ſiantaneous ; but acts of parlia- 
ad ſo dil- ent are permanent, made as the 
leſpotiſm, Biecreral rule by which the ſubject 
f rhe con- to live, and be governed. 7 
ny disc. BN Vnlefs therefore it can be ſaid, 
1 poluve that the moment parliament breaks 
ts of pat. lp, the king ſtands, in its place, 
rerogs- che continuance of acts is re- 
ot ſaſpes. boned into his hands, he cannot 
er Wo", right ſuſpend, any more than he 
go fee Wien make laws, both requiring the 
per Pate power, The law is above 
4 
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the king; and the crown, as 
well as the ſubject, is hound by it, 
as much during the receſs, as in the 
ſeffions of parliament ; becauſe no 
point of time, nor emergent cix- 
_cumſtance, can alter the conſtitu- 
tion, or create a right not antece- 


dently inherent ; theſe only draw 
ſorth into action the power that 


before exiſted, but way quieſcent. 
There is no ſuch prerogative in any 
hour or moment of 2 veſts 
the ſemblance of a legiſlative power 
in the cr ] I.. bo 
I che crown had a legal right 
to ſuſpend or break, through any 
one law, it muſt, have an equal 


right to break thraugh them all. 


That no true diſtinction can be 
made between the ſuſpending power 
and the crown!s | zaifing money 
without the conſent of parſiament. 
That they are preciſely alike, and 
Hand, upon the very _ ground. 
They were born twins, lived toge- 
ther, and together it was hoped 
were buried at the gevolution, paſt 
all power of reſurrection. "That if 
any difference was to be made, be- 


tween raiſing money, and the ſul- 


ading-and diſpenſiag power, the 
tex, is the moſt dangerous, as 
that which might do the moſt uni- 
verſal miſchief, and with the great- 
| ſpeed, as it inclyler-the whole. 
vt that as neither of them ever 
did belong to the crown, no doc- 
trine 48 admiſſible that maintains 
either the one or the. other. Tha 
the preſent diſtinctions are only an 
alleviation of the diſpe power 
to ſweeten it ſo as o go down, it 
being ioo nauſeous ia the fall ſtinkr 
ing potiop. That che, ſaſety of the 
crown, as well as the ſecurity of 
the ſabject, requites us to ſhut up 
every avenue that leads to tyrannys 
And that the ſupereminent Prefer 
A gative 
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ative of the kin ngs of Eng land,” by 
Hick they excel in oe. all the 


fovereigns upon ark, 5 "this, 


that they rule over "reemen, not 


over {laves: - WO 
* Upon the le it Was Tia, 
"that if the doArine of ſaſpenfioni, 


on the plea of Rate neceſfity, was 
* admitted! us conſtitutional,; the 
revolution could be called nothing 
but a fucteſs ful rebellion; and ' a 
lawleſs and wieked invaſion's the 
the bill of 


rights of the crown; 
rights, a falſe and ſcah##6as Ubel, 


and an infim6us impof don Both 
of gre ek and that 

che Second neither abdicat. 

ed nor forfeited, - but was bed 


on prince a 


of his crow- . 
In the courſe of theſe debates, 
"the neceſſity of the emba 
; Univerfally allowed; and t 


Dec. ath, 
paſſed ; and many were ſurpriſed, 
that che 


regularly agreeing in principles, 


ed it, would hazard their 
an occaſion,” chat 


1 peri free: upon 


not ſeem attended with arty'a 


. pdyantapes equal” to the 


Tiſk; . 
The factious turbulent ire 
which ſeemed to have taken pof- 
ſeſſion of the minds of ſome of out 
North American colonies on oc- 
vaſion of che ſtamp-act, Ws fat 
from being molliſied by the lenient 
conceſſiond in their favour, and 
the great conſideration ſhewn to 
their circumſtances by the gigs. 
ture. Not content with the pri- 
vate acts of outrage that were too 
often repeated, and marks of diſ- 


reſpect to government which were 


yoo frequently ſhewn ; the aſfem- 
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own,” without any regard to th 


ile. 

ity of the authority was only 
bjeQted tot It was muck to the 
ſutisfaction of the pub- 
lic,” that this bill was 


gentlemen, who, without 


bly of New Vork had, in dired op: 
poftion to the act of: laſt ſeflioy 
for the providing of the two 
with neceſfaries in their uarten 
paſſed an act of aſſem ly, 

Which theſe Pest were regt 
Tated'atid ſettled ĩ a mode of the 


Preſcribed by parliament. 
This affair — brought be 


ſore the houſe; oned many 
bates; and ſome ri us meaſurs tat 
were propoſed.” The general og: 


nion, however, was rather to 102 
them to demper atid a" ſenſe d 
their duty, h acts of moderation 
which" ſhotid at the ſame tim 
Fefficiently rt the dipnityd 
the repens Wit b 8 — 
meaſures 5 n 1 — 
oy a pied of diſcontent which wu 
too prevalent among then 


Upen hen. principles, 
2 bill was paſſed, by Jet ih 
which the povernor; council, 
aſſembly of New York, ;, wore pl 


hibited from or - aſſentinf 
to any act Mira bl 


for an) 
purpoſe whatſotver; © til the hat 
in every reſpe&comphed with al 
the terms of the act of parliament 
This reſttiaion;” though'! Inuit 
to one colony, was à leſſon to then 
#1, and ſhewed their cothparatine 
mferiority, When brought in que 
tion with tue aten legiſlathe 


an obs event which happened: thi 
ſeſſion, as it ſhewed a want a 
Rrength i in the miniſtry, ſo it allo 
made many think that it fore- 
boded a diſſolution to their ex- 
iſtence in that character. 7 
taxes with which all the 

ſaries of life were loaded in con- 
ſequence of the expences of the lal 
war, lay ſo heavy upon the — 
rious and * Lg” 


$3.2 


„ * 


„ th os 
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* ys the nation, that it was thought mons ſeemed from the beginning 1 
he tries, te proper, ſince the concluſion very much reſerved in this affair. 5 
* pf the peace, to continue the — A committee had N FOR; 1 
mbly, b at four ſhillings in the pound, been appointed early ov. 25th. 
5 than to add to the diſtreſſes of the in the ſeſſion, to look into the ſtate 


ople, by [increaſing thoſe upon and condition of the company. It 
peceſſaries. This was a new mea» was ſome. time, after ordered, 
fare; any addition to the land-tax, after ſeveral warm debates, that 
ut was formerly, granted to copies of the company's char- 


* 0 
4 — _—_ — iu 


170 un on a war, was always taken ters, their treaties with, and 

unc of at the return of peace; but as grants from the country powers; 8 
— that cuſtom had been now for ſome 2 with their letters and cor- [> 
cr to bg broken through, the whole reſpondence to and from their A 
4 ſenſe -an began to be con ſidered as ſervants in India; the Nate of their '| 
oderation ben of the ſettled revenue, that revenues in Bengal, Bahar, O: N 
ſme tm appointed to anſwer the cur- rixa, and other places, ſhould all t» 


vat ſervices of the year. It was be laid before the . houſe: allo 


Og! 11 hep, to the great ſurpriſe and diſ- an account of all expences incurred wh. 
10 Nas ppointment of the miniſters, that by government on the company's 18 
-whichwu xeoluton. paſſed the houſe, ſup- account, whether in the naval; 10 
nonp then r 1 a er majoritys military, or 8 other des 4 
1574 Kh reduced t tax for the partments. Gteat part of the 01 
June 45t elend year | to three ſhillings in ſeſſion was conſumed in fruitleſs i 1 
10 te pound. This was ſaid to have diſcuſſions. Violent animoſiti 1: 
zuncil, a ti of ' 11 
wi ol w_ the fir i& money bill, in which arole; and all the topics were [| 
r aſſentit n had been diſappoint- bandied about, which can agitate 131 
for ar) ace the revolution; and it the minds of a people, on = 41 


— 


u 00w loolced upon as a fatal hand jealous of their liberties, a 


they hat 
ed lth em of weakneſs, In this on the other, eager by every mean '} 
parliarhet be public was however miſtaken, to relieve the ace high! ſtate o i 
h lit bugh appearances ſeemed ſtrong- their finances, | | 


to then 
othparative 
ht in quef 


legiſlative 


_— 


—— 2 — 


g cduntenance the opinion. In the courſe of this ri tg 
The great buſineſs of the ſeſſion ſcrutiny, an. order was kh, 5-54 
thatof the Eaſt-Indiacompany, printing the Eaſt India papers, 
om whence great expectations The court of directors upon this 
been conceived, and on which preſented a petition, ſetting forth 
lent debates aroſe in both hou» the great injury it would be to the 


* in the houſe of com- mally put, aroſe and were diſcuſſed 


or. X. 0 in 


a want af 15 as this matter involved con- company, and the many ill conſe- 
„, fo it hel points of the higheſt na, quencos that would probably at, 1 
at it for- and indeed was in all teſpects tend the printing of the private %. 
their er Nen It was re: correſpondence: between them and 14 
ger. I , though, it ſeemed their ſervants, . Upon this, a mo: | 
* g capital miniſterial meaſure ; tion being made to diſcharge the | 
ded in cot # cher from diſapprobation former order, a debate enſued ; but „ 
s of the lal de mode and principles of it was at laſt; agreed that the pri- (+ 
n the labo⸗ r. or from ſome diſcon- vate correſpondence ſhould not bg 1 
ng part of 1 1 themſelves, is uncer- printed. | * | 
* te dat the principal officers of Great queſtions, though nat for- I 
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in the courſe, of this enquiry. A- 
mong others, the right of the com- 
pany to their territorial acquiſi- 
tons was called in 3 It 
was argued that they had no right 
by their charters to any 22 
that ſuch poſſeſſions in the hands 
pf a trading corporation were im- 

oper and dangerous ; and that 
Tir were even legally and politi- 
cally right that { rm ſhould hold 
thoſe territories, yet the vaſt ex- 


* 


nditure of government, in the 
rotection of that company, gave 
t a fair and equitable- title to the 
revenues ariſing from the conqueſts, 
Thoſe who maintained the rights 
of the company, denied that the 
rown had made any reſervation of 
fach acquiſitions as had been made 


fight pretended from the expences 
of government, the company ſtood 
as fair in that light as the crown, 
they having expended much greater 
fums in acquiring the diſputed ter- 
ritories and revenues. of 
Upon theſe topics, this t 

ot was debated ; and though 
it was frequently -taken up, the 
houſe appeared difinctined to the 
determination, of a queſtion teem- 
ing with ſuch important conſe- 
gue:ces, A great man, then at 
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the head of the finances, declare 
fully againſt trial of ſuch a righ, 
in ſuch a court as the houſe of 


commons, and ſtrenuouſly recon. y 
mended an amicable agreemen pe 
with the company. * 
On the other fide, a party 1 
of the proprietors of Eaſt lad 

ſtock, though they ſtrenuaul) * 
maintained, chat the company vu ni 
fully entitled by law to enjoy the ae 
benefit of the territorial acquil-Wl :- 
tions it had made in India, du dn 
ing the remaining term of in a.. 
charter; yet thought it would E d 
happy, by à reaſonable compoi- Wl... 
tion to prevent all doubtful even cc. 
Many meetings were held to n n 


purpoſe, and many ſchemes and 
propoſals, by the directors aud 


by it. That it was a dangerous others, were laid before- the con fea 
infringement on property and pub- pany. ' — | 
lic faith to queſtion” them, as the In the mean time a * 
„mpany had purchaſed its char- | te court was held, May 68. for 
ters from the public, and that they Wherein the dividend - of 
were confirmed by act of parlia- for the enſuing half year, to cur. 
ment. That if the crown had any mence at Midſummer, was decline 
right to the poſſeſſions of that body ed to be fix and a quarter per cen 17 
n India, the courts were open for and about the ſame time, a ſchene by 
thetrial of that claim; thatthehouſe of propoſals for an accommods fey 
of commons was not by the con- tion was to. Theſe werde 
ſtitution, the interpreter of laws, laid before the pe wbic A aber 
or the decider of legal rights ; that by this time was publicly know Way + 
it would be of the moſt fatal con- to have unfortunately ind ugon 
ſequence to the liberties of Great ſtate of ſuch diſtraction, that the) WW O. 
— if ever they ſhould aſ. had no opinions in common. 4 bent 
ume it. That as to the equitable cordingly they ſhifted the prop® WW nine; 


ſals from one to another, a 

could come to no determination 
upon them, what to accept, © 
what to refuſe, 80 that the . 
niſtry declining to take any pe 
in the negoti out of the houſe 
a petition was pre- 


ſented to parliament, May bil. vis: 
which —— *. poker 11 h 
ſets of propoſals for a temp® year 
agreement, which was Co COP 


ee years, 4 


y the fitſt of theſe propoſals, 
ch a right, Wl the government were to grant the 
\ houſe of tompany ſome advantages with re. 
fly recon, Feſt to the inland duties on their 
agreement Wi teas, and a drawback on the ex- 

dortation of them to Ireland and 
large party BN the colonies, and ſome others re- 
Eaſt lodu BS refting raw fillt, calicoes, muſ- 
renuouly i im, the recruiting ſervice and 
mpany vu filitary ſtores. That in return, 
enjoy the WT iter deducting C. 400,000 a year, 
al acquiſ. in leu of the company's form 
ndia, du · WW commercial profits; the nett pro- 
rm of in ae of all the remaining revenues 
would E ad trade, after deducting all 
> com ges, were to be equally di- 
tful event aer between the goveritment 
1eld to du ard the company: provided that 
hemes and y in the new 


the company's pro 
— continued for three 


ih the ſecotid pfopoſals; the 
empary offered, upon the ſame 
fer, w pay the ſpecific ſum 
of . 8 a year, fot three 
fan, by half” yearly payments; 
md to jndemnify the public for 
% loſs the revenue irhght be at, 
dy granting the advantages which 
they required in the ted trade; if 
the advanced conſumption of it, 
fiken at am avetage of five years, 
did not anſwer end. e pe- 
ton cbneläded ' with a pathetic 
Rmonſtrarice t the houſe, to in- 
teat they would confider the im- 
mineat dangers to which, in many 
mica! conjunctufes, their pro- 
ſerties had been oftin expoſed ; 


pended fince the commencement. 
the wars in India, in which 
tity bad never bben the apprefiors ; 
te low dividends which, not- 
mithſtinding theif-f&w lofſes at fea, 


f years; whilſt the public remain- 
A in the uninterrupted poſſe on 
an antinal revenue; arifingfrom 
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ve very large ſums they had ex - 


bey had received during a courſe 


44 
the company's trade, of the full 
value of one third of their capi- 
tal. They laſtly appealed to the 
fiyour and protection of the houſe, 
and flattered themſelves, that the 
circumftances mentioned would 
intitle them to that candour and 
juſtice, which have ever been the 
characteriſtics of the Britiſh ſe- 
nate, | 

Theſe latter propoſals were ac- 


et cepted by the houſe, with this dif- 


ference only, that the agreement 
was limited to Wo- 
inftead of three years, June i 2th. 
and 4 bill was ac- | 
cordingly paſſed upon theſe terins: 
A meſſage ftom the miniſtry 
had been read at the general court, 
which declared the laſt increaſe 
of diyidend, rẽcommending to the 
company to make no aügmenta- 
tion of it, till their affairs werk 
further conſidered df. This mef- 
2 producing the deſigned 
, two bills were brought in- 
to the houſe, one for regulating 
the qualiſications of voters pony 
ing companies, and the other for. 
further regulating the' making of 
dividends by the Eaſt India com- 


Y- | 

755 the laſt of theſe bills the late 
act of the company was reſcinded, 
and they were tied down from 
riifing their dividends above ten 
per cent. till the next meeting of 
parliament, This bill met with 
great oppoſition ; the former de- 

were renewed with more 
warmth than ever, and the compa- 
ny irteffeftnally petitioned againſt 
it , a 


The company alſo made a pro- 

ſal, that if this bill which ſtruck” 
d immediately at their privileges, 
was laid afide, they would bind 
themſelves from any farther in- 
creaſe of dividend; durivg the time 

0 of 
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7 the temporary agreement. This. 
propoſal was as ineffectual as 
petition, 
The advocates for the bill, be- 
fides. many of thoſe arguments, 
yhich have already appeared in 
the caurſe of the former diſputes 
between the members of the com- 
pany, ſeemed to ground their 
motives on the following prin- 
ciples. To prevent the payment 
.. a higher dividend than the cir- 
cumſtances of the company could. 
afford, without endangering their 
credit. To regulate t s 8 8 
in ſuch a manner, as jo pur an end 
to the fluctuation of that ſtock, 
which, if allowed to go on, was not 
only likely to introduce a pernici- 
ous ſpirit of gaming, but would 
go tend to keep down the other 
ocks, the riſe of Which 1 is a great 
means of . the Fred 
of the national 
encraachment might . Dh — 


any, dividend of the company, upon 


the revenue of its late territorial 
acquiſitions, ſo that the claim of 
the public may. ſuffer no loſs, till 
that affair was finally pn 
On the other fide, the oppo 
to the bill ſhewed, that by ge 
late of the any's affaire, 
which were laid before the parlia- 


ment, it was Bas pop that yu | 


were in circumſtances able to ma 

a much greater increaſe of divi- 
dend, without in any degree affect- 
ivg their credit; as it appeared 
ths they had effects not, only j 
amply ſufficient to diſcharge every 
Juſt demand, but that, after. even 
repaying their capital, a prodigi- that 
ous furplus would ſtill remain; an 

that a doubt of their being able. 
to divide 80, oc l. among them- 
ſelves, when they were allowed 
to be in circumſtances to pay the 
government 400,000 |, a year, 


* 


acquiſitions in 


could ſcarcely deſerye a {eriow 


the con ſideration. 


It was faid, that if a bill for re. 
&rainipg the future dividend of the 
company were proper, upon the 
ideas of fixing, and Preventing 2 
fluctuation in the price -of in 
ſtock ; that end required only 
that the dividend, ſhould be hed 


with ut 55 Wee, ta the quantug 
of it, and may be as well attained 


by a dividend. of 1 5 of 10 pe 


reve That . this ro far frog 
ing any park af the real purpok 
of the beben bill, that be hen 


period 4 which the reſtrictian i 


confined, cannot hut increaſe, in. 
liead of 12 that fluctus- 
tion; and encourage, inſtead of 
cheoking the infamous. pradiicg 
of the alley, For that the pa ion 
ot men would be warmly agitated 
during the ſummer, in ſpeculating 
on the 1 of this reſt 
tion bei ered , to 2 on 
che o A next ſe rk ot 
＋ its g farther... continued 
hat the e made by th 
company, m a 4 
friction o Aigen 12 4 
cent. duting (os rene * x 
the, K. ve obviate 
e hy ſecured ever 
ket end which might have ben 
propoſed, but cayngt be attains 
by. the reſent bill; with this a 
ditiona Aare that as it wound 
have been done with their conſent 
it would hay bale u liable to vo 
fon of injo ot NN 
hat the argument; Which had 
"The ule of, on a loppabin 


that the t the teten 
gh — Eaſt Lodis 


was not in the enge 
but i is Ho 5 N e r 
one e 2058 s of the 

a precedent, of the moſt dang<v® 

nature; — the Company 1 


01 
them bei 
lels eſtab 
ly dang 
the ſub) 
becomyn 
of parl 
opinions 


_ | 
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ot on, and no claim againſt 
them being ſo much as made, much 
re. eG eſtabliſhed, it would be high- 
e n dangerous to the property of 
the de fuljeRt, and extremely un- 
uo a becoming the juſtice and dignity | 


of parliament, by extrajudicial 
opinions, to call into queſtion the 
legality of ſuch a poſſeſſion. 


tan Many other objeQions were 
ined ade, as well to the form of this 
o pr WW bill, as to the principles on which 
frog «was. founded z and the probable 
pez WW conſequences that might attend it, 
ſhon vere placed in a ſtrong point of 
an 14 (view. Among the reſt it was ob- 
„ 10» Need, that a legiſlative interpofi- 
Qua tion controuling the dividend of a 


ming company, which had been 


dice gay voted and declared by thoſe 
ons vw whom-the power of doing it 
tajed w intruſted, and to whom there 
lating wa do ground to impute an abuſe 
eſtc4 dthawwer; who bad lent their 
re 0g woney to the public upon the ex- 
In, 0 pres ſtipulation that they might 
inued gecdſe their diſeretion with re- 


ras io the diyidends, provided 


A ee Tt their effecte, undivided, were 
1 pit cient to anſwer their debts ; 
age. rn altogether without example. 
- il That, as 1t tended to leſſen the idea 
every WS that ſecurity and independence 
: ber the power of the ſtate, which 
tained ad induced all Europe to depofit 
vis a ein money in the funds of Great 
would ten, the precedent may be at- 
ſcat; WiWteaded with the moſt fatal con- 
no 0s WiWquences to public- credit. 

ct. Allthee reaſons, and many others 
ch has Which were given, proved entirely 
oben efetual; the bill was carried 
aua wal a great Oppoſition in both 
lodie fave 26th houſes; in the upper 
pan, . © © houſe 5g lords voted for 
ted & and 44 againſt it; and a ſtrong 
11, was >" nervous proteſt was entered a- 
e sed by 1g lords, Agend 
61's . . 


2222. 1545 
was at length put to this . 
tedious ſeffion! of parlia- July 24. 
ment; after it had ſat almoſt the 
whole ſummer. 

The great hopes which had been 
formed, in the beginning, of the 
{trength and confiſtence of the new 
miniſtry, which, 1t was ſuppoſed, 
would act entirely under the gui- 
dance of the late great commoner, 
now a noble earl, began very early 
to wear off. Though the noble 
lord in queſtion had loft much pf 
his popularity by the acceptance 
of a peerage, and ſome other parts 
of his conduct; yet many were 
ill inclined to expect great nati- 
onal advantages. from his being 
at the head of an adminiſtration 
of his own forming. Theſe hopes, 
whether well or il founded, were 
nipped in the bud; the noble lord 
in ſome time afier the opening of 
the ſeflion, fell into ſo bad a ſtate of 
health, that after an unſucceſsful 
crial of the Bath waters, he was 
obliged to relinquiſh all attention 
to buſineſs ; in which fituation he 
ſeems to have continued ever fince. 

This misfortune looſened the 
bands that ſhould have cemented 
the other members of adminiſtra- 
tion: They had moſt of them, 
upon late occaſions, publicly ac- 
knowleged their jnabilicy, as in- 
dividuals to undertake the arduous 
talk of government ; and . 
their be hopes upon the ſus, 
perior abilities of the nobleman 
we have mentioned. His incapa- 
city having now left them with- 
out a head, there was no weight 
left to preſerve a proper union 
or ſubordination, ſo that they diſ- 

eed both in meaſures and opi- 
nions; and the public were at 2 
loſs where to look for the mini- 
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N UA R V. 
x. A: His majeſty's royal 


. r-mills at Fever- 
Mam, "this morning about five 
minutes aſtef the clock ſtruck 
twelve; a ſtove, in which were 25 
barrels of gunpowder; blew up; 
happily no perſon was near at the 
time. The exploſion was fo great, 
as to be heard 20 miles diſtant, 
Many windows of the houſes in 
town are ſhatered in pieces; and 


the violence of the ſhock occa- 


Roned the floor of à room to give 
. in which Was x poor man in 
„ but he received no damage. 
At night, about a quarter paſt 
ten, a moſt uncommon change of 
weather happened. The evening, 
which till then had been 4 brigh 
ftar-lipht, and remarkably ſerene, 
— on à ſudden to cloudy, and 
in an inftant a moſt terrible | 
of wind was heard, attended wit 
4 furious ſtorm of hail from the 
north eaſt. During this hurricane, 
windows ſhook, ' houſes trem bled, 
and a ſtrange ruſtiing was iv 
ed, as if in the infide of the byild- 
Ings with the perſons who inhabited 
them. Many, doabtlefs, were tov 
much ert to ive it, But 
ſuch as did, particularly thoſe, who 
by their ſituation Jay expoſed to 
the north d the north-eaſt; were 
not leſs ſurpriſed than alarmed. 
Happily the ſtorm did not Taft 
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ſtreet was like a little ſea, and the 


| | fordſhil 
longer than two minutes, othet: for mar 
wiſe its effects muſt have bett 30 l.) 
dreadful ; and we did not hear af family. 
any damage being done; Caliban 
the throwing down the gable en bet can 
of one houſe in Weſtminſter, with WY icy. 
ſome chimnies there and in other l bein, 
parts of the town. ſeat her 
Great damages were done te maint 
by the biph wind and tide; in Dante! 
the river Thames, by poods being mers ur 
ſpoiled and damaged in cellars and i Vading, 


warehouſes on both ſides of the 
river. Several boats were overſet, 
and twenty-ſeven perſons loſt their 
lives. e whole damage is efti- 
mated at 50,0001." * im 
Near Rothford Hundred, in Ef- 
ſex, two ſmall iſlands were en 
tirely overflowed, the tide ran over 
the tops of the higheſt Tea' walls 
and the low nds and marſhes 
ſofered conſiderably.” 
At Eyemouth the ſea breached 
over many of the houſes, the high 


conſternation of the inhabitaits 
was inexpreſſible. | 

At Alhorotigh in Suffolk, the 
ſea flowed in at the windows of 
ſeveral houſes, hore dow © few, 
and damaged many. The inha- 
bitants were driven to the greatek 
diſtreſs. A large breach was made 
in the chalk wall near Ipſwich, the 
marſhes laid under water, 4 
dantages done to a large zwount. 
The navigation of the fi- 5. 
ver Thames was ſtopt are. 


3 


ham-bridge by the ſeverity of the 
weather. 
-11 Peter the wild man, who 
6. vas taken in the Hartz Foreſt 
in Hanover when a youth, and ſent 
1 a preſent to his late majeſty on 
his acceflion to the throne, was 
broupht from Cheſhunt in Hert- 
fordſhire, (where he has been kept 
"wy for many years at the expence of 
moo zol.) to be ſeen by the royal 

family. He, like Shakeſpear's 


but can ſpeak no language articu- 
lately. The tale in the papers of 
þs being a poor Hanoverian idiot, 
ſent here in a drunken frolic to 
be maintained, deſerves contempt. 

Daniel Eckland, one of the 
raters under ſentence of death at 
heading, was executed without 
tte leatt tumult. f 

Three of the rioters condemned 
nceſter were executed there; 
ud the behaviour of one of the 
len was very affecting, and 
wade a deep impreflion on the 
ſefators; of the other two little 
tn be ſaid, one was ill, and the 
alter very ignorant. | 

James Kirlety, broad-cloth 
weaver at Bradford, one of the 
llagleaders of the gang of rioters 
Mo robbed the warehouſes at 
Indford of bacon, Ke. and who 
Reved ſentence of death for that 
kt at Saliſbury affizes, was ex- 
futed at Fiſherton gallows, amidſt 
nl crowd of people, who were 
ry aſlected at his unhappy 


{, Samuel Orton, aged ſorty- 
three, in a mourning coach, 
viliam Thornhill, aged twenty- 
u commonly called capt. Thorn- 
in the firſt cart, for different 
es; and William Walker 
William Johnſton, for a foot- 
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each under twenty-ſeven years old, 


Caliban, can fetch wood and water, 


K robbery, both ſeamen, ard, * 


19 


in the ſecond cart, were con 
from Newgate, and executed at 
Tyburn. Thornhill had ſerved 
ſome years in the army abroad ; he 
had put off his trial ever fince 
lat June ſeſſion. When came 
to the place of execution, they be- 
haved devoutly and penitently. 
Mr. Orton took leave of ſome 
friends with great compoſure ; but 
Thornhill, before the cart drew 
from under them, put up his ca 
five times, ſeeming very unwil- 
ling to leave this world. After 
having hung the uſual time, - the 
bodies of Orton and Thornhill 
were taken away in hearſes ; John- 
ſton's was put into a coffin, and 
Walker carried off by the ſaflors, 
who attended there for that pur- 
poſe. Mr. Orton was the firſt 
criminal (except Lord Ferrers) 
that has gone to Tyburn in a 
coach, fince the unfortunate Mr. 
Baker, ſugar-refiner, who was 
execated many years ago. Wil- 
liam Collins and John Winter were 
he great datcheſs of Tuſcany 
was * delivered of a prin- 
ceſs ; The young © princeſs was 
chriſtened the ſame evening by the 
names Maria, Tereſa, Giuſeppe, 
Charlotta, Giovanna. 'The cere- 
mony was performed by the arch- 
biſhop of Florence, in the pre- 
ſence of the great duke; is 
The Seſſions ended at the „n 
Old Baily, when three -. 
ceived ſentence of death; one to 
be tranſported for 14 years, aud 


uineteen for ſeven years; four were 


branded, and three ordered to be 
whipped. | E 
Among thoſe who received ſen- 
tence o death, WAS John Wil. 
liamfon, for the barbarous murder 
of his wife, by confining her in a 
moſt 
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melt cruel manner, and ſtarviug her 
to death. Le poor unhappy crea- 
ture was a kind of idiot, who hav- 
ing. a ſum of money left for her 
maintenance, Williamſon to poſleſs 
bimſelt pf 4he money found means 
to marry her. They were firſt aſked 
in church, but her truſtee forbid the 
bauns; the villain; however, procar- 
.ed alicence, and about eight months 
ago they were,married; fince which, 
the, uſage the unhappy creature re- 
ceived has been one continued ſcene 
f cruelty, He had driven a ſtrong 
Fu; the wall of a cloſet in 
the room where they Jodged, and 
to this ſtaple he daily tied her with 
a rope which he drew round her 
middle, her hands being faſtened 
behind. her, with iron handcuffs, 
and the little ſuſtenance ſhe receiv, 
ed was laid upon a ſhelf, juſt with, 
in the reach of het mouth, ſo that 
if the. dropt any. part of it ſhe 
could not again recover it; and ſo 
very barbarous was this mbuman 
villain, that he often tied her up 
ſo tight that her foes only reached 
the . ground, and if his * * 
endeavoured to alleviate her miſery, 
by ſetting a ſtool for her to ſtand 
an, he uſed to beat her unmerciful- 
ly... In chis manper ſhe languiſhed 
KT ſhe. became a frightful ſkeleton, 
and when, ſhe was fo far reduced. 
that, her ſtomach loathed food, he 
releaſed her, let looſe her hands, and 
ſet coarſe meat beſote her, and 
tempted her with tender words 1 
eat, with a view to ſcreen hiqſel 
m juſfice. In a day or two after 
this ſhe died a ſhocking fight, RO, 
fleſh, pon ber bones, and the Rin, 
that encloſed them covered with, 
wed. ods dot; wacm 2 
_ Jojeph Alexander, a negro, was, 
found guilty, of perjury, in ſwear» 
ipg an affdaxit in the commons 
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that Charlotte, dan bter to 
Robert Neſbit; of — ia % 
aged twenty-one years. and up. 
wards, upon which he married hg 
without her friends conſent: | 
appeared at that time ſhe was by 
ſixteen years and ten months of age 
The above Alexandet was a ſervant 
to the Duke de Nivernojs, whe 
ny miniſter was lately in Englant 
ut ſtaying after his maſter, ani 
getting an acquaintance, with Mt, 
——». a tradeſman at the weſt end 
Ys Vs town, he offered to teach hi 
daughter French, which offer being | 
accepted, he had admiſſion to Mi 
——» who fell in love with, ang 
married him. 
Came on to be tried at Hicke 
ball, an indictment againſt The 
mas Pratten, a bricklayer, in Iron, 
monger row, Old- ſtreet, for reful- 
ing to take on him the office of 
conſtable, having been thereto e. 
lected by che ſelect veſtry and elden 
of St. Luke's patiſh. After a ſhon 
trial, and hearing the learned arg; 
ments of the council on each fide; 
it plainly appeared to the latisfac: 
tion of the court and jury, that thit 
cuſtom, for the ſelect veſtries 49 
nominate conſtables, notwithſtand: 
ing it was ſupported by the evidenes 
of a worthy magiſtrate, and ſom! 
other antients in the pariſh (wha 
all. declared che cuſtom had ſub- 
ſrſted near ſixty years) was yet ile 
gal and contrary to law; therelan 
e jury, without going out, of 
court, onourably acquitted Mr. 
Pratten. — By his verdict it plainly 
appears that cullom, not- ithltand. 
ing, its longeviwy, cannot be ſaß“ 
ported, when contrary to the k no 
laws of the lang. 
A few days fince, the great quan: 
tity. of ice cut the cable of ie 
Dyke of Devonſhire, bound to th 
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The .poſt-boy.,who carried the 
mail from Bradford to .Rochdale, 


was with his horſe frozen to death. 
A ſmall cottage in Wales was 


buried in the ſnow, and an old 


couple periſhed before they were 
zxcheved. __ 

From the zd to the 14th inſtant 
it froze inceflantly at Paris. The 
degrees of cold were very accurate» 
ly obſerved at the Royal College by 


four well regulated thermometers, 


and has been ſound to exceed that 
in 1740 by 3 degrees, and but 2 
degrees.and a half ſhort of that of 
170g. 
On Monday evening a poor wo- 
man with a little boy in her hand, 
and another on her back, travelling 
from Saliſbury to Blanford, and 
miſtaking her way in the heavineſs 
of the ſnow, as is ſappoſed, periſh- 
ed with her two miſerable infants, 
and was diſcovered by a ſhepherd's 
dog, covered over with ſnow very 
early the next morning. She had 
three farthings in her pocket, a bit 
of bread and cheele, and a ruſty 
OIL 3 a. Mae of 
his day the king © 
* Naples, — has es his 
majority, made his publicentry, and 
went to the metropolitan church, 
where Te Deum was ſung. When 
his majeſty was returned to his pa- 
lace, he gave a private audience to 
the prince de St, Nicandre, his 
late tutor, who gave up his ac- 
counts. 
At half after nine in the morn- 
ing an earthquake was felt at Lip- 
. Kodt, the direction of which was 
from weſt. to eaſt, and the ſhock 
was ſo violent that the windows 
were broke, the doors burſt open, 


and the ice of the Lippe broken by | 


it in ſeveral places, Many people 
were terrified, and ran into the o- 
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pen places; but as the ſhock lake 
only a few ſeconds, none of thy 
buildings were thrown down, 

Two ſlight ſhocks of an earth 
quake were felt at Parma in Ital, 
one at half paſt 8 in the morning; 
the other at 3 quarters after. nine, 
At Piſa ſome chimneys were thront 
down by the violence of thek 
ſhocks, and the people thought it 
end of the world was come. 

A ſlight ſhock of an earth. 
quake was felt at Hanover, * 
but no other damage enſued bu 
that of throwing the inhabitum 
into conſternation. 


Three ſucceſſive ſhocks of x 


earthquake were felt at Gena 
perhaps the ſame as before, ti 
dates in Italy being ſomewhat ca 
fuſed. | 

Was held a court of com- 
mon-council, when it was? 
unanimouſly reſolved, upon tix 
motion of Mr. Deputy Roſe 
that on account of the diſtreſſes 
the poor in this inclement ſeala 
one thouſand pounds ſhould | 
ſubſcribed out of the chamber 
the city; and that a" ſubſcripui 
book ſhould be opened in the chu 
berlain's office for the donations 
all well-diſpoſed perſons ; ww 
money is to be appropriated to 
relief of ſuch poor perſons inhalt 
ing within the city and libert 
do not receive alms of the paris 
and a committee was appoiuty 
conſiſting of the lord mayor, ® 
all the aldermen, and fifty-ts 
commoners, who immediately «19 
drew, and begun a ſubſcripuot 
mong themſelves; to which the 0 
mayor gave one hundred pour 
and the reſt of the gentlemen 
liberally. BS 

At this court Mr. Deputy Pat 
ſon preſented a plan for railing! 
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alted ſum of 232,000 l. for the purpoſe 
' the of paying the artificers of London- 

bridge, completing the new bridge, 
arth- and redeeming the toll thereon ; 
Italy, embanking the river Thames be- 
ng; tween Paul's wharf and Milford- 
nite, lane : repairing - the Royal Ex- 
Iron change, and rebuilding the gaol of 
thel Newgate; and a committee was 
hi tie appointed, to whom the ſaid plan 


was referred ; whereupon the court 
upon the motion of Mr. Deputy 


, Roſſeter voted their thanks to de- 
2d du puty John Paterſon, Eſq; for his 
| conſtant and zealous attention to 


promote the convenience, orna- 
ment and emolument of the city, 
and in particular, that, though at 


re, is time engaged in the public 
lat col ſervice as chairman of the commit- 
tee of ways and means to the ho- 
m- nourable houſe of commons, yet 
ras * with great labour and expence he 
don i u calculated and preſented to the 
a offets court, and, at his own expence, diſ- 
reſles( tributed to every member of the 
; ſeal lane, a plan of ſo much utility to 
ould tis city. 
umber The following is an account of 
my the toll taken at Blackfryars- 
e cha 


| bridge, for four weeks. 
at10088 
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was, after five or ſix hours, actual- 


called bronchotomy, which produced 


ried it to ſea with very little da- 
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One Patrick Redmond having 
been condemned, at Corke in Ire- 
land, to be hanged for a ſtreet rob- 
bery, he was accordingly executed, 
and hung upwards of 28 minutes, 
when the mob carried off the body 
to a place appointed, where he 


ly recovered by a ſurgeon, Who 
made the inciſion in his wind-pipe, 


the defired effect. The poor fel- 
low has fince received his pardon, 
and a genteel collection has been 
made for him. 

In conſequence of the thaw, 
which began on Saturday at New- 
caſtle, the ice broke this day upon 
the Tyne with a prodigious crack, 
and a freſh tide coming down, car- 


mage. | | 
This morning, between 
two and three o'clock, a 
fire broke out at a baker's in the 
Strand, oppoſite Hungerſord- mar- 
ket, which in a ſhort time entirely 
confumed the ſame, and the bel- 
lows-maker's. The flames 2 


(D] 2 


25th. 


52] 
ſo rapid, that the inhabirants could 
not ſave any of their effects. The 
apprentice and ſervant-maid periſh- 
ed in the flames, as likewiſe a 
young woman big with child: A 
moſt promiſing youth, about fix. 
teen years of age, eldeſt ſou of Mr. 
Wood, 2 in the Strand, 
apprentice to a jeweller who lodg - 
ed in the ſaid houſe, in order to 
avoid being burnt, jumped out of 
a two pair of ſtairs window into 
the ſtreet, by which means his 
ſkull was fractured, and his arm, 
two of his ribs, and his back, 
broke; ' of which he expired, in 
at agonies, yeſterday morning. 
A man, who lived in More's.yard, 
near St. Martin's-lane, was killed 
by the fall of a large piece of tim- 
ber; ſo that ſix lives were loft. A 
chairman had his arm broke ; and 
one Mr. Peele, a baker, who had 
lately let his ſhop to Mr. Dixon, 
endeavouring to get out of the 
two pair of ſtairs window back- 
wards, by means of a ſpout, the 
ſame gave way, when he fell to the 
bottom of the area, but pitching on 
his feet, he had providentially no 
Hmbs broke, and is in a fair wa 
to do well, though terribly bruiſed. 
There has been received of ſhe- 
riffs fines for building Blackfriars 
bridge, fince the 1ſt of June 1758, 
to the preſent time, the ſam of 
16, 200 l. | 
On Saturday the 17th of Decem- 
ber laft, a conſiderable ſhock of 
an earthquake was felt at New- 
Hampſhire, in North America, 
about 48 minutes after fix in the 
evening, attended with a rumbling 
- noiſe, though the evening was ſe- 
rene and clear. 2 | 
On the 224 and 23d of October 
"laſt, a viplent hurricane did confi- 


detable damage in the harbour of 


Us 
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Penſacola. The Spaniſh flota from 
Vera Cruz, for the Havannah and 
Old Spain, conſiſting of five 
regiſter ſhips, richly laden, were 
driven aſhore in the bay of St. Ber- 
nard, W. 8. W. of Penſacola. 

The committee for re- 
lieving the diſtreſſes of the 29th, 
poor of London, met, and ordered 
the fum of 1315 J. to be diſtributed 
as an immediate relief to the ne. 
ceflitous, 

More than zoo labourers were 
employed by the commiſſioners of 
the new pavement in clearirg the 


ſtreets of Weſtminfler of ſnow and | 


ice. 
An action brought againſt ap e. 
minent coal-merchant in the city 
for ſelling ſhort meaſure, was this 
day tried, and a. verdi& of 50}, 
damages was given agaioſt him, 
with coſts of ſuit. It appeared 
that ten chaldrons wanted 21 
buſhels. 22 
A lady releaſed from the Mar- 
ſhalfea priſon one and twenty debt. 
ors, whoſe debts were under 404. 
each, and gave each a ſhilling al 
their departure. a 
At Ancona, in Italy, famine 
rages to that degree, that the poor 
live upon acorns,, and many perf 
for want of that fupply. 
A Corfican Courier, with dil. 
atches to Lord Mariſchal of Scot 
BY and Sir Andrew Mitchell, 
was ftopt at Hamburgh on the 5 
inſtant in his way to Bertin, ans 
paſſed 'a ſevere examination; he 
appeared, however, to be a 
of more diſtinction than he choſe e 
own, and was eſcorted in his 8 
by a party of the military. 
Andrew Stone, Eſq; her ma" 
ty's treaſurer and receiver general, 
has paid to Robert Dingley, EIA: 
' treafurer to the Magdalen 4 
y ; 


dm 300 l. as her majeſty's royal gift 
ind and bounty, towards building a 
rge new Magdalen - houſe. 

ere A few days ago one Mr. Bur- 


nett, ſchoolmaſter of Chipſtead in 
Surry, was found dead on Banſtead 
Downs, ſuppoſed to have loſt his 
way in the evening, and periſhed 
in the now, | 

A woman in Biſhop-Wearmouth, 
aged about 80, has lately had the 
{mall-pox, and is recovered. What 


were is very extraordinary, this poor 
rs of woman has had ſeveral children, 
the and conſtantly nurſed and laid with 
and them when they were in the ſame 


diſorder. 


ap e. The empreſs-queen has publiſh- 
> City ed an edit; allowing the ſoldiers 
; this in her army to marry z and com- 
50 l. manding the civil magiſtrates, who 
him, formerly had orders to prevent ſuch 
eared muriages, to facilitate and encou- 
d 21 nge them for the future. 
Private letters from Algier in- 

Mar- form us, that the Dey has told the 
debt- berakier, who came there to de- 
40% mand 20 years arrears of tribute 
ing al due to the Port, That he was 
firmly reſolved not only to refuſe 

amine paying the ſaid arrears, but alſo 
e pool any tribute for the future: that 
periſh the ſtate of Algier was abſolutely 


tree and independent of the Porte : 


h dif. that it ſtood in no need of the 
f Scot Porte's' protection; and that he, 
tchell. the Seraſkier, might return to Con- 
he fl lantinople with that anſwer.” 
n, and They write from Madrid, that 
n; be the king, who hath nothing more 
periot a heart than' the rendering- his 
hoſet0 ſtates flourfſhing, earneſtly endea- 
js af vours to excite therein a love for 
| the ſciences and the fine arts. 
majel- e „ the library of the eſcurial 
eneral Coubtleſs contains an ineſtimable 
7, Big ure in manuſcripts, a great 
— number of which has never yet 
3 
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the Count d'E 


which are very conſiderable, are 


[53 
been publiſhed, his majeſty has or- 
dered accurate catalogues of them 
to be prepared for the preſs. An 
impreſſion of the firlt volume of the 
catalogue of Arabic manufcripts is 
already finiſhed, and another will 
be publiſhed ſoon, together with 
a catalogue of thoſe in Greek and 
Latin. | GT HE 
They write from Stockholm, 
that the grand entertainment which 
the Ruſſian miniſter gave in honour 
of the Prince Royal's marriage, was 
executed in the moſt ſplendid man- 
ner, 
perſons, who were ſerved with the 
greateſt order imaginable : As ſoon 
as they aroſe from table, they were 
ſurpriſed by a very fine firework 
placed upon an iſſand juſt oppoſite 
to his houſe, which was illuminat- 
ed with many thouſand lamps, 
down to the edge of the water; and 
the whole was concluded with 2 
ball, which laſted till ſx o'clock in 
the evening. 4 
They write from Liſbon, that 
the fleet from the bay of All-Saints, 
which has been lofig expected, is 
at length arrived in the Tagus, 
This fleet was eſcorted by two men 
of war, one of which wa on board 
a, late viceroy of 
Goa; who, as ſoqn ay, the ſhip caſt 
anchor before the caſtle of, Belem, 
was arreſted by a corregidor, itt 
conſequence: of orders the 
king. All chis nobleman's ęffecto, 


ſequeſtered; a ring was eyen taken 
from his finger, as well as other 
jewels which he had in his cloaths. 
The next day he was conducted to 
priſon, where he is cloſely guard- 
ed, He is ſaid to be accuſed of 


great violences and extortions. 


They had a violent ſhock of an 
earthquake at the Granades in the 
D) 3 latter 
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latter end of October, which has 
done great damage, particularly to 
ſeveral ſugar-works. The hills are 
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in ſeveral places thrown down, ſo 
that it is impoſſible to ride round 
the iſland on horſeback. We have 
alſo ſhocking accounts from Curaſ- 
foa, and the Spaniſh Main, of the 
hills being ſhook into the vallies. 
And at St. Euſtatia, they had a 
moſt terrible hurricane, accompani- 
ed with an earthquake. The ſhips 
in the port, which had not time to 
weigh anchor to get out to fea, 
were almoſt all loſt : great ravages 
are made in the interior parts of 
the ifland ; ſeveral houſes are 
throwo down, trees torn up by the 
roots, and moſt part of the harveſt 
broke down. .' *© Cod 
The ſame ingenious artiſt who 
laſt year made a grand diadem that 
was ſent to Bengal, has fince finiſh- 
ed a rich ſcimitar, © or ſabre, de- 
ſigned, it is ſaid, to be preſented 
by the governor and council of 
Madraſs, in the name of the Eaſt 
Iridia company, to the Nabob of 
Arcot. © The hilt, which is moſt 
coriouſly worked, weighs near a 
pound of ſolid gold. The work- 
manſhip of the goldſmith, though 
rich and elegant, is overpowered 
by that of the jeweller, from the 
number of large diamonds, ru- 
bies, and emeralds, that overſpread 
A, in various fine and curious de- 
vices; On one ſide repreſenting 
tfophies of war in the European, 
and on the other ſide in the Aſiatic 
*aſte, compoſed of large ſtones pro- 


perly adapted; between the trophies 


twines a wreath of palm and laurel 
interwoven, as emblems of vic- 
tory and peace, intermixing agree- 
ably with leaves, branches, flowers, 
and other ornaments, copied from 


nature; the colours of the different 
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jewels forming an agreeable varie. 
ty, and moſt ſtriking appearance, 
At the top is a helmet, made of x 
lirge emerald ; the ornaments of it 
of the fineſt diamonds, and tbe 
feather at the top is of rubics fixed 
to the emerald, making an apreeable 
termination; under it a half. moon, 
or creſcent, of yellowiſhi diamond: 
The blade, which is of the fineſt 
ſteel, is deeply encruſted with 
flowers from top to bottom, with 
Rowers and branches in the moſaic 
taſte. The ſcabbard, which is of 
eri mſon velvet, is richly ornament- 


ed with jewels, to correſpond with | 


the reſt, to which is fixed rings 
of gold, to receive other orna- 
ments, by which it hangs to a rich 
belt. The whole is ſaid to be 
worth 3000 J. 

The froſt which ſet in at the lat- 
ter end of December, continued to 
increaſe, and was very intenſe all 
the preſent month, except the 16th, 
17th, and 18th days, when there 
was an appearance of its breaking, 
but on the 19th it again appeared 
with increaſed rigour, and fo con- 
tinued till the 22d, when a kindly 
thaw relieved the direful apprehen- 
fions of the public. During itz 
continuance the diſtreſſes of the 
poor in town and country were 
truly pĩtiable, though the generous 
hand of relief was held forth by 
numbers of the nobility, gentry, 
clergy, 'and other worthy perſons 
and corporations. Fuel and ever) 
neceſſary of life were remarkably 
dear; and bread advanced to 81d. 
the quartern loaf, as the meal 


barges could not bring their lading 
down the river, which was froze! 
ſo hard as to ſtop the navigation 
both above and below bridge; me- 
ny perſons retarded" or jammed in 
by the ice periſhed with 
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boats or other craft, and the wher- 
ries could not ply as uſual. In the 
city of London, Weſtminſter and 
their ſuburbs, many melancholy 
accidents happened, ſuch as num- 
bers periſhing with cold or break- 
ing limbs by the ſlipperineſs of 
the ſtreets, and the draught cattle 


could ſcarcely keep their feet. Ma- - 


ny ſuch accidents alſo happened to 
thoſe who were purſuing the diver- 
fon of ſkaiting on the ice. ; 
In the country the ſnow lay fo 
deep, and ſo filled up the roads, 
hollow s, and vallies, that many peo- 
ple loſt their lives therein, or their 
ways, and died of ſevere cold, 
Sheep and cattle periſhed in confi- 
detable numbers, the roads were 
almoſt impaſſable,: and the ſtages 
and mails with difficulty and dan- 
et, and great loſs of time, per 
ſummed their journies, | 
The month was alſo remarkable 
for rery tempeſtuous weather at 
fs, by which great numbers of 
reflels were wrecked on our own 
and the neighbouring coaſts, and 
ſereral of their crews periſhed. On 
the ſecond inſtant great damage 
was ſuſtained by the ſhipping and 
inhabitants, from a ſtorm and flood, 
at Berwick, Plymouth, Goſwick, 
and Sunderland. The ſame miſ- 
fortunes were felt at Whitby, 
Blyth, Hartley-pans, Stockton, 
Seaton, Staiths, Sandſend, Eaſtrow 
and Saltborn. At Shotley, in Suf- 
folk, marſhes and banks were laid 
under water, and at Manningtree, 
n Eſſex, ſixty. ſheep were drown- 
ed: And the neighbourhood of Or- 
ford. in Suffolk, ſuffered till more. 
The wife of Mr, Curtis of Hor- 
tm, aged 63 years, was delivered 
of male twins. 4 4 ——_ 
Died lately at Knightſbridge in 
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Devon, one George Gibbons, aged 
104 years. | 

John King, at Noke in Cam- 
bridgeſhire, aged 130. | 

Mrs. Taite in Camberwell, aged 
102. 8 

Jane Ireton, in St. Andrew's 
workhouſe, aged 103. 

Mary Wiggins, at Sherborne in 
Oxfordſhire, aged 109. 

Mary Holt of Wem in Shrop- 
ſhire, aged 108. 


FEBRUARY. 


A cauſe came on before the q 
court of King's Bench, where 
in ſerjeant Burland was plaintiff, 
and the corporation of Wells de- 
tendants, reſpecting the legality of 
removing the former from the of. 
fice of recorder, which he had en- 
joyed with great reputation for 
many years; when: a peremptory 
mandamus was ordered to be made 
out for reſtoring the ſaid. ſerjeant 
Burland to his | Bagel office. | 

An inqueſt was held on the bo- 
dies of two of Mr. Tombs's daugh- 
ters, of Cotes, near; Cirenceſter, 
one of the age of 24, the other of 
8 years, who,. on the day before, 
were, together with a maid-ſervant; 
aged 22, poiſoned by taking, for a 
cutaneous eruption, a daſe of arſe+ 
nick, which was; ſold to Mrs, 
Tombs for cream of tartar, by an 
ignorant quack, ſome months ago, 
They were, ſoon after taking it, 
ſeized with all the dire ſymptoms 
which uſually- attend the internal 
uſe of that curſed drug; and after 
enduring inexpreſhible_ torture for 
near 8 hours, they all three miſe- 
rably expired. Their other daugh- 
ter was to have taken the ſame 
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pone it till the. next day, that ſhe 
might go to church; and thus ſhe 
eſcaped the fate of her fiſters.— 


This is inſerted as a caution not to 


purchaſe drugs of ignorant quacks, 
who, in many inſtances where 
there is a reſemblance, don't know 
how, to diſtinguiſh one drug from 
another. 

A moſt remarkable accident and 
eſcape happened to a labourer at 
Caper in Fife, in Scotland, where 


a bucket having fallen into a well, 
about zo feet deep, the labourer . 


was ſent down to bring it up, bur 
unfortunately the r fell in 
upon him, and incloſed him at 
the bottom, without any hope of 
releaſe; Same workmen were 


. however employed to clear the 


rubbiſh, who continued their la- 
bour till dark, and next morning 
reſumed it. About noon one of 
them thought he heard a voice, 
on which the hands: were doubled, 
and all worked with redoubled vi- 

our for ſeveral hours, when, to 
- Yep great aſtoniſhment, they 
found- the man -alive, without a 
bone broken, after being 39 hours 


In that ſituation. 


His Majeſty's orders, contain- 
ing ſome new regulations for the 
army in Ireland, were received in 
that kingdom. By theſe regula- 
tions each troop of dragoons is to 
have trumpets; croſs-belts for all 
the private men ;- no. officer to 
wear gold or filver lace on his 
cloaths ; nor to ſell out if he did 
not purchaſe ;- nor then, but to an 


officer on halt-pay. | 

A Gentleman pafſing through 
Chancery-lane, obſerved a man 
lying on the ground, who had juſt 
fallen out of. window, and near 
nt. Me 


paſſing on the oppoſite fide of the 


| 
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houſe before which he lay, it ap. 
peared. that perſons were key 
there who had enliſted into the 
Eaſt-India company's fervice ; an 
the maſter of the houſe being car. 
ried before the fitting alderman, 
brought ſeveral of the recruits with 
him, who depoſed that the ma 
threw himſelf out of the windoy, 
This is one of the houſes called 
lock- up houſes. 

th . A man who had been out 
th. in the country to watch : 
houſe, in returning home, 2. 
tempted to diſcharge his gun it 
the air, but it not going off, he 
put it over his arm to examine With 
the touch-hole, when it went of, | conc 
and ſhot another man who wa 


way; on hearing the man cry out, 
the poor fellow ran to his maſter, 
told him what had happened, and 
offered to ſurrender himſelf ; but 
the maſter adviſed him to be ſecret 
till the man recovered or died; 
fince which the poor man is dead 
in the hoſpital. 

A large houſe. adjoining to the 
gateway of the Saracen's-head inn, 
on Snow- hill, ſuddenly fell to the 
ground, together with that part of 
the. houſe of Meſſ. Hayes and 
Warwick. which went over the 
gateway. The houſe was only cc. 
cupied by the family of Mr. Dodd, 
who exhibits. the lecture on heart 
at Exeter Change on the ſirſt floor 
maker, in the three pair of ſtan 
room forward. Mr. Dodd's fam. 
ly happily eſcaped: unhurt ; but 
Mrs. Jarvis, and one of her cli 
dren, periſhed-in the ruins, 

The floods are every 
out; dut the moſt melancholp 
effefts ofitheſe inundations are 2 
moſt always felt in the fen 7 

f 0 


es, where a breach in the banks 
penerally lays whole diſtricts un- 
ger water; by a breach in Deep- 
ig bank, ſeveral thouſand acres 
re uo under water; and by the 
borth-bank of the river Glen 
firing way, the north fens are o- 
derlowed, by which the inhabi- 
ants of the villages between Pe- 
erborough and Lincols, are re- 
juced to the moſt deplorable cir- 
umſtances; their cattle carried 
nay, and their houſes laid three 


e, u. four feet under water; many 
zun in cker places have ſhared the fame 
F, be ate; and, in ſhort, their conſter- 


ation and diſtreſs is ſuch as none 
z conceive, but thoſe Who have 
een in the like ſituations. 


of the h many parts of Scotland, the 
ry out, iundations, on the breaking up 
maker, f the ſnow, did incredible da- 
d, and ae; at Lochmaben, the waters 
"> but { Aman. came down with ſuch 
e ſecret anidity, as to take houſes, cattle, 


and every thing along with 


h Ireland, the Liſſey did the 
ne; and in Wales, no man liv- 
Ip ever ſaw ſuch floods. It is 


ing, with what ſolemnity the 

; part of {Wiames and Severn riſe and fall 
yes | theſe: cecafions, flowing with 
wer the BP enlarged; current and a quicker 
only oc+ don, but neither with ſo much 
r. Dodd {WPP!dity-as to ſurprize cattle, nor 
n hearts h ſo much increaſed depth, as him 
ri floor, overflow) houſes: The floods on 
7 - x two rivers, 2 a cala - 

ny, are, generall eak i 1 4 
J's fam nm benefit, Morey the 
it; but mures on their banks, a fer- 
her OY the countries thro? which 
* | | 
„ whert BW 4 and three open boats 
lancholy i * by his Majeſty's — — 
Nn tte channel, and gcondemn- 
en coul 1 Ef? 
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Torbay, af ny by 
A man who. lodged in Farl- 
ſtreet, Seven-dials, went home in 
expectation of having his dinner 
ready, but ſound his wife on the 
bed intoxicated with liquor, on 
which he placed a train of gun. 
der, with the diabolical reſo. 
lation to blow. her up, bat in ſet- 
ting fire to the ſame he was fo 
terribly burnt that he was carried 
to the hoſpital with little hapes af 
recovery. The woman, eſcaped 
unhurt. 3671 X 
A poor old, man and his wife, 
who lived near Chriſt-church, Sur, 
ry, and uſed to ſell greens about 
the ſtreets till the late ſevere fraſt, 
were obliged: to live upon. their 
ſmall capital till it was exhauſted, 
and were. then forced to ſell their 
bed, &c. for ſupport, which laſted 
but a little time; after which 
being miſſing ſome days, the 
— Then who reſpected them 
for their former induſtry, went to 
enquire after; their health; when 
they found the old woman ſtretch - 
ed out upon the floor, juſt expired 
for want of common. neceflaries, 
and her huſband almoſt dead, wha 
was carried to the workhbouſe 
without hope of recovery. He 
has ſince, however, got 
and a collection has been made 


A farmer near Innerdale going 

after ſome ſheep that were miſſing 

during the ſnow, took with him a 

bottle of rum and a ſmall glaſs 

when he found them, ſome ſeem 

juſt dying with the cold, to every 
W 


one of \ 
the rum, mixed with water, which 


inſtantly revived them. To thoſe 


that appeared. leaſt affected, he 


(57 
ed for ſmuggling, were burnt at 


nd * 
r 2 


ich he gave a little of 
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gave none. What is remarkable, 
he got all that had taken the rum, 
ſafe home, but ſome of the reſt 
died by the way. | 
Laſt week Mr. Berrow of the 
range, ſent his man to Chep- 
flow, with ſeveral ' horſes loaded 
with meal. * Chepſtow bridge is 
— and near compleated. 
The man when he came to the 
bridge, led the firſt horſe as far as 
he apprehended there was danger, 
and then left him to feteh the o- 
thers, ſuppoſing he would go for- 
wards; but the horſe turning round 
ſhoxt before he bad got within the 
art that was tailed, trode on the 
end of a looſe plank, which tilted 
up, and he fell into the river. It 
was then low water, and the 
height from the water between 
50 and 60 feet. About 130 
yards below the bridge, the horſe 
roſe, having broken the girths of 
the pad, and cleared from his 
load, fwam to the ſhore without 
the leaſt hurt. X 
On the rgth ult. came on at the 
lying-in hoſpital, Dublin, a moſt 
remarkable trial, grounded on a 
ſuggeſtion made by George Roch- 
fort, Eſq; of the idiotcy of Ni- 
cholas Hume, earl of Ely. 'The ex- 
amination of witneſſes employed 
five days; and on Saturday 'the 
24th, the earl of 'Ely was him- 
ſelf examined by the commiſſion. 
ers and jurors, in the preſence of 
the ſaid George Rachfort, and of 
two counſel on the part of the 
earl; and after an examination of 
three quarters, of an hour and up- 
wards, the jurors without debate 
returned their verdiR; - That Ni- 
cholas Hume, earl of Ely, is not 
an idiot, or of onſound mind. The 
commiſſioners unanimouſly ap- 
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proved the verdict, and have g. 
turned the inquiſition into the 
high court of chancery. 
They write from Cologne, thy 
the waters of the Rhine havin 
been very low for ſome time, they 
had "diſcovered oppoſite that di. 
ty the foundations of .a bridge 
and near the three kings pate 
kind of guard-houſe'; ſuppoſed u 
be two antient monuments of th 
Romans. 
Fourteen tranſports fron 
Durham, Newcaſtle, a 
Morpeth, were put on board thy 
enny, Capt. Blagdon, bound far 
Virginia; at which time ta 


14th, 


young artificers ſhipped themſelya 


for America, One of the indent. 
ed ſervants, we hear, who former. 
ly belonged to-Newealtle, has in 
liſted into 46 different regiments 
been whipped out of 19, ſentence 
to be ſnot fix times, but reprier- 
ed, confined in 73 different gaols 
appeared under the character 
quack doQor in ſeven kingdoms 
and now is only in the 32d yea 
of his age. bus 
Five of the moſt reſolute priſa 
ers in Saliſbury goal (among when 
were White and Wheeler, two d 
the rioters) attempted to breit 
ont, - threatening to murder ths 
keeper, and ſet the priſon on i 

They tore up ſeveral of the plank 
of the floor, and threw brickba 

with great violence at their 0p 
poſers, and continued their now 
the whole night, and were ſo bo 
and daring the next moritz, 
that the keeper was obliged to # 

ply to the commanding officer fo 
a party of ſoldiers to afiſt in 1 
ing them in irons, or murder, 
alliprobability, would have enſun 
Was committed to Chelier at 
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ſervant maid of Mr. Torking- 
do of Overton-green, charged 
ih poiſoning two of his chil- 
en, by mixing arſenick in ſome 


wel, and endangering the life of 
rs, Torkington; and alſo one 
trabeth Hawkins: of Stockport, 
-ane-teller, for being an acceſ- 
ry in the ſaid murders, | 
Ajeweller took ſome girls, and 
eir waiting-maid, in a hackney- 
ach to a coffee-houſe in Chelſea 
hen they came out to return 
dme, the coachman was gone to 
publick-houſe ; but it then rain- 
ile waiter let the company 
to the coach, and called out for 
e driver,- who not heating im- 
lately, the horſes moved on, 
d one of them being blind, 
med towards the Thames, into 
ich they dragged the coach, 
de water being very high, it 
Bui the utmoſt difficulty that 
hes of the ladies and maid 
re ſwed; but the gentleman 
i tanned by a blow on his 
ple, was drowned, | 
On Thurſday died (as was ſup- 
Wd) Mrs. Margaret Carpenter, 
meywoman to Mr. Smith, li- 
lace- maker in Little Queen- 
et, Lincoln's- inn- fields; and on 
day ſhe was properly laid out, 
order to be interred to- mor- 
ben on Friday night, to 
atoniſhment and terror of the 
ole family, ſhe came down 
Irs fark naked, having only 
el in a trance; as ſoon as the 
me was over, they put her 
0 warm bed, and gave her 
bfortable things for her refreſh- 
t; ſhe ſaid ſhe was bitter 
i but her ſituation ſo ſhocked 
that ſhe did not ſurvive 
Mea day or two, 


Thomas Davers, (ſuppoſed to be 


nearly related to the late Admiral 
Davers) who built at a vaſt ex- 
pence, a little fort, on the river 
Thames, near Blackwall, known 
i the name of Davers's folly, 

ter paſſing thro? a ſeries of miſ- 
fortunes, ' chiefly owing to an un- 
happy turn of mind, put an end 
to his - miſerable life: ſome few 
hours before his death, he was 


ſeen to write the following card : 


Deſcended from an ancient and 
honourable family, I have, for 
fifteen years paſt, ſuffered more 
indigence than ever gentleman be- 
ſore ſubmitted to: neglected by 
my acquaintance, traduced by my 
enemies, and inſulted by the vul- 
gar, Iam ſo reduced, worn down, 
and tired, that I have nothing 
left but that laſting repoſe, the 


Joint and dernier inheritance of 
all. r, Doozbin 


Of laudanum an ample doſe, 
Moſt all my preſent ills compoſe ; 
But the beſt laudanum of all 

I want (not reſolution) but a ball. 

N. B. Advertiſe this. T. D. 

They write ſtom Newcallle, 
that at Harrington near Lambton, 
the wife of one Wilſon, as he was 
fleeping by the fire-fide, came he- 
hiy4 bim with an ax, and ſtruck 
him on one fide of his neck; with 
all her force, and cut through the 


gullet ; upon which he ſtarted up 


with all the horror of a dying per- 
ſon, but ſhe repeated the blow, 
and clove him on one fide of his 
head, which brought him to the 
ground, and he expired directly. 
She is committed to Durham gaol, 
but is faid to be out of her rea- 
I Sn” 

Jo. Story, a blackſmith at Bel- 


ford, haying coutted the daughter 
of 


2 
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of Mrs. Eleanor Elliott, widow, 
near Haggerſlon, going one day 


to her houſe, to aſk for his ſweet-_ 


heart, found none but the old wo- 
man, who told him her daughter 
Was not at home, but aſked him 
why he courted ber daughter, 
who could not bring him above 
zol, and if he would pleaſe her, 
the would help him to one of 500], 
On which be replied, he would 
ever with gratitude acknowledge 

e favour, Then I am the per- 


on, (ſays ſhe,) if you'll accept of 
the offer : on-which a bargain was 
truck immediately, and on Tueſ- 
day ſe'nnigbt they were martied 
at Killo, The bridegroom. is on- 
ly 18 years of age, and the bride 


4 | nr 
16mm. Came on before Dr. Hay, 

Dean of the Arches court 
of Canterbury, at Doctors- 
commons, a remarkable cauſe be- 
tween a-gentleman of fortune. and 
a young lady to whom he was 
ſome time fince married in à pri- 
vate.houſe, or room, in Scotland. 
The queſtion. before the court, 
and upon- which the cauſe turned, 
was this, Whether the marriage in 
Scotland (as the young. lady was 
then under age) was Lindin on 


the gentleman, or not? when, 


after many learned arguments by 
the civilians on both fides, the 
Judge was clearly of opinion that 
the marriagy was good in law, and 
pronounced accordingly, That 
marriages. celebrated in Scotland 
do not come within the act of 
Parliament in 1754, to prevent 
clandeſtine marriages.—It is re- 
matkable this is the firſt cauſe of 
this nature tried fince the a& 
took place, and it is ſaid is to be 
re- heard before the Court of De. 
egates, | 


 office- keeper pavers 
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Two ladies (ſiſters to the ga. 
tleman Who was lately drown 
at Chelfea in a coach) coming y 
town from Bath, were robbed q 
Hoorſlow heath by a-fingle high 
way man — What is remarkabl, 
the ladies met the robber about 
noon the ſame day upon Ludgas 
hill, who appearefl much ca 
founded; but the ladies let hin 
paſs, being ſo much affected thy 
they had not power to call ford 
fiance to take him. 
A gold medal was preſentedy 
Mr, Doſſie, by the ſociety, for by 
eminent ſervices - in communi 
cating. the proceſſes of makin 
t-aſh and barilla in Ameri 
y which theſe articles are 1 
become eſtabliſhed articles of cot 
merce in that. country. He | 
alſo given in writing, an up 
nious and uſeful account of pd 
aſh, with inſtructions for judzin 
of its comparative value, and 
covering the ſophiſtications of i 
in order that the ſame may 
printed, 

Articles of the e were el 
hibited at Hicks's-hall, by an 
ble Lord, againſt a woman, | 
threatening: to ſtab his lordiby 
and ſet fire to his houſe ; wit 
the court ordered her to find # 
curĩty, or be committed. 
found ſecurity. | 
A perſon, dreſſed like a gens 
man, went to a regiſter office, 8 
hired a young man for his f 
vant, giving him a directiom 
come to his lodgings in Well 
ſter the ſame evening; bot! 

000 
the 50. 


the perſon, atte | 
fellow to the place, and foun 
to be a lock-up houſe for fecrun 
and that the pretended genden 
was no other than à CP: 


The ſeſſions ended at the 
the Old Baily, when one for 
le- tealing and two for highway 
bbeties (one of whom was a 
gro) were ca itally convicted. 
dirty - three to tranſported for 
yen years, four to be whipt, and 
e were branded. 
This day his Majeſty went 
b. . the houſe of Peers, with 
oſual ſtate, and gave the royal 
ent to— The bill to puniſh mu- 
y and deſertion.ä— The bill to 
atinue, for a further limited 
ne, the free - importation of 
heat, and wheat- meal, from any 
nef Europe, and to diſcontinue 
e duties payable on the impor- 
tion oa barley- meal and pulſe. — 
ke bill to diſcontinue the duties 
the importation of tallow. 
rlurd, and greaſe, —The bill 
Uſalre the marriage of John 
pt, Eq; from Ann his wife, 
enable him to marry again, and 
other. purpoſes, —The bill to 
ld new bridge over the 
lunes, from Swynford in Ox- 
Khire, to the oppoſite ſhore. — 
id alſo to ſeveral road, inclo- 
, and naturalization bills, 
A remarkable experiment in 
ubandry was tried laſt ſpring, 
one Mr. Carpenter of Chel- 
diam. In the beginning - of 
larch he ſowed about fix acres 
th wheat, which turned out an 
keeeding crop, and was fit 
d reap Hem ae days of that 
wed at the uſgal time. The 
nd: was a lighe ſandy foil, and 


id been laid down with t 
lieh were fed off with ſheep x 
bd the winter, 

At a committee in St. 
Bride's veſtry, an inhabi- 
it who had ſome time before 
entioned to one of the church- 
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wardens, ſome ſuſpicion he had 
relative to the bringing corpſes 
late at night to their burying 
ground on the ſide of the Fleet- 
market, came and declared to the 
gentlemen preſent, that he ſaw 
their grave-digger laſt Michaelmas 
day, at alittle after 11 at night, 
with four. bearers, bring down by 

the fide of the Fleet-market, a 
ſhell or coffin covered over with a 
black cloth, which ſomewhat ſur- 
priſed him; but he and his man 
followed, and preſently coming to 
the burying.ground door, the 
leader gave two knocks, on which 
a woman within-ſide, aſked who 

was there? One knock more was 
repeated ; on which the door was 
immediately opened, and the con- 
tents left in the paſſage. On this 
extraordinary information they 
ſent for the grave-digger, and on 
his appearing, he was queſtioned 
concerning the corpſe that was 
brought at 11 at night ſome time 
ago; he flatly denied being con- 
cerned in bringing any ſo late at 
any time; but ſome other 
queſtions, he owned bringing one 
a little after nine, from the lock. 
up- houſe in the Butcher-row ; and 
another time, one from a houſe of 
the ſame caſt in Chancery-lane. 
Being aſked whom he had orders 
from, he named a perſon, who 
was fent for ; but he poſitively 
denied piving any ſuch orders. 
He afterwards named another, 
who was the undertaker, and he 
being ſent for, acknowledged that 
he gave ſuch orders, but could 
not recolle& the time; but after 
ing home to peruſe his books, 
ound one to be on Dec. 6. 1765, 
and another on Sept. 29, 1766, 
from the above places, by the de- 
fire of Capt. ——, but not at 
the 
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time of night above-mentioned ;- gave for the chair 18d. Sbe by 
he alſo declared he paid the pariſh a large family to maintain. 
dues demanded, and alio the bear- The right hon. lord Baltings 
ers for their trouble; that he was unanimouſly elected a ſellyy 
hkewiſe brought a proper certifi- of the royal ſociety, It a 
cate and. oath. On referring to An officer of the cuſtoms may deliver 
the pariſh regiſter of the above a ſeizure of near four hundre council 
dates, there was found one Evans, pounds worth of fine. FlandeoliY mittee 
aged 18, was buried Dec. 7, 1765, lace, artfully concealed in duire 11 
and one Hughes, (a pauper of the hollow of a ſhip's buoy on bon commo 
pariſh) Sept. 30, 1766 ; but nei- a, French trader lying off I hoſpital 
ther the certificates nor affidavits gate. Chriſt, 
were produced at that time; the By a letter from the chief mf and B. 
perſon in whoſe cuſtody thoſe pa- of the Plaſſy Eaſt India cou right h: 


wound: 
ation, 
ſet fail, 
goods | 


pers were kept, declared he took trading ſhip, ' to his. broth WY given u 
very little care of them after the there is a confirmation of tif W. 
corpſes were buried. On exa- treacherous character of the ( framen 
mining one of the bearers who neſe very ſtrikingly ſet fort , an: 
brought the corpſe on Sept. 29, for the Plaſſy having ſold a qu © the ; 
he declared, that he and the reſt tity of opium to a Chineſe ju des, a. 
went up into a garret or cockloft, of great burthen in the Malace: governut 
in the lock-up-houſe in the Butch- the letter-writer was decoyed 0 That 
er- row, where the tiling and ceil- board, in order to receive ti wen u 
ing were open, there they found a money for it: and being ent during t 
man lying on the boards naked, tained in the moſt courteous mi Jumer 
only an old blanket flung over ner, till he was off his guard, guo-war 
him; that he himſelf laid hold of was all at once ſurpriſed by agu That 
him to lift him into the ſhell, from the Plaſſy, and roſe in h ®y by 
and that the fleſh of his buttocks to ſee what was the matter, be and deri 
ſtuck to the boards, ſo that part was inſtantly ſeized by fix nay /. B 
thereof was left behind; and that from whom he luckily diſengage That! 
they brought him from the above himſelf, by cutting, down e © as 
houſe about half an hour after 10, moſt reſolute of them, gaining wist h 
which corroborates the declara- the quarter-deck, tho? not wi 89vernm 
tion of the gentleman who ac- out being deſperately wound 2ayor ar 
quainted the church-wardens with and then jumping into his o en thi 
theſe proceedings. The grave- boat, at which the junk drip © thect 
digger, and three of the bearers, with no other effect, howert That 
have been turned out of their em- but that of frighting his peopi in 
ployments. 1 | ſome of whom jumped overbou * the e 

A woman bought an old chair When he reached the Plaſſh, ut the c 
at a broker's, and upon ripping found that ſhe, too, had berg! That j 
the top off, to have it new co- the poſſeſſion of the Chineſe, a un Mar 
yered, found. concealed in one had freed herſelf by amok 10 n beſe 
corner, 21 guineas, all Q. Anne's perate and bloody effort, in ui * court 
coin, and a bank note, value 2001. the captain loſt his life, and m N is ſeer 
both tied up in a canvaſs bag; ſhe of the Europeans on boſe * Note 
; | | . * youre 


to be lixt 


wounded. In this lamentable ſitu- 
ation,” the Plaſſy was obliged to 
ſet fail, without the money for the 
goods ſold. 

It appears from the report lately 
delivered to the court of common- 
council of London, by the com- 
mittee appointed in 1756, to en- 
quire into the right of the mayor, 
commonalty, and citizens, to the 
hoſpitals of St. Bartholomew, 
Chriſt, St. Thomas, Bridewell, 
and Bethlem; and whether the 
right has, in any inſtance, been 
given up, or taken away: 

« That by three authentic in- 
ſruments, the mayor, common- 
alty, and citizens, are the grantees 
of the hoſpitals and their reve- 


A qua 
5 nues, and have the ſole power of 
[alacc; governing them. 

oyed e That the right has never been 


Fren up or taken away, except 
ling the troubles, and while the 


enter 
* m3 jument upon the information in 
uard, quw-warranto remained in force. 
by aft That the preſent governors act 


in bal oaly by an authority referrable to, 
and derived from the right of the 
city. But, | 
That though the common coun- 
eil, as repreſenting the city, 
might have exerciſed the right of 
government at firſt ; yet the lord 
mayor and aldermen very ſoon took 
upon them the ſole management 
of the charities. 
That the word commonalty 
in ſome records to ſignify 
not the court of common council, 
but the citizens at large, 


| been! That in the fourth year of Phil; 
cle, ay ind Mary ſome orders, which ha 
molt a a before made, were revived by 
in ub dne court of aldermen ; which or- 


ers ſeem to be the true conſlitu- 
tion of the hoſpitals, There were 
0 be fixty-fix governors at leaſt, 
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fourteen aldermen, and fifty-two 
rave commoners, citizens, and 
| aa four of whom were to be 
ſcriveners. They were to be e- 
lected, at a general court, on St. 
Matthew's day, and to continue 
in office two years; and the elec- 
tion was to be ratified, or reformed 
by the next court of aldermen. 
Theſe orders were attended to till 
1615; but after the troubles, 
though the aldermen aſſerted their 
right of government, and declared 
that no unfreeman ſhould be cho- 
ſen a governor, yet nothing far- 
ther was done, except that they 
kept up the form of the beadles 
giving up their ſtaves on St. Mat- 
thew's day, and preſerved a re- 
ſpectable footing as individuals, 
by confining the preſidency to al- 
dermen, and conſtituting all the 
aldermen governors without elec- 
tion.“ | 
Yeſterday morning were mar- 
ried at White-chapel-church, one 
William Griffin, a journeyman 
ſhoemaker, and Ann Moſs, a ſer- 
vant girl. About ſeven months 
ago the parties were out-aſked 
(as it is called) at the above 
church; but the girl fallipg into 
an ill ſtate of health, retarded the 
nuptials, and loſing her place, was 
very ſoon oblizes to pawn the 
molt part of her clothes, even to 
the buckles oat of her | ſhoes. 
This, though ſhe at length re- 
covered her health, and was will- 
ing to join hands, prevented it; 
ſhe abſolutely refuſing to go to be 


married in fo ragged .a condition, 
to inceſſant! / preſſed by her ſweet- 


eart, who, by her obſtinacy, ſoon 
grew into a kind of deſpair, ne- 
pleted his work, depoſited his 
apparel chiefly as above, and a- 
bout a fortnight ago, growing 
: | 7 weary 
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weary of his life, took the fol- 
lowing methods to get rid of it: 
He firſt wrote à letter to Sir John 
Fielding, by the 133 pur. 
rting to come from a perſon at 
Vethas -green, who had the night 
before been robbed by a footpad, 
and was obliged to go out of 
town, and would return by the 
next ſeſſion, deſcribing himſelf 
(Griffin) to be the robber, and 
where to be found, &c. But this 
ſcheme not anſwering his s 
tions, as upon an inquity bein 
naturally made after the ſuppoſ 
author of the letter, none ſuch 
could be found; be then purchaſed 
a piſtol, and ſutrendered himſelf 
with it to TJofeph Girdler, Eſq; 
a juſtice of peace in the king's 
road, defiring him to take dis 
confeſſion of à robbery, which he 
pretended he had committed, and 
tend him to Newgate, ſaying. he 
was ſorry for what he had done, 
but times were ſo hard, trade dead, 
Ec. and he would rather die than 
hoe. Whereupon he was actually 
committed to Clerkenwell Bride. 
welt from the Saturday until the 
Wedneſday following, when he was 
examined at the public office in 
Bow- ſtreet, before the ſaid Mr. 
Girdler, Sir John Fielding, and 
other magiſtrates ; when it ap- 
pearing that the young, lad had a 
good character, that it was love 
that was the real occafion of his 
late extraordinary conduct, and 
that the girl alſo on hearing of His 
being committed to priſon, had 
fallen into fits, and was very ill, 
he was diſcharged, and another da 
appointed. for him to come with, 
his intended. bride voluntarily be- 
fore the juſtices, who promiſed 
their aſſiſtance in getting them 
married the enſuing Sunday ; ac- 


many learned arguments, by the 
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cordingly they both appeared, ai 
a young nobleman being preſent 
dn hearing the caſe; \generouſy 
gave five guineas to Sir John Field, 
ing's clerk; in order to redeen 


their little clothes, and pay the ** 
marriage-dues, who went with the hoard 
two young people to four differen WW... b 
pawnbrokers on Saturday and x. irt y 
deemed their little - goods, and him w 
yeſterday attended the ehureh, av WW... Fi 
performed the office of father. uſed hi 


A cauſe was tried at the courtof 
King's-bench at Guildhall, bs 
tween one Stroud, a fellowſhip. 
porter, of Billingſgate, London, 
——5 and a corn- factor, de. 
endant; the action was brought 
againſt the latter for violently 10 
ſaulting the plaintiff when about 
his lawful labour, in unloading 
corn out of a veſſel on float upon 


fellow, 
off his 
lim oy 
cuted c 


the river Thames, within the ju, 

riſdiction of the lord mayor of the 
city of London, which was de- d al 
nied by the defendant ; and after 4-0 


counſel on both fides, and examin- 
ing ſeveral witneſſes, the plaintiff 
caſe being clearly proved, be 
jury, without the leaſt hefitation, 
brought in à verdict for the plain- 
tiff, with full cofts. , - 

th Was held at the Old Baily, 
7 ther the feſiori of Ad mf; 
when three priſoners were tried, 
two of whom were capitally con- 
SL 

ohn Wyrine, ocherwiſe Power, 

late a mariner on board the mer. 
chant-ſhip Polly, 


ca. Cot, 
bound from Britol to the coaſt of 
Guiney, on the” flave trade, of 
which ſhip, in the abſence of the 
captain, who was on ſhore at cape 
Appolonia, he By force took ape 
= the command, =_ or 
chief mate through the * 
roug bo 


„ and wounding a ſailor; at the ſame 
eſent, time obliging the company to 
rOully ſwear allegiance to him ; after 
Field which, proceeding to the river 


Baſſan, moſt barbarouſly murdered 
a free negro, who was hoſtage on 
board for two ſlaves, on a furmiſe 
that he intended to raiſe a revolt; 
firſt whipping him, and w—_ 
him with a hanger ; after whi 

one Fitzgerald, another ringleader, 
uſed him in the ſame manner, till 


ourtol few ſigns of life were left ; when, 
„ be ito compleat the tragedy, one other 
whip fellow, named Putt, or Pott, cut 
ondon, or his head with an axe, and threw 
r, de. lim overboard. He is to be exe- 
rought cuted on Monday next. 

tly ef There is now Jiving at a place 
| about called Dulwell, near Nottingham, 
oading one Mrs. Melvill, wife of Mr. Mel- 
it upon ill, grocer and linen-manufac- 
the ju. det, who is pregnant with her 
of the pith child, 22 of whom are living, 
= d all by the ſame huſband. 


A clergyman in Normandy, in 
nder to promote agriculture in 
ts pariſh, has made a public de- 
aration from the pulpit, that ſo 
from exacting more tythe 
dm thoſe who ſhall improve their 
arms, he will lefſen the tythes in 
Proportion to the advancement 


d Baily, ley ſhall appear to have made in 
mira, en improvements. 

e tried, A very curious little ſhip of 64 
Ily con. Nene, compleatly rigged, and but 


Nor inches long, executed by an 


ö Powen cer in the navy, was introduced 
de mer e his R. H. the duke of York, 
op ith which his Royal Highneſs 
27 u ſo well pleaſed from its fin- 
ade, 4 lar minuteneſs, the ſiructure and 
e of egance in which it is highly 
etc bed, as to recommend it to 
ol: opt * Majeſty ; and his Majeſty has 
ung an den moſt praciouſly pleaſed to ac- 
tad, et of it, efteeming it worthy of 


Vor. X. 
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being placed in his royal cabinet 
of curioſities, The materials of 
which it is compoſed are gold, 
filver, ſteel, braſs, copper, ebony, 
ivory, hair, &c. the hull, maſts 
yards, booms, &c, being ivory, 
the guns, anchors, blocks, dead 
eyes, &c. ſilver, the 64 guns 
weighing but 50 grains; the co- 
lours, viz, royal ſtandard, admi- 
ralty and union flags, the jack 
and enſign, are alſo ivory. It is 
executed on a ſcale of forty feet 
to one inch. ä 

On the 7th of January, a little 
after midnight, a Turkiſh man of 
war of 94 guns lying at anchor 
in the harbour, near Toſſano, at 
Conſtantinople, ready to ſail with 
another of the ſame force for the 
Archipelago, was ſet on fire by a 
an of coals being put in a room 
y ſome of the people to warm 
them, who fell aſleep. The fire 
had made ſuch a progreſs while 
they ſlept, that the people, de- 
ſpairing to extinguiſh it, and 
fearing it ſhould be communicated 


to the other ſhip, cut the cables. 


The wind blowing freſh, drove 
her to a key called Capam, where 


ſhe ſet fire to five ſaicks (large veſ- 


ſels that trade to the Black-ſea) 
two of which were laden with 
corn, They were all puſhed off 
from the ſhore and ſeparated in 
the harbour. One of them im- 
mediately ſet fire to three” other 
ſaicks, which lay at another key : 
Two of them were drove to a 
place called Giubali, and ſet fire 
to the houſes on the Conſtantinople 
ſide of the harbour, eighty of 
which were entirely. conſumed. 
Several of the veſſels went along 
ſhore on this fide, and ſet fire to a 
Kioſk of the Grand Seignior's, 
which was ſoon reduced to aſhes. 

[3 Had 


| 
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Had It not been for the dexterity 
of the ſlaves of the Bagnio, who 
ſunk one of the ſhips while te 


was on fire, and driving near to 


eighteen large men of war, which 
lay moored. together before the 
Arſenal, the whole of them muſt 
inevitably have been conſumed. 
The Grand Signior, the Grand 
Vizir, and all the great officers of 


the Porte, were upon the water 


giving their orders. The human 
mind cannot picture to itſelf a 
more ſtriking and horrid ſcene, 


than to ſee, at the ſame time, nine 
large floating fires, in the middle 
of the night, with two great fires 


on each ſide of the water, which 
threatened deſtruction to the whole 
city. 

The Grand- Signior, who is 
bleſſed with an heart of charity 
and benevolence, has given orgers 
to make up the loſſes of the un- 
happy ſufferers by water. 

The ſame day a Sultana was de- 
livered of a prince, which was 
made known on Saturday by the 
firing of the cannon from the Se- 
raglio and the Arſenal, which con- 
tinued morning, noon, and even- 
ing; and there are great rejoicings 
in the Seraglio. 

The Engliſh ambaſſador ſent 


the uſual compliments to the Reis 


Effendi upon this occaſion. 

h. They write from Florence, 
13th that < the number of young 
maidens which the chamberlains 
of the court have reſolved to por- 


tion, on account of the happy de- 


lirery of the Grand Ducheſs, is 


one hundred. They are to receive 


the nuptial benediction from the 


archbiſhop in the metropolitan 


church, in preſence of their ge- 
nerous beneſactors, and ſeveral 


other lords and ladies of the firſt 
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rank; and after ſinging te deug, 
they wall in proceſſion vit from 
their huſbands to the Royal be. Finiz 
lace, where they are to be ente duch) 
tained with a dinner, and to haw laſt m 
the honour of being ſerved by the ſent, | 
chamberlains, who will afterward of the 
give them a ball.” a great 
Letters from Turin adviſe, du and 
on the 7th ult. at four in the mon. houſes 
ing, a ſhock of an earthquik llver 
was felt in that city. wm 
They write from Leghorn, d 14th. 
a late ſhock of the earth had bez : 
felt in the iſle of Scio, - whid ws 3 
threw down a Greek church, a of 8 0 
deſtroyed upwards of forty dye N 4 
ling- houſes. en 
They write from Genoa, thit 4 . 
on the 2gth of January, M e 
Francis Maria Rovere having, u #4 80 
that day, compleated his time 155 
two years as doge of this Republi . , 
the great council met the next dy wn 1 
and nominated fifteen perſons i | 5 
one out of that number to i ary 
elected to fill up the vacant ay - 1, 
nity. On the ziſt the mil 1 4 
council. aſſembled, and reduce led 
the nomination of fifteen to ir n 
And on the zd inſtant the gred Jo 
council met again, and elected f . BY | 
Marcello Durazzo to fill up til who 1; 
vacant dignity of Doge for n tt — 
years; upon which occaſion d apr: 
new Doge immediately receive fon's hoy 
the compliments of the nobility Jy de Ae; 
both ſexes, and will receive M be 4 de 
compliments of the foreign mig „. red } 
ſters and conſuls on Monday. 2 
The lack letters from New 16 e t 
bring advice, that more new u fable, þ 
.nufaQories are going on ther! change hi 
among which is one for bn | pins to G 
wire, and another for enamellin fired to b. 


all kinds of trinkets, afte! . 
Birmingham and Sheffield u 
ner. f Tl 
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The following accounts come 
fom Florence. We learn from 
Finizzano, a territory of this grand 
duchy, that between the 21ſt of 
laſt month and the 4th of the pre- 
ſent, they had felt thirty-ſix ſhocks 
of the earth, which has damaged 
a great number of public edifices, 
and deſtroyed many country- 
houſes, The mines of copper and 
filver lately diſcovered at Angli- 
ai, will bring in 40 per cent. 

The following account is 

14th, given of Mr. Higgins, who 
was lately committed to the caſtle 
of Glouceſter. That he was born 
at Cradley near Bromſgrove in 
Worceſterſhire. He lived for ſome 
years at Knutsford, in Cheſhire, 
where he married a woman of a 
very good family; that in October 
bz, he had ſome buſineſs at 
Biſtol, for which place he ſet out 
woot ; that he put up at an eating- 
lone near the market, and there 
rived of different people ſeveral 
conſiderable ſums. He then re. 
turned to Glouceſter on foot, and 
u paſſing on to Upton, he was 
tenghted, and lay under a hedge ; 
that when he came to Upton he 
took a poſt-chaiſe home, whither 
be was purſued by Mr, Bloxam, 
who lived with Mr. Wilſon of this 
city, and apprehended on ſuſpi- 
gon of breaking open Mr. Wil- 
ſon's houſe ; that whilſt he was in 
the conſtable's hands at Knutsford, 
de made his eſcape, and having 
ordered his wife to diſpoſe of the 
y there, ſettled at French 
ay. His eſcape from the con- 
able, he ſays, induced him to 
change his name from Edw. Hig- 
zins to George Hickſon. He de- 
led to be excuſed mentioning the 
dames of the perſons of whom 
be received the money at Briſtol, 
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or from giving any information 
whence he drew his reſources for 
the maintenance of himſelf and 
family. His wife is a genteel wo- 
man, and he has five children, ſome 
of whom are grown up. A large 
party of gentlemen from Briſtol 
were to have dined with him the 
day after he was taken up. 

Two perſons from Birmingham, 
one of whom is the gaoler, came 
on Friday laſt, and gave infor- 
mation on oath, before Nicholas 
Hyett, Eſq; that Edward Higgins, 
lately apprehended at Briſtol, was 
tranſported in 1754 from Wor- 
ceſter, and that they ſaw him again 
in England in 1756. 

Died lately at Corfe Caſtle, 
Mary Symmonds, aged 105 years. 

At Corke, Mr, Thaddeus Hynes, 
aged 105 years. 

In Yorkſhire, John Wood, aged 
102. 

At Folkſtone in Kent, Mrs. 
Mary Beddingfield, aged 96. 

In Ireland Brien O'Brien, Eſq 
aged 10g years. | 

At New Malton, Mary Bielby, 
aged 107 years. 

At Newcaſtle, John Richardſon, 
aged 101 years. 

In Chick Lane, Mrs, Eliz, Fen- 
nell, aged 100 years. | | 

In Oxford Road, Mrs. Sarah 
Proſſen, aged 102 years,, who had 
acquired a fortune of 1co00 l. by 
pawnbroking. { of 

In Chancery-Lane Mrs, Pimm, 
aged 1c years. 


* — 


MAR. ( H. 
The ſapercargo of the Lord 
Clive Eaſt-Indiaman, capt. 
Barclay, outward bound, for China, 
came to the India-houſe with an 


iſ, 


account 


EJ 2 
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account of the above ſhip being 1766, to Feb. 1oth 1767, amount. * 
loſt off Boulogne. Two of the ed to 7581. 15. 64d, Dlerchi 
crew were drowned. sch. „ Mr. Thomas, the principe Wſhurning 
The grand jury of the city of * ſupercargo on board the Loi ich, 6 
London — a memorial re. Clive Indiaman, ſtays in France ty iage at 
lating to the keeper of the houſe take care of ſuch of the compayy, nd den 
in 1 for lodging re- effects as may be preſerved out c Mead o. 
cruits for the Eaſt-India com- the wreck. The two ſupercargom MPorth ! 
any's ſervice. who arrived on Sunday, were age 
Tueſday laſt a cauſe was tried in dered on Monday afternoon to the MWW1und-r! 
Weſtminſter-hall, between a gen- Downs, to proceed to China on {iſſoachm: 
tleman in Surry and a phyſician : board the Vanſittart, 46 a f 
The action was brought againſt On Tueſday evening a grea ead a f. 
the latter for criminal converſation number of farmers were obſerved d to be 
with the plaintiff's lady, and a vor- going along Pall-mall with cock 
dict was given with 5col. damages. ades in their hats: On enquiring oth. 5e 
The Following inſtance of the the reaſon, it appeared they al ant to | 
preſervation of animal life is the lived in or near the pariſh of Stan. Mock. 
moſt extraordinary we remember well, in the county of Middleſex, About 
to have heard of, and is alſo well and that they were returning to their don, t. 
atteſted: viz. In the late ſtorm, a wives and families, to carry then ayor, f 
ntleman at Dufton near Apple- the agreeable news of a bill being pmmitte 
y, had two ewe ſheep that lay rejected for incloſing the ſaid com- N of 
under the ſnow from Monday the mon, which, if carried into exe. ent fron 
18th of January till Sunday the cution, might have been the ruin aralcad 
15th of laſt month, being thirty- of a great number of families. preſent 
four days, when they got out of Wedneſday laſt were tried, by 1 Londo 
it themſelves without any help; ſpecial jury, two cauſes, in both e Duk 
although they had nothing to live which the chamberlain of London their r. 
upon but ſnow all that time; they was plaintiff; one againſt T—— tertaine 
could run as ſwift as a child of , and the other e — esche 
eight or ten years old; they had 8 , for buying and ſelling go. On Tut 
food at about five yards diſtance vernment ſecurities for their N epoty be 
from each other. friends, not being brokers; 1n Wd been 
There is now in the poſſeſſion of both which cauſes verdicts were ih two | 
Mr. Barber, of Handley, near Wor- given for the defendants ; by whict Her, for b 
ceſter, a ſow which has had no leſs it is now ſettled, that every perſon g a co 
than 345 pigs. In the ſpace of one is at liberty to employ his friend WP the c 
year in particular, ſhe farrowed to buy or ſel] government ſecuri anſh, a 
three times, had ſeventeen pigs in ties, without being obli ed to be ohe, can 
the firſt litter, eighteen in the ſe- at the expence of employing ® r, the, 
cond, and nineteen in the third; broker; which will be a great in» N defireg 
and this prol / c creature is now ducement for people to lay out Cation ; 
in pig again. | their money in the funds, and con- tted, w] 
Tue amount of the toll of che ſequently a great addition to pub we- digg 
ſoot- paſſage over the new bridge at lic credit. u Septe 
Black-Friars, from Nov. 19th, On Tueſday night as Charles I ebt, 146 
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Vhitworth, Eſq; member for 


Bletchingley in Surry, was re- 
turning 


to his houſe at Green- 


ich, a footpad ſtopped his car- 


age at the end of Peckham-lane, 
id demanded his money; but in- 
ead of complying, Mr. Whit- 
yorth let down the glaſs of the 
arriage, and fired at him with a 
Munderbuſs ; after which the 
oachman drove on. The man 
3s a few days afterwaris found 
lead a few fields diſlant, and prov- 
| to be au oltler on Blackheath. 

John Wynne, otherwiſe 
oth. power, was executed pur- 
ant to his ſentence at Execution- 
Dock, 

About one o'clock in the after- 
don, the right hon. the lord- 
ayor, ſeveral aldermen, and the 
pmmittees of common-council 
d of the ſkinners company, 

ent rom the manfhon- houſe, in 

anlade of about thirty coaches, 
dpreſent the freedom of the city 

London to his Royal Highneſs 
e Duke of Cumberland ; and 
n their return they were elegantly 
tertained at dinner by his lord- 
Up at the manſion-houſe. 

On Tueſday evening, one of the 
eputy bearers of St. Bride's, who 
ad been turned out of his poſt 
th two others and a grave-dig- 
er, for being Aro, in bring- 
lg a corpſe from a lock-up houſe, 
d the church-yard | of the ſaid 
nh, at Fleet-ditch, late at 
ght, 8 the committee of 
vor, then fitting in the veſtry, 
d deſired to be oa in his — 4 
anon; accordingly he was ad- 
ted, when he declared that the 
nve-digger came, on the 29th of 
u September, about nine at 
git, juſt after he had done ſup- 

and told him he muff go with 
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him and two others, to fetch a 
body to Mr. —— the undertaker. 
Accordingly he went with him to 
the undertaker's houſe, where his 
ſervant immediately took a coffin, 
and went along with them: On 
coming near Temple-bar, he aſked 
the grave-digger (who was the 
principal in the affair) where he 
was going to, who told him to 
Hyde-park hoſpital ; but when 
they came into the Butcher-row, 
they ſtopped at a certain houſe, 
and as the grave-digger proceeded 
in with the perſon who had the 
coffin, he declared he would not go 
in, for he did not like the houſe ; 
but, after ſome altercation, he 
went with the reſt, and with ſome 
difficulty they perſuaded him up 
ſtairs ; at the top of the houſe, — 
found a poor wretch laying dead, 
which they put into the coffin, but 
that the corple and the houſe 
ſtunk ſo much, that it made him 
bring up his ſupper, for he be- 
heved the body had been dead five 


or ſix days; however they brought 


the corpſe down ſtairs, and reſted 
it in the paſſage, where the perſon 
of the houſe yave them two pots of 
beer to drink, which were ſo bad 
that they could not drink it ; on 
which they defired the perſon of 
the houſe to let them have a penny- 
worth of gin each, and they would 
pay for it; but he, rapping out an 
oath, told them he would give it 
them; on drinking which, the 
door, which was locked all the 
while they were in the paſſage, 
was opened, and they brought the 
corpſe away; inſtead of carryin 

it to the undertaker's, as th 

grave-digger had told him at firſt, 
when they came to Fleet-market, 
he then told them the undertaker 
would not be at home, and they 


(Z] 3 might 
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might as well carry it tothe church- 
yard, which was done accordingly ; 
that they then went to the under- 
taker's next morning, for their 
pay, who gave them a ſhilling, a 
Piece ; on which one of the bearers 
told him it was a very hard jobb, 
and hoped he would give them 
ſomething to drink ; the under- 
taker then ſaid he had but four. 
teen ſhillings for the burial, ſeven 
of which he had paid the pariſh, 
and four to them, ſo they might 
judge of the ſmallneſs of his profit; 
however he gave them a pot of 
purl, and they departed. 


Was held at Merchant- 


rich. Taylors hall, a general court 
of the Eaſt-India company, when 
it appearing by the report of the 
directors, that the late terms of- 
fered by them to government were 
inadmiſſible, therefore a motion 
was made by George Dempſter, 
Eſq; that the court ſhould be ad- 
journed to next Wedneſday, in or- 
der that ſome farther propoſitions 
might be propoſed to accommo- 
date the preſent differences be- 
tween the company and the mi- 
niſtry; and after a debate of near 
four hours, Sir James Hodges 
moved that the court ſhould be ad- 
journed to next Monday, which 
motion was unanimouſly approved 
of by the whole proprietors. 

They write from Edinborough, 
that on Thurſday the 26th of Fe- 
bruary, between five and fix in the 
afternoon, the ferry-boat on the 
water of Garry, at Invergarry, 
near the pais of Killicrankie, con- 
taining 2 paſſengers, was car- 
ried down the river by the rapi- 
dity of the current, and was over- 
ſet; by which melancholy accident, 


no leſs than twenty-ſeven perſons 
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many bones of an human bod 


have moſt unfortunately loſt they 
lives, Theſe unhappy ſufferen 
were returning from Mouline ma. 
ket, where they had been diſpoſing 
of their linen yarn. Six farmer, 
with their wives, periſhed on thi 


13th, 
Verſa 
be Dri 
731, 


t ing | 


occaſion, This paſſage, thong! en 
the only acceſs to a populous coun. lick, a. 
try, is very rapid and dangerous; aught 
and this is the third time, win e 
theſe twelve months, that this box ember 
has been forced down the river, by f Fra 
the immenſe rapidity of the cu. eat 
rent, though on the two forne 4 ”y 
oe . ildrer 
e happily no lives wet lebte 


As ſome workmen were lately 
digging down King Barrow at the 
ſouth end of Stoborough, near 
Wareham, in Dorſetſhire, to make 
the turnpike road in the centre, a 
the bottom of the Barrow, and eve 
with the ſurface of the earth, in th 
natural ſandy ground, was diſcs 
vered a very large hollow trunk d 
an oak, rudely excavated, ten feet 
long, four in diameter, much de 
cayed ; on opening it were found 


wrapped up in a large covent} 
of ſeveral deer-ſkins, neatly ſeyes 
together. On unfolding the ©: 
vering was found a ſmall veſſel 
oak, of a very dark colour, in tht 
ſhape of an urn, On the outlide 
was cut a great number of line, 
but nothing wasſound in it. The 
were the remains ſeemingly of 
piece of gold lace, four inches long 


and two and à balf broad, found as a 

ſtuck on a deer-ſkin coverily an 
1 de latter Cc 

which was very much decayed, Bet 

A weſt-country barge, egg. — 

with ſeven hundred ſacks of four = wy = 

and three hundred quarters of mi —_ 


is ſunk in the river a little 
Windſor, a: * 
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About eight in the eve- 


ther ch. ning, the Dauphineſs died at 
feren WW. rfalles. Her highneſs was born 
© . : Dreſden, the 4th of November, 
poling 731, of Frederick Auguſtus III. 
FR Ling of Poland and elector of 
In thi axony, and Mary Joſepha Bene- 
thoug Nia, arch-ducheſs of Auſtria, eldeſt 
5 COU BW ughter to the emperor Joſeph, 
erou; e was married the gth of No. 
** ember, 1747, to Louis, Dauphin 
11 bon 


pf France, who died at Fontain- 
eau the 20th of December, 1765. 
By this prince ſhe has left five 
hildren, ; 
daughters, Upon this melan- 
oly occaſion, his moſt chriſtian 
pajeſty and all the royal family 
cired immediately to Marli. 
Laſt night the priſoners in the 
nehouſe roſe in the abſence of 
be head turnkey, ruſhed upon 
deputy turnkey, and knocked 
in down, then took the keys and 
ppened the door, and fix made 


ver, by 
he cu. 

forme 
s welt 


e lately 
Yat the 
1, neat 
to make 
entre, i 
and evil 
h, in the 
as diſcd 


trunk 0 heir eſcape, but by timely aſ- 
ten fe lance the reſt were all ſecured, 
1 * We hear from Richards-caſtle, 
re four 


a populous pariſh of ſeveral miles 
nent, famous for the ſalubrity of 
bar, and celebrated by Camb- 


an bod) 
covert; 


three ſons and two. 
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houſes in the town. Upwards of 
hfty dwelling-houſes with ſhops, - 
backhouſes, and the ſhambles, are 
reduced to aſhes, the wind being 
very high, it was with the greateſt 
diticulty prevented from deſtroy- 
ing the whole town. 
isch. „Was held a general court 
of the Eaſt-India company, 

at Merchant-Taylors hall, Thread- 
needle ſtreet, which conſiſted of a 
very numerous meeting of the 
proprietors : the court was opened 
with a ſpeech from a very reputa- 
ble proprietor, calling to mind the 
great ſervices and merits of lord 
Clive; and concluded with the 
following motions, viz. x 
That it is the opinion of this 
court, that the important ſervices 
rendered to the company by lord 
Clive, merit a grateful acknow- 
ledgment and return; and that a 
grant to his lordſhip, and his per- 
ſonal repreſentatives, of an addi- 
tional term in the jaghire of ten 
years, commencing from the de- 
termination of his lordſhip's pre- 
ſent right therein, would be a pro- 
per acknowledgment and return 
tor ſuch important ſervices ; and 


ly ſeven... and other hiſtorians, for that that it be recommended to the court 
the ng and pure ſpring, called of directors, that upon any future 
N ponewell) that only one perſon propoſitions being made, either to 
ur, in r ved there, in the laſt year: An parliament, or to his majeſty's mi- 
je out tance ſcarce to be paralleled in niſters, this reſolution of the ge- 
5 — te whole nation.—It is remark- neral court be humbly repreſent- 
it. Te ao that this pariſh divides the ed. | 4 

gly 0 ales of Hereford and Salop; This motion being ſeconded, a 
12 at the church ſtands in the debate enſued, which concluded in 
ad, 


rmer, and the parſonage : houſe in a motion of adjournment made by 


dean de latter county. 148 Mr. Dempſter; upon which the 
* 100 between nine and ten clock in court divided, and it was carried 
e, * + morning, a moſt. dreadful fire againſt the adjournment, by a ma- 
$ 0 15 te out at Ottery St. Mary, in jority of 73, viz. 243 againſt 170: 
ty of Devon, which con- then the maia queſtion being put, 
trle Mued till fix in the evening, and a ballot for the deciſion of the 


en emed the better part of the was demanded by two different 
8 J 4 | ſets 
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ſets of proprietars; the firſt con- 
ſiting of gentlemen who were for 
the queſtion, the other of 


tle- 
men who voted for the adjourn- 
mentof the court. At the con- 
cluſion of the ballot, the numbers 
were, for | 

Sir George Colebrooke's queſt. 456 
Mr. George Dempſter's 264 
After the concluſion of theſe queſ- 
tions, the propiietors formed them- 
ſelves into a general court, when 
Mr. Dempſter moved to yeconfider 
the queſtion concerning the addi- 
tional term of ten years propoſed 
to be granted lord Clive in his 
' Jaghire, commencing from his 
lordſhip's preſent intereſt therein, 
and which, was to be ballotted for 
on the 24th. This motion was 
oppoſed by Sir — Hodges, knt. 
as being entirely contrary to or- 
der, and the proceedings of the 
ſaid court. After a debate, which 
laſted till half an hour paſt ten 
o'clock, the queſtion for adjourn- 
ment to the 24th was carried by a 
very conſiderable majority. 

- They write from Scotland, that 
the ruins of the ancient city of 
. Camelon have been lately diſco- 
vered within four miles of Perth. 
This city was the. capital of the 
Pictiſn kingdom before it was 
over · run and deſtroyed by the 
Scots about 800 years ago. 

Since the erection of the Britiſh 
linen company at Edinburgh in 
1746, the annual amount of linen 
ſtamped for ſale in Scotland, is in- 
creaſed from 5 48034 yards, value 
222870l. 13s. to 12746659 yards, 
value 5792271. 118, which was the 
report of that ſociety for the laſt 
.year. N WerN | 


| 23d His. mejeſty wont to the 
d houſe of | peers attended by 
the duke of Ancaſter and the eur! 


* 
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of Eglinton; when the royal af 
was given to thirty-one public 
and private bills, among whig 
were the following, viz. 

The bill for granting an aid u 
his majeſty by a land-tax for th 
ſervice of the preſent year, 

The bill for the better regy, 
lating his majefty's marine forc 
when on ſhore. 

The bill for rebuilding th 
. of St. Martin's u 
orceſter. 

The bill for the more effectu 
maintenance and relief of the pay 
of Queenborovgh in Kent. 

The bill to inlarge the term and 
powers granted to the inhabitant 
of St. Mary Rotherhithe, by cer- 
tain funeral rates, for rebuildiny 
their pariſh-church, &c. 
They write from Newcaſtle, the 
one William Hodgſon, aged twen 
ty-two, labourer, at Sir Laurene 


Dundas's alum work, fell, di 
ring the late great ſnow, from the 


top of the cliff at the new work 
Loſthouſe, which from top to bot 
tom meaſures juſt 1 f yards. Tit 
ptecipice is ſomewhat ſlanting fo 
about two-thirds from the top. 
He ſlid down that part of the roct 
on his breech with amazing . 
locity, carrying down with bim 
large quantity of ſnow, which 
preſerved him in a great meaſure; 
and being thrown with great we 
hemence from à projecting ci 
which turned him beels over 

he fell down perpendicular f 
wards of fifty yards into a fut 
drift at the foot of a eliff, whe 
he lay above half an hour befor 
his companions could get to hin 


to take him up; and indeed'the) 


were ſometime in roar” 


ther they ſhould go to him 
the direor of the work, i ni 


coverir 
time. 

was ſo 
ſence 6 


erm and 
zabitant 

by ces. 
building 


Rle, che 
ed twet- 
aurend 
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to have the coroner ſent for, be- 
cauſe they never expected to find 
hin alive. His right thigh was 
yery much broke ; the left knee, 
and the inward extremity of the 
nieht collar-bone, were diſlocated. 
He was inſenſible for ſome days, 
and a month elapſed before he re- 
covered a right uſe of his reaſon, 
His left hand is paralytic ; but 
there are at preſent hopes of his re- 
covering the uſe of it in a ſhort 
time. Fr is remarkable, that he 
was ſo far from having any pre- 
ſence of mind during the fall, that 
he has not the leaſt remembrance 
of it, and, on growing ſenſible, 
would not for ſome time believe 
that he had fallen down the cliff, 
though he remembers being at the 
top of it juſt before he ſlipt down; 
but he knows no more of what fol- 
bowed than if he had not exiſted, 
(or has any idea of the ſpace of 
1 which he was inſen- 
His 'Daniſh - majeſty was taken 
ul of a ſcarlet fever, which was 
thought infectious, notwithſtand- 
ne which, the queen moſt aſſidu- 
dully attended him, nor would ſhe 
leaye him day or night till his liſe 
was out of danger. 
4 gentleman near Warrington 
in Lancaſhire, labouring under a 
delirium, conceived himſelf beſet 
by robbers and aſſaſſins, and beiog 
very much diſordered in the night, 
de ſervants endeavoured to get 
into his room to ſecure him, when 
be ſuddenly opened the door, and 
n the dark diſcharged a fowling- 
pece among them, whereby an 
dd ſervant whom he had a great 
— — — killed, and others 
much hurt, to the inex 
idle grief of the family. 2 | 
The | : 
numbers upon the ballot 
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taken at Merchant-Taylors hall, 
upon the queſtion propoſed by fir 
James Hodges, kt. relating to the 
grant of an additional term of ten 
ears, . after the determination of 
ord Clive's preſent "lg t in his 
Jaghire ſhall be expired, was de- 
clared as follows: 
For the queſtion — 


361 
Againſt it — 


332 


Majority 29 

After the above declaration, Mr. 
Baker moved for an immediate ad- 
journment. This motion was op- 
poſed by another proprietor, who 
offered an amendment to this queſ- 
tion, viz. That the court ſhould 
be adjourned to a certain day, in 
order to receive the directors re- 
port, concerning Mr. Sullivan's, 
and the other propoſitions referred 
to the directors conſideration, for 
accommodating the company's pre- 
ſent diſputes with government, 
Theſe two queſtions cauſed long, 


_ debates, which laſted till after 


eleven o'clock, when a diviſion 
demanded upon the firſt queſtion, 
there were 
For adjourning fine die 86 
Againſt it — 76 
| Majority 10 
The following extraordinary af- 
fair happened at Ferrybridge. On 
Monday morning the ſecond inſt, 
the wife of Thomas Benſon of 
that place, being ſuddenly taken 
ill, ſhe to all appearance expired, 
and continued without any ſymp- 
toms of life the_whole day, and 
every proper requiſite was ordered 
for hoy — 5 but the huſband, 
hoping for ſome conſolation in his 
diſtreſs, by ſome money which he 
had reaſon to believe ſhe had ſe. 
creted from him in her life-time,. 
f began 
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began to ſearch for it on Tueſday 
morning, and found ſeven pounds 
ten ſhillings in crown pieces, con- 
cealed in an old box; but up- 
on his attempting to take it away, 
he was ſurprized by his wife, who 
was juſt theh recovered, met him, 
and terribly frightened him, by 
appearing as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and continued feemingly in 
good health till Thurſday noon, 
when the aktually expired. 


LENT CIRCUIT: 


At Ayleſbury aſſizes, five were 
capitally convicted, four of whom 
were reprieved. oe 
At Bedford affizes, three were 
capitally convicted, one of whom 
was reprieved. . 

At Briſtol afſizes, three were ca- 
pitally convicted; two of whom 
were reprieved. 

At Cambridge aſſizes, two were 
capitally convicted. 

At Chelmsford aſſizes nine were 
capitally convicted, eight of whom 
were reprieved. | 

At Dorcheſter afſizes, two were 
capitally convicted, one of whom 
was reprieved. 


At Eaſt Grinſtead aſſizes, three 


were capitally convicted, but were 
reprieved. 

At the ifle of Ely aſſizes, none 
were capitally convicted; there not 
being ſo much as one fingle bill of 
indictment before the grand jury. 

At Glouceſter aſſizes, fix were 
capitally convicted, three of whom 
were reprieved. Five of the rioters, 
condemned at the ſpecial commiſ- 
hon, were ordered to be tranſported 
for life. | 

At Hereford aſſizes, ſeven were 
capitally conv ict. 


* 
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At Huntingdon aſſizes, one wy 


capitally convicted. 


At Kingſton aſſizes, three wen 
capitally convicted, one of whon 
was Richard Mihil a baker, fo 
the murder of his brother ; an ac: 
count of which the reader may ſe 
in our laſt year's chronicle.— At this 
aſſize a remarkable cauſe was tried 
between a gentleman, plaintif, 
and Mr. Wm. Courtgey, - defend: 
ant; the action was upon a waze: 
of 100 guineas, which was redaced 
into writing, that plaintiff procur- 
ed three horſes that ſhould go nin 
ty miles in three hours, which de. 
fendant laid he did not; the plains 
tiff proved his caſe very well, but 
it appearing to the court and jury 
that it was an unfair bet, the jar 


= a verdict for the defendant, 


t ſeems the manner plaintiff per- 
formed this undertaking was by 
ſtarting all the three horſes toge. 


ther, ſo that they had but thirty 
miles a piece to run in the three 


hours, which was done with all the 


eaſe imaginable, 
At Lancaſer aſſizes, fix were 
capitally convicted. 
At Lincoln aſſizes, two were 
capitally convicted. _ 

At Maidſtone aflizes two wer 
capitally convicted, one of whom 
was Robert Rymes for the murder 
of Richard Williamſon, hoſtler at 
the Antelope, at Dartford. Rymes 
who had been long a vagabond, 
came into the kitchen, and demand- 
ed beer, which the maſter of the 
inn refuſed, on which he became 
troubleſome : The hoſtler was ot 
dered to turn him out. Rymes 
ſtruggled hard, and ſwore he would 
ſtab him. The hoſtler defended 
himſelf with a ſtick, and then #4 
from Rymes, who purſued * 


- (16307 " 
. 
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ont an hundred yards, overtook 
im, and gave him a mortal wound 
n his breaſt, of which he died two 
Jays after, The trial laſted five 
ours, and the jury brought in 


de uu 


e wen 
whom 
r, for 


an ac. heir verdict wilful murder, and in 
1ay ſee onſequence Rymes was executed 
At this t Dartford next day. He died 
$ tried vithout the leaſt remorſe, ſaying 


aintif, 


eferd: 


e was guilty of no crime, nor 
would ever forgive his proſecutor, 


wage er what he did was only in his 
edaced pwn defence. | 

Jrocur- Nottingham proved a maiden 
O NINE» aſlize. 

ich de- At the aſſizes at Oakham, two 
plain. ere capitally convicted, but were 
11, but eprieved. 

d Jury At Oxford aſſizes, none were 


he jur; witally convicted. 

2ndant, At Reading aſſizes, three were 
i per. witally convicted. | | 
vas by k Saliſbury aſſizes, three were 


s toge⸗ 
thirty 
e three 
all the 


exitally convicted, two of whom 
were reprieved, 

At Shrewſbury aſſizes, fix were 
pitally convicted. 

At Stafford aſſizes, ſeven were 
apitally convicted, all of whom 
were reprieved, except a woman for 
a robbery, who pleading her belly, 
wa reſpited to the zoth of June. 


x wer 


o were At Suffolk aſſizes, four were 
" whom Gpitally convicted; but were all 
murdet I prieved. 

ſtler at At Taunton aſſizes, four were 
Rymes, Bl capitally convicted; but have been 
zabond, al reprieved. | 

emand- At Thetford aſſizes, ſeven were 
of the WF capitally convicted. 

became At Warwick affizes four were 
was or- capitally convicted, one of whom 
Rymes Bl wa reprieved. F 
e would At Wincheſter aſſizes, ſeven were 
efended capitally convicted. 

hen ral At the afſizes for the county of 
_ York, ſye were capitally convicted, 


dure of whom were reprieved. 
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At the aſlizes for York city, one 
woman was capitally convicted. 
The late dauphineſs hath be- 
queathed ſeveral religious jewels to 
the queen; her wedding ring to the 


cathedral charch of Chartres; a 
icture repreſenting Night to the 
biſhop of Verdun, her firſt almoner, 
whom ſhe recommends to the king 
in her will, as alſo Mr. Pautier de 
la Breuille, her phyſician, and Mr. 
d' Artis, valet de chambre of the 
late dauphin; a picture of that 
prince in the regimentals of a dra- 
goon, to the duke de la Vaguyon, 
with a precious relic ; another 
relic to the counteſs de Marſan, 
governeſs to the children of France; 
and a ſuperb ſnuff. box to each of 
her ladies, That princeſs has alſo 
ſignified her intentions, that all 
her domeſtics be amply rewarded. 
According to her deſire, her heart 
was depoſited in the royal abbey of 
St, Dennis, by the cardinal de 
Luynes, and the counteſs de la 
Marche accompanied it thither. 
Her highneſs's body was removed 
on Saturday to Fountainbleau, and 
the next day to the metropolitan 
church of Sens, where it was de- 
poſited in the ſame vault with the 
remains of the late dauphin. The 
funeral ſervice was performed by 
the cardinal de Luynes. 9-4 
The governors of the cit | 
of 1 lying-in boſ- agen. 
pital held their annnal feaſt, &c. 
when 3301. was collected for the 
charity. E | 
As ſeven or eight muſqueteers 
were coming out of an eating-houſe 
in Paris, where they had drank 
plentifully, they happened to be 
ſplaſhed by alittle cart that a poor 
man was drawing along, on which 
they fell upon the poor fellow, and 
beat him ſeyerely. A ſoldier of 
tne 


76) 
the watch ſeeing this, called the 

uard, which being come, would. 

ave ſeized the muſqueteers, but 
they drew their ſwords, and threat- 
ened to run through the body who- 
ſoever ſhould dare to lay hold of 
them. More guards were called, 
but this rein forcement ſerved only 
to-irritate the muſqueteers, They 
were deſired to lay down their 
arms, and the affair ſhould be 
dropped, but in vain ; nothing 
could perſuade them; ſo that the 
guards, after having behaved to 
them in a manner ſuitable to their 
quality, fired a muſquet ſhot, which 
happily did no hurt, but was the 
fignal of a ſharp and obſtinate fight 
on both fides, in which one of the 
muſquetcers was mortally wound- 
ed ; the others fled. Moſt of the 
ſoldiers of the guard were wound- 
ed in this battle, which laſted near 


two hours. 
They write from Hertford in 


New England of the 12th of Ja- 


nuary, that the weather, which of 
late had been very cold, changed 
to warm ; and laſt Monday it be- 
gan to rain, which continued that 
night and next day; there being a 
good deal of ſnow on the ground, 
it occaſioned a vaſt and ſudden 
flood, which has done great da- 
mage to the mills, dams, bridges, 
Kc. In this place a large dam is 
carried away, together with a ſaw- 
mill, and the greateſt part of a griſt 
mill, in which was deſtroyed a con- 
ſiderable quantity of grain and 
meal; another griſt mill on the 
—_——— = — ſome da- 
mage, and the t bridge was 
with the greateſt Aicculen preſerv- 
ed. A warehouſe, fitted up for, 
and occupied by a family, at the 
ferry, was entirely carried off 
by the ice, and the family very 


. 
* 
* 
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narrowly eſcaped. Happily th 
ice ſtopped before the eig of 


the flood, or it is probable all d wo 


Anot 


ſtores and dwelling houſes at the che t 
river fide had been wept away, Al "wo of 
the weſt diviſion bridges but ou + brok 
are carried away, and their mill ine at 


much damaged. Beſides the abo, 
the town will ſuffer greatly in the 
loſs of fences, , which are prodig. 
oaſly damaged. At Middletown, 
the great bridge lately erected, i 
carried away, as are alſo ſeveral 6 
ther bridges on the ſame river; in 
the weſt part of that town ſever 
bridges, mills, and dams are ( 
away. Mr. Stephen Blake of tha 
place, an under ſheriff, and his ſu 
about twelve years old, were both 
drowned, in attempting to croks x 
bridge at the ſouth end of the 
town. At Suffield, all their mills 
dams and bridges, are carried + 
way, or much damaged. At Far 
mington, a fulling-mill, with it 
dam, has been carried off; then 
bridges are a good deal damaged, 
The bridge at Windſor, which late- 
ly coſt 2001. in building, is de. 
ſtroyed. At Wintonbury, a fulling 
mill, and darn, belonging to Capt, 
Gillet, were carried away, together 
with a quantity of cloth, On the 
poſt road between this place and 
New York there are only King. 
bridge and a bridge at Norwolk 
left ſtanding. New Haven ha 
ſuffered very much, having {ol 
three or four large . and 
two or three dykes made for dats 


mber, 
orning 
Wreadſu! 
bove | 


at 2 ſing 
lls ſucces 


ming out the tides. te bulls, 
A calculation of the number of WW them, e. 
cattle, &c. killed in one year ich upwa 
the city. of London, made by rhe ſons aff 
late Mr. Empſon, 1761 : ſheep Wards a p 
and. lambs 711,121; bulls, oven, The ediq 
and cows, 78,2543 calves, 104,709 Uly obſer 
hogs : for. — 146,932 5 a dunſellor 


y the n, 41,000 ; ſucking pigs, 
bt of ,bo0- 

all the Another fire has nearly complet. 
at the 1 the total ruin of the unfortunate 
y. Al own of Bridgetown in Barbadoes. 
it one it broke out between eight and 


F mulls ine at night, on the 27th of De- 


above, eber, and continued burning till 
in the Morning, with more fury than the 
rodigi. iWreadful one of the 19th of May. 
etown, 


bove forty — — are 


ted, u ut down, beſides ſeveral confi- 
eral o- able ſtores and timber-yards. 
er; in Wi began in an old ſtore of Meſſrs. 
ſever ford and Co. but in what man- 


no one can give any account. 
veral large yards full of lumber 
d coals being contiguous, it was 
ble to extinguiſh it till it 
pd conſumed all within its reach, 
des ſeveral eapital houſes be- 


e (wept 
of that 
his ſon 
re both 
croſs a 
of the 


r mills, ging to the merchants ; a vaſt 
tried ty of boards, planks, ſtaves, 
At Fa. heading for ſugar and rum 
with in , Ac. were deſtroyed, as moſt 


3 ther 
\maved, 
ich late- 


the trade was carried on in this 
it fince the former terrible diſaſ- 


is de. They write from Venice, that 
z fulling deputies of the republic gave 
to Capt. rel to the reigning duke of 
together WW vrtemburzh the diverſion of a 
On the light in the ſquare of St. 
lace and ark, Forty-eight maſks, dreſſed 
; King WW the Engliſh, Spaniſh, Swiſs, and 
Norwolk engarian manner, harraſſed the 
ven ha, ls whilſt they were baited by the 
ing lol Wis; after which two perfons ſtruck 
zes, at a ſingle blow the heads of fix 
for dams l: ſucce fively. 


The —_— of 


te bulls, with fireworks fixed 


,mber of WW them, cloſed - the diverſion, at 
year ch upwards of twenty thouſand 
e by the ons afified ; and there was af- 
: (heed WE rards a grand ſupper. | 
1s, 0x de edict againſt luxury is ſo 
104,700 Aly obſerved at Stockholm; that 
2 3 or unfellor of Gate, who had ne- 
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ones to have a velvet border 
ript off a cloak which he had 
worn many years, was ſummoned 
a few days ago before the tribunal 
to whom the execution of the ſaid 
edit belongs, and reprimanded z 
and a lady, reſpectable no leſs by 
her merit than her high birth, has 
been alſo obliged to appear before 
them, for drinking a dith of choco- 
late in her box at the play-houſe.” 

The king of Naples, laying 
lately with the prince de Spacca- 
torno, gentleman of his chamber, 
accidently tore one of the prince's 
ruffles. The latter, who ought to 
have taken it only in joke, imme- 
diately uttered ſome harſh expreſ- 
fions, and was put under an arreſt 
for ſome days in the caſtle : from 
whence he was no ſooner releaſed, 
than inſtead of going to make his 
excuſes to the king, as good ſenſe 
dictated, he went to the prince de 
St. Nicandre, formerly his majeſ- 
ty's governor, and there made uſe 
of terms as unguarded as before; 
for which audacity he has been 
_— puniſhed by the loſs of 

| his poſts, and baniſhment to his 
eſtate in Sicily, 

Letters from Saintonge adviſe, 
that the wolves have lately made 
moſt terrible ravages in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Jean d' Angeli, 
where ſeveral perſons who had 8 
bit by them have died mad. 

A woman, by profeſſion a ſeam- 
ſtreſs, has been condemned, by an 
arret of the parliament of Paris, to 
make the amende honorable, to be 
fixed to the Carcan, to be branded 
and confined to the ſaltpetre- houſe 
fornine years, for having, by means 
of a * regiſter of her 7 huſ- 
band's burial, contracted a ſecond 
marriage with another man, whoſe 
widow ſhe now is, The writing- 

maſter 
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maſter who forged the regiſter, is 
likewiſe condemned to the gallies 
for life, after making the amende 
honorable, and being branded in 
the ſhoulders. This ſentence be- 
gan to be executed laſt Thurſday, . 
There was lately tried at Chelmſ- 
ford, in Eſſex; two cauſes, where- 
in William Butler, and John Mun- 
gall, or Barking, in the fame 
county, fiſhermen, were plaintiffs ; 
and an officer of the cuſtoms, at 
Malden, defendant. The aQtion 
was brought for the illegal ſeizure 
and detainer of the plaintiffs fiſh- 
ing-boat, and for killing and other- 
wiſe damaging, with a boat-hook, 
their cargo of fiſh, for no other 
reaſon than the plaintiffs having 
on board an old ruſty muſket, a 
pound of ſhot, and half a pound of 
powder, which the officer called 
fre- arms, againſt the king. A 
verdict was found for the plain- 
tiffs, with damages and full coſts 
of ſuĩt. | 

A coal mine has been opened 
near Campbeltown. in Cantire, 
which promiſes to ſucceed well; 
in time, it may pfove an advan- 
tageous trade to that port, which 

romiſes to be a flouriſhing place, 
From whence many veſſels are going 
to the Newfoundland fiſhery. 

The write from Genoa, that the 
hereditary prince of Brunſwick ar- 
rived there from Turin, early in 
the morning-of the 2oth of Febru- 
ary. At half an hour after his 
arrival, he was. complimented by 
the maſter of the ceremonies in the 
republic's name, who renewed the 
offer of a deputation on behalf of 
the republic, which his Serene 
Highneſs defired, in the moſt po- 
lite manner, to be excuſed from 
accepting. The prince will em- 
hark, in a few days, on board his 
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majeſty's ſhip, Montreal, for Any, 


bes or Toulon. | 
The late earthquake has dou 


conſiderable damage to the houſ 


in this city. It has been ſucceed 
by ſeveral other ſhocks not ſo vis 
lent as the firſt, and there is ac 
ftant tremor in the earth, felt i 
the city and 1ts environs, 

On the gth of February, ; 
quarter after four in the morning, 
three ſucceſſive ſhocks of the eam 
were felt at Graſſe in France, Tit 
firſt laſted but a few ſeconds, thouy 
it waked ſeveral perſons in bel 
and threw down ſome tiles ay 
chimnies. During its continua 
a ſound was heard like that of 
ſtrong guſt of wind. The two 6 
ther ſhocks were not ſo ſenſib 
felt. Theſe ſhocks were conſiden 
bly more violent in Italy; but & 
miniſhed in proportion as they wet 
nearer to France, Their force u 

reateſt at Venice; leſs conſiders 

le at Genoa, and ſtill leſs at Nio 
By the earthquakes at Fivizua 
in Tuſcany, the cathedral is m 
in many parts; the church of UW 
cordeliers has ſuffered much, al 
the great hoſpital, the towu- ha 
and the ſalt- magaaine, are great 
damaged. | 

On the 12th of this month, 
three in the morning, a fire broit 
out in the king's palace at Warlah 
and in two hours deſtroyed one 
tire wing; in which, amongl e 
ther people, were lodged a part 
his majeſty's own family, No lt 
were loſt, but papers of great in 
portance to the republic are & 
ſtroyed. 

Prince Repnin, ambaſſadar frd 
Ruſſia, preſented a declaration 3 
the king of Poland, ſigned h l. 
empreſs, by which {he deat 
that the diſhdents of Poland f 


5 


Lithoa1 
the enj 
rights ; 
order t 
found 
30, ooo 
will no 
difhden! 
footing 
A col 
the ſelo 
in Cheſt 
mas, wl 
der and 
leader, 
turnkey 
three o 
Thomas 
into the 
from hin 
cries bro 
paoler, d 
Thomas 
tiroat, a 
They we 
ſeizing M 
the key 
ber, whe 
band hat 


which tl 
ſearch fo 
Mrs, W 
North G; 
but they 
ber while 
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the aboyi 
eſcape : ] 
dext day 


zoth. 


me 
Holloway 
were atta 
who, on ſc 
ſhot one 
bead, and 
They tool 
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houſ 
ceedel 
ſo vu 
a cht 
felt u 


Lithuania be forthwith reſtored to 
the enjoyments of their ancient 
rights and privileges; and that in 
order to accompliſh this, ſhe has 
found herſelf obliged to order 
zo, ooo men to enter Poland, Who 
will not leave the country till the 
difidents are put upon an equal 
footing with the other citizens. 

A conſpiracy was formed among 


y, att 
| the fetons, in the North Gate jail 


orning, 


e eu Win Cheſter; whetein one Evan Tho- 
e. Ti: mas, who was confined for a mur- 
thou Wer and robbery, was the ring- 
in bey leader. - About eight, when the 


les ad 
nuance, 
lat of! 
two & 
ſea{idl 
nſiden 

but & 
ey wet 
orce wa 
nſiden 


turnkey was going to put him and 
three others into the dungeon, 
Thomas ſeized him, and threw him 
into the dungeon, and took the key 
from him and locked him in; his 
cries brought Mr. Whitehead, the 
raoler, down to his aſſiſtance, when 


tiroat, and killed him on the ſpot. 
They went up into the houſe, and 
ſeizing Mrs. Whitehead, demanded 
the key of the North Gate from 
Nr, yo told them that her huſ- 
and had it in his ket, u 
which they went og Nie to 
earch for it. Ii the mean time 
Mrs, Whitehead unlocked the 
North Gate door, to call aſſiſtance; 
but they came up again, and ſeized 
her while the door was open; three 
men, however, coming out of the 
ſtreet, ſecured 3 of the felons, but 
the above Evan Thomas made his 
eſcape: his irons were fpund the 
dext day in a field near the city. 
ze. About nine at night, four 
men coming to town from 
Holloway, in- a 2 — 
vere attacked by four foot- pads, 
who, on ſome reſiſtance being made, 
ſhot one of the men through the 
bead, and he expired immediately 
They took from the reſt about +51, 
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Thomas ran a penknife into his 


month at the port of London, 


[79 
and” helped the dead man (one 
Griffiths, a turner in Clerkenwell) 
into the coach, and then made their 
eſcape.— Intelligence of this mut- 
der, with a deſeription of the mur- 
derers, being ſent to Sir John 
Fielding immediately, one of them 


was taken next day, and by his 


means all the reft, | 
A terrible accident happened at a 


colliery near Farfield, Durham. 


The pits were 89 fathom deep ; 
and on Friday morning laſt; when 
all the hands were at work, it went 
off with a great exploſion, by which 
39 perſons loſt their lives. Moſt 
of their bodies are got up, but in 
a very mangled manner. 'The own- 
ers are now giving 20 l. premium 
per man; and ſo great is the ne- 
ceſſity of the poor, that they are al- 


ready nearly ſupplied. 


The whole quantity of the dif- 
ferent ſorts of grain imported this 
A 
mounts to 71,153 qrs. 2 

- The following are the particu- 
lars of a murder ' perpetrated by 
Alexander Grant, alias Dearg, 


- weaver, in Drummulie, in the 
- ſhire of Elgin, on John M<Donald, 


alias M<Iſaac, tenant in Drum- 
mulie, on the 15th of March. 


Grant kept a whiſky houſe, as 


did M Donald; the latter ſup- 
plied with better liquor, and be- 
ing of a more affable temper, en- 
groſſed all the company : Grant's 


envy was raiſed, and he was 
often heard to ſay, he would 
do him an ill turn.“ 


On a Sun- 
day, Grant, with M Donald's bro- 
ther in-law, and ſome neighbours, 


went to drink whiſky at M Do- 


nald's; when, after they were 


pretty much intoxicated, they a- 
greed to ſpend the afternoon over 


Grant's whiſky. They ſet out, 
but 
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but when they were at a diſtance 


from M Donald's, Grant told the 
company, he had ſomething to 


communicate to him, which he 


choſe to do in private, and deſired 
them to ſtep forward. After wait- 
ing ſome time at a diſtance, they 
concluded they had gone back a- 
gain to M Donald's; but on re- 
turning found them ſtruggling to- 
ther, and ſaw) Grant plunge a 
knife into M. Donald's body, 

—4 throw him on the ground. 
This done, he advanced with his 
knife reeking with the blood of 
the unfortunate man, and made at 
his brother-in-law, who, with the 


reſt of the company, endeavoured 
to fave themſelves by flight. Grant 


overtook him, and gave him ſeveral 
wounds, and, if the reſt had not 
interpoſed, would have killed him 
on the ſpot. The villain fled to 
the woods, and 200 men are now 
in purſuit of him. The brother- 
in-Iaw's life is deſpaired of. | 
1R, Between eleven and twelve 
31. at night, large detachments of 
troops were ſent to each of the fix 
different houſes of Jeſuits in Ma- 
drid ; and the doors being opened, 
the bells were firſt ſecured, and a 
centinal was poſted at every cell, 
the occupier of which being oblig- 
ed to riſe, they were aſſembled, and 
the king of Spain's commands were 
fignified to them. In the mean 
time, all the hired coaches and 
chaiſes at Madrid, together with a 
number of waggons, were proper- 
ly diſtributed ; and early in the 
morning the Jeſuits, to the num- 


ber of about three hundred and 


fifty, were in motion. They were 
allowed to carry every neceſſary 
along with them, They took the 
road to Carthagena, where they 
will embark for / 


depending for upwards of two Wc... 
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There is now living in a vil 
near Ludlow, .in Shropſhire, 


de pl, 


een A 


John Saunders and his wife, «ui ** 
ages, added together, make Uk rand. 
the man being 107, and the wony aft *. 
105; they are boch chiefly ſuppay nd tha 
ed by the charity of ſome neg.” 
1 2 oy 

Died, Nicholas Dufrenois, au of * 
tary at Berrieux, in the dioceſ fi: 4 hes, 
Laon, the 15th ult. aged 101. k » U 
married at 75, and had fix di 1 ve 
dren ; and never had any illnes, WW Wh 

At Wigtown in Scotland, M. ho 
Finlater, aged 113 years. | 7 FEY 

At Hampſtead, Mrs. Jane $% l 
ples, aged 106 years. wal af 

IZ, 
= The b 
Van 
ar RTI I. for 

The governors of the Mag- . 
Nee fe 
niverſary feaſt at drapers Mt 55 
Throgmorton-ſtreet, after a f The bi 
mon preached at St. George's Und 
nover-ſquare, by the Rey. M 13 E 

Sellon, Chaplain to the EA i... 13 
Pomfret. The collection at t The b 

church and hall, amounted Wy. 
5231. $5. ; Ine of 

A cauſe, which has been | of G 


years, between two gentlemen 
the neighbourhood of Exeter, ha 
length been determined at the 


ſizes for that city. The ac 

was brought againſt the defeada hi 
for carrying produce of ! dam I 
harveſt of- the year 1764 witho 15 
giving notice to the plaintif's expa 
puties of their inzention of ca... 0 

the ſame, in order that the plaiouge ad 0 
as owner of the tythes of the b tay 

pariſh, might ſend for his tend de d 
the produce; when, after « a. 
which laſted 14 hours, in * Yor. x 


/ 


de plaintiff proved that it had 
zen a cuſtom during tbe lives of 
is father, grand - father, and great- 
rand. father, for 100 years laſt 
aft, to have ſuch notice given; 
ad that it would be impoſſible for 
he owner of the tythes to receiye 
quarter part of by due, without 
he farder was obliged to give 
ch notice, the extent of the pa. 
ich being at leaſt ten miles; a ver- 
lift was given in favour of the 
lantif;. with full coſts of ſuit. 

J. His majeſty went to the 
houſe of peers, attended by 
is grace the duke of Ancaſter and 
e earl of Denbigh, and gave the 
pyal aſſent to the following bills, 


iz, 
The bill to raiſe 1,800, ooo l. by 
bans on exchequer bills, and a lot- 
ry for the ſervice of the preſent 


ear, 

The bill to apply the ſum grant- 

| far the pay and cloathing of the 
ulitia for 1767. | 
The bill to enlarge the term and 
wers granted for building two 
3 in the town of Liver- 
vol; 
The bill to enable the earl of 
athmore-to take and uſe the 
ame of Bowes, purſuant to the 
| 95 George Bowes, Eſq; de- 
bod alſo to ſeveral road, inclo- 
FG wy N . e bills. 1 

t13 ſaid, there are now in Eng- 
dd three dukes of Frakes, 450 
other noblemen of that 

om, 


ung 
. The general order for the 
expulſion of the Jeſuits which 
Fu to be put in execution at 
and on the firſt inſtant, was 
i day completed throughout 
y dominions of the king of 
Yor, X. | 
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hereditary prince of Brunſ- 
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The ſubjectis at Cambridge for 
the prizes of fifteen guineas each. 
given by the members of the uni- 
verſity, are this year, 


For the ſenior bachelors ; 


Utrum ren/oris Romani diſciplina rei- 
publice mills fuerit. 


For the middle bachelors ; 


Utrum poſſuſorem bearint ſapius as 
perdiderint di wvitle. ; 


The exerciſes to be delivered in 
by the 1oth of June in the uſual 
manner, OO 
A dreadful ſtorm of thunder and 
lightning did conſiderable damage 
at Provence in France. The hght- 
ning ſet fire to the royal abbey of 
St. James, by which one of the 
main beams in the ſteeple was 
burnt, ſo as to give way in the an- 
gle ; two other churches were ſet 
on fire in the neighhourhgad ; the 
bells of one melted, and the other 
entirely conſumed. 
His ſerene highnefs the 13th. 
wick arrived from his travels, at 
St. James's, after an abſence from 


England, of one year and two days. 


His majeſty went to the tn 
houfe of peers, and gave 
the royal aſſent to the following 
bills, viz. oat ; 

The bill to continge an act for 
allowing the free importation af 
wheat and wheat-flour, barley, 
bacley-meal, and pulſe, far a further 
limited time, from any part of Eu- 
rope. | | 

The bill for laying an additional 
duty on baſt, Or chip, ſtra y, cane 
and horſe- hair hats or bonnets im- 


ported. : 
[F] Tre 
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The bill to enable his majeſty ly brought up, with grablers n 
to grant certain annuities to his dy for that purpoſe. 
three brothers, their royal high- One of the crimps who dec 
neſſes the dukes of York, Glou- men to go abroad, met with | 
ceſter, and Cumberland. young fellow who he thou 

The bill for making the river would anſwer his purpoſe, and ul 
Ure navigable from its junction him that he would treat him vil 
with the river Swale to the borough a pot of beer, if he would only 


of Rippon in Yorkſhire. 
The bill for lightening, cleanſing, 
and paving that part of 
of St, Botolph, without Aldgate, 
and the precinct of St. Cathe- 
rine's, 
The bill to enable the truſtees 
of the Muſeum to exchange, ſell, 
or diſpoſe of, any duplicates of 
books, medals, coins, &c. and to 
purchaſe others in lieu thereof. 
The bill to enable Henry duke 
of Buccleugh, a minor, to make a 
ſertlement on his intended marriage 
with Lady Elizabeth Montague. 
The following odd relation is 
atteſted as a fact. An inquiſition 
was taken at Newbery, Berks, on 
the body of a child near 2 years 
old, who fell into the river Kennet, 
and was drowned. The jury 
brought in their verdict Accidental 
death. The body was diſcovered 
by a very ſingular experiment, which 
was as. follows: After diligent 
ſearch had been made in the river 
for the child, to no purpoſe, a two- 
penny loaf, with a quantity of 
uickſilver put into it, was ſet 
oating from the place where the 
Child, it was ſuppoſed, had fallen 


in, which ſteered its courſe down 


the river upwards of half a mile, 
before a great number of ſpectators, 
when the: body happening to lay 
on the contrary ſide of the river, 
the loaf ſuddenly tacked about, and 
ſwam acroſs the river, and gradual- 
ly ſunk near the child, when both 
the child and loaf were immediate- 


the pariſh 


to a perſon juſt by that he was g 
liſted to ſerve the Eaſt- India co 
pany, by which he ſhould wi 
wager ; but the young man 

fuſed, on which the crimp pull 
out a paper, and faid he had 
warrant againſt him for ſtealing 
filver tankard from a public hoy 
valued at above 44.6 and th 

upon inſiſted on his going vi 
him; when a man paſling by, a 
quired into the affair, and fou 
it was a trick to get the young f 
low to ſome lock-up houſe; 

thereupon inſiſted on their go 
with him to the Manfion-hou 
but it being late, they were bd 
lodged all night in the Pow 
Compter, and on Saturday mt 
carried before the right hon. | 
lord mayor, when the fact appt 
ed to be as above, that the cn 

had no real charge again 

young fellow for theft, and t 
it was an artifice generally uſed 

get men to lock-up houſes, wi 
they are confned in ſuch a mani 


that it is impoſſible for them | 


acquaint their friends of ther 
tuation; upon which the q 
was committed to Newgate, 1 
the young fellow bound ore! 
appear againſt him at the next 
ſions at the Old Baily. 

The committee of polite #3 
&c. in the Strand adjudged L 
firſt premium for landſcape pn 
ing to the ingenious Mr. Ju 
formerly pupil to Mr. Wilſos, 
his truly meritorious pe 


3 
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len u the ſecond to Mr. John Gardnor, butcher's on one fide of it, and 4 
maſter of an academy in Kenſing- ſmall houſe on the other, at the 
o deu ton. The merits of both pictures ap- upper end of the piazza, damaged 
with | ared ſo equal, that the caſting two more houſes in the front, and 
thou vote was left in the breaſt of the ſome out-houſes backwards. The 
and ui chairman. There was likewiſe giv- flames were ſo rapid; that Mr. 
nim wißt en to Mr. Dean, landſcape-paint- Wood's family had not time to ſave 
only er, twenty guineas as a bounty, his any part of the ſtock, and but little 
; was a picture having great ſhare of merit. of their furniture. A jeweller, who 
dia con There has been lately publiſhed lodged in the houſe where it began, 
Id wit a ſheet liſt of changes, ſaid to have loſt ſome diamonds of conſiderable 
man happened during the preſent reign; value. e 
p pul by which it appears, that there On the 16th of Auguſt laſt; the 
ie dal have been no leſs than 2 lord chan- Pitt, Capt, Bothomley, from Rot- 
ſtealing cellors, 4 lord prefidents, 5 lord terdam for Angola, ran aſhore on 
lic hoy keepers of the privy ſeal, and once Cape Bajadore, on the coaſt of Bar- 
nd the the ſeal in commiſſion, 5 firſt lords bary; 25 of the crew going aſhore; 
Ing vIW of the treaſury, 13 other lords of were ſtript naked by about 100 


g by, ei the treaſury, 6 chancellors of the moors, in which condition they re- 
ad fou exchequer, 5 lord chamberlains, 2 mained 14 days, while the moors 
oung vice chamberlains, 3 grooms of the were getting all they could from 
oule ;| ſtole, 31 different lords of the bed- the ſhip ; and then breaking her 
1elr gag chamber, 22 different grooms of up, they burnt the pieces, and 
on- hot the bedchamber, 4 keepers of the ſtove the caſks of liquor as they 
were de great wardrobe, 4 groom porters, came aſhore, for the ſake of the 
e Poul 2 lord ſtewards, 5 comptrollers, 5 iron and hoops, which were divid- 
rday we treaſurers, 5 cofferers, 12 different ed among them with the reſt of the 
t hon. 8 clerks of board of green cloth, 3 plunder; then ſeparating the crew, 
Ct app treaſurers of the chamber, 5 maſters they were ſold in the country for 
the of the horſe, 1 1 ſecretaries of ſtate, camels, ſneep, goats, &c. About 
gaink 4 firſt lords of the admiralty, 23 three weeks after, meeting together 


and td different lords of the admiralty, again, the natives concluded to 
ly uſed $ firſt lords of trade, 18 different carry them to the empor of Mo- 
es, wa lords of trade, 9 poſt-maſters, 4 rocco. After 49 days travel, they 
a mam pay-maſters, 3 2 ons of the na- arrived at Teredant, and were car- 
r then TE vy, 3 ſecretaries at war, q keepers tied before the baſhaw'or governor, 
of then of privy ſeal of Scotland, 8 vice who treated them kindly, ſupply- 
the du treaſurers of Ireland. ing them with plenty of bread arid 
gate, There are above as many more grapes. After 14 days reſt they 
1d over changes mentioned in the ſaid liſt. travelled in ſeven days to Morocco. 
he next b Ich. This morning, between The laſt day's march Meſſ. Adams 
7% twelve and one o'clock, a and Hoſier of Santa Crus ſent two 
polite m. fire broke out in the kitchen of moors to conduct them; but being 
judged u.. Wood, cheeſemonger, in Hun- in two. parties, only 12 got ſafe, 
cape pa gerſord- market, Strand, ſuppoſed and 12 were taken by the ſoldiers, 
Mr. Jo to be occaſioned by ſome linen be- and Hugh Evans was left upon the 
Wilſon, ing left near the fire, which in a mountains, but got ſafe in. After 
form" few hours conſumed chat houſe, a eight * they were preſented to 
i [FJ 2 l the 


with great 


tence, ſupplying them with money | 
_ - and victuals. 
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the emperor, who appointed them 
a houſe among the Jews at Micca- 
neſſe, with an allowince of two 
dlanks a day, and Hiberty to walk 
about. 17 producing a Mediter- 
ranean paſs, after five months they 
were permitted to to Sallee, 
where the Daniſh conſul behaved 
generofity and benevo- 


From thence they 
travelled to Larach, and then to 
'Tetuan, and paſſed over to Gibral- 
tar, from whence ſome came to 
England, and others entered on 


board a man of war. 


The froſt was fo ſevere in the 
vince of D iny, that it de- 
Rroyed the "omg 5 totally cut 
off the bloſſoms of the early fruit 
Trees. | | 
A body of tinners aſſembled near 
Truro in Cornwall, and rummaged 
Lambeſſa farm for corn, which they 
ſeized and paid for ; but in ſearch- 


ing for the corn, one of their com- 


filched a couple of filver 


pany 
ſpoons, which were ſoon miſſed, and 
application made to the-xingleaders 


to have them returned ; theſe men, 
with a frankneſs not to be expect- 


ed, infiſted on an immediate ſearch 


of all their companions, in order 


to diſcover the thief, who being 
ſoon detected, they cauſed him to 


be ſtript, and ſcourged to ſuch a 
degree that he took to his bed, and 


it was thought would hardly re- 


cover. 
Their majeſties-(a 


; ON ccompa- 
med by their royal highneſſes 


the prince and princeſs of Brunſ- 
wick) were pleaſed to honour the 
incorporated ſociety of artiſts of 
Great Britain with their preſence, 
at the great room in Spring Gar- 
dens; and expreſſed their ſatisfac- 
tion in obſerving the ſeveral genuine 
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U 
Remainiog in this hoſpital, $14 


performances exhibited there, 2 
the preſent flourifhing ſtate of th 
polite arts among ther ſubjets, 


The following report of the flait 
the city hoſpitals was laid bf 
the Governors. 


Chriſt's Hoſpital. 


Children put forth appren- 
tices, &c. laſt year, ten 
whereof had been inſtructed 
in the mathematics, 


1% cauſe 
Buried the laft year, 


St. Bartholomew's. 


Cured and diſchargedlaſt year, $74; i worſe 
Out- patients relieved, 10 ers, h 


3 
Truſſes given by the hoſpital to 1 
Buried this year, 349 
Remaining under cure, 400 
Ditto out- patients, 14 


Total, 776 lation. 
| 

8t. Thomas's. - or 
. | a talking 
In- patients cured and diſ- t him, | 
Out patients, ditto, 3797 dung, ga 
Buried this year, an 
Remaining under cure, 47" crofins | 
* , and the 
Total, dag ſword, 2 
n ugh the 
Bridewvell Haſpital. Fever, u 

; : French 

Vagrants, c. relieved and di- chat it 
charged, ple of fl 
Maintained in ſeveral trades, l palace 
Kc. Way \ 


Jul. 


Bethlem hoſpital. 
Admitted into this hoſpital, 195 
"ured, | 172 
buried, ++ 
7 & iniag under cure, 251 
efur 


A gentleman in Hamilton-ftreet, 
yde-park-corner, ſtabbed him- 
elf with his ſword in ſeveral 
arts of his breaſt; and after- 
xards pulled out his pen knife, 
at his throat from ear to ear, and 


wnediately expired. It ſeems 

; he cauſe of his ſo doing was, his 

* nding himfelf beginuing to be 

d with a canine madneſs, in 

inſequence of his having been 

it by a mad dog about five weeks 

fore, and to prevent his grow- 

g worſe, or doing miſchief to 

371 tiers, he thought proper to diſ- 

"I anch himſelf in the above man- 
T. 

70 The concerto at the 

"© Thuilleries in Paris, was 

'4 Whtcrrupted by a tragical accident, 

"Which has occaſioned much con- 

„ 7# ration. Mr, H—y, an Eng- 

h gentleman, having taken of- 

nce at a French officer's manner 

; talking to ſome ladies that fac 

il lim, made uſe of ſome rough 

nge, which the officer re- 

3731 ting, gave a Ggn for the Eng- 

5" gentleman to follow him out. 

17" crofing the benches, the Eng- 

Win firuck the officer with his 

ud the officer inſtantly drew 

al, da (word, and ran the Engliſhman 

| dug the body. The wound, 

l. wever, was not mortal; and 


french in general ſeem to be 
chat it was not, as the ex- 
ple of ſtriking a perſon in a 
l palace ought, according to 
way of thinking, to be 
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puniſhed with inſtant death. Tho 
gentleman was, however, taken 
up, and carried to the Baſtile, 
where his waund has been fince 
cured and at the inſtance of the 
Britiſh ambaſſador, he has been 
releaſed, and conveyed by ordeg 
of court to the frontiers of 
France next England, and the 
French officer enjoined not to de- 
part the kingdom in a limited 
ume. 

A machine, of a new conſtruc. 
tion, for the more expeditious 
and exact ſawing of timber, is 
now erecting in a timber: yard 
near Limehouſe; it is to be work - 
ed by wind, and is ſaid to be the 
firſt of the kind erected. in this 
kingdom. 

At the ſeſſions at Guild- 2h 
hall, John Young was tri- 3 
ed far illegally confining Henry 
Soppitt, a ſailor, at a lack- up- 
houſe in Chancery-lane, with a 
deſign to ſend him to the Indies. 
He pleaded guilty; but the court 
finding the action ſo black againſt 
him, he was ſent to Wood-ſtreet 
Compter till next ſeſſions, when 
judgment is to be d. 

Both houſes of Parliament met, 
purſuant to their, laſt proroga- 
tion. „ Auen 

As a waggon load of veal was 
coming to town from Sudbury. in 
Suffolk, deſtined for the Londan 
markets, the mob ſeized and fold 
it for two pence per pound to the 
poor people, when they paid the 
owners the money received, ro- 
turned them the cloths the veal 
was wrapped up in, and went 
quietly home to theip.. habita- 
tions. 1 ; 

The King of Denmark having 
lately ſent a preſent to the unhap- 
„ PV 


7 
Py family of Calas, together with 
a letter to Monſ. de Voltaire upon 
the ſubject, received the following 
anſwer from that learned man: 

« Sire; The letter which your 
majeſty was pleaſed to honour me 
with, drew from me tears of ten- 
derneſs and joy. Your majeſty 
ſets a preat example very early. 
Your benevolence ſpreads into 
countries” almoſt unknown to the 
reſt of the world, and you make 
all your ſubjects who come with - 
In the hearing of your benevolent 
generoſity. We muſt travel into 
the north to learn to think and 
feel. If my weakneſs and bodily 
complaints would mit me to 
follow the emotions of my heart, 
J would throw myſelf at your 
majeſty's feet. When my imagi- 
nation was alert, Sire, I ſhould 
have made too many verſes in an- 
ſwer to your charming proſe. 
Pardon the dying efforts of à man 
who 15 not able to expreſs the 
ſentiments which ycur goodneſs 
inſpires him with. I wiſh your 
majeſty as much happineſs as you 
will have real glory. 

[ have the honour to be, &c.” 
They write from Chemnitz in 
Franz, that ſome perſons of 

rauenmarck, in the county of 
Honten, having chaſed for ſome 
time a wild boar, and having fol- 
lowed it into the mountains, far- 
ther perhaps than they had ever 
penetrated before, they ſaw on the 
ſnow the veſtiges of a human 
reature, which they followed, 
and which led them to a cavern, 
Be to their great aſtoniſhment, 

ey fopnd a young girl quite na- 


ed, very plump, of a deep 
brown cplour, and to appearance 
frpm ſeen to eighteen years of 
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age. At firſt ſhe ſet up eries We 
but wept not. She gazed aſt, hat t. 
wards with ſurpriſe on theſe rou ae r. 
her, and ſuffered herſelf at laſt u vel, & 
be led away by them. They ca. that 
ried her to the hoſpital of Ceed 
ſen, a little royal town, in dhe 
county of Atfal, near Chemnit, In; 
where they cloathed her, and ma ey pe 
her take nouriſhment, Hithe. Ne of 
to ſhe has conſtantly refuſed | F<9vcnc: 
the dreſſed meats which have ber The 
laid before her, and ſhe feeds een coi 
ly upon raw victuals, the rindsd ly of P 
trees, and other things of the i Lieut. 
nature, | | mga 4 
Paris, April 20. By 2 71 
made by M. de Lee of 4 f the c 
mandant of the city guard, ch for 
cerning the manner in which tn” died 
muſqueteers lately treated H, 4 
Guet, the marſhals of France era! 
ordered, that the muſquetee df Graud 
who was ſo grievouſly wounde be confe: 
ſhall be broke, and declared u Died, 
capable of ſerving the king, a izabeth ! 
be impriſoned four years. I Louts 
other muſqueteers concerned | ged 105 
that affair have been broke, Rev, M 
condemned to one or two 1 bged 100 
WW Y ab x M 
A fire broke out in 20 e 
zoth. pit in the timber-yard( John K 
Mr. * Quarrel at Red bn, age 
and the flames catching the! Baroneſ; 
ber, a dreadful conflagration oo 08 ye 


ſued, which conſumed ten di 
ling-houſes, with vaſt quanti 
of timber, ſheds, and gut-b 
ings. | 

At the anniverſary meeting 


the truſtees of the London ® had hi 
pital, the collection at chu, waſeſty 
and at the hall, amounted ered 
1336l. 35. The ſermon bim h 
preached by the biſhop of . 7bis day 
ceſler. * nation 


We are ſorry to take notice, 


ay hat the aſſembly of New-York 
aſter, * 

wad ave refuſed to provide barracks, 
oel, Kc. for the troops quartered 


n that city, agreeable to an act 
aſſed for that purpoſe laſt year, 
yy the parliament of Great Bri- 
ain; a refuſal which, ſhould 


moity, * 

bey perſiſt in it, may be produc- 
= ve of the molt diſagreeable con- 
(ed a {cquences to that province. 


The above-mentioned act has 
deen complied with by the afſem- 
ly of Philadelphia. 

Lieut, Gen, Baron de Goltz, 
night of the Ruſſian order of St. 
Alexander Newſki, and Marſhal 
pf the confederation of the diſſi- 
tents for Poland and Poliſh Pruſ- 
ia, died at Thorn of a violent 
ever, and his brother, Major 


= eneral Baron de Goltz, Staroſle 
* pf Graudent, is elected marſhal of 
TT F he confederation in his room. 


Died, at Hales Owen Mrs. E- 
izabeth Maſon, aged 104 years. 


ng, Louts Margotten in France, 
* 4 ed 105 years, 
ke Rev. Mr, Paterſon at Footſcray, 
7% ed 100 years, 


Mrs. Mary Tufton at Nampt- 
ich, aged 109 years. 
John King at Stratford upon 
Won, aged 105 years. 
Baroneſs Paſſerini at Rome, a- 
ped 108 years, | 
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M A V. 


it The Morocco ambaſſador 
„ had his audience of leave of 


at chu haeſty, and a ſhip of war 
oonted ordered to be in readineſs to 
rmon | him home. 
01 6 bis day the ceremony of the 


Nonation of their Daniſh ma- 


lies was performed in the chapel 


[87 
of Chriſtianburg at Copenhagen, 
by the biſhop of Sieland. On 
that occaſion his majeſty aſſumed 
the motto Gloria ex amore patriæ. 
My glory is in the love of my 
country, As the kings of Den- 
mark do not receive the crown 
from any other hands than their 
own, the ceremony of putting it 
on is performed by themſelves, 
Collections were made in the 
ſeveral churches of Dublin, for 
the relief of the induſtrious poor, 
which amounted in the whole te 


27381. 145. 5d. 
6-4 The detkone ended at the 

Old Baily, when ſeventeen 
priſoners were capitally convict- 
ed; among theſe were Gormon 
and Johnſon, ſailors, for the mur- 
der of the man at Holloway. 
Some favourable circumſtances 
appearing in favour of Johnſon, he 
was reſpited ; one of the accom+ 
plices was admitted king's evi- 
dence; and another, againſt whom 
there was not ſufficient evidence 
for the murder, was condemned 
for a robbery. _.. 

At this ſeſſion, forty-five were 
ordered to be tranſported for ſeven 
years, two for tourteen years, 
two were branded, and two pri- 
vately whipped. _ 

A farmer at Morton near York, 


on finding fault with a ſervant 
boy for Silobeyiag his orders, 


2 him a puſh from him, where- 
y he fell backward, and his 
head pitching on a ſtone his ſkull 
was fractured, and he died im- 
mediately. The farmer, ſhocked 
at the dreadful accident, next 
morning cut the arteries of both 
his arms, ſo that his life is deſ- 
paired af. The coroner's jury 
that ſat on the body brought in 
their verdict accidental death, 

[F] 4 The 


$8] 
The lady of Admiral O'Hara 
was terribly butnt, by an acci- 
dent of her ruffle taking fire by 
the flame of a candle; and her 
fon, Capt. O'Hara, was moch 
ſcorched by endeavouring to ex- 
tinguiſh the flame, 

An ingenious experiment. was 
made by the Rev. Mr. Gainſbo- 
rough, before ſeveral perſons of 
diſtinction, pointing out a cheap 
and eaſy method © pm any 
wheel-plongh into a drill-plough 

adapted to all kinds of ſeeds an 

all proportions ; which met with 
general applauſe. 

The calture of Buck, or French 
Wheat, is ſtrongly recommended 
as exceedingly profitable to the 
farmer. It will thrive well in 
fandy or gravelly ſoils; rolled 
and ploughed in, when preen, it 
makes an excellent manure for 
three years; reaped and threſhed 
it produces great increaſe, affords a 
delicious food for pigs, pigeons, 
and poultry; and, by mixing it 

th oats, it cleanſes and ſmooths 
the coats of horſes : in ſhort, in 
— land nothing anſwers ſo well, 
The time of ſowing it, is in 


May. | 
th Francis Gormon, for the 
an. murder of Thomas Griffiths, 
was executed purſuant to his ſen- 
fence.” A young woman with a wen 
pon her neck, was lifted u 
While he was hanging, and ha 
the wen rubbed with the dead 
man's hand, from à ſuperſtiti- 
fo notion that it would effect a 


re. x 
The colſection at the rehearſal 
of the muſic for the feaſt of the 
ſons of the clergy amounted to 
2121. tos. 6d. the leaſt that has 
deen known for many years. 


* 
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Letters from Baſſeterre, in 
Chriſtopher's, dated Feb. 12, fl ; 
% Capt. Dyer, of the Anna fe 
reſa packet, who arrived here: 
ſew days ago, informs os, that y 
inſur-eftion of the negroes hy 
happened at the ifland of Gr. 
nada, where a body of them, 9 
the number of 60 or vo, wh; 
had chiefly deſerted from th 
French inhabitants, hal tak 
poſſeſſion of ſome inacceſſbl 
mountain, from whence they made 
frequent ſallies, and committel 
terrible devaſtations upon then 
maſters, many of whom they hal 
killed, When capt. Dyer cane 
away, grner Melvill had ſenty 
party of 40 men, with one cohom 
to endeavour to ſuppreſs them 
but with what A2; capt, Dyer 
had not had time to learn,” 

There has been alſo an inſur, 
rection of the negroes lately it 
. which was ſoon quelledy 

ut not till they had inhuman 
murdered ſome whites, We ar 
ſorry to ſay, that their crueltis 
were retaliated in a manner di 
graceful to human nature; ſuch 
them as were taken, were bun 
live by a ſlow hire, beginning it 
the feet, and burning upwards; 
which the wretches bore with + 
mazing reſolution. 

ch Was held the anniverſay 
7: meeting of the ſons of th 
clergy. The ſermon was preached 
by the Rev. Dr. ww? and the col 
lection amounted to 1651. 105. 26, 
At the halt to 4 Fl. 165. 8d. 

A moſt barbarbus and johumi) 
murder was committed at 4% 
derfton, a village near Glaſz*% 
oy mane Dougal, on der o 
dadghter, between eight 5 our 

| 0 
da of age. We are 1 that 
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Whit ſhe had been in terms of 
arriage with a man who had 
nade ſome objections to her having 
child; and therefore, to get rid 
bf the poor innocent Creature, led 
ler out to the fields, and, behind 
hedge, cut her throat to the 
jeck-bone with a4 common table 
nife, in a moſt ſhocking manner: 
bme people being near, and F 
erd-boy ſeeing her at a diſtance, 
de was purſued arid apprehend- 
d; and blood appearing on her 
lands, petticoat, and apron, ſhe 
once confeſſed the horrid deed : 
be inſtrument wich which ſhe did 
he cruel action, was found in the 
edge near whete the child was 
liſcovered, juſt in the laſt con- 
ortion of life; and it appeared 
hat the poor girl had ma 
mall reſiſtance, as her left hand 
as cut quite acroſs the fingers. 
The wretched mother was com- 
hitted to priſon, 

A ſugar-baker in Cheapſide, 
as put into freſh earth up to the 
din, in which fituation he re- 
pained fix hours, by way of re- 
bedy for an inveterate ſcurvy 
bat had baffled the ill of e 
ent phyſicians, 

A the herbalizing feaſt of the 
pany of apothecaries, 
atham recommended the Lamium 
ilbum, or white nettle, to the 
tice of his brethern, as contain- 
s properties that might be ex- 
emely uſeful in pharmacy, 

Advice was received here, that 
ve LindenhofF, a Dutch Eaſt. In- 
wan, had been ſet on fire by 
the coaſt of India, 
dentirely conſumed. The cap- 
I aud 87 others ſaved them- 
Ives in their boats; but 40 pe- 
hed 57 the flame 


[89 
Extract of a letter from Kingſtot 
in Jamaica, dated the 3 Iſt of 
anuary. 
The 26th inſtant came to anchor 
in this port, the loop George 
capt. Jeremiah Rogers, boun 
from Halifax to New-York, blown 
off the coaſt by ſtreſs of weather. 
Being obliged to pat into Ports 
Rico the 15th inſt, having only a 
few biſkets and pallons of water 
on board ; upon ſending the boat 
On ſhore to pet relief, no notice 
being taken of the fignal made by 
the Hoop, the mate and ſailors in 
the boat were detained a3 priſon- 
ers, and the boat was ſent back 
by their own people, commanded 
by a lieutenant of a 8 coſta, 
who boarded the veſſel, and mids 
the captain and all on board priſon- 
ers, with a ſtrong guard on deck ; 
they then went into the eabbin, and 
opened trunks and boxes belonging 
to the paſſengets, aud carried away 
ſundry effects and money, as alſo 
s belonging to the. veſſel, 
n the 17th inftatit, being under 
way, a Spaniſh frigate brought 
the ſloop to anchor, fiſt firing a 
ſhot to leeward, and ſent the boat 
with eight or nine hands armed, 
commanded by.a petty officer, who 
ordered the captain and paſſengers 
to go on board the Spatiſh ve l; 
and during the time the captain 
and paſſengers were on board the 
Spaniſh veſſel, his people were 
committing many acts of piracy 
and barbarity on bpard the ſloo 
and would not ſuffer ny of the 
le belonging to the 
2 ſhip — after —— 
ing to the captain of the frigate, 
no redreſs was obtained, but a 
peremptory demand was made to 
ſend on board his veſſel a barrel of 
magkrel as a paſs, It is 1 21 


— — 


90] 
ſerved, that the governor of St. 
Domingo was on board, who ſaid, 
it was not in his power to give 
any relief, being only a paſſen- 
ger: it was therefore thought 
more prudent to leave ſuch an in- 
hoſpitable coaſt, than make any 
further attempts for relief, having 
a periſhable cargo on board. —The 
above account is taken * a 
of the captain's proteſt. 
W — b ig Eſq; ben- 
cher in the Middle Temple, 
died lately. He was the elder 
brother of Henry Mompeſſon, 
murdered by robbers in France, 
in 1723, with Mr. Sebright, and 
two other Engliſh gentlemen. Mr. 
Mompeſſon was at firft wounded, 
but not mortally, by a piſtol, on 
which he fell, and mig t proba- 
bly have ſurvived, had he not, by 
looking up too ſoon, been ob- 
ferved dr the robbers juſt as they 
were going off, on which they 
returned, and cut his throat. Mr. 
Mompeſſon's remains were brought 
to England, and interred 1n the 
family vault of the church yard 
of Sundrich, in Kent, with the 
following . : 
8. 


Hr NICI Momyrssow, 
Thome Mompeſſon de Durniold, 
in agro Dorſetenſi, Arm. 
Filii natu minoris : 
Qui tabe pulmonari graviter affeftos, 
20 leniores Galliz Narbonenſis auras 
ut umieum quod reſtabat remedium, 
perfug ere hortatus, 
Dum _ iter faceret, 
Septimo a Potty Iccio lapi 
treculenti ſex 50am" 
| imparetum adorti, Ceiſſo, 
direptis pecuniis juguloque fœdiſſime diſ- 
pro mortuo reliquerunt. 
Hoc vulnere, 
Com per 4$ horas el anguiſſet, 
$piritum Deo pie reddidit, 
Anno Salutis 1724, 
ZEtatis ſux 26, 
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Car.flimi (aum vixeret) reliquiaz, 
Ex Gallia deportatas, 
Hoc tumulo condi c uravit 
Mearens trater unicus 
- T. M. 


16th. 


Strand, attended by appointmen 


at one of the keys, near Billing. 
aus to ſee the experiment of Mr, 


inchbeck's invention for improy. 


ing the wheel crane, and 


preventing the many fatal acc 


dents which ſo frequently happa 


in that uſeful and neceſſary my 


chine, without depending in th 
leaſt on the care of any of th 
labourers or perſons working there 
in; when, among many ſever 


trials that it underwent, an hoy: 
ſhead was ſuffered to run aman, 
and the men to jump out, wha 
the wheel to the ſurpriſe of may 
of the ſpectators, ſtopped of itil 
before it had made more tha 
half a revolution. This invention 
is entirely given to the public, and 
it is thought will certainly pr 
vent any future accident, 

The general aſſembly of ti 
church of Scotland met. On th 
occaſion, his majeſty's high con. 
miſſioner, the Earl of Glaſgos, 


made a grand appearance. Hi 


grace opened the afſembly wit 
an elegant ſpeech from the throng 
to which the moderator made 1 
very ſuitable return. His majely! 
moſt gracious letter to the alen 
bly was then given in by his gra 
and read with all due honour 1 


reſpect. 


The commiſſioners of the ca 
of requeſts at Trowbridge, bu. 
ing diſplaced Mr. Pierce, ther 
clerk, for refuſing to receive the 
monies belonging to the ſuitors 
the ſaid court, a cauſe, ve 


The committee of me. 
chanics from the ſociety 
for promoting arts, &c. in the 
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majeſty 


ommenced by Mr. Pierce, upon 
is removal, was tried before 
ord Mansfield, when his lordſhip 
2s of opinion, that the commiſ- 
zoners had no power to order Mr, 
pierce to receive the ſaid monies ; 
nd that they had exceeded their 
uthority in removing him for that 
zuſe; and a mandamus was there- 
pon ordered for reſtoring him. 
At a ſale of medals in Suffolk- 


Breet, a ſmall gold one of Pompey 


the Great ſold for 27 m_ 
A number of ſubalterns of the 
my and marines, on half-pay, 


afembled at the Globe-tavern in 


he Strand, and deputed lieut, 
Carrol to wait on the marquis of 
Granby and gen, Conway, to re- 
zurn them thanks for their gra- 
cious reception of their applicati- 
on for an augmentation of their 
allowance. . 

As ohe Thomas Haynes in Sher- 
borne was going in ſearch of his 
ſon (a boy of about eleven years of 
ige) who had been miſſing ſince 

veſday, he was met by a man 
who told him, that his ſon was 
found drowned in a ditch, near the 
French priſon; on hearing of 
which, the father dropped down 
dead, and as ſoon as the melan- 
tholy news reached the mother, 
ſhe was ſeized with fits, and it is 
«1 ſhe cannot live out the 


ught. 

They write from Berlin, that 
on the 12th the ceremony of the 
chriſtening was performed at Potz- 
dam, when the new born-princeſs 
was named Prederick-Charlotte- 
Virique Catherine, The ſponſors 
preſent were, the king of Pruſſia, 


Srunſyick, the princeſs dowager 
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the reigning duke and dutcheſs of 


ſot 
of Pruſſia, princeſs Wilhelmina, 
the dowager Margravine of Ba- 
reith ; prince Henry (the king of 
Pruſha's brother); prince Frederick 
of Brunſwick, and the empreſs of 
Ruſſia, and queen of Sweden, by 
their proxies. 12 
A letter from Marſeilles gives the 
following particulars. 

«« Signior Romanzo, the Cor- 
ſican courier, has been among us 
theſe ten days paſt. The duke de 
having ſaid ſomething 
very impertinent againſt the Bri- 
tiſh nation, and particularly againſt 
a great perſonage, the generous 
Corſican told him that the Britiſh 
were a nation of men, and their 
king the beſt prince in Europe. 
He ſaid this with ſach an emphaſis 
and ſo indignant a look, that the 
duke thought proper to call him 
out, and hey fought behind the 
ramparts. The duke was ſeverely 
wounded, but ſignior Romanzo 
eſcaped unhurt. This affair has 
done him great honour with every 
body. Ce un beau coup cela pour 
prendre conge, ſaid a colonel of the 
Gent d' Armen. M. Romanzo is 
preparing to embark, on his re- 
turn to Corſica.” 

His majeſty went to the 
houſe of * attended 20th, 
by the duke of Ancaſter, and the 
earl of Denbigh ; when the royal 
aſſent was|given to 18 public bills; 
among which were, 

The bill for raifing 1,500,000. 
by annuities and a lottery, for the 
ſervice of the preſent year, to be 
charged on the finking fund. 

The bill for redeeming certain 
annuities, ig reſpect of navy, victu- 
alling, and tranſport bills, and 
ordnance debentures, 


The 
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The bill for redeeming part of 
the joint ſtock of annuities, charg- 
ed by feveral additional duties on 
wines imported, and alſo on cyder 
and perry, | 
The bill for granting additional 
duties on certain linen cloth 1m- 
ported. | | 

The bill to allow the free im- 

rtation of rice, ſago duſt, and 
vermicelli, for a limited time, 
from the American colonies. 

The bill for improving and ex- 
tending the navigation of the river 
Hull, from Fredingham Beck to 
Drifheld, in the eaſt-riding of 
Yorkthire. 

The bill to make Codbeck brook 
_ navigable from the river Swale to 

Thittk in Yorkſhire. 

The bill for eſtabliſhing an hoſ- 
pital in Cambridge. 

The bill to prevent extortion by 
ſheriffs and bailiffs, in caſes of ex- 
ecation. 

The bill for extending the roy- 
alty of the city of Edinburgh over 
certain adjoining lands, &c. and to 
enable his majeſty to grant letters 
_— for eſtabliſhing a theatre in 

inburgh., | 

And alſo to ſeveral road and in- 
cloſure bills. 

They write from Franekfort on 
the Mayne, that they had received 
from 2 the following 
account of an oblervaticn made by 
two perſons in the night between 
the 12th and 14th ult. on the lat- 
ter of which days a ſhoek of the 
earth was felt at Gotha, Caſſel, 
and Gottingen. Being at mid- 
night in OI — e 
— the fey, which 
— fore very clear, began to 
be overſpread with clouds and a 
violent wind aroſe, About one 


o'clock, in their return to tn 
town, they obſerved a very tlic 
exhalation, which roſe on the we 
ſide of a meadow, and extende 
in an oblong form over the who 
town, direGiing its courſe to th 
north-eaſt ; but a mountain pte. 
vented them from ſeeing it 2 
farther diſtance. When they cane 
to Ulrickitein, they were tal 
there had been three violent ſhock 
of the earth felt there, of which 
themſelves had perceived no fin, 
* y cloud juſt mentioned, 
age waggon that pou 
from Louth to [fm wh in * 
were paſſengers Mrs. Cherry and 
her daughter, was overturned neu 
Claybridge, by which unhappy 
accident Miſs harry, the davgh, 
ter, was killed on the ſpot ; and 
Mrs, Cherry fo violently bruiſe, 
that with what for the loſs of her 
daughter, and the hurt ſhareceir- 
ed, it is thought ſhe cannot lot 
ſurvive. The unfortunate Wi 
Cherry's life ſeems to have bee 
attended with a ſeries of accidents: 
ſome time ago ſhe narrowly eſcapel 
Cie. by falling into a well; 
and by another misfortune, ſhe had 
both her arms and legs broke u 
the ſame time. | 
A riotous mob of weavers al 
ſembled on the turnpike road tex 
Corke to intercept ſome cars ladet 
with goods from Dublin, whe 
they burat, cut, plundered, and 
otherwiſe deſtroyed linens, pop 
Ilias, filk handkerchiefs, &c. to the 
amount of about 7ool. a 
A poor houſekeeper in Edit 
burgh being deficient in 1% 
was ſeized upon by his landlork 
his goods fold when from dome, 
and the door locked againſt lin 
when he returned. The comm" 
| peopis 


> receiv- 


not oo 
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being informed of this act 
ke, aſſembled about the 
lord's houſe, broke open the 


jor, brought every thing move- 


le into the ſtreet, ſet fire to the 
e, and burnt che whole to aſhes, 


| ſparing money, notes, nor even 


r died chat hung in a cage, 
* execrated all che curied 


ge belonging to ſo mercileſs a 
etch, 


Farmer Matthews was found 
rbarouſly murdered near the 
oper's on Broadway- hills. His 
ull was fractured, and many large 
nds and bruiſes about his head 
| neck. A baker in the neigh- 
arhood of Cambden in Glou- 
terſhice is ſuſpected and appre- 
aded, and it 4s thought waylaid 
| committed the murder as the 
merwas returning from Eveſham 
ket, where he had received 
ar 2001. 
They have had a violent thun- 
r ſtorm at Mentz, which broke 
ough the roof of the cathedral 
urch, and fet #t on fire ; and the 


ole roof was ſoon deſtroyed, age 


L the bells melted. The da- 
ge is eſtimated at two millions 
florins. 

At a court of common- 
council held at Guildhall, a 
polal from the lords of the 
ury was laid before the court 
taking Greſham college, in 
er to pull it down and build on 
t ground an exciſe-office. The 
was agreed to, and a com- 

e is to be appointed next 
day, in order to conſider of 
ing it into execution. 

 fome workmen were digging 
the road which is now repairing 
Clerkenwell-Green, they found 
i ccins end medals, among 


which were, a ſhilling of Charles 
I. a ſmall copper medal of Charles 
II. the legend QyaTvorR Marta 
VINDICO ; a bale Ghilling of kin 
James II. dated 1639 a (mail 
copper medal, legend round the 
head CONST. ,.. POLIs ; another 
{mail medal with a man's head on 
one ſide, and a woman's oa the 
reverie ; a ſmall copper piece, a 
head on one fide, on the 

MLX1. DVx ; a ſmall copper coin, 
on one fide H18P, BE, .. zeverſe, 
DOMINYVS MEYM ADIVTO ... A 


German coin, with STAST. os gA- 


BRVCK on one fide, on the re- 
verſe v; together with ſome other 
German ones of baſe metal, the 
legends of which arc moſtly il- 
legible. . 1 
The plan for the diſpaſal of chil- 
dren out of the Foundling haſpital 
in che courſe of laſt year was fo 
well received, that a further ſup- 
Ply of 28, oool. is granted for the 
tupport of thoſe remaining for the 
prelent year; and alto 45001, io 
apprentice children at a proper 


Fourteen Spaniſh veſſels, ef. 
corted by three xebecks, arrived 
at Civiia Vechia with che Jeſuits 
from the provinces of Aragon 
and Catalonia, amounting to 570 


in number. A courier was imme 


diately diſpatched to Rome, from 
whence expreſs order was zeceived 
not co permit them to land. In 
conſequence of chis order, the go- 
vernor of the town poſted foldicrs, 


and planted- batteri 


1es of cannon 


at ſeveral places ; and theſe diſpo- 


ficions being made known to the 


commander of the convoy, they 


ſet ſail for Corſica, where the re- 
public of Genoa has offered to re= 


ceive them. 6 
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Tue, requiring the maſters of all murdered the captain and mate, 


OX Wa 1 ſuch veſſels, in future, to give ſe- with a broad axe, when aſleep :; 


kind, thy 


there  curity that they will take in pay- that the floop was afterwards cat 
ope .at for rheir cargoes nothing but away on the iſle of May, and the 
tad oi ioclafles, ſugars, and other goods. flaves were fold to the Portugueſe 
* with The legiſlature of Rhode Iſland for 50 dollars a head.” 


have paſſed an act calling in and There are now four brigs, from 
joking all the money bills of that forty to ſeventy tons, and ſixteen 
colony omitted in March, April, armed-deck cutters on the lake 
and May, 1762, and empowering Ontario; by this means the navi- 


mY 


„ Withod 
n, fo vl 


knew wel George Hazard, Eſq; with the gation of the great lakes, and a 
e imden general treafurer, in lieu of the mart of trade, will ſoon be efta- 
- court, „ bills ſo brought on, to iſſue their bliſhed, equal to that of the Caſ- 
gion on en notes, properly printed and pian fea, 


decorated, to the owners of the There is now living in a village 
bills brought in, payable in ſeven near Lead-hills, about three miles 
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* 
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r pers from the date of the reſpec- from Edinburgh, a man named {Fi 
antry, 1 tive bills. And that the notes John Taylor, aged 130 years. He pf 
buds ofen in lieu of the faid bills, was born in England, bred to the 15 
ces, as f all bear intereſt till the time buſineſs of a miner, in which ca- 11-8 
e begin limited for their return, at the rate paciey he worked'there fome years N ö 
e leaves of x per cent. per ann. That a before he came to Scotland, and | 8 | 
kick la ur ſhall be levied for the diſ- has a diſcharge to ſhow from the | 1 
able, 1 charge of the ſaid bills, and that earl of Lauderdale, when the 9 


it mall be death to counterfeit Scots mint was given op at the 
them, The form 1s that of a com- Union. He lately walked two 
mon promiſſory note, with in- Engliſh miles from his houſe to be 


all hatch 


zbliged wo 
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:nico o '*1<!t. None more than 100], nor preſent at the chriſtening of his 

way of $6 leſs than 6s. rand-child, and after {pending 

t the el A letter from New-York, dated ſome time in merriment on the oc- 

ch bappe April 4, has the following depo- caſion, returned home the fame 
continue Wi ion of William Harry, taken be- W without any aſſiſtance. 
through f bre Governor de Windt, of St. Died, John Mitchell at Great 

at the F Fottatia, That he failed from Bircham in Norfolk, aged 100 
thing un Briſtol in June, 1765, on board years, 
misfortul the loop William, for the coaſt of Alexander Crawfotd at Ferma- 
by grail Africa, John Weſtcot, maſter, nagh in Ireland, aged gg years. 

at could Where they continued twelve, Charles Lapiere, a diamond 
large gu months, purchaſing ſlaves for a merchant, aged gz years. 

er pronih brig, and themſelves, and after- Capt. - Branftone formerly a 

4 diftrido wards proceeded for St. Kitt's; commander in the royal navy, 
ort; butt that ſoon after they left the coaſt, aged go years. 

ch they wi be captain, for ſome reaſons, beat Rene de Triſſonier at Bouchaia 
ant of oy "knocked down a ſeaman named in France, aged 103 years. 

in ſo dn Stephen Porter ; that in the night, Mrs. Corbyn at Worceſter, 
veſſels <ween eleven and twelve, the aged 98 years. She was an emi- 
ſhorty " lad Porter and Richard Hancock nent preacher among the quakers. 
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Henry Reilton, Eſq; at Epſom, 


7 Mo 
Mrs Collier at Farringdon, aged 
98 years. 
Robert Cumming in the Royal 
Hoſpical at Chelſea, aged 146 


8. , 
„ * Boſwell, carpenter at 
Oxford, one of ſeven that have 
died in that city fince Feb. laſt, 
2 ages together amount to 

16. 


JUN E. 


g. At the ſeſſions at Guildhall, 
1. capt. Vong, who was convicted 
laſt feflions for illegally 2 
Henry Soppet at a lock - up- hou 
in Chancery lane, was ſentenced to 

ſuffer impriſonment in Newgate 
for 42 months ; and to give ſecu- 
rity for his good behaviour for two 
years, bimſelf in 1001]. and two in 

ol. each. One Edward Fielgin 
for charging a young fellow wit 
a robbery who refuſed to lift into 
the Eaft India company's ſervice, 
received the like ſentence. And 
Robert Gow and John Ratcliffe 
for attempting to force a young 
woman at an inn near Fleet-market, 

were found guilty, and are to re- 
ceive ſentence next ſeſſions. While 
the court was ſitting, an over-drove 
ox entered Guildhall, threw the 
whole court into conſternation ; 
but not liking his company, he 
turned about, and ran back agaiu 
without. doing any miſchief, A 
gentleman paſling by at the ſame 
time and ſeeing the croud, aſked 
what was the matter. Nothing, 
replied a fellow humourouſly, 
% hut an ox that is juſt run into 
Guildhall in a paſſion, to com- 
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plain to my Jord mayor of dg 
inhumanity of his drivers.“ 

A cauſe came on to be tried be. 
fore Lord Mansfield, in which; 
poor broom-maker was plaintif, 
and the toll-maſter of Hamptas. 


bridge, defendant, who had ſeized 4 
the plaintiff's horſe for toll afterl, WF 2nd 
had rode him through the river of 1 
and had ſold him to pay himſelf firee 
the penny and colts, After a log bin 
trial the jury brought a verdi the | 
for the plaintiff, ſhatt 
The marquis de Courtenveauz, and 
honorary member of the R. A. of MF vind 
Paris, embarked on board a ff. AW itt 
ate for Havre, to make trial of WF but p 
— inſtruments, deſigned to fi. Th 
cilitate the determination of er 
longitude by ſea, avd particulate he 
the watch of the Sieur le Roi, and WR Vatch 
the megametre, or grand meaſure 8e. 

of the >icur de Charnieres. Th ed. 
ſieurs Pengre and Meſſer accon- been a 
pany the marquis in the enter. pou 
rize. he 
6 The guardian of the Cordelien Eich 
at Siſteron, after having ſet hire ty and 1 
his convent in eight different month. 
places, armed kimſelf with a knit E be 
and a cleaver, with which he mu: er the. 
dered the cook of the houfe, whon I Sion f 
he wounded in nine different 10 cont 
places. He afterwards ran aftr Wy d 
two religious, with an 1ntent _ 
to murder them alſo, but one d 1. lh 
them made his eſcape in his ſhut 18 v 
out of a two pair of ſtairs windon, * ! 
and the other found means to con. * 
ceal himſelf, When the alarm f * Pet 
ire · drew people to the conven E = 
the guardian was found in bis be - „ 
chamber, and in order to raiſe i > noe 
picion of ather perſons, he wound 5 W 
ed him{elf very flightly in BT. “ 
throat, and had ſet fire to the cl. * 0 
tains of his bed. After unde th 
bn drought 
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doing ſeveral interrogatories, to 
which he would give no anſwer, 
he was ſent to the hoſpital to be 
taken care of, but in the night he 
made his eſcape. 

A moſt terrible form of thonder 
and lightuing feil upon the houſe 
of Richard Rylance, in Chourch- 
fireet, Ormſkirk, carried away the 
chimney and ſlates from the roof, 
the windows of the third ſtory, 
ſhattered the fide of the building, 


aud melted the lead of the lower 


windows. A ball of fre traverſed 
the room of 2 lying-in woman, 
but providentially did her no hurt. 

The conſtables at Briſtol dil- 
covered, concealed in a box, in 
the houſe of one Langford, a night- 
watchman, a girl about 18 years of 
ave, almoit ſtarved, and quite na- 
ked. It appeared that ſhe had 
been a lodger in the houſe near 20 
months, but had not been confined 
to the narrow limits of this box 
(which is about 40 inches long, 
ard 18 broad) more than eight 
months, during which time ſhe 
bas been often without ſuſtenance 
lor three days together. The po- 
htion ſhe was obliged to lie in has 
o contracted her limbs that they 
are quite uſeleſs. They alſo found 
a young woman quite naked, with 
only ſhavings to lie on; who, 
being with child, had fled to this 
place for ſhelter. Both theſe de- 
plorable creatures were carried to 
dt, Peter's hoſpital. Langford, 
his wiſe, and daughter, were ſe- 
cured, but the man pleading ig- 
norance, and the girl confirming 
it, he was releaſed. 
Was committed to the Gate- 
oule, Alexar der Dunn, for vio- 
lently beating and- threatening to 
murder a poſt-boy who had jult 


brought him out of the country, 
Vor, X. 
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This is the perſon who was ſome 
time confined in the King's Bench, 
charged with the intention of. aſ- 
ſaſſinating Mr. Wilkes. 

Their majeſties having honoured 
the ſociety of artiſts of Great 
Britain with their preſence, at the 
exhibition in Spring Gardens, his 
majeſty has been graciouſſy pleaſed 
to order them the jum of one hun- 
dred pounds. 

This morning, about three 
o'clock, as the Plymouth ſtage 
waggon was going out of town, it 
took fire in Fleet-· ſtreet, occaſioned 
by a bottle of aqua-tortis break 
ing againſt a bottle of ſpirits of 
wine, and ſetting fre to the ſame : 
By timely aſſiſtance it was ſoon ex- 
tinguiſhed, after doing about zol. 
damage, and the waggon purſued 
its journey. 

It began yeſterday to ſaow th 
in Derbyſhire, which con- 
tiaued the whole day, and part 
of this, ſo that the ſnow was 
above half a yard deep, 

An uncommon inundation hap- 
pened in the road between New- 
ington and Clapham; occaſioned 
by the heavy rains that had been 
falling for three days before ; the 
waters collected in the road meet- 
ing with a high tide (wind N. by 
W. moon's firlt quarrer) running 
ap. Vauxhall creek, ſwelled to ſuch 
a degree, that they ſoon covered 
Kennington Common, and en- 
tering ſome low grounds, (on the 
ſouth ſide,) deſtroyed tte brick- 
works, and did other damage to 
the amount of zool. The curreat 
making its way, 8. E. and over 
Camberwell road by Wallworth 
common to the Thames ; a poor 
woman happening to be on Ken- 
rington common before the heigat 
of the flood, got on the bank 
(C] above 
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above the turnpike-houſe, and a 
working man in the gardens juſt 
by, going to aſſiſt her over the road, 
in ſtepping off the bank, her feet 
Nipped, and ſhe falling, pulled 
the poor man into the current with 
her; and both were carried thro? 
an arch under the turnpike-houſe, 
bur two feet wide, and three deep. 
The woman was ſoon diſcovered 
by her cloaths, but the man was 
carried forty yards down before 
ſeen. However, both being taken 
into a houſe, they ſoon recover- 
ed. 

The magiſtrates of Edinburgh 
conferred upon Mr. James Craig, 
architect, a gold medal, with the 
freedom of their city, in a filver 
box, as a reward of his merit, 
for having deſigned the beſt plan 
of a new town to be built in that 
neighbourhood. 

M. de Larrey, privy-counſellor 
and ſecretary to the prince of O- 
range, ſets out for Berlin to- mor- 
row, in order to ſettle every thing 
relative to the marriage of his 
ſerene Highneſs with the priaceſs 
Wilhelmina, ſiſter to the prince 
Royal of Pruſſia. 

Orders were received at Chatham 
to take his majeſty's ſhip Mon- 
mouth, of 64 guns, to pieces, 
being judged untit for further ſer- 
vices, This ſhip was eſteemed 
the beſt ſailor in the navy, had a 
principal ſhare in the actions 
fought by the admirals Anſon and 
Hawke, when commanded by the 
brave adm, Harriſon, in the war 
preceding the laſt ; was in the late 
war in ſeveral actions commanded 
by the captains Gardiner and Her- 
vey, the former of whom was kill. 
ed on board, when engaged ſingly 
with the Foudroyant, of 80 guns. 
She never gave chace to any ſhip 
that ſhe did not come up with. 
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As ſome workmen were en. 
ployed in pulling down part 9 
Cundover Hall, near Shrewſbury 
they found in removing ſony 
ſtones in the vault, an iron box d 
about 20 inches long, and 14 broad, 
in which were contained fevers 
very curious ancient medals, toge 
ther with a braſs ſtatue, about i 
inches high, which is ſuppoſed u 
be the ſtatue. of ſome heather 
god. 

The ſeſſions ended at the 
Old Baily, when three re- oth 
ceived ſentence of death; one u 
be tranſported for fourteen years; 
36 for ſeven years; and three t 
be whip t. 

Mount Veſgvius began to throy 
out fire from its ſummit ; an ome 
of an approacbing irrupticn. 

There was a commotion & 
Troyes in France, the conſcquent 
of which might have been vet 
fatal. It was occaſioned by tk 
refuſal of the officers of police u 
permit the bakers to raiſe the pric 
of bread, though corn is gromt 
dearer. A woman tvok occalion 
from hence to raiſe by her cle 
mours a troop of mutinous pes 
ple, who, ſuſpecting ſome ind 
viduals of carrying on a trade h 
corn, and profiting conſiderad) 
by it, repaired tumultnouſly & 
their houſes, broke open the 
doors, and deſtroyed the furniture 
of their dwellings, Such as ſeit 
ed inclined to oppoſe them, u 
ill-treated ; and, ir is even {u6 
that three or four were killed 
They threatened to ſet fire to 
city; but the town officers 19 
ſuch juſt meaſures, that the ber 
geſſes in arms gave a check to pi 
of the inſurgents, ſeveral of wi" 
had diſguiſed themſelves like W# 
men, and diſperſed the reit. 
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darles Gibbs of Charter-houſe- 
guare, 2 correſpondent of that 
barl-iman's aſſerts; that he has 


ſiſcorered a method of ſquaring 
he circle, which has hitherto bafe 
ted the efforts of the preareſt 
nathematicians. 


A ſubſcription was opened 


the . carrying Mr. Brindley's 


lan into execution for makiag a 
wigable canal from Birmingham 


hrough the principal coal works, 


join the Worceſterſhire and Staf. 
Frdſhire canals. 
A fire happened at Beer, near 
landford in Dorſetſhire, which 
| an hour and -a half deſtroyed 
bove 14 houſes. In the ſame 
tek was a fire at Ower near Dor- 
teſter, which conſumed 8 hou- 


About three weeks ago a brick- 
er's labourer at Marybone ſold 
woman, whom he had coha- 
ted with - for ſeveral years, to 
fellow-workman for -a quarter 
unea and a gallon of beer, The 
dreman went off with the pur- 
aſe, and ſhe has fince- had the 
bod fortune to have a legacy of 
ol. and ſome plate; left her by 
deceaſed uncle in Devonſhire. 
e parties were married laſt Fri- 


"_ Five of the malefackors 
who were condemned at the 

{ ſeſſions but one at the Old 
ly, were execated at Ty- 
rn. ON 
+, Came on at Guildhall, be- 
fore Lord Mansfield, and à 

tal jury of merchants, a trial 

— 9 Dalbiacks, ſillæ- 
Vers, of Spital-fquare, plain“ 

„ and the — of 1 pa- 
r manufactory for painting filk; 
ſendants: the cauſe of action 
o recover a ſum of money for 


damage on 91 pieces of filk 
which the defendants had ſpoiled 
in painting, containing 5767 yards 
and upwards; when, after an 
hearing of fix hours, the juty, 
without going out of court, found 
a Verdict for the plaintiffs of 263 g1. 
18s. being the full value of the 
ſilks. f 
A cauſe came on in the 
Common-pleas, wherein a 
gentleman of Norwich was plain- 
tiff, and the commiſſioners of one 
of the London fire - offices defen- 
dants: The action was, that the 
gentleman had formerly inſured 
His houſe at Norwich in the ſaid; 
office to the amount of gool. and 
at the time of the riots there, his. 
houſe was wilfully ſet on fire, and 
burnt, on which he applied to the 
office to make good the inſurance, 
which they refuſed; as it was not 
deſtroyed by accident ; and after 
a hearing of ſeveral hours, a ver- 
di& of jool. was given in favour 
of the plaintiff; but a point of 
law ariſing, it is ts be decided by 
the opinion of the. twelve judges. ; 
The eſtates of the late Percival 
Lewis, Eſq; at Tooting, were ſold 
by auction by Mr. Langford and fon 
for 24;9251- 1 
The maid ſervant of one Mr. 
Wilſon, with his child in her arms, 
went to view. ſome ſheep/waſhed 
in the Tweed from Kelſo- bridge; 
when, forgetful of her traſt; by a 
ſidden motion, the child ſprung 
out of her arms from the lodging- 
and dropt down into the water. 
The young woman, in order to 
fave the child, inſtantly fling hers 
ſelf over after it, and both periſhed 
in the Tweed. ; 
At Covent- Garden market com- 
mon chernes, and but few of them 
ripe, fold at 48. 4 pound. Three 
[6] 2 years 
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Years ago, at this ſeaſon, finer 
Cherries were ſold at 2d. a pound. 
Laſt week at a chriſtening at 
Widaker, near Whitehaven, of the 
21ſt child of Mr. Wright, by the 
ſzme woman, the company came 
from 21 pariſhes, and the enter- 
tainment conſiſted of 21 pieces of 
beef, 21 legs of mutton and lamb, 
21 gallons of brandy, three times 
21 gallons of ſtrong ale, three 
times 21 fowls roaſted and boiled, 
21 pies, beſides ſeveral hams, a 
great number of puddings, &c, &c. 
At a court of common council 
held at Guildhall, the freedom of 
this city was voted to be preſented 
to the right hon. Charles Town- 
ſhend, chancellor of the exche- 
quer, in a gold box, for acknow- 
ledgement of his kind and ſucceſs- 
ful endeavours to ſerve them in 
their application to parliament for 
the ſeveral: improvements to be 
made in the metropolis. - 
- At the ſame court alſo a motion 
was made, that a piece of plate of 
200 guineas value be preſented 
to deputy John Paterſon, Eſq; as 
a mark of the court's gratitude 
for the many ſervices rendered the 
corporation by that gentleman, but 
more eſpecially for his late excel- 
lent. pla which was adopted by 
the city of London, and now lies 
ready for the royal aſſent, having 
paſſed both houſes of parliament. 
The report made laſt Decem- 
ber, relating to London-Bridge 
was taken into conſideration; 
when Mr. Milne, the ſurveyor, 
deing examined, it was after a 
long debate agreed, that the pro- 
prietors of the London - bridge wa- 
ter-works, ſnould be allowed the 
fifth arch of the ſaid bridge, agree- 
able to the terms contained in the 
city lands report, but under the 
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to the navigation of the river, th 


expreſs conditions, that ſhould thi 
grant be hereafter found prejudicil 


city ſhould have liberty to revoke 


their grant, upon paying the (al fe 
proprietors their whole expence in rt 
occupying the ſaid arch, Thu 
The empreſs queen, who had gu * 
an th 


the ſmall-pox by her cloſe attend- 
ance on her daughter-in-law, th 
empreſs conſort, is now entire} 
out of danger, 

One Mr, Nathaniel Jardine, 4 
linen-draperat Cambridge, was ſei 
ed with a fit, as he ſat upon a bend 
by kis door, from which he ſel, 
and received a violent cut upon hi 


head, that rendered him ſenſeleſ H gr 
he was immediately blooded, vad e, 
ſomewhat recovered him, and k 4 a th 
was carried, by his own defire, I und 
the houſe of Mr. Clay, grocer, i ve 
Trompington- ſtreet, where he d dat 
on Wedneſday morning. His er f 
ther, a few months ago, was taka "aq 
much in the ſame manner, but dit C 
inſtantly. There is ſomethiog WM. - h 
ſingular in the lives of theſe ti 5 Bene 
brothers, that we ſhould not d — 
juſtice to our readers, if we piſa ul de 
it by unnoticed, They were adod 1 c 0 
ſixty years old, had lived togete 10 . 
from their infancy, and had, "22 'F 
more than forty years, kept a line * mg 
draper's ſnop: during which tis dad, 
we are informed, they never MI | 
their houſe cleaned but once, wil 3 
was when their mother died, vl ee! 
to ſave expences, they laid d rr 
themſelves; they ſeldom adm -5" 
any perſon beyond their ſhop! 1 
ſtore room, and it is aſſerted ® ſheds. 
they had no bed, but uſed 9. — 
upon ſome old packing cloths! ſever - 
their goods came in: And fn * 1 bl 
tinvally diſturbed, leſt any oe de. 
effects ſhould be ſtolen, that ® r 
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miſerible were they, in order to 
amaſs wealth, they - did not even 
allow themſelves the common ne- 
ceſſaries of life, not a whole joint 
of meat 8 been known to en- 


ter the houſe for twenty years paſt, 


Thus pinched for want of ſuſte- 
nance within, and through neglect 


in their linen and apparel, peſtered 
with vermin without, no wonder 
they always carried a very meagre 


aſpect. It is ſomewhat remarkable, 
that if a publican or other perſon 
laid out a few ſhillings with them, 
they would enquire their place of 
abode, and frequently go a mile or 
two to fetch a quart of beer, yet 
cautiou that they ſhould not be 
ſeen, leſt others might be offended, 
On the death of their father, they 
found upwards of ioo guineas 
— 47 in his bed; and at the 
deceaſe of the firſt brother, the ſur- 
nvor found a conſiderable ſum of 
money that had been ſecreted from 
tim, It is not certainly known 
what he died poſſeſſed of, but it 
1 generally ſuppoſed from 6 to 
$0001. the whole of which, except 
a legacy of 201. he has left by 
wil to the above Mr. Clay; who 
it ſeems, had lately ſhewn him 
ſome civilities, by now and then 
ſending him a comfortable dinner, 
&, The deceaſed had often de- 
Clartd, he did not know of any re- 
lations, 

Letters juſt received from Rome 
mention, that an expreſs was ar- 
ned there from Civita Vecchia, 
with advice, that fifteen Catalan 
veſſels, eſcorted by three armed 

ebecks, were arrived there from 
Barcelona, with five hundred and 
ſeventy Jeſuits on board ; the pope, 
though with relaQance, 2 
bo their being landed, and ordered 

n io be conducted to Ferrara. 
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The archdutcheſs, intended con- 
ſort to the king of Naples, is ex- 
pected in that city by the beginning 
of November; and the marriage 
ceremony of their majeſties will * 
performed on the 4th of that month, 
the feſtival of St. Charles, whoſe 
name the king of Spain bears. 
An edi@ of the empreſs queen 
has juſt made its appearance in 
Bruſſels, erf the admiſſion 
into that country of any of the je- 
ſuits expelled from Spain, or exiled 
from France; it matters not whe- 
ther they are ſubjects, by birth, of 
her imperial majeſty, or whether 
or not they wear the habit of their. 
order, 

They write from Madrid, that 
a treaty is negociating with Ruſſia, 
and another with ſome of the Ger- 
man princes, for allowing a num- 
ber of their ſubjects to ſettle, with 
their families, in Spain, in order to 
cultivate a barren track of 'gronnd 
called, Serra Molenos. They are 
to be allowed the expences of their 
journey, and, on their arrival in 
the Spaniſh territories, are to re- 
ceive the king's pay, and be pro- 
vided with neceſſaries for a year. 
They are alſo to be furniſhed with 
materials for building, and tools 
for huſbandry ; but, after the ex- 
piration of the abovementioned 
term, they are to maintain them- 
ſelves with the produce or revenue 
of their reſpective lands, which 
will be granted to them as their 
full property, beſides an exemp- 
tion from all taxes for ten years to 
come, r 

They write from Penſacola, that 
the Spaniſh governor of New Or- 
leans had received poſinve orders 
from his court to prevent the ſub- 
jects of Great Britain from _—_ 
the leaſt commercial intercourſe 
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with 
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with thoſe of- his catholic majeſty 
under his command. . 
26th The court of Common 
* Pleas ordered aa attachment 
ainſt an officer of the ſheriff of 
iddleſex, for arreſting a gen- 
tleman at his houſe late at night, 
without natice, for a debt of 601. 
due to his coachmaker, and reſuſ- 
ing, though the coachmaker was 
a and bail offered, to wait, 
ut forcibly carried away to, and 
detained him illegally till next 
morning in a ſponging-houſe, con- 
trary to the laws of his realm. 
There was a very great council 
at 8 to which, it is ſaid, 
no leſs than 106 members were 
ſummoned. | 
At the general court of the Eaſt- 
India company, held at Merchant 
Taylor's Hall, it was unanimouſ- 
ly" reſolyed to grant a penſion of 
15001. per ann. to Gen. Law- 
rence, during his life, for his many 


ud grant to commence from 
hriſtmas laſt. The general en- 


fi. ſervices to the company ; the 


Joyed an annuity of po l. a year. 


before; and the above grant of 
15001, is an addition thereto. It 
was alſo moved, to grant the com- 
Fange ſervants certain gratuities, 
or their reſpective ſervices. 

Was found in the mackarel-nets 
off Folkſtone, a ſtrange kind of a 
fiſh: It meaſures in length about 
thirteen feet; its fore-fins are a- 
bout two feet long, and the body 
reſembles that of a porpus ; it has 
a. broad thin tail, about fix feet 
long. The fiſhermen declare they 
never ſaw, ſuch one before. 

Application having been ſome 
time ago made to the miniſtry, to 
intercede with his majeſty to ſpare 
the liſe of one of the convicts un- 
der ientence of death in Newgate, 


* 
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on condition that the faid convid 
ſhould ſuffer the amputation of z 
limb, in order to try the efficaq 
of a certain ſtyptic, Prepared by 
Mr. Pierce; and one John Bey, 


ham having been reprieved, as 


was imagined, for that purpoſ 
Mr. Pierce waited upon the fecre 
tary of flate, when he was inform; 
ed that the intention of trying his 
ſtyptic upon John Benham, a cov 
vict in Newgate, was entirely la 
aſide, his majeſty being of opigig 
that it was quite improper to ty 
ſuch experiment. 

A Jew was carried before ti 
lord mayor, charged with bawhkiag 
hats for ſale in this city, contra 
to law, which ſubje&s all hawken 
who preſume ſo to do in apy cor, 
poration to the penalty of 121, 0 
to be committed for a certain ting 
to bard labour in Bridewell, Tix 
fact being proved, ſecurity was gi 
en for the Jew's appearance 20 ay 
ſwer the above charge before 
court of judicature. 

The duty, of 6 d. per chaldm 
on coals is granted to the city ly 
46 years, to redeem the tolls on th 
bridges, embanking the river, . 
pairing the Exchange, and rebwls 
ing Newgate. 

A vein. of copper ore has lately 
been lifcavered near Glaſgow, 
which, upon trial, promiſes far u 
produce conſiderable profit, It lg 
not above three feet deep, and l 
ſuppoſed to lead to a confideratk 
mine. | | 
The prizes of 15 guineas each 
ven annually by the members fo 
ambridge, were adjudged to Mb 
Stevenſon of King's, and Mr, Was 
of St. John's College, ſenior be 
chelors; and to Mr, Arnald of 8. 
John's and Mr. Clewes of Tr 
College, made bachelor. 2 
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ond A gentleman of Derby has late- 
n of 1 Wy been into the Downs to make 
fficacy rial of a new marine ſurveyor, 
red by he machine conſiſts of an open 
: Bey, .be four inches diameter, and two 


et long : on the outſide is fixed 
oblique plane like a ſcrew; up- 


> ſecre. n which the water acts ſo as to 
nforn, ar it round ſwifter or ſlower, 
ing hy proportion as the machine is 
2 con: Praun through the fea with greater 
ely lad e or leſs velocity. _ : 

opigiq Letters from Pomerania adviſe, 


to Net the cattle there have been ino- 
| ulated with ſucceſs, for the conta- 


ore the eous illneſs that has for ſome 
awking me reigned in that country, 
onuuy Her imperial majeſty of Ruſſia 


as particularly recommended to 
e royal academy of ſciences at 
eterſhurg, to make exact obſer- 
ations of the next tranſit of Venus 


„ Th er the ſun's diſk, in the moſt pro- 
vas give r places throughout her domi- 
e *0 ate Pons. 


dir or eight acres of the great 
dp above the lough of Loughcor- 


haldra te in the county of Galway, 
city ert of the eſtate of Mr. Netter- 
s on tle WP") fell ſuddenly into the lough, 
ver, pd made fo prodigious a noiſe, 
rebuild at it extremely terrified the in- 


witants for many miles round. 


xs lately de water of the lough has over- 
Jaſgow, ed the grounds all about; the 
s fair lage from the lough through 
It lis . Nettervil's ground, is quite 
and 1 et up, and the courſe of the wa- 
iderabl. WF totally changed. 


On the third inſtant the deputies 
the republic of Venice, enter- 
ned the reigning duke of Wur- 


to M., mberg with one of the fineſt 
r. War uſes of gondolas that has ever 
Uor be, en ſeen there, There were five 
1 of 5, ions, each conſiſting of five 
Trio las, moſt magnificently paint- 


aid adorned, and all the rowers 
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were in uniform, The machine, 
which ſerved for the butt, repre- 
ſented the palace. of Neptune. 
There was an incredible number 
of foreigners of diſtinction at this 
feltival, which terminated with a 
ſuperb ſupper, and a ball, given by 
his ſerene highneſs, | 

The annual produce of the mines 
in Sweden amounts to 400,000 
ſchipfonds, each weighing 400 
French pounds; and the number 
of workmen employed in them is 
25,600, who are thereby enabled 
to maintain their wives and chil- 
dren, | 
From Liſbon we hear, that the 
French conſul there has received 
ſome difpatches from the king his 


mz.ſter, addreſſed to his Portugueſe 


majeſty, and accompanied with 
ſome preſents for the prince of 
whom the princeſs of Brazil was 
lately delivered, and for other per- 
ſons. The prince's preſent 1s a 
cockade ſet with brilliants, the 
button in the form of a roſe. Don 
Juan de Braganza, high admiral, 
has received the king of France's 
picture ſet with diamonds : the 
prince's governeſs a pair of ear- 
rings with a 
triarch a diamond croſs: and the 
nurſe a gold ſnuff-box. 

There are now 160 looms eſta- 
bliſhed in the cambrick manufacto- 
ry at Dundalk, where in the ſhort 
ſpace of one year only, above 
70,000 yards have been made, the 
greater part already at market, or 
ſold ; and it is obſervable, that this 


quantity has been made between 


May, 1766, and May, 1767, which 
ſkews that this important manufac- 
ture is in an' improving ſtate, and 
will be of the utmoſt national ad- 
vantage, which is already obvious 
from the gradual diminution of 
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the importation of French cam- 


104] 
bricks into this kingdom. 
zath The following bills re- 
97% ceived the royal aſſent by 
commiſſion. | 
The bill for erecting a pier at 
St. Ives. 1 
The bill for regulating the pariſh 
poor children within the bills of 
mortality. Ry” 
The bill for completing Black- 
friars bridge. 
The bill for indemuifying per- 
ſons who have omitted to qualify 
themſelves for employments. 
The bill for allowing a longer 
time for the enrollment of deeds of 
papiſts, for relief of proteſtant pur- 
chaſers. h 
The bill for preventing the wear 
of cambricks. _ 
The bill for extending the win- 
dow act to Scotland. 
The bill for altering the duties 
on policies, and leſſening the allow- 


unce for prompt payment of certain 


fiamp-duties. | 

The bill for granting certain du- 
ties in the Britiſh American colo- 
nies. | 

The bill far regulating the divi- 
dend of the Eaſt-India company. 
— By this act no diyidend is to be 
made ſrom the 24th of June but 
in purſuance of à vote carried on 
a ballot, in a general court ſum- 

oned for the purpoſe ſeven days 

forchand ; nor any increaſe of 
dividend beyond 10 per cent. till 
the next meeting of parliament. 

The bill for eftablithing an agree- 

ment þetween the government and 
the Eaf-I[ndia company.—By this 
agreement the company are to pay 
the government 400,000 |. yearly 
ſor two years, by half. yearly pay- 
ments, during which time the ter- 
ritprial poſſeſſions and revenues 
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lately obtained are to remain i 
the company's hands; but if dif 
poſſeſſed of any of them in the 
mean time by any foreign power, 
proportionable abatement is to by 
made in the annual payments; 
and money wrongfully paid to b 
refunded. The monies to be re 
ſerved for the diſpoſition of parliz 
ment. 

The bill for regulating the ni 
nufactures, &c. in the Iſle of Mar 

An order of council was this dy 
publiſhed in the London Gazetts, 
requiring lieutenants of countie 
where the militia have been en 
bodied, to make out liſts of the d 
ficers, 9 their being 0. 
minated for ſheriffs, during th 
time of their employment in thi 
ſervice, | 

A fourth convoy, with 203 3 
ſuits on board, arrived at Civia 
Vecchia, but were refuſed admit 
tance, and followed the third. The 
Genoeſe, it is ſaid, have agreed i 
receive them. 

Two itinerant preachers, one! 
taylor and the other -@ dyer, qua 
relled in Moorfields about their 
ligion ; and the mob taking t« 
dyer's part, the your taylor un 
handled in a moſt inhuman mats 
ner, and would certainly have ben 
killed but for the interpoſition d 
ſome gentlemen paſſing by. 

The farms of the kingdom d 
France have been lately let to tit 
farmers-general for the ſum d 
132,250,000 livres per annum. 

Letters received at Conſtantin 
ple adviſe, that on the third y 
March laſt, being the ſecond fe 
of the Bairam, the day on 2 
all the beys and other officers © 
the city repair to the caſtle to c 
pliment Hamſey Pacha, governs 


of Egypt, about lixty perſons, " 


of whom 
who have 
having fo 
ing lever: 
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f whom belonged to Grandees, 
who have been ſome time in exile, 
kaving formed a deſign of aſſaſſinat- 
ing ſeveral of the beys now in poſt, 
got into the Pacha's hall of audi- 
ence, diſguiſed and well armed; 
bat the Emir Hatch, or conductor 
of the Mecca caravan, having ob- 
ſerved among them ſome ſuſpicious 
movements, he ſignified the fame 
to the other beys ; one of whom, on 
his taking leave of the Pacha, re- 
ceived a piſtol ſhot, which tore a- 
way part of his jaw. On this, all 
the beys had recourſe to their ſa- 
bres, fought their way through, 
aud deſtroyed the conſpirators. 
One bey remained dead on the 
ſpot, others were dangerouſly 
wounded, as were alſo ſeveral prin- 
cipal officers, After this bloody 
ſcene, wherein many lives were 
loſt, the government ordered the 
Pacha to be depoſed, which was 
done the ſame day ; and thoſe of 
his officers, who were ſuſpected to 
have favoured this plot, were ba- 
niſhed, The Janiſſary Aga has or- 
dered many of the grandees of 
Cairo, who were diſcovered to be 
accomplices therein, to be pu- 
niſhed. 

The 28th of laſt month, about five 
o'clock in the afternoon, the thun- 
Cer fell upon the pariſh church of 
V illa. di-Stellone, a village near Ca- 
e by which ſeven perſons were 
killed, and ſeveral others wounded. 
The curate, who received a flight 
kurt on the foot, was ſeized with 
yomitings the next day, and an ex- 
ordinary pain in that foot. The 
noiſe of the thunder was terrible, 
and yet the people who were in the 
church were ſo ſtunned, that they 
vere only ſenſible of a trifling noiſe 
like the report of a piſtol. The 
Fate, who performed giyine ſer- 
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vice, had no idea afterwards of 
what he had been doing; and thoſe 
who carried away the dead bodies 
could not recolle& where they 
brought them from. At the ſame 
time the thunder fell upon the ci- 
tadel of this place, and took its 
direction to a centry-box upon the 
north-weſt baſtion, where it went 
down the barrel of the centry's 
muſket, and ſtruck the foldier's 
foot with ſuch violence as brought 
him to the ground, but did him no 
other miſchief, It rained very 
hard here at that time; but ar 
Villa-di-Stellone, it neither rained 
nor thundered before or. after the 
violent clap of thunder above- 
mentioned. The ſame ſtorm was 
felt in other places, upwards of 25 
miles off. The evening before, a 
ſhock of an earthquake was felt at 
Turin, but more {enkbly in other 
places, where ſome damage was 
done by it. En | 
In a letter from Carthagena, via 
Jamaica, captain Henderſon, of the 
_ Fanny, bound from thence to 
the bay, gives a diſmal account of 
the Joſs of the ſaid ſloop, on the 
31ſt of October laſt, off Cape Gra- 
cious a Dois; with many other 
circumſtances that befel the crew 
(eleven in number) who all, except 
three, died through fatigue and t 
want of ſubſiſtence; thole who ſur- 


vived _ obl iged to eat the fleſh. 


of their deceaſed ſhipmazes for 
food, and drink their own urine to 
quench their thirſt ; to make 
their caſe ſtill more diſmal, the 
brutiſh Spaniards refuſed them ſub- 
ſiſtence, as men ſaved from ſhip- 
wreck ; alleging, that they were 
not bound to the bay, and there- 
fore muſt take up their abode in 
the common gaol among thieves, 
negroes and murderers, 
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Died, Mrs. Lowther near Guil- 
borough, aged 100 years. 

Mrs. Jackſon, who for co years 
kept a boarding ſchool at Kenfing- 
ton. 

Mr, Mathard, ſurgeon ip Ox- 
ford-road, aged 102 years. | 


Peter Stuart, near Air in Scot- 


land, aged 103 years. 
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ſt The ſum of 60,000 1. was 
. this day paid down for the 
purchaſe of the royal theatre in Co- 
vent Garden, purſuant to agree, 
ment. The patentees are Meſſieurs 
Colman, Harris, Rutherford, and 
Powel. : "7 of 
5 His majeſty gave his aſſent 
"to the following bills. 

The bill for granting certain 
ſums out of the ſinking fund; and 
for impowering his majeſty to per- 
mit the * of corn, duty 
free, for a longer time. 

The bill fer taking off the duty 
of 18. a pound on all black and 
Singlo tea, and for granting a 
drawback on teas exported vn, as 
land and America, | 

The bill for granting certain du- 
yes on foreign linen, and a pre- 
mium for the encouragement of 
" raiſing hemp. 

The bill for reſtraining the aſ- 
ſewbly of New York from paffi 
any act, till they had . 
witk the ad of parliament for the 
furniſhing his majeſty's troops with 
the — * required by . act. 
I be bill for putting the Ameri- 
can duties into the hands of com- 


miſſioners. | 
After which his majeſty made a 


moſt gracious ſpeech, which the 
reader will ſee in our ſtate papers; 
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and the parliament was proroguy 
to the 31ſt of Auguſt, 

The demurrer of the feign. 
ed " iſſue, directed by the N. 
court of King's Bench, betwee 


the mayor, &c. of Norwich, an 


Mr. Jeremiah Berry, an attorng 
of the court of Common Plex, 


was argued in the court of King! 
Bench, when, judgment was give 
for Mr. Berry he queſtion waz 
whether the privilege of an attor- 
ney exempted him from ſerving the 
office of ſheriff? and all the Joc 

were 
clearly of opinion, that ſuch pris. 
tege excuſed him from ſerving that 
oface, and even offices of a (upe- 
rior nature, to that of ſheriff of 4 


of the court of King's Benc 


corporation. 


Lord Holland having lately e. 
reed a new tower built with flint 
and chalk, at his ſeat near Mar- 
ate, the following. inſcription is 
black letter, on a large piece of 
white ſtone, is placed on the front 


next the ſea, | 
D. M. 
Danorum et Saxonum hie occiſorum 
Dum de ſole Brirannico 
Milites nihil à ſe alienum pat-nt 


Britanuis perfide et cudeliter olim expulls 


Inter ſe dimicaverunt 
Hen, de Holland poſuit 
Qui duets qualis hojus pree!:i exitys 
Nulla nota hiſtoria 
Annum circiter Þccc1. evenit pugna 
Et pugnam hanc eveniſſe ſidem taciunt 
ON quamplurima 


Quz ſub hoc et altero tumulo hic vice 


ſunt ſepulta. 


The inſtructions given by tis 
biſhops to the clergy of their {e- 
veral dioceſes, in conſequence of a 
motion in the houſe of lords, !2 
take an account of the number af 


catholics in their reſpective pa- 


riſhes, has nothing alarming in il. 
A like order was, given in 1740, 0 
the clerks of the peace, when wy 1 


| then de 
0 propert! 
qunted 1 
a like 
yen in, | 
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& then delivered, the whole land- 
| property. they were poſſeſſed of, 
aunted to 384, 1661. 145. 107d. 
a like agcount ſhould be now 
ven in, it will at once be ſeen. 
ether they increaſe in property 


rde r not. 

len Within theſe few days ſeveral 
ng ios have arrived in the river with 
den beat from abroad, whoſe cargoes 
| Was, pofiſt of 7485 quarters, beſides 
ttor- I eſe great quantities of barley, 
ge, and other grain. Since the 
cot; d of March laſt, there have been 


rought into the port of London, 
15,497 quarters of wheat, a great 
ut of which has been bought up 
vr the country markets. 

This morning, at à quarter. 
* befare nine o'clock, their roy- 


d princeſs of Brunſwick ſet out 


Mar ane of his majeſty's coaches, for 
1 1 hover, on their return to Germa- 
de 0 


The young prince of Brunſ- 
ick ſet out ſome time before. 


nem, 
4 _ This day at noon, his royal 
' highneſs the duke of York ſet 
t from Pall-Mall, with a grand 
inne, for Dover, in order to 
bark for Germany. 
la the courſe of laſt ſaſſiong of 
priiament, 209 bills received the 
Mal aſſent, viz. ge public, and 
4 private, which is the greateſt 
under that has received the royal 
lent in one ſeſhons for ſeyeral 


ears, 
te Tie intended marriage between 
e. priace Stadtholder, and the prin- 
of a % Frederica-Sophia-Welhelmina, 
, to brut, was publicly declared 
r of WF the Hague. As the prince 
pe i taking the * 
z It, ol hawking, a caught a 
„, with a walt inernptlen 
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round his leg, ſetting forth, that 
he was taken and releaſed by the e- 
l:Qaqr of Cologne, in the year 1737. 
One of the clerks of the bank 
was apprehended on ſuſpicion of 
filing guineas, In the evening he 
attempted to cut his throat, but 
without ſucceſs, On ſearching his 
houſe, many curious inſtruments 
for the purpoſe above-mentioned, 
and alſo a quantity of gold duſt, 
were found. ls hs re 
His royal highneſs t 
duke of York jet bt at rith. 
Bruſſels, under the title of earl of 
Ulſter, and in the evening went to 
the comedy, where he was received 
by prince Charles, who had alrea- 
ly entertained the prince and 
princeſs of Brunſwick with all ima- 
ginable magnificence. 
His excellency Sir James Gray, 
bart, ſet out on his embaſſy to 
A young man in France, dung 
lately attacked by a fever, beca 
Jelirious, and afterwards ravin 
mad. In this condition, the only 
objects of his fury were his parents; 
and he was at length ſo ſeemingly 
ſenſible of his error, that he talked 
of nothing but expiating his fins by 
fire; and for that purpoſe, havin 
raiſed a pile of wood, he foun 
means to light it, and to throw him- 
ſelf in; but the torments he felt in 
the flames, ſoon brought him, to 
himſelf, and he endeavoured to 
fave his life, but too late; for tho? 
he had ſtrength enough to get out, 
yet he was ſo terribly ſcorched, 
that he died the next day in great : 
agony, | 3 
They write from Paxis, that an 
ingenious mechanic of that city has 
lately invented and finiſhed a cu- 
rious ſnuff-box with chimes in te 
| id, 
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lid, that plays five tunes, and will 
hold half an ounce of ſnuff. 
A broker near Old-ftreet, hav- 
ing purchaſed a room of goods be- 
longing to a poor old woman in 
that neighbourhood, upon openin 
the drawers of an old bureau, di 
covered a private one within ano- 
ther, in which be found a lottery- 
ticket for the year 1765, which, 
upon examination, proves to have 
been drawn a prize of 5001. 

th” A cauſe came on to be 
13th, heard before lord chief juſ- 
tice Wilmot, in the court of Com- 
mon Pleas, Weſtminſter; on a ſpe- 
cial jury, wherein Mr. Slater, of 
Southwark, was plaintiff, and an 
eminent ſurgeon, and an eminent 
apethecary, were defendants. The 
action was, that about a year ſince 
Mr. Slater unfortunately broke his 
leg, and it was ſet, and thought to 
be out of danger, by a ſurgeon, 
not one of the defendants; but the 
above ſurgeon being ſent for to 
looſen the bandage, his leg was 
again broke, and a cure not per- 
formed. After a hearing of ſeven 
hours, a verdi& was given in fa- 
vour of the plaintiff of 2501. da- 
mages from each of the deſend- 
ants. 

Came on at Guildhall the trial 
of a tradeſman's wife in the Little 
Old-Bailey, for cruelly beating a 
girl about 11 years of age, whom 

ex huſband had taken apprentice 
out of the Foundling-hoſpital. It 
appeared on the trial, that ſhe had 
tied the girl to a nail, and beat her 
with a rope's end, that from being 
a fine healtny child, ſhe was, by 
Hl uſage, almoſt reduced to a ſke- 
leton. The. trial laſted till fix 


o*clock, when the jury, in about 
half an hour, brought in their ver- 


dict guilty. She is to receive je, 

tence the firſt adjournment.day i 

ter the ſeſſions at the Old-Bailey, 
On Friday laſt their royal and g, 


eided in 
Edinburg] 


milton. 


rene highneſſes the prince and pri ue: 
ceſs and young pri Le of Brunfaig PR 
arrived at Bruſſels in perfect heli ps 
They were received with all the K b 
honours that poſſibly could be en WE 
ſhewn to ſuch illuſtrious perf. n offi 
nages. There was a company of pad; 
grenadiers with the colours to u. 4 arms 
ceive them where they lodged, al I 
the equipages of the court ready WW sth. 5.0 
to attend them, In the evening, WF 1.:4ed th 
they went to the comedy, war) the 
In an hour after their artin if Bengal. is 
all the nobility in town went to * xy 
pay their court to them; and ain town! 
expreſs having been ſent to hi of 
royal highneſs. prince Charles, in. aA 00 
forming him of their arrival, he a FA 
immediately came to town, and A 2 
went directly to the playhouſe to happened 
meet them, and expreſſed the Ae 
greateſt joy and pleaſure in havig i the 
the honour of ſeeing them at B A 
ſels. A 4 
This morning, about beg lf 
three o'clock, a terrible 1 the 1210 
fire broke out at a houſe in Nes. dinner the 
ſtreet, near Shadwell church, which cuſtom w: 
burnt with great fury for ſone i when the 
time, and deſtroyed about % fre and 
houſes, together with a large c00- unhappy 
perage, before it was extin wiſhes. a blaze, 
A perſon 1s taken up on Alpen nan: © 
of having ſet fire to the bod at. Her 
where it began; and another per the famil) 
ſon, with a large ſack filled vißz „ats thre 
linen, &c. was taken in Fleet: mu ertinguiſ 
ket, and carried to the Compiet, o the Kin © 
ſuſpicion of having ſtolen them u 5; was rer 
the above fire. + 1. (i horror of 
The great cauſe between MF accident 
grace the duke of Hamilton F lore at a 
Archibald Douglas, Eſq; wy logne in f 


Playing y 


eided in the court of ſeſſions at 
Edinburgh, in favour of duke Ha- 


milton. 

d. As the wife of John Bennet, of 
pid. Handſworth near Bermingham was 
wick ringing a pan, to ſettle a ſwarm of 
lth, bees, they fixed upon her head, 
| the neck, and breaſt, and continued 
| be till the evening, when ſhe ſhook 
erſo. them off into a hive; and received 
ano other hurt than a few ſtings on 
0 re- ber arms and breaſt. 
, and Lord Clive arrived in town 
eady 15th. from Portſmouth, where he 
ning, Wi landed the day before, from on 

| board the Britannia Indiaman, from 
mind Bengal, in perfect health; general 
-nt w Calliot and governor Palk arrived 
id in town at the ſame time.— The 
0 his BW cargo of the Britannia conſiſts of 
„ n. piece goods, raw filk, red wood, 
l, aud ſalt-petre. © 
, and A moſt melancholy accident 
ae to happened at a gentleman's ſeat 
| the rear Greenhithe in Kent, where 
avi; che e-keeper havin TA 
Bd 1 of e 15 the 
warm oven to dry, very thought- 
14th, lefely left it there, and went into 
the field to work. Juſt before 

Nen. dinner the under cook-maid, as her 
whit BY cutom was, went to light the oven, 
ſone i when the powder, inſtantly took 
t e, and the blaſt came full in the 
e "nhappy girl's face, ſet her all in 
ihe. BY a blaze, and ſhe expired in five 
r Minutes a dreadful ſpectacle to look 
ho at, Her terrible Krick alarmed 
110 the family, and one of the men ſer- 
m vants throwing his coat over her to 
2 extinguiſh the flames, brought off 


the kin of her face and neck, when 
* was removed, and increaſed the 
hotror of her appearance. A like 


fore at a gentleman's ſeat near Bou- 
lopne in France, where the gardener 
Playing with a gun, and firing it 
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accident happened a few days be-' 


{109 
off in ſport, ſet fire to. a box of 
gunpowder, and blew up the houſe 
with ſeven perſons in it; himſelf 
and a maid ſervant were killed on 
the ſpot, but five others, though 
. y eſcaped with 
ife, k 

His grace the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, in obedience to his majeſ- 
ty's command, has ſent circular 

letters to all the biſhops, his ſuf- 
fragans, deſiring them to procure 
from their reſpective clergy com- 
plete lifts of all papiſts, or reputed 
el in their reſpective dioceſes, 
diſtinguiſhing their ſexes, ages, and 
occupations, and how long they 
have been reſident there. His grace 
has alſo ſent letters to all theclergy 
in his dioceſe, requiring them to 
make out liſts in the ſame manner 
for their reſpective pariſhes; which 
liſts are to be laid before the houſe 
of peers the firſt day of next ſei- 
ſion of parliament, The ſame or- 
ders have been iſſued by the arch- 
. biſhop of York to the biſhops and 
clergy of his dioceſe, 

The ſeſſions ended at the k. 
Old- Bailey, whes three pri- As 
ſoners were capitally convicted, one 
to be tranſported for 14 years, 30 
for ſeven years, and four branded. 

Twenty-four former capital con- 
victs received his majeſty's moſt 
gracious pardon, on the followio; 
condition, ten to be tranſ 
during their natural lives, ſeven far 
fourteen years, and ſeven for ſeven 
years. | | | 

A cauſe was tried in the court of 
King's Bench, between Edward 
Lunſdon, an elected freeman of 
Morpeth in Northumberland, plain- 
tiff, and Chriſtopher Fawcer, ſtew- 
ard of the court-leet of the lord of 
the manor, defendant, on a man- 
damus for refuſing to admit the 

plain- 


110 
laintiff to his freedom, Which was 
determined in fuvour of the plain- 
tiff; by which decifion the pebple 
of Morpeth are reſtored to their 
antfent right of electifg chelr owh 
members. Thirty-rwo cher cauſes 
depended upon this verdict. 
EY he princeſs Poniatow- 
nch. g, fie ic the king of 
Poland, arrived. at St. Jathes's, 

A thoſt terfible thunder-ftorth 
Happened dt Leeds in Yorkſhire, 
, as ever was remembered by any 
mai living. It rück one of the 
chimneys of the Wötklduſe, mn 
veted the flatts from the ridge tb 
the eaves; it entered the Farfet, and 
Rruck a 'poot woman dead. It al. 
fo truck the twb oppbfite ſides df 
the room; and made a way throokh 
the wall on the horth fide, and 
throdgh a Windste, on the fouth, 
by two large dptrtures, It like- 
wiſe ſttuck an 01d man who fat in a 
window belby whetting his knife, 
ſet fre to his clothes, arid burnt 
him io terribly that it is thought 
he cannot recover. Three other 
Perſons in 4 houſe at fome ad 7 


1 
. 
- 


were. miſerably. fcorthed ; and at 
Scot-hill-mill it fell upon a chim- 
ney, entered ſont lodging- room, 
and made its way ont at the win- 
dows, cafrying the' glaſs and frame 
'alobg with if, © * 

8 We hear that 16rd Clive 
Zotb. has tough over, and pre- 
ſented to his majeſty, a fine ſword 
ſet with diamdficls, ad a fine prac! 
necklace, for her majeſty, both 6f 
very confiderable value. He has 

. likewiſe broight a fine diamond 3s 
a preſent from the Nabob to his 
majeſty, of 


many cutibfities of that country. 
By a letter, dated the firſt of De- 

cember laſt, from a gentleman who 

was on board the Falmouth Eaft- 
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they were afterwards. wrecked j 


immenſe. value, and 


We the kite 
=. Daw lc 
ping, M. 
ye ſome! 
| you: | 
ſwered, | 
the kite 
ald not « 
poſed to 


Indiaman when the was Brick yl 
lightning, we att informed, ti 


the mouth of the Ganges; and g 
3 whom they carried fr 
Euglan „there art only about ig 
now alive at Calcutta; the d 
being either Kilted by the liph. 


ing, butnt in the ſhip, Urownt F. and f 
devoured by tygers When they zu «—_— 
oh ſhore, or de of fatigue. amber, | 
An i quiſition was taken at .. 0 conlente 
Go % off ita; on the body */ ng np (1 
of Elfz4beth; the wife of FEdwat e beſt tian 
Haſtar, otherwiſe called Schi ith vou a! 
Bartlett, 90 that name cd « gr 
was bronghr t6 the Hoſpital) win ihe (ecrer | 
it, appeared, by the evidence er: Th 
Elizabeth Aldridge, ſerbart b chambe. 
91 Das ſon, of Bermondſtp. e f:& 
ö rebt, furgeon And apotheran ue d very 
the only witneſs as to the fat an hour, 
iat | the deceaſed was my ceaſed cr 
houſekeeper to her matter, a irder ! m 
char fre” uſed Frequently to con bat then 
to Mid houſe and öhabit with him rs, 2nd 
that laſt Thutfday evening, on hiv er locke. 
coming home, he Ahe d the u. Betty, 
"ntfs | whethet the | deceaſed he bort «4 
been there, who'infofthed him fie Wie decea fee 
had not; he then exprefied a gore of b. 
deſire to ſee her, and dire tht 0 near he 
witneſs to rife eatly 1 many his right | 
and fetch her, which ſhe did, a od crying o 
on coming in, ber maſter bein ty man, 
In bed, th vitfefs informed hit * moved 
the deceaſed was come ; where lr, as if | 
"ke defiret? theth to come up ſtain b ber, an 
to Him, aud 4 Hoy was ſent eld 02h | 
| fois brandy; 'which being drank, Wines : ir 
he ordered flies witneſs to mak icaboneq | 
ſome chocolate for their breakfal; ' ſhe jah 
and on the witheſs's quitting ! e Had ef 
room for that pur ole, the decedl enminall 
ed immediately followed her ing on a ſude 
the kitchen; that ſoon after her 0 from . 
maſter came down, and he 4 lth which 


the deceaſed breakfaſted vogel 


j 


be kitchen; that after break- 
Wt. Dawſon ſaluted the deceaſed, 
| bing, My dear, I love you ; 1 
ve ſomething in particular to 
| you: to which the deteaſed 


frog (wered, the maid would yo out 
thy the kitchen; he replied that 
1. ald not do. The deceafed then 
Thet- poſed to go into the little par- 


and ſeveral other places, but 
ne would do - befides his bed- 
amber, to which, at length, 
2 conſented to pt ; and on their 
ing up (airs, the ſaid, it is not 


ward We ert ties 7 have truſted myſelf 
Sarid With vou alone, by many, and ex- 
e iis eſſed 8 great defire of knowing 
whe We ſecret he was to communicate 


der: That on her entering the 
dchamber, the door was imme 
ately faſtened, and they con- 


ed very quiet about à quarter 
falt. an hour, when on a ſudden the 
mer! ceaſed cried out ſeveral times, 


nder! murder! Betty! Betcy! 
dat the witneſs ran diretty up 
urs, and foand the bedchamber 
dor locked, and heard Dawfon 


n. Betty, you are too late; that 
| hat borſt open the door, and faw 
m e deceaſed lying on the floor in 
zen esre of blood, her maſter ſtand- 
A (ie We near ber with a bloody knife 


mi Ws right hand; and on the wit- 
, al kctying out, You wicked, blovd- 
ben Wy man, what have you done 
1 moved the knife, aiming at 
eren as if he intended directly to 
ſta e ber, ard d—d her, ſaying, le 
nt ee tab her too, T'bat on the 


neſs aking tne deceaſed; what 


mike one her maſter to afs her 
kfalt; ' ſhe informed her, that beeauſe 
gd re-uſed to permit kim to 

criminallßſ conceraed wich her, 


Oh 2 ſudden opened his bureau, 
q from thence took a knife, 
lit which he ſtabbed her. The 
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[irt 
ſu ns, on examining tbe de- 
cealed's body, diſcovered three 
wounds in her belly, which they 
made no doubt were mortal, and 
conkrmed the above witneſs in the 
deceaſed's declaration as to the oc- 
caſion, The deceaſed was ſent to 
Guy's hoſpital, and there died 
the next morning ; where the alſo 
declared the reafon of ill treat- 
ment, and acknowledged ſhe was 
above five months gone with child, 
but was uncertain who was the fa. 
ther of is. The jury brought in 
their verdict, wilful murder. The 
above Patrick Dawſon is not yet 
taken, | 
A terrible florm of thunder, 
lightning, hail, and ruin, happen+ 
ed in the neighbsurhood of Va- 
lenciennes, in France, which did 
conſiderable damage to houſes, 
trees, corn, and cattle. It be 
2 few miles to iedomk-well of 
that city, and proceeded in a 
north-eaft direction as far as the 
province of Holland, cauſitg great 
defolation in its progreſs, not un- 


like the ſtorm of 1964, which laid 


waſte a part of Kent. 

His Royal Highneſs the Duke 
of York who lately fet out on his 
travels through France and Ger- 
many, had an interview with the 
king and queen of France, at 
Cempeigne, to whom he was in- 
troduced by tho title of Earl of 
Ulſter, 1. 41 
A ball of fire fel: at Norring- 
ton farm near Overton, in Hamp- 
Mire, and ſet fire to a barn; in 


which were lavge quantities of 


corn, whieh, together with two 


ſtacks of hay, were conſumed. 


(Mingling pearl- aſu with the water 
in engines for extinguiſhing fire, 


has been diſcovered to be very ef- 


tectual for that purpoſe.) 
_ 


_ — —— 
. Q — — toe 
- * 
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A collier, burthen 1co tons, 
was burnt at Blockhouſe Point, 
near Portimouth, on account of 
brandy and tea being found bu- 
ried under her cargo of coals. At 
the ſame time and place a ſmug- 
gling ſloop was burnt, and ſtrict 


orders are given to the officers of 
the cuſtoms to ſuppreſs the infa- 
mous practice of ſmuggling. 

The public has hitherto in vain 
expected a manifeſto from the king 
of Spain againſt the jeſuirs of his 
kingdom. It is now. ſaid, that 
this ſtate-paper, (if there ſhould 
be one) will be only delivered to 
the ſovereigns of Europe: 

Mr. Fortree, one of the com- 
miſſioners of the victualling office 
died lately, What is remarkable, 
a commiſſioner of the ſame board 
having dreamed that one of their 
number had fallen down dead, and 
telling his dream the next morn- 
ing, the words were ſcarce ut- 
tered, when Mr. Fortree ſuddenly 
expired, | | 
wy Her Royal Highneſs prin- 
234. ceſs Amelia made a viſit to the 
R. H. Lord Edgecombe, at Mount 
"Edgecombe, and paſſed through 
Plymouth in ber progreſs, where 
all imaginable honours were paid 
her; and ſhe was highly pleaſed 
with her reception, 

The dragoman of the Britiſh 
conſul at Aleppo, by birth a ſub- 
ject of the Sultan, having incurred 
the diſpleaſure of his ſuperiors, he 
was lately impriſoned, and his 
commiſſion demanded from the 
conſul, on pain of _— off his 
head; on which, the conſul found 
It neceſſary to comply ; but at the 
ſame time, preferred a complaint 
io his majeſty's ambaſiador at 
Conſtantinople, who having pre- 
ſented a memorial to the Porte on 
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that occaſion, was anſwered hau 
tily, that ſuch were the orders 
the ſovereign, 

A clerk of the Bank, confine 
the Poultry compter, for fl 
guineas, being recovered of 
wound he gave himſelf when fl 
apprehended, was, after examiny 
tion, committed to Newgate, H 
made no defence; but a friend vl 
for him, that the duſt produce 
was not gold. 

A few days ago, as the ud 
biſhop of Paris was at Confay 
and the workmen were repairi 
his palace, ſome unknown perl 
entered the palace, forced oye 
two doors and ſeveral locks, a 
took out of his cabinet ſeveral p 
pers, and a pocket-book, belong 
ing to that prelate, which deprin 


him of the means of making 


defence if he was attacked, wii 
makes it believed that the perk 
concerned in this proceeding, k 
other motives than to plund 
The archbiſhop has taken the pi 
per ſteps, in order to obtain 
dreſs by law, and laſt Wedne 
he informed the king of the ali 

Cardinal de Bernis, archbil 
of Alby, has lately given a git 
proof of his humanity, by dl 
charging all his ſervants ex 
three, on account of the i 


. of proviſions, which tend 


im unable to relieye the di 
of the poor in the manner he! 
to do. He daily feeds two 
dred poor people who come 
palace for that purpoſe, excl 
of the ſick, and other unhif 
objects, whom he relieves i! 
metropolis, and other ton 


| longing to his dioceſe, 
25 th. 


About eight in the 00 
ing three large boats 
which were above 100 perions 


being the 
publick 
preſs app 
time 
death. 
Laſt $; 
the marri; 
enrietta 
denbourg, 
bf Anhalt 


cri 
Neung ſel lo; 
For. 3 


Apt, 
lersdf 


nein 
fling 

of 1 
en fit 
amits 
e. hk 
2nd fa 
-oducy 


e wh 
onfan 


the ata 
rchbilk 
n 2 pt 


05 * 
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ch rendt 


» Qiltrd 


er het 
two bt 
ome 9 
exclol 
- unhap 


yes in 
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n the 00 


boats 
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ed with guns and cutlaſſes) came in- 
w the harbour of Kinmare, in the 
county of Kerry, in Ireland, and 
ſurrounded the loop. Henry, laden 
with tea, from France, then un- 
der ſeizure of the revenue officers ; 
and after ſeveral ſhors being ex- 
changed, the ſmugglers overpower- 
ed the officers, and forcibly carried 
off the whole cargo. Another 
deſperate erigagement has fince 
happened between the officers in 
two cuſtom-houſe' barges, and a 
party of ſmugglers,” on the north 
coaſt, in which ſeyeral were kill- 
ed on both ſides, but the ſmug- 
glers at laſt pot the 2 
ind carried their goods clear off. 
oh They write from Vien- 
auen. na, that Wedneſday Taft, 
being the day appointed for the 
publick aps. pres the em- 
preſs appeared in publick for the 
brit time ſince the late emperor's 
death, 5 A . 
Laſt Saturday in the evening, 
the marriage of the princeſs Louie 
enrietta Wilhelmina of Bran- 
denbourg, with the reigning prince 
bf Anhalt Deſſau, was ſolemnized 
In the royal chapel at Charlotten- 
dourg, by the Rev. Mr. Sack, 
alt chaplain to the king of Pruſſia. 
Yeſterday in the evening the 
remony of betrothing and ex- 
banging of rings, between her 
royal highneſs the princeſs Wil- 
telmina of Pruſſia, and his ſerene 
Webneſs the prince of Orange, 
u performed at Charlotten- 
pourg, in the preſence of his 
Fruman majeſty, and the reſt of 
le royal family, &c,- +: hs 
A young woman at Lyons very 
Andome, but little advantaged 
point of fortune, was the ob- 
e of criminal deſire to - three 
pou 2 Each endeavoured 
Vor. 8 1 4 9 


1 


fifter to the king of Poland, 3 
and the prince de Ligne, Who ac- 


18] 


[113 
ſeparately to ſeduce her, but with- 
out ſucceſs. The better to (uc- 
ceed, they joined, and had re- 
courſe to the ſtratagems of a pro- 


cureſs, who having contrived. to 


bring the girl to her houſe, the 
three gallants there forced her, 
and dreading afterwards the pu- 
niſhment of cheir crime, cut her 
body to pieces, and threw it into 
the Rhone. For ſome days the 
unhappy parents ſought thetr 
daughter in vain ; but the river 
having thrown-up ſeveral parts of 


'the mangled carcaſe, it was theh 


concluded ſhe was murthered. 
Information having been taken, it 
was faund ſhe had 2 at the pro- 
cureſs ; whereupon the latter was 
taken up and interrogated, when 
ſhe confeſſed her crime and her ac- 


complices. N : 


The princeſs Poniatowyſki, * 


companied her, viſited Oxford, 
and expreſſed great ſatis faction. 
Letters from Jamaica inform, 


that the Spaniſh government have 


actually expended three millions 
of dollats in augmenting the forti- 
fications at the Havannah, which 
were extended in land ſeveral 
miles. {$1 ed 
Letters from Baſtia ſay, that on 
the 8th inſt. three Spaniſh xebecks 
and fourteen tranſports, haying on 
board 970. expulſed jeſuits, got 
under fail, and that orders were 
ſent to the other tranſporrs lying 
in the gulph of St. Plrento to 
proceed to Calvi, Algaiola, and 
Ajaccio, and to land the jeſuits at 
thoſe places; the whole number 
of whom, arrived in Corfica, is 
2300: and that orders were ſent, 
at the ſame time, to the command- 
ing officers of the French troops 
2 
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In thoſe. places, that, as ſoon as 
the jeſuits were landed, they ſhould 
Embark with the troops on board 
the tranſports that carried the 
Jeſuits, and proceed to France. 
They write from Bois le duc, 
that the advices received of the 
damages done by the late dreadful 
form, of the 2th, which fell upon 
the town, and its environs, are 
deplorable. Nineteen vil- 


oſt 
255 have ſuffered by the hail, 
which has damaged the houſes, 


and broke the windows to pieces. 
They count at Roſmalen no leſs 
than 5og oak trees torn by the 
roots by the impetuoſity of the 
wind; and between 70 and 80 
Houſes and barns, carried away or 
partly deſtroyed, as aho the re- 
rmed and catholic churches, Let- 
ters from the lordſhip of Empel and 
Meerwyk bring + = at the 
Proteſtant church and ſchool there 
are ſtripped of their roofs, that 
of . the Roman, catholic churches 
and 18 houſes converted into heaps 
of ruins ; that the village of Hart- 
wick had undergone the ſame fate, 
and that all the damages put toge- 
ther amounted to an immenſe ſum. 
They write from Mobille, in 
Weſt Florida, that Meſſrs. Fergu- 
and Atkins, two Indian tra- 
ders, had lately returned from a 
town eleven hundred miles up the 
great river Mififlippi, where they 
ad each married the daughters of 
an Indian Chief, and thereby , e- 
ſtabliſhed a mart of trade for bea 
vers, fur, . deer-ſkins, &e. from 
whence great advantages were ex- 


By a private letter received by 
the Speaker Indiaman; from Bom- 

y, we learn, that the Arabs on 
the ſea-coaſt up the gulph have 
lately cut off one of our country 
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veſſel's, captain's name Breyy, 
and that whey are fitting ou, f 
Bombay, «wo. of the aun 
frigates and the Salan nder York 
to go in queſt of the robhen 
The ſame advices add, that thy 
are getting ready troops there þ 
| out upon an expedition þ 


the c tain of a ſhip lately arting 
EP | 


was in chaſe of her, and that i 
could not avoid falling into da 
hands of the infidels, the crewin 
mediately reſolved rather to pen 
than to be reduced to flavery ; al 
animated with an heroic couragy 
they boarded the.galley, and mic 
great ſlaughter there, till at lengu 
being almoſt ily by ſups- 
rior force, they were FLY 
a Malteſe galley, under the con. 
mand of the chevalier Roſſelmig 
of Piſa, who immediately . with 
his crew leaped on board d. 
Turkiſh . galley, and, complett 
the 'victory which the Corlca 
had begun, It is added, that ti 
latter Fad for their ſhafe of u 
booty ſeveral cannon, fre- am 
and ammunition, together 
16,000 crowns, in ready money., 
A few days fince died at Waren 
Hertfordſhire, ſaid to be up 
of 105 years of age, a poor mih 
without any known ſurname, Mi 
muſt be well rememhered aden 
London, which he wack to t 
verſe, with a rem W 
beard, ſelling matches and dt 
lads, and playing ſome tickt! 


- 
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ſtroyed, and ſeveral other houſes 
are much damaged; The river Nidd 
overflowed its banks, and has 
done an incredible deal of miſ- 
chief.—It is remarkable that on 
the ſame day, but at a different 
hour, the river Slitterick, which 
runs through Havick in Scotland, 
roſe to an uncommon height, 
without any extraordinary rain 
falling that day, -or for ſome days 
before; and the river Teviot was 
then -fordable. It began to riſe 
about four o'clock in the after- - 
noon, and continued increaſing till 
after fix, when the water was 22 
feet higher than uſual. The con- 


ſternation of the town's-people is 


ſcarce to be conceived, for the wa- 
ter ruſhed into the ſtreets with 
inexpreſſible violence, threatening 
-univerſal deſolation. Fifteen dwel- 
ling houſes, with the corn · mill at 
the end of the town, were pre- 
ſently ſwept away, and the very 
rock, on which they were ſounded, 
waſhed ſo clean that not a bit of 
rubbiſh, or veſtige of a building is 
left. As no human - afliſtance 
could avail, the miniſter of the 


place called the inhabitants to da 


church, to ſapplicate Heaven to 
avert the judgment that ſeemed to 
"threaten them. Ade height of 
the flood, a ſexyaniEmaid belong- 
ing to a merchant of the town, re- 
collected that her maſter had in 
the houſe (Which was then ſur- 
rounded with water) about zool. 
in gold. Her maſter being from 
home, ſhe acquainted the neigh- 
- bours, and begged their aſſiſtance 
to recover it, but none of them 
would venture; upon which the 
| girl herſelf boldly waded into the 

oule, and got hold of the bag, 
with the money; but, in coming 
out, ſhe was carried down by 
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ſo faſt, that with ſome difficulty 


infuſed into the ſame a quantitſ 
was, that ſhe. died yeſterday 
. man bas! 


day laſt a : 
touched, by. jealouſy, aſſaulted] 


the ſtream. Providence, hos 
ever, inter for her ſafety, & 
was caſt aſhore on a green a lu 
below the town, juſt alive, aud t 
money graſped in both her ha 


was removed. A little above tt a wh; 
town three houſes were quiteo . head » 
N vered with water, except the chu fractur 
ney- tops; they were in an eig ar he di 
which ſaved them. The river N The de 
likewiſe roſe to an uncomm r of a ct 
height. . 25 Carrie: 
he rt was made to his . lord m 
jeſty of the three male factor low inge 
der ſentence of death in Newgat fully i, 
when they. were all reſpited. ghteen y 
Saturday. laſt about five he imm wor! 
dred ſhear men, from the clothing had end 
-towns of Somerſetſhire and Wil Ime office 
ſhire, aſſembled together d her ab 
Corſley heath, and went in a bod ding the 
to Horniſham, near WarminlaWrnity upo 
. Wilts, and pulled down and er. The 
ſtroyed a new gig-mill, juſt ene, oured 
ed for dreſſing broad- cloth, M embill; 
longing to Mr, Everet of ung to 0 
lace; whereby one man ad Weed Mr. 
y could do as much work in Hd carried 
hours, as thirty men could do wi, The 
Y. 92 baia, th 
On Saturday a journeyman ad io the ( 
cutter at Knightſbridge, went taken c 
public houſe in that place, Wilifcers cool 
ent for a girl he had for ſome Hoe inhu 
kept company with, and und z CC 


pretence of treating her wii 
nnyworth of rum and water, 


arſenick ; the conſequence of wal 


nd R = 
We hear from Killcornd) 
the county of Clare, that on N 


man of that 


wife, and with a pair of tong N 
1 


in ſo cruel a manner, that her 


hos fe was deſpaired of, - The wretch 
. en ſeeing his wife thus 2 
link blood, and in his thoughts pa 

d & WWII hopes of recovery, as if ſeized. 
hank ich madneſs, threw off his cloaths, 


inſt which he repeatedly ſtruck 
js head with ſo much violence as 
> fracture his ſkull, whereof we 
ear he died laſt Tueſday. 

The deputy-overſeer, or gover- 
xr of a country pariſh workhouſe, 
as carried before the Right Hon. 
e lord mayor, charged with the 
low ing offence, viz. That he had 
fully inveigled a girl, about 
johteen years of age, from the 
ariſh workhouſe to London, where 
had endeayoured to ſell her to 
ime office-keepers, in order to 


ug her abroad, The office-keeper 
ang the girl had a particular in- 
mina mity upon her, he refuſed to take 
and Mr. The overſeer upon this en- 
g voured to drop the poor girl in 
th, omhil] ; but a gentleman hap- 
of ing to overhear what was ſaid, 
1 and cured Mr, overſeer and the girl, 
uu carried them before his lord- 
d dune. The charge appearing pret- 


plain, the overſeer was commit- 


jan 100d to the Compter, and the girl 
vent 0 tiken care of until the pariſh 
ace, reers could be informed of the 
ome done inhuman ' particulars... - A 
d cr boy, covered with vermin, al- 
with Un appeared againſt Mr. overſeer, 
wat! 8 bew his lordſhip what great care 
12001 taken of the pariſh poor in the 
91 N Vvorkhouſe. - 
erdaſ The coroner's jury finiſh+. 
u has . ed their * 


Cow, in Smithfield, on the 
wy of: Mary Clifford, late ap- 
ice to James Brownrigg, 
unter, in Fetter-lane; when it 
peved by the evidence of the 
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od ran naked to a ſtone-wall, a- 
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ſurviving apprentice, that, about 
a year and a half ago, the deceaſ- 
ed was put apprentice, and was 
upon trial about a month, during 
which ſhe eat and drank as the fa- 
mily did; that ſoon after, her miſ- 
treſs, Elizabeth Brownriggs began 
to beat and ill-treat the deceaſed 
ſometimes with a walking-cane, at 
other times with a horſe-whip, or 
a poſtilion's whip, ſtripping her 
quite naked, tying her hands acroſs 
wich a cord ſometimes fixed to a 
water-pipe, and ſometimes to a 
ſtaple in a beam in the kitchen un- 
der ground, ſtriking her over all 
parts of her body and head, under 
retence that ſhe had not worked. 
ard enough ; that particularly on 
the 31ſt of July laſt, her miſtreſs 
obliged the deceaſed to ſtrip herſelf 
naked, and then tied her up to the 
ſtaple in the beam, and beat her 
with a whalebone riding whip on 
ſeveral parts of her body, and with 
the butt end, divers times about 
the head, the blood guſhing from 
her head and other parts of her 
body; that ſhe repeated ſuch ill- 
uſage that day five ſeveral times 
afterwards ; and the deceaſed con- 
tinued bleeding, from her head and 
ſhoulders, from that time till. the 
4th inftant, when ſhe was convey- 
ed to the workhouſe, nb dteſſings 
having been applied to ber wounds. 
A late journey mag of Browvnrigg's 
depoſed, that his maſter once whip- 
one of the girls, he could not 
tell which; when the whip bein 
broken, he mended it again. The 
wife of a tradeſman in Flower - de- 


the Luce Court depoſed, that ſhe had 


often heard lamentable cries and 
groans Muing from the lower part 
af Brownrigg's hoſe ; whereupon, 
on Monday the 34 inſtant, ſhe de-. 
fired her journeyman to look down. 

IE]; Brown 


— * 
— — — ” 


—— 
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Brownrigg's ſ&y-liglit (part of 
which happened that day to be 
taken off) ro ſee if he could dif. 


cover from whence thoſe groans a- 


r6fe ; when he ſeefug fomethi 
lie on the und, he threw ow? 
a livtle piece of the wall ; and the 


deceaſed lifte& op her head, made 
a fort of noife in her throat, but 
ſeemed unable to ſpeak. On this 


diſcovery, information was given 
to the pariſh officer, or whoſe 
coming to the houſe, and deſiring 
ts ſee the girl, Brown 7910 
at ſhe was at Stanſtead in Hert- 

dſhire, and had been there a 
fortnight ; but being confronted 
by the man who had ſeen her ly- 
ig under the fcy- light, and threat. 
ened by the officers, he at length 
reduced the unhappy creature in 
| moſt ſhocking condition and 
ſpeechleſs. "The ſurgeons gave it 
Ree opinion, that the wounds 


e had received had occaſtoned her 
eath, The jary bronght in thei 
verdict, charging Elizabeth an 
nes Brownrigg, as both guilty 
* of wilful murder, the latter for 
aying aided and aberted the cruel- 
ties of his wife. The youngeſt 
ion, who was confined in the Poul- 
try Compter, Was ' ardered to be 
difchaxged, no accufation haying 
Bepn pe againf Him at the above 


_—_ 
i Mantez, on the tiver Seing 
ip France, a mitt Ureadfyl ſtorm of 
thundet, hail, And yan, laid thirty 
pariſhes under Water, carried away 

nany houſes,  deRtt6yed the pro- 
duce of the earth to a great extent, 
and Jig irreparable pom to 
nany farmers id that Helghbodr- 

; 5 Sowerby was" burnt at 
Yor Pe pong he huſband. 
She declared jult before fie yas 
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however, were ſecured, and d 


Nieden Brownrigg, who, 0. 
John Brownrigg ber ſou, had 


brought out of the cell, that a ny (iſm jul 


gave her ſome nux vomica in o Milloroner” 
to poĩſon her huſband, which & urder 
— 44 woes Wis own wi ice, 
ſome of rhe poiſon, who died ep at 


after ; that ſome days after, y 
brought her ſome arſenic, and 
ſiſted her in mixing it with cords 
which the gave her huſband fv 


d the Po 
ſecrete 
yan” and 
le 


brealefat, Sho died a few bored. 
after eating them. dwever, 
The duke of York was ment del 
magnifeently entertained at h ering a 
| tilly, by 07 king and queen of whe An 
France, to which entertainment hne fimi 
Prince of Conde, by the kg deſc: 
order, invited More than 3oo , with: 
the principal nobility of that king iotdnti, 
dom. | | Id acquai 
The ſociety of arts in the dim den of 
came to a reſolution to give 100l E, 
ables, it 


to Mr. Philips, for the — 


his manner of dying red and yell 
leather 


The inhabitants of - the town 
Sherborne in Dorſerſhire, came 
à reſolution t6-pfoſecute, to t 
utmoſt r of the law, eve 
ſtranger preſuming to come i 
that town to be ioculated. V 
1 — r 

Early this morning a gang ;, 
of villains, to — 0 
of twelve or more, attacked t 
men in coming over Tower - 
who crying out vehemently, {ere 
watchmen came to their aſſiſtat 
one of whom the villains cut t 
moſt rocking manner; 
in particular, was cut 
mouth to the ear, and his fell 
the forehead laid bare for fix © 
ſeyen inches. Two of the roger 


wounded man exrried to the 


juſtic deing charged on the 
— 1 10 5 with the wilful 
under of Mary Cr, her a 


rentice, was taken at a chandler's 
op at Wandſworth, and brought 
d the Poultry-Compter. In order 
ſecrete themſel ves they — v1 for 
n and wife; lay together in the 
je bed, and Kept themſelves ve 
ired. "The maſter of the ſhop, 
pwever, reading the 7 
ent A their perſons, and 
ks for apprehending 
dem N he could perceive 
Mme ömilisede between: the per- 
us deſcribed, and his lodgers ; 
jd, without taking any notice of 
intentions, ſet oat for London, 
acquainted Mr. Owen, church- 
arden of 'St. Dunſtan's with his 
ſpicions, Who, with two con- 
ables, immediately ſet out for 
Jundfworth,  whete they found 
i 12 in bed, and the ſon 
about the room. They 
ere — dig guiſed chat the conſtables, 
bo were welt dequainted with 
n before cod id hardly know 
den Upen entering the priſon 
le mother fell into fits, which 
ve ern attacked her ever 


A radeſian's ſon, in St. Mar- 
s,- pafing through Dake's- 
bart, wich a bank-<note in his 
ad, began to play careleſsly with 


o goats delongi to the Mews, 
den one of 1 1 nibbled the 


eas out f e 1 's hand, 
| d allowed it. Ti 


At the annual meeting of the 


very and ſons -of the clergy, at 
nitol, the collection, at church 


ine, amounted to 2011. 


1. 9 d. 
LEE Brownrigg, eldeſt 
"a my r 
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' Mary Clifford; when. the ſurviving 
by apprentice depoſed, that about fix 


ter, was all before the 52 
mayor, relative to the murder of 


möntks ago the ſaid John beat the 
deceaſed with the buckle-ehd of a 
thick leather belt, till the blood- 
ran from her head, neck, and ſhoul- 


ders (ſeveral wounds ſhe had be- 


fore received being but juſt ſcinned 
over,) becauſe ſhe did not turn up 
a — ead, though (as appeared to 
the deponent) the had not ſtrength 
to do it; and that about three 
months ago the-faid John came in- 
to the cellar, juſt after his mother 
had been horſswhipping the de- 
ceaſed, who was then naked, when 
the former told him, that though 
ſhe had beaten” the girl ſeverely, 
yet ſhe could not make her do any 
thing, and bid him whip her 
whereupon he gave the deceaſed a- 
bout twenty cuts with the laſh of 
the whip ; after which the mother 
and. ſon went away, leaving the 
r creature naked. „ The witneſs 
have added, that — ſon had not, 
io her know led beat the deceaſ- 
ed after the laſt mentioned time, 
and it being the opinion of the ſar- 
geo ns that the wounds which occa- 
oned her death, were thoſe which 
the received on the 31ſt ult. and 
the whippings given by the ſon 
being before that time, he Was not 
judged acceſſary to the murder; 
but was — to the Compter, 
till it could be known whether the 
parilh-officers had any other char . 
— him. It appeared in 

courſe of this examination, that 
Elizabeth Brownrigg Begay to how 

the deceaſed, at abbut one month 
after her being bound apprentice, 
and from that time the wounds of 
the unhappy gut” were never ſut- 
WW 4 tered 


a ms — 2, 


nag 


- —— — 


n 
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Rantly kept open by repeated ſeve-· 


ties. 


carrying on the trade with the In- 
dian wilds: iabe ſouthern diſtri 
of America, - by which all white 
people are forbid, on very ſevere 
penalties; from hunting deer, or 
bears, in any of the woods or hunt- 
 Ing-grounds of the Indians, and 
are prohibited from trading with 
them clandeſtinely, or ſupplying 
them * 2 hap a certain 
tity of ſpirituous liquors at a 
Han 4 believed, will 
prevent much blopdſhed. 
Two Engliſh ſchooners, laden 
with beef, pork, flour, cured fiſh, 
and live ſtock, from the continent, 
have been ſeized; by order of the 
governor of Martinico; 8 
the poor inhabitants are in 
greateſt diſtreſs for want of pro- 
dien. > ' 
At Philadelphia, Stephen Porter 
was apprehended and committed 
to gaol ſor the murder of cap- 
tain | Weſtcoat, of Briſtol. Por- 
ter bad been guilty of ſome of- 
fence on ſhip-boarg, for which the 
captain beat him. Porter, in re- 
venge, on the pight followin 
with three others of the crew, ſplit 
the in's ſkull with an axe, as 
he lay-afleep, and afterwards diſ- 
patched the mate. Wo 
At che aſlizes at Croydon, John 
Baptiſt /Malony was tried for un- 
lawfully exerciſing the ſunction of a 


popiſh prieſt, and adwiniſtering the 
| 699 * med bn, Ne ds that Wl 


| t of. the Lord's ſupper to 
divers perſons, after the manner of 
the church of Rome, when he Was 
found guilty, and received ſentence 
' "of perpetual impriſonment. 

Twenty live bullocks and cows, 
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fered to heal thorgughly, but con- 


Some regulations haye lately 
been made for the more amicably 


the property of Mr. John Hay, 
thorne, of Drogheda in Ireland 
were maſlacred by the mob, on pre 
tence of their being deſigned ſu 
exportation into England, 

The following particulars an 
given by a gentleman, who is no 
at Erfurt in Germany. In thy 
church of the Peterbyrg Benedic, 
tines here, is ſheyn the tomb of 
Louis, Count Gleichen, of thy 
illuſtrious houſe. of Scharzboury, 
which hath given an Emperor u 
Germany. The count was mais 
priſoner in an 7 ag ia 


terly lo) 
hildren 


the,Saracens, and ſuffered a long Gleic 
and ſevere captivity. As he N bereon 
at work one day in the gardens Nes lay 
the Sultan, he was accoſted mere all 
aſked ſome queſtions, by his m emb, as 
ter's daughter, Who was walking praph. 
there. The agreeab]e. perſon oY: © Here 
the Count, and his addreſs wal wive 
working, ſo greatly pleaſed tyWIfetion, 
rinceſs, that ſhe promiſed to W's, and x 
im free, and to go off with hig d from 
rovided he * marry her. band; 
ave a wife and children,” anſaen brace th 
he.— That ſignifies nothing, ſn Unite 
the, the cuſtom of my cou nia! loy 
allows a man to have ſeveral wie t one n 
The count was not obſtinate, Mech only 
acquieſed to this reaſon, and Hf. | 
her his promiſe. The prince gain 
made uſe of ſuch ſpeed and add or, che 
to releaſe him from his captirii in beat; 
that they were ſoon ready 1 — 
rk on board a ſhip. They P esred, o 
hk ſafely at Venice, The coul he hac 


there found one of his domeltic 
who had been travelling, about 
in intelligence. of him, and 


wife and children were well. 
haſtgned immediately to Rome, # 
after having , jogenuouſly 10 
what had happened, he obtained 
the pope a ſolemn 7 
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boch his wives, This ha 

9 in the My eat 1240, we 1 
dontifcate of Gregory 

holy father: ſhewed Mister in- 
julgent, the copnt's wife was not 
u complaiſant ; for ſhe greatly 
arcſſed the Saracen lady, who had 
teen the cauſe of her eee 

er dear huſband, and conceiy 
or her rival a particular tenderneſs, 
The Saracen princeſs made a ſuit: 
ble return to all her civilities ; 
ind being herſelf ſterile, ſhe ten- 
ferly loved the great number o 
hildren which the counteſs bore, 
It Gleichen is Rill ſhewn the bed 
phereon the- count and his two 
ves lay. After their death they 
ere all three buried in the ſame 
pmb, as appears by the following 


pl 

by lie the bodies of ov 
val wives, who with un wy el 
fection, loved each o Fa 
75, and me extremely. The one 


led from Mahomet to follow her 
ulband ; the other was willing to 


Nee the ſpouſe ſhe had recover- Pita 


United b the ties of matri- 
nonial love, we had whe living 
ut one nuptial bed, E in our 
leath only one marble covers iis,” 

John Brownrigg wis a 
* gain carried before the lord 
Wor, charged with a miſdemea- 
ot in beating the ſurviving girl, 
pprentice to his father; when it 
peared, on the oath of the girl, 
he had whipped | er Na 
ſucceſſive days with a derte 
lp, twice by order of his mo- 
her, and the third time of his own 
rd, becauſe ſhe had eaten two 
| three cheſnuts which lay in her 
J, and afterwards he drove her 
N Rairs naked and bleedin 
den his mother what he had Be 
mah re-committed to the Poul- 


try Compter; upon hearing. of 
which his mother again fell into 


If fits, (baving been free from them 


io. days . and continues 


9 Lo _ 
19 . | FI 01 « 4 


2 


SUMMER-ASSIZES, 

+, 

At Abingdon Aces, two hro- 

thers were capitally convicted for 
a robbery. 

At Ap pleby aſfzes, none were 


F epitally donde. 


At Bedford aſſizes, two wert 
eapltally convicted, one of whom 
was reprieved, 

At Bodmin affizes; FR were ca- 
pitally convicted, of hom four 
were re rieved. 

Ar — aſfzes, none 
were capitally convictee. 
At Bury aſizes, none were es 
tall convictecc. * 

At Cambridge aflzet, none were 
capitally convicted. 

At Carlifte affizes, one wives 

ly convicted. 
At Carmarthen aflzes, three 
were ca itally'convited, 

At Chelms ford affizes, five FO 
capitally « _ two of whom 
werfe reprievet. 

At Sender, aſſizes, fix were 
eapitally conyitted, offwhon four 
were reprieve. 

At Derby + two dures. 
— convicted, but were re- 

eve 


At Dorebelet affncs; oe was 


capitally convicted. 


At Durham aſſizes, none were 
capitally canviaed. © - 
At Exeter aſſizes, two were er 


pitally convicted. 


At Glouceſter aſſizes, three were 
capitally convicted, of vhm one 
was reprieved, | 

At 


za) 


from Charles : Town, 


At Hereford Aſſiges, 
capitally cop victed. 

At the afſizes at Lancaſter, one 
was capital] 4 convicted, - 

At Maidſtone aſſizes, ſeven were 
— convicted, four of whom 

— rieved, 

evcaltte aſſlaas, two were 
Aly convicted. 
„At. Northamptan aſbzes, one 
was r convicted, but re- 


orthymberland affizes, 
— 1 convicted, —— 


prieved. 
[Aa Norwich affizes, five. were 
capitally convicted; four of 2 
rioters. who. bad. been 
ing e 2 AD 
tranſported | 
At aw nl ve ire 
capitally — vo "Oy 


** 


— — 4 | 
At Shrew 5 

capitally convided, but Wesen 

At Stafford one was ca- 
y convicted, hut reptieved. 

At Wells two were capi- 


three were 


tall ly convicted, but reprieved;... 
Send Ar Wente ** were 


At "is Warwick fie 
capitally cony „dot . — 
At Worceſter afſizes, one was 


capitally conxicted, but repriev 
At York aſſizes, Ann == 


for g ber huſband, was ca- 
— 


y case and afterwards 
convicted, three oF whom are re- 


t five, more were capitallß 


pneved. 


— have an account, of 2 fol- 

outrages anies 
* = Different 
gangs of robbers and horſe-ſtcalers 
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and becauſe | he had no money, * 


have lately infeſted the forks 
Saludy and Savannah rivers, 4 
W many robberies 20 
ire Hons: among which, 
* ioned ws Ih > Buſan, wh 
51e t on paſing 
Canon's-creek, oo reſented 


ol telling Fa t was, 
hoc him in. 155 0 


, Tobbed hin 
of every thing . e, and tie 
went to the þ ouſe.of one Willa 


bake him oy red hot irons 6 
diſcover his and ther 
pbbed him o UE had Frog 
Hens Hayes they took to the b 
mount of 090k, britally and lad 
9 uſed his 85 and daughts, 
25 them, Jefe chem us 
They robbed harkes Kitch 

n Broad R ver, beat out ons 
905 his wife's eyes, and burnt the 


r. man moſt cruelly. On ti 
oo river, they ſo inhumaty 


t and "burnt zabrjel Brow, 
* Sr is deſpaired of; 1 
road, th 


[+] Inches. creek 
1 Bt hom they tied, 


Davis, 
and toftured with red-hot irt 


fer fire do his leg _ 12 
unha man to behold his 
2 Theſe t mifercants are no 
me ſuch a terfor "ro the back 
ſettlers, that they are preparilf 
to quit their habitations, and (eek 
e where their lives and 
properties may be more ſecure. 
ohn Goodere and James 286 
25 were executed at 
elmsford for horle. Realing, TV 
yext ma a reprieve came down fa 
on 71 a ay 0 


1 


bp "g wy made 1 
harles Harring 105 ” con 
for burglary a the fame : 
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; ſecretary by his majeſty's or- 


1 


16m ot, 
; Kitehs 


bat of Harriagtan, ; - 


pket out of the 


ſent a reference of the caſe, 


che judge who tried him, and 
2 ſent a reſpite, to 
nt aceidents from any delay 


receiving the judge's report. No 
pplication, however, 


xodere, whole crime appeared 


there- 
re recommended it to his ma- 
ty, in caſe he mould think pro- 


er to ſhew- his royal clemency to 
gy 


arrington, to extend t 

ercy to Goodere. This report 
the jadge was not received at 
ſecretary's office till Friday, 


be wer day; on, which Goodere 


fortunately \uffered, | z 


A comet was; obſeryed at Livers. 


ol in the ſouth eaſt quarter of 


be Hemiſphere, about 53 de- 
» above the horiaon. Its tail 
nbed an angle of zo degrees, 
diredion was towards the 
3. v3*; 1-3 edo 

A filver ſtatue of the gael, 


ybele, weighing 36 pounds, | 


cellent workman * was lately 
yber, three 
Iles below Rome. 


The iſland of Cephalonia, a. 
recian iſland, was almoſt over- 
wrhed by an earthquake, many of 
de inhabitants were ſwallowed 
„d thoſe who remained a- 
3 reduced to the utmoſt diſ-. 


The cardinals Albani and Or- 
u, miniſters plenipotentaries, the 
e from Vienna, the other from 
aples, notified to the pope the 
Pproaching marriage of the arch- 


le for Goodere z but the judge 
| reporting on the caſe. of Har- 
ogton, was alſo prompted by his 
umanity to mention that of. N 5 | 
* ſuch diverſions, and entertainments 
rant than 


14229 
duteheſs Joſepha with the king of 
the two Sicilies. 7 4 

The emperor. deſigns. to ac- 
company his fiſter as far as Rome ; 
and it is believed. the grand duke 
of. Tuſcany will be of the party, 
They have declared, in the moſt 
expreſs terms, that they will be 
ingagnito, and. receive no viſits. 
or ceremonjes of any fort. The 
Pope, however, .. will order all 


N. er 
A girandola wi ; 
aß likewiſe, an —— of 


ke French troaps in Corfica 
ren | 0 
delivered. up the fartreſſas of Cal- 
vi and. Adjaccio to, the Genoeſe, 
and embarked on board ſome 8 
niſh tranſports for France. The 
troubles in Corſica, it is computed, 
have already. colt the Genoeſe, 
nine. millions Gerling: and they, 
are now: leſs likely td ſubdua that 
brave people than they were at the 
ginning of the War with them. 
oli, tbeir chief, is making 


| pu preparations for war. 


s already obtained poſſeſſion of 
Algagliolo, and is actually be- 
ſieging the two fortreſſes which 


lately the French have evacuated. | 


They write fromCharles- Town, 
South: Carolina, that 1 
ſhip Cygnet, Philip Durell,  eſq; 
commander, having touched at 
the Havannah in (ey from 
Penſacola, was at by the 
* $ Ps om 

d a 24 pounder beat throu 
her — 6c, Captain mh. 
rell complained of the inſult, was 
* that the king's orders 
were to let no Eugliſn ſhip into 
the port. The Adventure frigate 
a fey days after, being ſent ou 


124] 


* 4*« 


the like treatment.” 


Aud they alſo write from the 
24th of- 
Gr 


ſame place, chat on the 
July arrived there from 
Britain and the Weſt- Indies, laſt 


in 24 days from Penſacola, his 
majeſty's packet the Hilſborough, 


mmanded by Capt. e 
Jrove. From the length of the 
voyage, the captain being in 


want of reffeſhments and other 


neceſlaries, went to the Havan- 
nah for a ſupply ; but, on at- 


tempting to go into the harbour, 


after applying to che governor, 
Rad Kr 4 erde "at Ay which 
were certainly deſigned to ſink 
him, and, had be not put im- 
mediately abqut,” a number of 
cannon, ready d and point- 
ed, would have ſent his majeſty's 
25 to the bottom. The Spani- 
s faid no ſhip: or veſſel with 
Britiſh colours ' ſhould enter that 
harbour. This is the third inſult 
the Britiſh flag has reteived at the 
fame place within'a few weeks. 
"Liſbon, Aug. 18. Mr. Lyt-' 
telton, who is to reſide hege in 
quality of miniſter from his Bri- 
tannic majeſty, arrived the day 
before yeſterday, on board an 
Engliſh frigate, He was intro- 
duced laſt night to Count d'Oey- 
ras, and is forthwith to have an 
audience of che king and royal 
family. cette ed 4 
Six veſſels are arrived in the Ta- 
„ very "richly laden; four 
om Fernambueo, and two from 
the bay of All Saints. 02 401 
Madrid, Aug. '25, The court 
has received advice, that the Ea- 
e frigate, which ſailed from Li- 
12 the 18th of March laſt, ar- 
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diſpatches from captain Parry to 
the Spaniſh governor, met with 


ment of his own invention, which 


REGISTER 
rived at Cadiz the 14th inſt, vit 


a cargo of 1,659,627 hard pi learn, 
in'gold and MES 57 23 eben a from 
cocoa, 886 quintals of copper, 1 Super 
of tin, beſides other articles. courſe 
They write from Paris, that 0 Ored | 
laſt Sunday the Dauphin entere{ which 
into the 14th year of his age 1 conjee 
was declared to be out of his m. buth 
nority, but has fince been indic. The 
poſed with a cold and a fever, on the 
Th ey "write / from Bourdeaux, Tecelve 
that the duke of York, who a Pal 
rived there on the 15th, had (up: iſh Mich . 
ped with Marſha" Richelieu, 20 Wight { 
dined with the intendant of akt. ſe 
Vince, and that on the ꝛh earth w. 
is royal highneſs ſet out for Ling 
guedoc and Provence. able da 
The Abbe Rochon, who failed iſ" f 
from the road of Breſt on the 58 Nt, Ag⸗ 
of April, on board the Union ere ent 
commanded by count de Bren- orty pe 
on, who went te Morocco, is t n 
turned from his voyage, having ecks « 
made his intended obſervations 4 10 
ö 


He has viewed ſeveral eclipſes d 
Jupiter's Satellites with an inf. 


obviates a difficulty with whit 
theſe- obſervatiohs have been l. 
therto attended. The difficuly 
conſiſted in keeping the ſtar in ves 
during the agitation of the ſhip 
by a teleſcope magnifying not l 
than ſixty times but with ts 
Abbe's inſtrument, - whatever 9e 


the motion of the ſhip,” the fu 8 
can never be loft above four f. ny 
conds of time. * . ia 
proved by a committee of the a. , Moy 
demy of ſciences, to whom 2 m reat ſcarci 
moir has been ſent for examina / en 
WII 


on, containing an account of ( 
obſervations made with it. 
They write from Que-_ ,, 
bec, that father Rabo, 2 
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learned jeſuit, : had juſt returned enormous ſums, merely to pur- 
from a ſecond expedition to Lake chaſe a temporary truce; while 
Superior, in which he traced the Great Britain, their friend and 
courſe of a great river ſome hun- ally, has not been able to procure 
dred leagues weſt and by north, even common juſtice to her trading 


we which there was great reaſon to ſubjects in this kingdom, by a 
.n4 a Conjecture penetrated into the four years negociation.” '7 
. mi ſouth ſeas, j Buy a letter from New Provi- 


They write from Naples, that dence,' there is advice, that an 
Jon the 23d, of July. letters were Engliſh loop belonging to Rhode 

received from-Catanzanor the ca- | iſland, had bod by a Spa- 
pital of the Higher Calabria, niſh guarda coſta in the Weſt In- 
which bring advice, that in the dies, and carried into Muſketo 


* night between the 14th and 15th harbour, in the iſland of Porto 
E. ſeveral violent ſhocks of the Rico, where the veſſel and cargo 
* earth were felt there, and that the were confiſcated, and the crew 


province had ſuſtained conũder- thrown into priſon, on pretence 
able damage. The town of Coz- of illicit trade. 
tua ſuffered much; and Lnzzi, Died, Edward Norris of Vir- 


) failed a *r 

St, Agatha, and other villages, pinia, aged 103 years. He was 
— were entirely demoliſhed. About 570 years pilot within the Capes. 
roogh forty people were killed, and a Mr. Benjamin Perryn in Ox- 


great number wounded, The ford road, aged 103 years. 
ſhocks continued till the 18th, Mrs. Darby at Great Harlock, 
and were felt in a direction from aged 10g years. 


ped þ A. eaſt, 25 the gulph of brig f 
tu uuillace to Gallipoli. — — rm nr nmr 
"hich They write from Liſbon, that 

| dn the 24th of this month arrived SEPTEMBER. 


wn the Tagus, . oppoſite to that | ; 
ity, a ſhalop, wich an expreſs on As the duke of Grafton 


ny board, diſpatched by the gover- and Mr. ſecretary Conway iſt, 
* W an of Senegal, with orders to re- Were returning from Cambden- 
* pair to London as ſoon as poſſible, place in Kent, a man of 70, much 


bo. inform. the government that a intoxicated with liquor, rolled a- 
vortality rages with ſuch violence gainſt the wheel of their curricle, 
nong the troops, that out of 300 Which threw him down and very 
hen, of which they were com- much hurt his leg. His grace 
poſed, ſcarce 90 are remaining; ordered all poſſible care to be im- 
— nd moreover, that there is a mediately taken of the man; and 

reat ſcarcity of proviſions. © When he arrived in town ſent Mr. 
In another letter from Liſbon is Adair, Mr. Hawkins, and Mr. 
ie following obſervation, We Gataker to his aſſiſtance 3 but the 
link it no ſmall aggravation here, wound ſoon turned to a mortifica- 
dat the petty ſtate of Algiers can, ; tion, and the man is ſinee dead. 
t any time, terrify the haughty John Fiſher, Eſq: was by in- 
Mugueze into the payment of queſt choſen mayor of * armouh 
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Were ſnut up in the Guldhall mates were judged 45 be fol 


There n 4 Violent ſtorm of man bound to proſecute him athy 
- hail and rain accompanied with next gaol delivery. | 


- dreadful flaſbes of lightning, at this evening contains two i 


killed, and mach damage dong to which the free importation in 
 foremaſt and topmaſt of a Spaniſh "rye or rye-meal, wheat or whe 


mo de ſent wo the Bell Inn in St. lock, iq; of Stratfor?, and 8 


found that Jackſon had gone off Mr. Le Gaſs on the ſpot. 
ed the dinner. "Jackſon was with it the evening, ſoon after bi 


this trial Brought on for the re- Dublin, ſaddenly ſank boot 


The inqueſt, conſiſting of 12 men, out the whole tranſaQtion, f 


three days and three nights before and Jackſon was immediately iy 
8 apon their choice,” © to priſon, and Mr. Bryant mug 


the loudeſt thunder, and moſt / The London Gazette of 
Genn, wer known in the me- orders of His 1 in counci 
mory of man: Seven per ſons were dated che 2th ult; by the fr 


the churches and Houſes, "The this leingdom of oats or ovate 


frigate were ſo much dhivered, that flour, barley or barley- meal, py 
doch maſt be changed, and one beans, tares, callivancies, mg vie! 
man was * and two others bread, biſcuit, and ſtarch, f ps bh 
much hurt by che lightning. any part of Europe is permim a 
A ve 2 was * expiration of e tore 
tried at Briſtol ares, before Sir before limited, viz. the 10h wi... k 
8 Vates It was as fallows: ſtant until 20 days after the c > hab 
> t of Magoufield, ſent meneement of the next ſeſſions tn 
his ſervant with two mares to ſell pafſiament. By the ſecond, th wrong 
at St. James's far. 1766. where prohibition of the ' exportation fr as fer 
one Thomas Jackſon met bim, and any ſort of corn, grain, mal Rn 
agreed to give him 23 guineasfor malt, flour, bread, biſcui, i. de 85 
tha Some difficulty ariſing how ſtarch, is further extended Tag... und 
to procure the money, * of the ſaid roth inſtant, until ebbed 6, 
the ſame gang came in at the in- days after the bommencement aH mod 
ſtant, and pre a gelding the next feen of parlisment. learly 
(which Jackſon had at he goon The following aceident hy: Yr ! 
at the ſame price he was to give pened at che Whalebone, er to be 
for the mares. The geldin was miles from Rumford — din 1 
P de . E 
Thomas's-Rreet, to one Crook, niel Le Gass, Efq; a Geroß F 
who was to pay for him; but merechant, returning from Ru, and 
feines der fee prevailed on ford (Where they” had been mien be 
A on s man to take him, he diverſion of *Hooting) bam 
whilſt he prepared a dinner. He their guns loaded in 
accordingly went, but finding no with — dy ſorne means ore i 
ſuch Ae. returned, and the pieces went off, and killed 


with the mares, and countermand- Between ſeven and eight o'clod 
much difficulty diſtovered, and water, the water in the Liffy, 


covery of the price of the mates. feet, and in a moment after! 
Great villaty appearing through- upwards of four feet, — 


Wed fell to its proper level; 
We: N Lud uh veſitts re- 
ivel "conffderatle damage, by 
being drove from their mooribgv, 
dc. It is apprehended from this 
xtrabedinary phænomenon, chat 


where, as an event of the ſame 
Lind was Felt at Corke at the time 
the gtent earthquake at Lif- 
Much about the fame hour, it 
being lo ticke xt Oftend, and the 
hips aground, in tefs than three 
minutes the flood rerufned with 


hips afloat, 
fom their anchors; and, what 
bas very extraordinary, the mud 
dom the bottom roſe to the far- 
de, in a manner "which is ſel- 
lom feen in che moſt tempeſtuous 
eather, though at chat time the 
Ir was ſerene, and the wind mo- 
erate. This tide continued tur- 
ulent about a quarter of an 
dur, and in fixteen minutes after 
ebbed five feet. EO hs 
A model of the famous bell, 
larly called Great Tom of 
Incoln, is now actually made in 
der to be hang up in an antique 
Wilding, the north eaſt corner of 
le caſtle hill in that city, for 
le oratification of curious ſtrang- 
aud the caſtom of ſettin 
en ide doors of che cathedra 
al public occaflons, will for 
N be entirely diſconti- 
At the triennial meeting of the 
ee choirs of Worceſter, the col- 
ion amounted to 1921. 
Gen, 'Moutois regiment” (i 
N {ihe 17th)" affiyed' at ' Sali\- 
„ having landed a few days 


J 
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in earthquake his happened ſome- 


ich violence that it Tet all e 
and forced ſeveral 


[127 
before from New Vork. It con- 
ſiſted of 1 10 nien and 1) officets 
only, the general having permit- 
tod all who thoſe ãt to enliſt into 
other regi ments. The reſt chafing 
to ſtay in America enkited, - 
A ſtone in the church - yard of 
St. Paul, Cove den, to the 
memory of James Worſdule, maſ- 
ter - painter to the board of ord- 
numce, has cltis inſcription upon it, 
Written by hümielf. 1 
Roger go got, but not to ikeep the 
A friend to all mankind—except 
Boe + ER \ [214666 
This morning = dreadful 
fire broke out at a fRocking- Ych. 
trimmer in Tower royal, oppo- 
ſite St. Antholin's church, Budge- 
Tow, which entirely conſumed the 
fame ; the flames were ſo rapid, 
that the maſter ef the houſe and 
tis wife were obliged to leap out 
of a two-pair of ſtairs window in- 
to the ſtreet, when the latter, be- 
ing big with child, was killed on 
the ſpot, and the huſband broke 
his thigh, two of his ribs, and 
was otherwiſe ſo mach bruiſed 
that he was carried to the hoſpital 
without hopes of recovery: An 
infant of two years old was faved 
by being caught in à © blanket, 
and the man and maid ef 
over the tops of the houſes, By 
the activity of the [firemen and en- 
zines, the 'Rames were preventetd 
4 ſprending, und chus | 
bly preferyed the whole neigh- 
bourhoodet. 8 
An uncommon phœnemenon was 
obſerved on the Witter of - Ita, 
near Cupor Angus, preeeded 
a thick ok . are 8 
diſpelled, and diſcovered a large 
* . 1 1 9 1 


a28] 


Jominous body, like à houſe on 
Rye, but. preſently after took a 
form ſomething p idal, and 
rolled forwards: with impetuoſity 
till it came to the water of Erick; 
up which river it took its direi- 
on with great rapidity, and diſ- 
22 4 little above Blairgow- 
rie. The effects were as extra- 
ordinary as the appearance. In 
its , it carried a large cart 
1 over a field of ard ; 
a man riding along the high road 
was carried from his horſe, and 
io ſtunned with the fall, as to re- 
main ſenſeleſs a confiderable time. 
It deſtroyed one half of a houſe, 
and left the other behind, under- 
mined and deſtroyed: an arch of 
the new bridge building at Blair- 
gowrie, immediately after which 
at diſappeared. As few appear- 
ances of this kind ever were at- 
tended. with like conſequences, 
various. conjectures; have been 
concerning it. 
Iith. „ The noted Mr. Edward 
. Higgins. took his trial at 
Carmarthen aſſizes, and was found 
guilty, and the next morning con- 
demned. Upon being aſked by 
the judge, What he had to ſay 
why ſentence of death ſhould not 
be paſſed upon him? He anſwer- 
ed, That he thought he had not a 
fair trial. But it ſeemed to be 
the opinion of all who heard it, 
that he was convicted on the 
eleareſt evidence. The trunk 
broke open at lady Maud's, on 
inſpeQion, was found to have a 
{mall part of the key left in the 
lock, and the other part of the 
key was ſound on Higgins when 
be was taken. This was the moſt 
muterial circumſtance againſt him, 


though ſeveral others ſtrongly con- 
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firmed, his being guilty of tþ 
burglary. It i the 38 ſoap 
as the jury brought {3p theie ve. 
dict, guilty, he burſt into tean, 
At the anniverſary. meeting o 
the ſons. of the cletgy, held x 
Newcaſtle, the collection amount. 
ed, to 3151, 18. gd. which w 
diſtributed to one. clergyman » 
capacitated,, 20 clergymens i. 
dows, 14 clergymens ſons, and 
41 clergymens daughters, . 
cording to their ſeveral neceſſus 
circumſtances. , 
The , Portugueſe have offend 
600,000 crowns. by way of ny 
ſom for their flaves in Moroca 
and, 15,000 crowns A year to pak 
chaſe peace, and as an acknoy 
ledgment ſo long as it ſhall la 
.and nearly-the Ge offer is mai 
to the Dey of Algiers. The 
netians, on the contrary, gave g 
ders to their admiral Emo, 
in caſe the Dey ſhould not ci 
ply with his demands of pes 
he ſhould declare war, keep cri 
ing wich the eight. ſhips under 
command in thoſe ſeas of Barbay 
and fink and burn all Algen 
veſſels that he ſhould meet with. 
The following warlike expt 
ments are ſaid to have been iu 
ly made at Woolwich by N 
roſs, and were found to ani 
but are not adopted for partic 
reaſons. iſt. To fix guapo® 
under the earth, and when 
upon to be blown up. 2. Te 
gunpowder under a gate, 
when opened will be blow® 
3. To fix gunpowder undes! 
earth, and by lifting up a0 # 


red ye 
1 and — 


that he may lay thereon, with muc 
blown up. 4. To fix gun?" of the E. 
under the greateſt building | aſſemble, 
London fide of the Thames | 


tears to perfection alſo a moving battery, 
in " which is to be drawn by horſes, 
el d is to be made uſe of in time of 


ades, &c. 


an i mall arms, hand 
ns u * An inquifition was taken 
on the body of Mr. Daniel 


loafſe of Broad-ſtreet 2 
den it appeared, that the de- 
caſed being in a one horſe chaiſe, 
which alſo was Wm. Bullock, 
ſq; of Stratford, each baving a 


[oro Wouble barrelled gun Raney Df 
to p em, with which they had 
ck ooting, on a ſudden jolt of the 


aiſe one of the guns went off, 
bd ſhot Mr. Agaſſe dead. | 

Elizabeth Brownrigg was car- 
ed in a cart from Newgate, at- 
ded by two clergymen, amidſt 


not e numerous crowd of ſpectators, 
f pet ed executed at Tyburn, for the 
ep arder of Mary Clifford. Her 


dy was afterwards carried to 
pcons- Hall for diſſection. Be- 
re ſhe left Newgate that morn- 
g, ber huſband and ſon took 
aye of her in the cell. She ap- 
ared very penitent in the way 
and at the place of execution, 
dere the crowd was ſo great, 
t ſeveral perſons. were much 


They write from Moſcow, - that 
the 1oth of Auguſt moſt of the 


gate, puves, charged to form the new 
blow e of laws, being arrived in this 
undef | from all the provinces of the 
anf Pre, the commiſſion was open- 
0, will with much ſolemnity, by or- 
gun IP of the Empreſs, The depu- 
nan r embed at ſeven in the 
ue miny in the convent of Tſchu- 


At 1 i 
N 2 her majeſty, wearing 
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oe will fand the oppoſite fide 
ad blow it up, without uſing 
natch or train. He has brought 


attle, when: fifty. men can with - 
land one thouſand, firing cannon, 


[129 
the imperial robe, and a coronet 
on her head, proceeded to church 
in a_ coach, which was followed 
by twenty other coaches and fix. 
As ſoon as the empreſs, arrived at 
the church, the deputies walked - 
thither two by two, conducted by 
the attorney general, holding the 
marſhal's ſtaff in his hand. They 
were preceded by the ſuperior de- 
nts of the empire, the col - 
es, and chanceries, which were 
followed by the twenty govern- 
ments and particular diſtricts. 
After ſinging Te Deum, the arch- 
biſhop of T'wer made a pious ex- 
hortation, and all the deputies 
took the oath, and afterwards 
ſigned it with their own, hands. 
n the mean time her majeſty with- 
drew to the audience chamber, 


where the attorney general con- 


ducted the deputies to the foot of 
the throne, in the ſame order as 
before. 4 7 
The ſeſſions ended at Sth. 
we Old Bally. At this 

ſeſſions 118 priſoners. were tried, 
ſix of whom were capitally con- 


victed, two to be tranſported for 


14 years; 55 for. ſeven years; 
four branded, and four whipped. 
James Brownrigg, and John his 
ſon, were indicted for aſſaulting 
Mary Mitchel, their 1 gs, 
apprentice, , in ſtripping | 
whipping her; they are. to be 
tried next ſeſſions at Guildhall. 

Thomas Bowers and Iſaac Hills, 
the porters concerned together in 
carrying off 20001., from Meſſ. 
Paynes, bankers, in Lombard- 
ſtreet, which they were intruſted 
to carry to the Nottingham mag - 


gon, were tried at this aflize, 


and ſentenced to be tranſported, 
William Gueſt, lately belonging. 
to the bank, was —_— ; 
18 


[7] 


at 


* 
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jgh treaſon, in filing and dimi- 
ing his majeſty's coin: This 
unfortunate gentleman's - counſel 
moyed, in arreſt of judgment, but 
ir plea was over-ruled. | 
A ſhoemaker's lad having found 
à baſket in the ftreets- with fome- 
thing packed 2 it, carried it 
home to his maſter, who on open- 
ing it, being enraged to find in it 
a new-born child, threw it out of 
a two-pair of ſtairs window, by 
which it was killed. 
At Woreeſter fair old hops fold 
from 5I. 108. te l. 10. There 
were only eleven pockets of new 
wh the quality of which was very 
„the price 71. to gl. Laſt year's 
fajr near 3000 pockets were ſold, 
and the duty amounted to up- 
wards of 21,0001. but this year it 
will not be zool. The failure of 
the fruit is as great as that of the 
hops, Cheeſe fold from 24s. to 
278, the long hundred. ws 
Ich. as held à court at 


Chriſt's hoſpital, when the 
prefident declared that a benefac- 
tion of zeol. had been received 
from Sir James Cockburn, Bt. 
upon which the thanks of the court 
and a ſtaff was voted to that gen- 
Heman. Dr. Pitcairne received 
Kis charge as 2 or, as did 

hn Small, Eſq; who gave 10ol: 
e report from the committee of 
almoners was alfo read, in relation 
to the reſidue of the eſtate of Mr. 
Jahn Butteris, late of Hertford, 
amounting to # para which he be. 
geathed to the hoſpital, on con- 
Alion, that the corporation might 
Have always one child there, and 
It was unanimouſly agreed te ac- 
cept the ſame. 0 
The foundation ſtone of a new 
infirmary at Saliſbury was laid a- 
midſt a numerous concourſe of 
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people. On this "eccafion d 
principal nobility and perſons 
diſtinction, (ſubſcribers to the 
krmary) dined together, and 
expreſſed the utmoſt zeal to { 
port a Charity that has for it 
ject the velief of the unfortuny 
n 

great mor y ails i 
the Beniſh. ſettlements ＋ k 
frican coaſt z and. a number & 
troops are preparing to embark u 
ſupply the place of thoſe that hun 
been carried off, 


An oa tree was lately felld 
near Ludlow in Shropſhire, th 
produce of which were zy tous 
timber, 43 cords of wood, 26 
k pales, and five cords « 
ackets, A bough broke of bs 
fore the tree was cut down, whid 
weighed ſeven tons and an half 
and three men were employed! 
mouth in ſtocking it. The ul 
tree was valued at 14ol. | 
Sarah Langford was tried at th 
ſeſſions of the peace held at Brifl 
for impriſoning jane Bryant is 
box, and redueing her to a nd 
deplorable condition. She wil 
found guilty, and ſentenced 
fuffer 12 months impriſonmes 
and to pay a ſine of 138. 4d. 
The Prince of Orange | Þ 
took leave of the ſtates ge- 
neral on Friday laft : left 
Hague early on Saturday with 
numerous retinue, and arrive 
Loo the ſame day, where he 
tinued Sunday and yeſterdy 
and this morning ſet out for Brush 
wick, where he will tay two 
three days, and then procetd 
Potſdam by way of Magdedout 
and it is ſaid, the marriage 
be celebrated at Berlin on the# 
of Odtober. 


* 6 


The fellows, &c. of the 
5th. college of phy ficians, had 
meeting and a dinner at their 
lege in Warwick-lane ; and in 
e aſternoon a great number of 
--ntlemen, licentiates of the col- 
lege, (between whom and the fel- 
ws there has been a ſtrong diſ- 
ute,) went to the college, and not 
ing admitted, forced the gates, 
nd then with the. afliſtance. of a 
nich forced the door of the eol- 
ge, and ruſhed in upon the fel- 
ws ; ſome of the tlemen 
the ſeveral of the windows to 
ieces with their canes, which 
uſed great confuſion 3 bur afrer 
the time they broke up withogt 
The palm: tree, known by the 
ame of the Palma Japohicu, 
hich flowered and ed fruit 
the garden of the Schoth brunn 
Vienna in 196g, and which is 
w_ 113 years old, has again 
ffothed. this years as has like- 
ik another of the ſame fperids, 
years old. The foteign and 
plant, called che Arbor Dra- 
is Clufij has like wife bloſſom · 
/ and the fruit, about the b 

ly of n cherty,. and of an 

nge yellow colour, ſhews fait to 
en, which it is d is the 


riection in Eur an 

bey nies fron. Eifbon, that 
rated there, in which 11 men 
i three womtn received ſen- 
ie, Not one was condemned 
die; and moſt of them were 
ited of oſſeteet, ſot which 
| heavier pubiſhments would 
deen ibflicted on them, had 
been proceeded againſt in the 


lo er, 


acceſſion, 
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ume they have arrived at ſuck 


| Sundiy lan en Auto de fe ws 


Since his 


[14t 
the burning of heteties has been 
diſaſed. I 

A detachment of the Elettor of 
Bararia's troops deſttvyed a mill 
which ſtood on the fide of the Da- 
nube belongihg to the biſnop bf 
Ratiſbon, wWhiel; it is thought, 
vill eauſe mach bloodffied. = 

From the Lo DOH GAttrTTE. 

. Whitehall, Sept. 29. 

On Sunday laſt captain Wrot- 
teſly arrived here from Monaco, 
with the melantholy axcount, 
That his royal highefs Edward 
Augustus, duke of York and Al- 
bauy, died dt that place bh the 


15th mitart, about eſeten o*tlotk 


Mm the eibrains, of a mallgflaßt 
ſever, after A ſerete ite of 
fourtern days; to the gtedt grief 
of theilt mujeſties ànd al the — 2 
farkily. The bödy was öpened 


asd efHbalmed; and was ofdered 


by eartthoddte 3pty to be put 6h 
board Wis get's (hip Montreal, 
eaptaiti Colby, to be brought to 


1 * 
d fülle ing art ſms of the 
wars that are d, Aud 
id w be zuthentte, ef che fek. 
nefs and deathof Als roy fl Hightiel 
the 4wRe of York, a Zerg 
His 9 Rad danced 
rathet rob * xt the chateau ox 
a perſon of AARIGH j afd this had 
not only fatigued him; hut Sfcafions 
ed a very ſtrong perſpiration, AJ 
foort as the ball wan fiche, the 
ptiuce gave ordert for HS carriage! 
to bs got teady imthedftely, "ts 
ſet off for Toulon, froth whence 
he was diffattt ſome thre of fouf 
leugues. The pevitlethfen' of che 
j col8tiet; Morrifon #64 St. 
Jena, and Capt. Wrotleſſy, ear 
neſtly reprefented to his foyal 
highneſs the necefity of his remain- 
ing where Ye wit; if fot t6 go to 
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bed, yet till he was cool and had 
ſhifted himſelf: The prince de- 
- Clared there was no actual occa- 


ſion for ſuch caution, that he 
would wrap himſelf up in his 
cloak, and that would be ſuffi- 
cient ; he did fo, and ſtepped in- 
to his carri This was on 
the 2zgth of Auguſt. The next 
day his royal bighneſs complained 
of a ſlight chillneſs and ſhivering ; 
the indiſpoſition, however, ap- 
peared ſo very trifling, that he 
went at night to the comedy; but 
before it was over, his royal 
highneſs found himſelf. infinitely 
worſe, and was obliged to with- 
draw. He was ſeveriſh, thirſty, 
and complained of an immoder- 
ate heat all over his body. By 
proper care, and drinking plen- 
tifully, the duke was greatly bet- 
ter in the morning, and t 
ſet forward for Monaco, the prince 
of which (who was perſonally ac- 
quainted with his royal highneſs, 
in his former tour to Italy) was 
waiting there in expectation of 
the honour, of a viſit from him; 
and the duke was the rather in- 
clined to accelerate his journey thi- 
ther, as in that prince's palace he 
might naturally look. for an aſ- 
ſiſtance and accommodation ſv+ 
power to what he could reaſonably 
ope to meet with in common 
places, OPER | | 
The weather happened to be 
uncommonly hot, which not a lit- 
tle incommoded his royal high- 
neſs; He nevertheleſs arrived at 
Monaco in good ſpirits, bat yet 
feveriſh, and with an head-ach ; 
the latter of which he imputed 
principally to the intenſe heat of 
the ſun that whole day. The next 
day the duke was worſe, and took 
to his bed entirely, In hopes of 


neceſſarily alarm the king, jj 
royal parent, and relations, 


no account to write concernin 
his illneſs to England. All po, 
ble advice and aſſiſtance was give, 
but to no purpoſe; the fever uz 
unconquerable. His royal high 
neſs now ſaw the danger of hy 
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a recovery, and. unwilling to n. * 
mer ma 
ent, an 
ring th 
le 191 b 
nd thoſ 
nomentc 
Before 
e are . 
he gent 
1s bed 


fectiona 


duke enjoined his attendants d 


ſituation; and he ſaw it with 
fortitude and reſignation rarely n 
de met with, where bloom d 
youth and dignity of ſtation ares 
nited! Convinced, that withog 
ſome unexpected turn in his dif 
temper he muſt die, his rope 
highneſs, with the utmoſt cala 
neſs and compoſure of mind, ab 
juſted 9 conſequent of the 
fatal event himſelf. His Tod 
ordered that Capt. W 
teſly ſhould bring the news 
England, and in what methods 
ſhould be diſcloſed, The captai 
was firſt to wait on Mr. Le Grand 
of Spring-gardens, and with ut 
to go to Leiceſter-houſe, and thel 
to Glouceſter-houſe, and havin 
communicated the event to 
dukes his brothers, to proceed 
their majeſties,. ſubmitting it fl 
the king and queen in what mah 
ner and by whom it ſhould be in. 
eoqus to his royal parent. Aft 
is royal highneſs had ſettſed i 
arrangement, he ſeemed remark 
ably eaſy. He declared him 
perfectly 2 to the dim 
will; and he ſpoke of his diſſoli 
on with all the piety and reſoluwl 
of a chriſtian and a man ; aQingÞ 
to thoſe exalted characters to ff 
lateſt breath. His royal hight 
through the mercy of the 5 
creator, was ſenſible to Þ' * 
moment; and the very mon 
of his death dictated 3 my 


Y life” is 
pteſery 
Froftance 


deir majefties, his illuſtrious pa- 


le had but a few minutes to ſpare, 


homentous concerns. 
e are told, that he ordered all 


js bed-fide, where he took a very 
fectionate leave of them, and 
efired, that as he could not poſ- 
bly live many hours longer, his 
lifters might be taken off to give 
im a little eaſe in his laſt mo- 


cordingl 


de extracted from a letter writ- 
o the 15th ult.) to his Royal 
lighneſs the duke of Glouceſter. 
The incloſed letter is of your 
yal brother's inditing ; and which 
affeftingly deſired me to go on 
th as faſt as ever I was able, leſt 
$ ſenſes ſhould fail him before I 
dt to the end.“ 
Among many other particulars 
lated upon this melancholy oc- 
hon, the following ſeem alſo to 
authenticated, *© His Royal 
me had not taken to his 
above two or three days be- 
re col. Morriſon alſo found him- 
Ifexceeding ill. The Duke in- 
ded on the colonel's declining 
$ attendance on Him, and that 
ſhould keep his own chamber. 
de colonel humbly begged per- 
ſion to continue in the per- 
mance of his duty, His Royal 
Ibneſt, nevertheleſs, was ill 
/ preſſing; moſt amiably and 
evolently urging, © Morriſon, 
fe is of muc > {i 
preſeryation of it is of more 
eportance than mine; you have a 
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nt, and the royal family; de- 
lng the writer to expedite it, as 


nd' thoſe to employ in ſtill more 
Before his Royal Highneſs died, 


de gentlemen of his retinue to 


ents, which, it is ſaid, was done 
The foilowiog paragraph is ſaid 
by col. St. John (dated at Mo- 


1133 
family, (the colonel is married, 
and has ſix children,) be careful of 
your health for their ſakes: How- 
ever, col. Morriſon importuned fo 
ſtrongl that the Duke, at length, 

acquieſced. His Royal Highneſs 
had a very gh opinion of James's 
fever powder, and lamented the 

omitting having ſome along with 

him: In this dilemma ſomebody 
recollected that capt. Schutz, an 
Engliſh gentleman who had been 
ſome time in Italy for the recovery 
of his health, had mentioned the 
having ſome with him. An ex- 
preſs was immediately diſpatched 
to the captain, which returned in 

a day or two with a pacquet of it. 
The firſt doſe had a very good ef- 
fe, cauſing a moſt plentiful per- 
ſpiration; the ſecond doſe was 
given, but no conſequence 
enſued ; the -diforder increaſed. 
After a proper interval, his Royal 
Highneſs deſired to have a third, 
declaring he ſhould cheriſh no far- 
ther expectations of life, if that 
ſhould likewiſe fail. The third doſe 


was unhappily (for what medicine 


is infallible!) as unſucceſsful as the 
preceding one, the fever having, 

ained too great an aſcendency. 

is Royal Highneſs was deſirous 
of being attended by a proteſtant 
clergyman, and expreſſes were 
ſent to ſeveral ſea- ports, diſtant as 
well as neighbouring, in hopes of 
meeting with ſome ſhips of com- 
modore Spry's ſquadron, on 
board of which might be a chap- 
tain ; but the ſearch was fruitleſs. 
Several portions of ſcripture, par- 
ticularly from the Pſalms, and 
many of them of the Duke's own 
pointing out, were however read, 
at various times, to his Royal 


Highneſs. K 5 1 X 
[!] 3 , neſs 
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peſs died, he called Mr. Mur- are by . inveſted wi} 
ray, his firft page, to his bedſide; power of calling before then 
he aſked him ſome queſtions, gave | hong not educated at they 
him ſome particular directions and ctive bern who puch 
advice, and took a moving leave phy within their LO pow 
of him ; even, in dyipg, þis Royal examine, and if found duly 90 
Highneſs pooh. the moſt AN lißeg, to licenſe them. It wad 
affetion for him; Ab, Murray] ways, . ugtil of late, undertog 
(faid he) thou wilt loſe thy that ſuch licentiates had vo yy 
master!“ to demand admiſſion 10. kelly 

An order was ſent to the mang- ſhips ; and. that whenever thaw 
gers of both theatres to ſuſpend ne, it was a A in co 
2 account of the death of 2 oct with a cl 1585 hut 9 
the duke of York. Peciali A. ane on. 


His majefty's Nip Montreal {gt cafions 


fail from Vill Pranica, for Evg: made uſe of *. ne fk ＋ 
lang, with the remains of his curing for ſuch Iicentigte 2 a 


R. b 


the Duke of Vork. damus degree from Oxſad 
T he order for the fe de a Cambri op which intitled high 


as it was for a ſeat as fellow. | 
tho have end W Though ſuch -{avours wer 
A... ; Zr Al meeting bed uk A . 2 lie 
20 1 @r ne co 


Y 1 * tiates ſęemed te sequieſce wi 
Fir Willi ot TED the - regylatzons. wa were {upp 
chair, an . to. be warranted by charter: | 
Layrencs to 2 reh ent fo 14. the fellows hav "ag lately enah 
ye r enſuing, who was was aecor ng 3 bxe-lax. gxeluding hon 
ied; as wh 1 Alſke Pom of being 8 ſuch 
Dr. Munckley, ape kek e licentistes as had at any 
Pr. Brocke, cenſors ; P practiſeq ſargery; ech it 
treafurgr; and Dr. 21 — ears from former 
regiſter. On this occaſion the li- fe fellows, . Io this was nat 
eentigtes demanded Ane. s conlideed as a ſuffgien 
which was not complied with, ion, ) the licentiates we 
A ſmich was offered ten guineas, — and oſfendad at the fig 
d an N of 300l. ta fixed on 4 number of thaw s 
fore the U Which he . bers, many, of m bett a1 
rde ers have, dy- Gibinguiſhed. N 
1 c cqur is month, been i prafiice.; a 
He a + 15 for not baving aſſured by thus, Es on 
88510 po ge put 2 their doozs, the tow. that their 4 
RAT ARGnS, miſſion ag icentigten BAYS © 
Fer pe N ſella | 


OS. 
The Digi ho is ſaid to be the 
gavſe of the late diſputes u Kar 


wick- ck; hong 
colleges of ph 
London, Pulling apd ce 
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' whether it can be ſupported by 
x, the event alone muſt deter- 


ine. | 
On the 8th of this month in the 
rening, the duke de St. Eliza- 
„ the Neapolitan ambaſſador 
traordinary, went in ſtate to the 
dle of Sconbrun. He was firſt 
imitted to an audience of the 
pperor, and then to that of the 
ppreſs queen, of whom he made 
ſolemn demand of the arch- 
cheſs Maria Joſepha in marriage 
ir the king his maſter. After 
is, her royal highneſs was intro- 
peed into the audience chamber, 
| which ſhe made a deep curtſey 
her aoguſt mother, who in- 
rmed her ſhe had given her con- 
it to the demand that had been 
ade. Then the archduceſs re- 
ived from the ambaſſador a letter 
pm his Sicilian majeſty, and a 
dure of that monarch, which 
bs immediately faſtened to her 
yal highnefs's breaſt by the miſ- 
{of her honſhold, the counteſs 
Lerchenſeld. There was a ball 
night, opened by the emperor 
future queen, and after- 
dds a ſupper of ſeveral tables, 
They write from Florence, that 
great duke and ducheſs have 
fixed their refidence for the 
terin the palace in town, where 
che diſpoſitions have been made 
the reception of the emperor 
queen of Naples, whoſe ſuite 
p0 great, that apartments in four 
ſe convents, as well as many 
in private houſes, have been 
Propriated for them. 
cant Veſavies as been mach 
ated of late, continsally throw - 
p great quantities of inflam- 
mater with and 
za it has been rather more 
lor theſe two days paſt, it is 
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thought the firſt tains will incredſe 
the ntation; and that it will 
difcharge itſelf in a lava. The 
aſhes and ftones which it has 
thizown up, have added at leaſt 60 
feet to the height of the mountain 
ſince the end of Juiie laſt, 

On the 28th inſt. the queen of 


Denmark was formally declared to 
be with child; and orders were 


given accordingly for publit 
prayers to be offered up to heaven, 
for her happy delivery. 8 
The court of Spain has been 
greatly alarmed by a misfortuiic 
which happened on the jth inft. 
to the prince of Aſturias, who fell 
with his horſe, and diſlocated his 
ſhoulder; but it was ſoon after 
ſet, and his Royal Highneſs 
blooded ; fo that no bad conſe 
quence is apprehended; | 
Died, in Maryland, Francis 
Ange, aged 134 years. He was 
born at Stratford upon Avon, re- 
membered the death of K. Charles 
I. and left "England ſoon after. 


At the age of 130, he was in per- 


fect health; his wife, aged 80, 
had a fox by him not then 27 
years old ; and at the time of his 
death, his faculties. were perfect, 


and his memory a. - | 

At Sunbury Mrs. Fulcher, aged 
100 years. ' 

At Abinghall in Glouceſterſhire, 
John James, aged 101 years. 

At Wooton Baſſet, John Haynes, 
aged 105 years, 3 

At Greenwich, Downes Twy- 
ford, Eſq; aged 100 years. 
Forreſt, aged 100 years, 

Robert Partin, aged 93 years, 
— the oldeſt pilots in Eng- 
land. 

Elizabeth Parker, near Moor. 
feldes, aged 203, When young, 
[7] 4 ſhe 
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ſhe was ſtolen from her parents, 
her eyes put out, and carried a- 
bout by two beggars to move cha- 


Mrs — M 


OCTOBER, 

F The parliament, which 
If. ſtood — to the 7th 
inſtant, was farther prorogued to 
Tueſday the 24th of November, 
then to fit for the diſpatch of bu- 
fineſs. | 

A » ſteward belonging to M. 
Buſſy, of France, has . 
after robbing him of 5 or 600,000 


hvres. | 
At Retford fair, in Northamp- 


tonſhire, the prices of new hops any 


were from ql. to 10l. 175. 6d. 

- Agnes ughal was found 
uilty, at the ſeſſions of juſticiary 
or Glaſgow, of — her child's 


throat; but ſome diſpute ariſing - 


between the ſheriff of the county, 
and the magiſtrates of the city, 
concerning the right of attznding 
her execution, the fame has been 
ſuſpended. | 
We have the following extra- 
ordinary account from Winburne 
in Dorſetſhire. A few days ago 
died here Roger Gill, ſhoemaker, 
and one of our ſinging men, aged 
about 67, remarkable for chewing 
his meat or cud, twice over, as an 
ox, ſheep, or cow, &c. As it is 
very ſingular, his caſe will be 
' ſomewhat amuſing to the reader. 
He ſeldom made any breakfaſt in 
his latter days ; he generally dined 
about twelve or one o'clock, eat 
pretty heartily and quickly, with- 
out much chewing or maſtication. 
He never drapk with his dinner, 
but afterwards about a pint of ſuch 
malt liquors as he could get; but 


no ſort of fpirituous liquor in any 
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never cared for that. 


quarter, or half an hour, ſom 


ſhape, except a little punch, jy 


e uſugh 
began his ſecond chewing about 


times later, after dinner; wiz 
every morſel came up ſucceſiny 
ſweeter and ſweeter to the ta 
Sometimes a morſe] would pm 
offenfive-and crude, in which ab 
he ſpit it out. The chewing en 
tinued uſually about an bout 
more, and ſometimes would len 
him a little while, in which & 
he would be ſick at fromat 
troubled with the heart- burn, fod 
breath, &c. ſmoaking toben 
would ſometimes ſtop his che 
ing, but was never attended wi 
ill confequence. But on ti 
1cth of June laſt this facultye 
tirely left him; and the poor m 
remained in great tortures till 
time of his death. | 

The managers of the thea - 
tres received an order for o- 
pening them again on Monday. 

His Pruſſian majeſty ſent |; 
the order of the black eagle 
of -Pruflia, with a fine diam 
ſtar (valued at 40,0001.) to his) 
rene Highneſs the Prince of 
range; and in the evening, 
marriage of her R. H. then 
ceſs Frederica-Sophia Wilbelne 
of Pruſſia, with that prince, v 
ſolemnized in the palace at bt 
lin, when the nuptial benedi 
was given by the Rev. Mr. d 
firſt chaplain to the King of Pu 
The entertainments that luc 
ed, were ſplendid, gay, and w 
nificent. 

The extraordinary dyet of 
land was opened with the 
ſolemnity, The king ma 
patheric „ exhorting 
2 ſat till foi 
the afternoon ; met again the 


Jay ; but as the affair of the diſſi- 
dents came upon the carpet, they 


A great ſnow fell in the Peake 

in Derbyſhire, IP 13 inches 
upon the ground., 

* 741 — of aldermen, a 
6th. tation from Sir The- 
odore Janſſen, city chamberlain, 
praying leave to appoint a deputy 
for a few weeks, his phyſicians 
having adviſed him to go to Bath, 
for the recovery of his health, 
was taken into conſideration ; 
when it was determined that the 
court could not empower any ſub- 
itute to exerciſe the magiſterial 
part of that office. 
The firſt ſtone of the intended 
bridge over the river Tyne, at 
Hexham, was laid by Sir Walter 
Blackett, who wal at the head 
of the proceſſion of the princi 
gentlemen, freeholders, and free- 
maſons of that town and neigh- 
bourhood, from the market-place 
Ito Tyne-Green, with colours fly- 
ing, drums beating, &c. and the 
bells kept ringing. After the cere- 
mony of fixing the ſtone, the gen- 
tlemen returned in the like order, 
and were generouſly invited to an 
elegant entertainment at the Ab- 
dey, provided by Sir Walter. 

This day the Jewiſh feaſt of ta- 
bernacles commenced. — 1 

They have had the te 

A flood at ——— 
known, The rivers Merſey and 
overflowed ſeveral fields 
bn each fide their banks ; large 
Juantities of hay and corn were 
borne away, and the 
atained at Salford-Quay, in ſu- 
pare, ſpirituous liquors, die ſtuff, 
c. damaged and deſtroyed, is ſup- 
Ned to amount to ſeveral hundred 
unde. His grace the duke of 
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Bridgewater's canal received no 
damage, At Stratford, the bridge 
— to the caſſoon, was forced 
from its foundation, and the rub- 
biſh going along with the water, 
was left upon adjacent fields, 
and quite altered their appearance. 
At Bollen, the bridge which carried 


the canal over that river, had one 


third part carried away, but no o- 
ther material damage enfued; the 
works at this place are reckoned as 
d as thoſe at Worſley; and the 
mage done at the two places, is 
computed at about — 

A letter is juſt publiſhed at Paris, 
from Don Emanuel d' Amas, vice- 
roy of Peru, to the king of Spain, 
bearing date the 6th of September, 
1766, by which he informs his 
Catholic Majeſty, © that the jeſauit 
prieſts have a warehouſe in the city 


pal of Lima, where moſt of the agents 


of South America refide, and whi- 
ther all ſorts of merchandize are 
ſent for ſale in that country; and 
that they have like warehouſes in 
the other cities, in order to car- 


ry on an univerſal,” and, indeed, 


an excluſive commerce; for paying 
no contribution, and being at 
little expence, they find a — 


ſale for their and take ready 
money; leaving only for the lay 
merchants the debts and failures of 


thoſe who purchaſe on credit.“ In 
ſhort, the griefs contained in the 
viceroy's letter, joined-to-the dif- 
ficulties the king of Portugal met 
with when he attempted to reform 
the jeſuits, might have been alone 
ſufſicient to oblige his Catholic 
Majeſty to get rid of ſo irreligious 


and prejudicial a bod. 


The juſticiary rotation for . 
Southwark was opened at the 9 

Town-+hall'on St. Margaret's-hill, 
by which — - - 
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Will be in attendance from ten in that neighbourhood for many yew 
the morning to one in the after= occaſioned by an exceflive fall oftn 
Been, every day =» the week, Sun- weſtward of them the preceiig 
days excepted, day and night, by which a deal d 
"The w haſpicad near Pancras damage was done to the lands a 
was opened for the reception. of joining to the river.—But the d 

tents to be wnocularce for the mage was moch more conſiderh 
res upon the river Calder, where the 

- The dien froſty winds, and nie was ſo great and ſudden, tha 

fall of rain, have retarded the feveral perſons were obliged y 

fo much 1 - the north, that A — 
—— oats, peaſe, and — carried away by th 
— os an e new navigation frog 
hoarbood of Newcaſtle, uncut. Wakekeld to Halifax The ſuferet 

Cheviot-hills, and the high lands much; and the crops of ſeven 

to the weſt end of that town, were whole fields ofoats and beans in tha 

two days before covered with ſnow, neighbourhood are entirely ſwept 
and an excefiive'rain on the gth away.—One perſon at Peniſton ky 
zaiſed the Tyne many feet. loſt near 20 l. worth of oats ; 2nd 

l — write from Bermingham the accounts received of the or 

that there fell ſo — quantity mage done in ſeveral other par: d 
of ſnow on the in Derbyſhire the country, by this inundayos 
and Cheſhire, thar on its melting are almoſt incredible. 

Letters alſo from Denbighſhire 

in North-Wales, Sheffield, Stock- 

port, Stratford, and Warringios 

mention incredible damage to han 

| been ſaſtained in thoſe parts [rot 

The court of France went very great and © extraordina) 
unto mournmg 11 days for floods. 

the duke of Vork. Gaz. The prince Stadtholder |, 

This morning about two o'clock having notified in form the 15 

@ fre broke Que at Mr. Pitt's a completion of his marriage ui 

— Wilhelmina of Pruſia 

— different colleges of the go 

— refiding here, that agi 

able event was yeſterday made 

known at the Hagne . - the fin 


raptd, of cannon, difptay! of flags, 
by other From. ws wa. Yah — 
and prince Lewis of Bronkid 

as cMetannecnt 
— e 
of the count) 

— u db 
-the prince and priacdls of On, 
———ů ů — 
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Loo, and Soafdyck, in their 
vay home, they are not ex 
at the houſe in the wood re 
the zd of 2 when the 
rel icin here w1 In again. 
The hows of Frieſeland have ſet 
the example ta the other provinces, 
by voting an annuity to the prin- 
ſs of Orange; and it is probable 
that other preſents will be made 
by other provinces, to ſhew their 
ſatis faction upon this occaſion. 
Four human ſkeletons were du 
pp in a gravel-pit in Barnſpy- field, 
pear Poclington, in Vorkſhire; 
three were without coffins, the 
ſaurth was inclaſed in a coffin, 
with an urn at the head, after the 
manner of the ancient Romans, on 
the outhde of which were engrav- 
ed ſeveral ancient characters: The 
colin mouldered into duſt as ſoon 
35 expoſed ta the air. | 
His -excellency lord viſcount 
Townſhend, lord lieutenant of Ire. 
land, arzived at Dublin, and was 
received by the lord mayor, alder- 
men, hens, and commons, in 
ide formalities. | 
Ah. William Gueſt, for filing 
n guineas; 2 Spires an 
Wilkam Rryan, for the highway ; 
wd Thamas Davis, for burglary, 
were executed at Tyburn, Mr. 
Gueſt was. drawn in a edge to the 
Wpallows, and after the three others 
dete ted up, be got into the cart; 
Ie 24. not tied up immediately, 
But was 1 o pray om his 
knees, attended by the ordinary, 
d another cle 
church of 


an from the greaveſi part af the 
os ſpeRators, fy 
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The archdutcheſs Maria | 
Joſepha, the intended queen S th. 
of Naples, died of the ſmall-pox, 
at the caftle of Schonbrun near 
Vienna. She was taken ill the 4th 
inſtant, and there were the greateſt 
hopes of her recovery a few days 
ago; but laſt night the diſtemper 
took a ſudden and fatal turn, The 
pack, which had never filled as 
ſhould do, ſunk and ſtruck in, an 
there ſoon appeared manifeſt indi- 
cations of ag inward mortification, 
This day, about - ſeven o'clock in 
the evening, ſhe expired, after a 
long and painful agony. She had 
frequent lucid intervals, knew the 
danger, and met her fate with the 
calmeft fortitude, ſeeming: to feel 
nothing ſo much as the aflition 
— _ the endeavoured 
to alleviate, by repeatedly beggi 
the emperor and empreſs Av, am 
tinued with her till the laſt mo- 
ment) to remember, that at 
rate ſhe was ſoon to have been fe- 
parated from them for ever. 

At Wayhill fair, which 6th, 
ended this day, hops ſold * 
from 8 J. to 121, and ſome as high 
as 14 |. Many, however, remained 
unſold. Wee 
The lord mayor, ſheriffs, and 
commons of Dublin, came to the 
following reſolution; That the 
obtaining a law for limiting the 
duration of parhament, under pro- 

r qualifications, would be of the 

igheſt advantage to that ki 
in genera}, and to the eity of . 
lin in particular; and thar it will 
be adviſeable for that city to take 
all conſtivetionat meafores for the 
procuring fach a law. 

The journeymen weavers in 
Spital- fields have aſſembled in a 
viatous mamer, cut the work out 


of ſeveral looms, and done other 
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damage, on account of the prices 
of their work being reduced. The 
guards were called in to quell the 
rioters, but the damage they had 
done is ſaid to exceed 1000 l. 
There died lately; at his houſe 
in Wapping, aged 84 years, the 
noted Mr. Daniel Day ; equally 
remarkable as an humoriſt, and for 
his great kill in mechanics. He 
was the firſt promoter and founder 
of Fair Lop fair in Hannault · foreſt, 
in the county of Eſſex, which was 
held the firſt Friday in July, every 
year ; where he has for forty years 
eat beans and bacon, under a cer. 
tain tree, he conſlantly walked to 
and from, while his ſtrength would 
admit; his dreſs was a blue ſerge 
waiſtcoat and breeches embroider- 
ed with needle-work, the laſt eight 
ears, as he grew feeble, he went 
in a coach attended by a fidler. 
He endeavoured io make the fair 
ſtatute, but could not ſucceed, or 
would have been buried under the 
tree, and ordered a monument to 
his memory; but to ſhow his great 
regard for the tree, and its — 
tion, he procured a limb, of which 
has been made a coffin, which he 
has had by him many years, in 
which he uſed often to lye down, 
o ſec if it fitted him. He has or- 
ered his body to be laid in Bark- 
ing church-yard, {the pariſh in 
which the tree is in) to be carried 
by. water attended by his men, 
with white gloves and aprons, each 
man to have 28. 6d. and a full 
t. His fortune, which was ea- 
Y. he kept in the bank, as he al- 
ways declared againſt intereſt for 
money, and uſed to quote a 
out of the Pſalms, he that put- 
teth not out his money to uſury, 
nor taketh reward againſt the in - 


nocent, he that doth theſe thing 
ſhall never be moved.“ | 
Ham mills, near New- 
bery, Berks, were burnt to 8d. 
the water's edge, fuppoſed to þ; 
maliciouſly fet on fire. The d 
my is eſtimated at'20001; 
dreadful- fire broke out aboy 
midnight on the 26th of Septen 
ber at Conſtantinople at the houſ 
of a Milaneſe taylor, who petiſhe 
in the flames, which ſpread and 
raged with great violence for fi 
hours, notwithſtanding the grand 
ſignor, grand vizir, and great of. 
ficers of the Porte, aſſiſted in giving 
orders, and encouraging the fte. 
men and janiſſaries with money, u 
exert their utmoſt efforts for extin- 
guiſhing the flames. Their pus. 
grefs. was ſtopped on one ide if 
the way at the church and convent 
of St. Anthony, being a ſione 
building, and at the other by the 
vacancy of an houſe, which had 
not been rebuilt after a forme 
fire. If it had not been a very 
calm night, the: whole ſuburb, 
which is of large extent; would 
— have been laid in aſhes, 
ifty houſes are entirely conſumed, 
moſt of them large ones, inhabited 
chiefly by Frank merchants, and 
by Drugomen, with ſome ſhops. 
The palaces of the Dutch ambaſls 
dor, the. Neapalitan envoy, and 
the Ruſſian reſident, two houſes of 
the Engliſh factory, and à ſmdl 
Roman Catholic convent, ven 
burnt down. : * 
James Brownrigg, an 
joke dis Gan, wars led 19th 
Guildhall, on two ſeparate indi 
ments, . for aſſaulting, -whippith 
and ill treating Mary Mitchell, 
ſurviving apprentice girl of i 
ſaid James; when they were 


; #4 \ Ae 
= 


s, one 
other b 
| ined 
oyal ac 
principl 
Harriſo 
erence, 
given to 

A pe 
of Plyt 
lves, ” 


le pail: 
21ſt. . 


ſactures, 
reſolutio 
hundred 
diſcoyeri 
leather r1 
are allow 


Imported 


pund guilty, and recommitted to 
ewgate, in order to receive ſen- 
ence at the enſuing ſeſſions at the 
Did Bailey. The jury recommend- 
d the father to mercy. The ſon 


ti 


18, 


by 5 ppeared: to be very ill and weak, 
p44 a nd ſo deaf, that it was with much 
abo iculty he could be made to un- 
epten gerſtand the queſtions put to him. 


Two time- pieces, or ſea · watch - 
„ one made by M. le Roi, the 
other by M. Berthaud, were exa- 
mined and compared before the 
oyal academy at Paris, with the 
principles of that made by Mr. 
Harriſon of London, and the pre- 
erence, + as might be expected, 
given to the French watches. 
A perſon in the neighbourhood 
of Plymouth having loſt ſome 


e houſe 
eriſhed 
ad and 
for fix 
"grand 
eat of- 
giving 
he fire- 
ney, to 
extin- 


80 of lves, upon opening them found 
om de paſſages full of worm. 
onvent . 

\ fo 516 ©* The fociety for the en- 


couragement of arts, manu- 
ſactures, and commerce, came to a 
reſolution to give Mr. Phillips one 


by the 
ch had 


oe dred pounds for his im 

bark, WF" coveries of the method of dying 
would ether red and yellow ʒ the colours 
| aſhes, e allowed to be ſuperior to any 
ſomed Imported from Morocco or Liſbon, 
vabited end upon repeated experiments are 
* ound to be more durable. 
ſhops, 234 The ſeſſions ended at the 
mbaſls Old Bailey. At this ſeſſions 
y, ad i” received ſentence of death; one, 
uſes of i = Portation for 1 41 years 5 -30, 
dd ſeven years; 4 to be whipped, 
wer and 3 fined and impri + 


% Janes» Brownrigg and John his 
ſon, were ſentenced to pay à fine 
190k, r + 5. each, and to be impriſoned 


in Newgate fix months ; at the ex- 


1001S "= 
— Patton of which, to enter into 
nia ances for their good be- 


davioar for ſeven years It appear- 
ed on the trial that James Brown- 
e had twice dipped Mary Mit- 


of "the 
re both 


- found 
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chell's head in à water-tub, once 


broke the griſtle of her ear with a 


walking-ſtick, and once horſe- 


-whipped her, but not naked: In 


anſwer to which he ſaid, he owned 
the dipping her head in water, but 
denied ftriking her over the ear; 
urged ſeveral inſtances of her miſ- 
behaviour; pleaded the good cha- 
racter given him by five appren- 
tices; and added, that ſome of his 


'boarders muſt have known ſome- 


thing of the alledged ill-rreatment; 
but, on account of their circum- 
ſtances, he-did not chuſe to- call 
them. The ſon was indicted for 
whipping Mary Mitchell three 
days ſueceſſively naked; the two 
firſt times were by his mother's 
order, the laſt of his own accord; 
for taking ſome cheſnuts: he ſaid 
in his defence, that the girl never 
lay ill of his beating, and that he 
had taught her to read. * 

An order of council was iſſued, 
importing, that his majeſty having 
received information that the price 
of wheat in the port of London, 
has been, for two ſucceſiive mar- 
ket-days, above 48 8. the ter; 
his majeſty therefore prohibits the 
making, extracting, or _——_ 
any kind of low wines or ſpirits 
from any wheat, wheat- meal, 
wheat-flour, | and wheat-bran, or 


any mixture therewith, until 14 


days after the” commencement of 
the next — of parliament. 

On Wedneſday morning. . 
between eight and nine o. e. 
clock, his * ſbip Montreal 
arrived at St. Helen's, with the 
corpſe of his late royal highneſs the 
duke of Vork, where laid to 
almoſt half an hour, white ſhe re- 
ceived her orders from the Tweed, 
which was ſtationed there for that 


purpoſe, in caſe the Montreal 


ſhould 
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ſhould touch there. After ſhe had 
received her orders, ſhe ſtood to 
6s, won the appeared. in Gghs, 
w in 

ſhe hoiſted the = ſtandard half 
ſtaff high, and fired minute guns, 
which were anſweted by the Tweed. 
The minute guns at the Tower are 
al highneſs's 
corpſe is to be drought up the river 
to the Jeruſalem Chamber; but if 
K ſhould not arri ve till after three 
in the aſternoon, then to lay in 
ſlate at Greenwich one 72 ; 

It is reported, that in the jeſuits 


college at Barcelona, in Spain, 


were found riches to the amount 
of- twelve taithens of crowhs. It 
22 of 82 tone oh, — 
vor, 8 quantity o 
duſt, | emerdids. and diamonds, 
erownt of gold ornamenied with 
brillianty and zubiee, {0ms bales of 
Cocoa, and fome rich Merchandind 
fem the Eaſt Indich |, 
A dreadful. oft ruined 
phalonza, and alxreſt 


2 % Zane, in the 
. The inbehieests had been big 


alarmed by ſo las, and had 
baken 22 to paſa 
their time in the Rivlde and of the 
ver by which prectution many 


2 ſave&3./but their con- 
and difizaſs 3s ien · 


. ble RT” Wed | a 
A law be bpobuded at 


Stockholm, declaings mat in con- 
ſequence of — — 

che fates. ane their ſeeret commit- 
ein the la Diet, the courſe of 
„ de * foe 2 
year at 4 marks copper 

2 rixdellas, bengo, and 


lence: Many fine vineyards a 


tuen by lon 
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der the penalties preſcribed b 
12 fixed the * 
1766. 

The laſt week has exhibiy 
ſcenes of the greateſt horror ia lu 
ly. the eruption of Mount Veſwig 
having continued with great m 


deſtroyed, and ſdme- villas; but lh 
Sicilian mgzeſty's and thy 
muſeum of Portici have eſcape 
by the, lava's ing anothe 
courſe, When it was within a ik 
and a half of them, The op 
eaflions of the air from the expls 
fans of the mountain were ſo ris 
lent,” that doors and wi 
dows, even at 


over it, fiftheing one again the o. 
ther, ocvaAued continua f 


of ſorked lightning, the a 


tain ĩs 2 


| eruption is un 
ally allowed to: be the mol 
this e 


* 
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The late Pekteney, iy 
4 to'have deviſed by his will the 
glowing legacies ; To the hon. 
Willem Pulteney, Eſq; who mar- 
od his nlece, only daughter of the 
ate Daniet Pulteney, Eſq ; the 
youngeſt brother of the late carl of 
hath, and who ed his name 
m Johnftone to Pulteney, his 


Raby Vane, Efqrs. brothers of the 
ef Dartingron, 600 J. per an- 
um each, for them and their ch4l- 
den for ever. To Mr. Liver- 
we, his an, 10061, and 
is wardro To his cook and 
ork of the leivchen, 100 l. per 
wn, each durmg Ii. To Me. 


homas Heron, # diſtant relation, 


Jo l. and cot. ann. Tre 
is coachman, all Wis carriages and 
dach horſes. To Mr. Garden, 
ſteward, 10001. and a 
muity for life, To Dr. Douglas, 
u library ; the ſaid library was 
Wt deviſed to the doctor by the 
v ear} of Bath, winch the gone- 
purchaſed for-»000 1. and now 
left to him a agree able to 

he intention of the original devi- 
To George Colman, Eft; 
051: per ann. for life. Te his 
uſekeeper, 100-1; per ann; for 
In,” To his two grooms, ewo 
s. To all his other'ſervants, 
td years wages, Befidev a 

at number of clantable and - 
ir legacies. The name of the 
he died in, in Piccadilly; is 


red by his will to be called for 


Barn Hos. | 
Died in Virginia Edward Plow 
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fants, Eſq; 94 years, Who 
had = ul — wes. 
Father Rabo, the Jeſuit, who laſt 
ſummer went from Quebec 1 dif 
cover if any navigable river com. 
municated from the weſtward of 
lake Superior, in Canada, to the 
S. ſeas. 4s 
Capt. Thomas Wilſon, aged 86, 
who Loved in all the campaigns 
under the great duke of Marlbo- 


rough. 
* Mr. Tho. Trigpe, vicar of 
orlie, near Riegate, Surry, and 
alſo of a doachive in Saf. 
He was egucated in Christ's 
hoſpital, and many years fince pre- 
ſented by the governors 10 — 
bove two ces; about fix years 
ago, he preſented the hoſpital with 
100 l. out of gratitede, aud about 
tam years after, with 200 I. more; 
n which the court vo. 
him à governor ; he has by lis 
will added a thind gift 2 
torn for his education and the 


genes! ferment he received from that 8 


hoſpital, — 5 
At Ghent, the famous jenny 


john Key See bs 
ey y 10 

nia. Wm. 1 — 
prietor, 
in co 


en 
gave him à lot of ground 
mplunenc, being the irt child 
born in Philadelphia. | 

Ges. Wilford, 


- 


aged yoo, want 


living William Rogers , 
wen Frere oe TE 
lizabeth Harwood, at White- 


church in Shropthire, — 
— —— Dee 
is 


144) 
is ſtill living there, aged ninety- 


eight; yeard; 2m of tt 
At his houſe in Thackham's- 
court, Chandois-ſteet, in the 100 
year. of his age, Mr. Wood, 
who bad for upwards of ſeventy 
Joarss belonged . to the Heralds 
omce. A ; ( 


—— 


„ 


— 8 . ©, tat vt 
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36  . The Montreal arrived in 
1" the river, where the: coffin-ih 
which his royal highneſs's remains 
were brought home, was changed 
for one made by the king's uphol- 
lerer, on which his highneſo's ti - 
tles were elegantly inſcribed. - 
2d | This day, about noon, the 
queen was happily delivered 
of a prince. Her royal highneſs the 
princeſs dowager of Wales, his 
grace the archbiſhop of Canterby. 
xy, ſeveral lords of bis majeſty's 
moſt honourable privy-council, and 
the ladies of her majeſty's bed- 

d. The remains of his late 
34. royal highnefs the duke. of 
York were depoſited in the royal 
vault in king Henry V.ilth's cha- 
pel. For an account of the pro- 
ceflion, fee the Appendix to the 
Chronicle. 454 72 
An order was iſſued by the lord 
mayor for apprehending all va- 
grants found within the liberties 
of the city; and paſſing them to 
their reſpective pariſhes. 
Some labourers in ſinking a well 
at Benacre in Suffolk, found an 
earthen jar, containing near 400 
pieces of filver coin, the cbief 
art of K. Edward I. and II. and 
truck at London, Vork, and Dub- 
hn. The workmen honęſtly car- 
ried them to Sir Thomas Gooch, 
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a s & of 
ATY 


lord of the manor; who rewar 4 t 
them handſomely for their troub ö Ne for 
A ſeſſion of high court of the des 
admiralty was held at the Old 4 nd the 
Bailey, for trial of offences ce the ; 
mitted- on the high: ſeas, but Man, : 
material offences came before th be dea 
court. A commander, Chargel be (ai, 


hand « 
the blo! 
he noſ 
law the 


gered t 


with wilfally caſting away hy 
ſhip, with intent to defraud th 
inſurers, was diſcharged of thats 
fence, no indictment having ben 
preferred againſt him. Anode 


commander of a- veſſel, charge gain © 
with cruelty to his apprentice, and im 
likewiſe diſcharged. | ran out 


The following extraordinary u 

ion of the. coroner of Berg 
county in New-England, was cons 
manicated by a gentleman of ſac 
credit, as leaves not the leaſt doult 
of its being genuine. On th 
22d day of September, in the yeu 
of our Lord 1967, I Johannes Ds 


doth po 
lpoonfy 
I could 
people ; 
the mur 
few mi 
that be 
Nichol 


mareſt, coroner of the county bim on 
Bergen and province of New. Je ihen dri 
ſey, was preſent at a view of Meer; th 
_ * * Nicholas — thet * 
ying dead, together wi Ju ö 
which I ſummoned to enquire « Wi done ft 
the death of the ſaid Nicholas T6 WW Lope, he 
ers. At that time a negro. mat, Wl and ſaid 
named Harry, belonging to Hay lieved, 
drick Chriſtians Zabriſkie, ws Jon, 
ſuſpected of having murdered th . Nine 
ſaid Tuers, but there was no prod BW oldeſt n 
of it, and the negro denied it. | WF fnce fo 
aſked if he as not afraid to td f Sang in 
Tuers, He ſaid No, he had a v4y, ha 
hurt him, and n Rt 1s laid 
up to the corpſe lying in the cob WWW ive of c| 
bn; and then Staats Storm, oe and dili; 
the jurors, ſaid; I am not an the reſt, 
of him, and ſtroked the dead mat) u ya 
face with his hand, which made Pear She 
Alteration in the dead on, 1. uſed to 
(as I did not put any faith wW ues clo 
of thoſe trials) my back was * | one 


ſaid, "I'll get a reprieve before «© Yeſterday, the 7th inſtant { 


- 
; 


. 


- 


big as ob 
* & 3. 


« 


. 


* 
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to ton 


then; ſo on the 26th of October bout eleven o'clock in the mon aw. ; 
he wrote to ſome of his friends for ing, he was fetched out of gut WF rs 
one, which accordingly came down and taken to Petſarn, the place 1 
on the 3d inſtant, of which the execution; but was very defmg oe py 
— a — . of being hanged within the wil 94 
hitehall, Oct. 29, 1767. of the caſtle, which was denief 0 
+ © Sir, notwithſtanding his ma- him. On the road to the galloy 5 
jeſty's royal mandate for that pur- he walked fo faſt, that the ſpe Jhold, 
poſe, you are hereby required to tators could hardly keep up vit WF 
poſtpone the execution of Edward him, till curſing and ſwearing thy e 
Higgins, convicted at your laſt the reſpite was real, and callin Arn 
aſſize for burglary, till further or. the under-ſheriff a ſcoundrel (ſt ir 
ders. Your*s, &c. taking away his life with the n P 12 
SHELBURNE, prieve in his pocket; he furthe "ip" 
To the High-Sheriff of the aid, that the lord chief juſtice vil pe 
county of Carmarthen, or take the matter in hand, and mu | next t 
his Deputy, the Gaoler, or will ſuffer by it; and it b - 2 ball 
his Deputy. | | ported, that he deſired his wiſe v8. oe 
On the arrival of this ſham re- inſert his trial, execution, kt. U i e 
ſpite, Higgins's wife and fiſter, in the London papers; and at te 1 breal 
order to countenance the cheat, 8 delivered her two letters 4 
dreſſed themſelves that evening in but the contents are not knows the Rot. 
white, but the under-ſheriff ſuſ- He made no confeſſion at all, bu TY) 
pecting the reality of this reſpite, declared he never wronged ay ing is 
made all the enquiry about it, and perſon of a ſhilling in his life, 08 3 four 
finding ĩt a forged one, went to the in a manner denied the crime is 8 
priſoner the evening preceding his which he ſuffered. He mount es 
execution, adviſing him to prepare the ladder boldly,” and addrelleq 1 
himſelf for eternity, for that he the ſpectators thus: * Gentlemen * = 
would be executed the following now 7 the time, do as you * "app 
day; to which Higgins faid, you you have my reprieve in) ck] 
wn a ſcoundrel for Taſpbtting ſo , cuſtody.” He prayed for abou * 
evident a truth, move me from this five minutes, and then faid, . hee! 
lace to morrow if you dare, curſ- am ready,” and was turned of V dla, 
ing and ſwearing moſt ſhockingly fore one o'clock.” Pon cake 
all the time. The clergyman of This day at noon the prince ob tans, 
the town, and eſpecially the Rev. and princeſs of Orauge made i moſt 
Mr. Rogers, the rector, and his their public-entry into the Hage lid of ſw 
curate, were very aſſiduous in ad- The proceſſion was very 1 of the d 
miniſtering good advice 'to him, ficent, and in great order, notyi wom; 1 
which he regarded not, ſtill in- ſtanding the prodigious wy of find; 
fiſting upon a reſpite, and offering of people, Which bad cov pound 
to bet 1000!. on the reality of it, ed from all parts of this 7 oe 
and ſaying, you'threaten me with to ſee it. The magiſtrates of t "This 
the gallows, thinking I will'con- Hague received an complinen 5 
feſs many things, I muſt be a d d their highneſſes under a tnumf common 


fool if I do. arch, erected at the ſide wy 


| 
4 92 
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by. The burghers were 

69 19g was likewiſe the 
uriſon; and the prince of Weil- 
gh and prince Lewis of Brunſ- 
c marched in the train at the 
4 of their reſpective ſquadrons 
guards, The artillery was fired 
the ſame time from the ram- 


1s; the bells rung; and the 


dtholder, with his royal bride, 


re conducted to their apart- 


nts amidſt the acclamations of 
people. The whole town was 
zenificently illuminated at night. 
is eyening their highneſſes 
e their appearance at the 
uch theatre; and on Thurſ- 
y next the prince of Orange will 
ea ball and ſupper at the old 
rt, with which the public feſ- 
al will conclude. . . 

A breakfaſt, was' given to the 


nds of the marquis of Kildare, 
the Rotunda in the New Gar- 
u, in Dublin, of which the fol- 


ing is the bill of fare: 
100 rounds of beef: roo neats 
ges: 1000 * ditto 1 100 
ed pies : 100 firloins of beef: 
d geeſe roaſted: 100 turkies 
to: 100 ducks ditto : 100 pul- 
ditto : 100 wild fow! : 1000 
ack loaves: 2000 large prints 
dutter: 100 weight of Glou- 
er cheeſe: tea, coffee, and 
Kolate, in abundance : 2000 
Pon cakes : 4000 plain ditio: 
dams, 2509 bottles of wine: 
a moſt ſplendid and large py- 
udof ſweetmeats in the mid- 
of the deſert in the centre of 
room ; likewiſe a great num- 
ot ſtands of jelly, and a cu- 
* fountain playing, hand- 
ly omamented with ivy, Kc. 
\ This day the right bon. 
the lord mayor, aldermen, 
commons of the city of Lon - 


[147 
don, in common- council aſſem- 
- bled, waited. on his majeſty; and 
being introduced to his majeſty by 
the right hon. the earl of 'Hert- 
ford, lord chamberlain of his ma- 
jeſty's houſhold, James Eyre, elq; 
the recorder, made their compli- 
ments in the following addreſs. 

To the king's moſt excellent 
majeſty. Q47 5 

May it pleaſe your majeſty, 
We your majeſty's moſt duti- 
ful and loyal ſubjects, the lord 
mayor, aldermen, and commons 
of the city of London, in com- 
mon- council aſſembled, happy in 
every occaſion of approaching your 
—_ preſence with our moſt duti- 
ful congratulations, beg leave to 
expreſs our unfeigned joy on t he 
ſafe delivery of that moſt excellent 
princeſs the queen, and the fur- 
ther encreaſe of your royal family 
by the birth of another prince. 

We cannot but feel ourſel 
deeply intereſted in every event 
which affects the illuſtrious houſe 
of Hanover, under whoſe mild 

vernment the , Britiſh ſubje ca 

ave, for more than half a cen- 
tury, been bleſſed with a full en- 
joy ment of their civil and religious 
rights, and a ſeries of happineſs. 
unknown to the ſame extent in any 
former period. 34 F, 
Permit us therefore, royal Sit, 
at the ſame time, humbly to offer 
our ſincere condolence on the 
much lamented death of your ma · 
jeſty's royal brother the duke of 
York, whoſe many eminent and 
princely virtues have . moſt np 
endeared his 'memory to all your 
majeſty's loyal ſubjects, and made 
the private loſs of the royal fa- 
mily, a public misfortune, 

May the divine providence 
long preſerve your majeſty ; and 

i 8 2 may 


o 
- 


—O— — _Y>*>» 


| 
| 
| 
| 
k 
| 


248] 
may there never be wanting one 
of your Majeſty's royal deſcen- 
dants to be the guardian of our 
moſt happy conſtxution!; 
. Signed by order of court, 
I AMES HODGES.“ 
To which addreſs bis majeſty was 

pleaſed to return this moſt gra- 
cious, auſwer:: I 

«I thank you for this loyal ad- 
dreſs, aid far the fatisfaftion you 
.expreſs in the encreaſe of my fa. 
mily : Thoſe. expreſſions of your 
zealous attachment cannot but be 
agreeable to me: The religion 
and liberties of my people 0 
have been, and ever ſhall be, 
<onſtant objects of my care and 
attention; and 1 ſhall: eſteem it 


one of . my firſt duties to inſtil the 


ſame principles into thoſe who may 
ſucceed me. „ 204. 236119 

I regard your condolence on 
the melancholy event of the Duke 
of York's. death, as an additional 
proof of your. attachment to me 


and my family; and I take, this 


firſt opportunity of expreſſiig my 
thanks for it. : 116 5 

They were all received very 
raciouſly, and had the honqur to 
257 his majeſty's hand. | 
4th . This mording early a ter- 
147. ible fre broke out at the 
houſe of Mr. Bailey, turner and 
chandler, near Gray's-Inn-Lane, 
Holborn, which entirely con- 
ſumed the ſame, together with 
another houſe, a pawn-broker's, 
adjoining, © and damaged one 
more. Tbe flames were ſo 
rapid, that Mr. Bailey and his 
family had hardly time to make 
their eſcape, undreſſed. His ſtock 
in trade, furniture, wearing ap- 


parel, &c. were deſtroyed; a young 


man, a lodger, was obliged to 
throw himſelf out of a two-pair of 


1 4 


— 
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his arm ad tbigh, and now 
without hopes of recovery, I 


foned by à lamp being leſt ba 


airs window, by which he bay 


-accident is ſaid to have been c 


ing for a lodger, which unbagg 
ſet ſire toſame ſhavings in thenq 
A number of colliers from u 
Stourbridge, in Worceſterſhire, f 
ſembled In à riotous manne; 
Kidderminſter- market, and hy 
Joined by other perſons, to 1 
number of near 2000, forced 
farmers to fell their wheat atg 
buſhel, which before was (old 
78. and at the ſame time oll 
them to ſell their butter at 6 
pound, which before was ſald 
8d. They pajd for what they k 
and then went home quietlyj. 

At Mr. Dudley's; iron- 
monger and procer, in Stour- * 
bridge, by ſome means a ſpat 
fire flew into a barrel of gun 
der, which was in a back u 
houſe, while © Mr. Dudley. 
there, and blew up the wit 
e and buried him in 
ruins, from whence he wad 
out a moſt miſerable ſpeſtac 
yet there are hopes of: his 
covery : adjoining to the build 
was a lockſmith's ſhop, in wi 
ſeveral men were at work, 8 
were by the + concuſſion, 
forced : out the windows of 
—_ thrown confuſedly a; 
each other. One man receinel 
mortal wound in his belly from 
inſtrument one of his ſhopa 
was at work with, and die 
after. The violence of the 
broke che windows of ſeien 
jacent houſes. | 
A gentlewoman in Howe 
whoſe buſtfind bad preſcatel 
with a ticket, put up prayen u 
church the day before dn 
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e auer wenge, The 
15 congregation are 
rae 15 Oe —_—_— C3. perſon 
7 in a new ungert ing.” 
It a lack broker, 
| his pocket F in .Jona- 
an's cofſee-boule of 50 lottery < 
ckets, the value of which (at the 
rice then ſold) is 800. The 
me evening three other brokers 
xd their pockets picked of their 
rſes, one containing 62 guineas, 
zother ſeyen, re the third five. 
Ine of the pic gets. has been 
nee e ae whom 35 of 
e tickets were recovered ; the 
ther 1 5 he ſaid were carried to 
plland by his accomplices. 
A coloured * of, the French 
engraved on copper: was 
e off,, in. dis majeſſy ; pre- 
fce, by M. Gautier, aſſiſted by 
u of his ſons. The, work was 
ppleated in fix mir nes, and the 
_ came 24 finiſhed with all 


cours of alle wen was held at 
Ln Wen Ag was or- 


nf to be pail; ta the widow 
ile late, worthy alderman 
Eee. as à teſtimony of the 
ſe. they entertained of his ever 
: ing teady and _ to ſerve 
fellow. citiaens - 
A notian was inthe court 
Temme , pleas for a new trial 
et afide * verdict given 22 
* in the Borough, for 
ages, for brea ing a 
. *. legs by new. ſetting it; 
| pon hearing the merits of the 
ie argued, the court over- ruled 


* and confirmed the ver- th 


„ This morning Ne. 3379» 
doe drawn 4 prize of twenty 

8 pounds. It is the pro- 
of lr. Alder, a cooper and 


1749 
Publican, at Abingdon; i in Berks. 
The broker who went from town 
. bim the news, he com- 
pu imented with 1601. All the 
ll in the town were ſet a "gs 
ing! be galled in his -neig 
hours, promiſed to aſſiſt this with 
a capital ſum, that with another, 
gave away plenty of liquor, and 
vowed to lend a poor cobler (his 
old penny cuſtomer) money to bu 


leather to. ſtock his ſtall ſo full, 


that he ſhould not be able to — 
into it to work; aud laſtly, he 
promiſed to buy 'a new coattr for 
the coachman who brought him 
down the ticket, and to-give'a ſer 
of ds good horſes as. could be 
bought for money. © 
c 2 Wedneſday in the at 
„the body of a; gentleman 
was — drowned juſt off Bil- 
lingſgate, ſuppoſed to have miſſed 
his . in the fog ; he had in his 
s:2 watch, two guineas, 2 
hve and | thr ; ſome' filver, 
and & dollar, and filver N 14 
his hes. 
On Wedneſday F ws Me. 
Cox, needlemaker in a 


S g over to Bridewel, he 


e thickneſs of the miſſed 


x >. and ſell into the hone 


cloſe. to Blick-friafs . wharf, and 
was found ſuffacated/in the mud. 
This day his: miJeſty,*'at- © 24th, 
tended by the duke of An- *4 
caſter, and the earl is 
went iti his ffate-coach to t 
houſe of peers, and opened the 
preſeht of parliament with 
a. moſt gre york — this 


rane: 7 
A coutt of common-· o 
held af Guildhall, when a petition 
wy the hon. loaſe of 2 2 
ting to the preſent high price 
proviſions, was read and * 
3 to, 


- = 


— & 
N _ 


— —— 
— — 
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22 
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ext January, which is the king's 


birth-day. 
Ephraim Philpot of North Kel- 


Hub near Taunton in Somerſetſhire, 
3 aving ſome difference with his 
ne deter, went into the field where 
Dae was, and ſhot him dead, He 
t High Was fince been apprehended, and 
| ybung zmmitted to priſon, 

e. N The caſe of Mr. Gibſon, 
e thin ch. on a ſpecial verdict, was 
oth WWroved by council, before the 
An o icht hon. lord Mansfield, and 


ine more of the judges, in the 
xchequer-chamber Weſtminſter 
tall, for upwards of three hours: 
ir lordſhips are to give their 
pinion on the caſe next term. 
tract of a letter from Charles- 
Town, South. Carolina, Oct. 2. 
« Wedneſday laſt, Michael 
ackenfuſs, diſpatched by the 
oſtmaſter-general with the mail 
dr St, Auguſtine, returned here, 
id gives the following account, 
d which he has made oath : Sep- 
ember 2oth, three days after 


„ but o@zving Savannah, he reached the 
dom a ore on Santilly-river, kept by 
ut he mes Lemmon, who told him, 
by wier the day before, while George 
of en ils, Benjamin Baker, Jeremiah 
at the yy, and one Cummins, were 


nving ſome cattle acroſs a run of 
ter near the ſaid Wylly's houſe, 
e three laſt-mentioned were fired 
en and killed upon the ſpot, 
ils made his eſcape, and rode 
wards Wylly's, where he ſaw 
de Indians killing two women, 
Ire children, and old Mr. Mills, 
* own father, on which he rode 
t; he knew the Indians to be 
retks, belonging to the village 
Allatchway, who, to the num- 
of 15, had been for ſome 
de hunting in that neigh- 
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[151 
bourhood. The houſe where the 
murder was committed is in Eaſt- 
Florida, on St. Mary's river, fif- 
teen miles above the Ferry, which 
he reached on the 22d ; but find- 
ing no boat, and no anſwer from 
the Ferry-houſe on the other ſide, 
he ſuppoſed the people were fled, 
and not being able to croſs the 
river, he was obliged to return.” 

Letter from the Eaſt-Indies, 

« On the 10th of September, 
1766, came to our garden near 
Tranquebar, a Mooriſh or Ma- 
hometan prieſt, a dwarf, aged 45 
years: his ſize was ſcarce that of 
an ordinary child of four years 


old. What was remarkable in this 


caſe was, that he was not at all 


mis ſhapen, but all his limbs ſeemed 


as well proportioned from head to 
foot as thoſe of any other perſon, 
He ſung in the Perſian, but un- 
derſtood very little of the Mala- 
bar language. The former go- 
vernor of Madrafs had his image 
caſt in braſs, fince the dwarf him- 
ſelf could not be perſuaded to 

to Europe. He walked a little in 
our plantation to look about him; 
but as walking was troubleſome 
to him on account of a dlſorder in 
his breaſt, one of our people car- 
ried him on his arms like a child, 
which he liked very well.” 

This autumn has 'been fatal to 
the horſes in America, as well as 
England and Holland; The dif 
temper there has been attended 
with fatal effects; in the province 
of New- Jerſey, it has. carried off 
almoſt all their young horſes and 
colts; and in ew- Noglind the 
havock it has made is very ruinous, 

Thetide ebbed and flow-- 28th, 
ed about five in the morn- ' 
ing, twice in an hour and a half, 

4 | at 
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mord to defifoy. then 


"Th been 2 pridce, fourth; 
of their ma Jetes Was 
3 bar” op 8 f London, 


anterbury 


goth. , 


baptintd b 
(a acbb 


Geng hal e GS the name of 
hair ſerthe highneſſes 


Pdward. 
the hereditary, pridce and princeſs 


of Brunſwick, the reigning prince 


of MecKlenburgh- Strelitz, and her 
al highneſs the princefs of 
eſſe were ſponſors by proxy: 
A body of weavers, ary with. 
rafty ſwords, piſtol other 
oeihive eagle, rs at; 


Houſe on Safffon-hill, with an in- 


Uo to deſtroy the work in the 
ms of an eminent weaver near 


lace, but were happily diſ. 
ney 


without much mi chief, 


Zone of them were app prehended, 
an being examined efore 
juſtices at Hicks's-hal), it 8 
ed that two claſſes of weavers. 
were nivtuifly combined to dif. 


: treſs each other, namely the en- 


25 . narrow weavers. The 


e weavers were ſuppoſed to 
be Lug A the narrow weavers, 


Becauſe, neans of their en- 
ginès, pt of them could do as 
uch in one ay, as ſix of the o 


tler, And the ſame kind of work 


ſon 
eter- 
m: The men 
Wh6 wete taken up were engine 
weavers, and they urged in their 
favour that they gnly aſſembled i in 
det to defen thenifelves from a 

ty of the others who pers ex- 
ecded to riſe. As they had don ? 
nd miſchief, they werea A ce det tin 
with-a ſevere n 7 05 not 
d a pct to. * ciyil ma- 


equally good; for which 
e Harrow weavers Wers 


los of 
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About twelve the ſame ni 
d of 2 — it 

s. inn lane, di covered 
11 ſhirt that 7 


ad jumped uu 
of 1 . pair 7 ſtairs mar 


his fl pitching on the 


oeft-hoaſe 11 . broke his fall 
auc the man had received no by 


He. a upid at firſt, 
auld believe nothing of the mat: 
but recovering himſelf, ad 


1 himſelf naked in the firey, 
E was 4 affected at his & 
Iveran 
, Hou particulars relative to tl 

the bri Dolphin, capt, 

John Matbone, j Bape as to New 

ports be off Rand F which wa 
et on oft that place in 
laff P Jay 
„% When the Dolphin had a: 

fived off Point Judith from | 


© 1 25 was within five mile 


lang, at half after ty 
558 RA night, a negro boy veal 
down between degks, among 
rum, where there ſtood ſevenl 
Nl of water, and (a1 
ays) with an intention to d 
fome. water, but _ miſtook, ax 
broached a caſk of rum; att 
ſame time the door of the k 
tern, in which, he carried! 
candle, being open, and the c 
e falling i into the rum, ſet it 
fire: This ſo affrighted the by 
that he neglected to ſtop the m 
ing of the rum, and in leſs th 
IE a minute the head of thee 
ew out, and the flames were! 
mediately communicated to | 
caſks more, all between decks 
that all polible means uſed to 


ui it prove entirely 18 
el ; he veſlel was alli 

pu very few min tes, and 

Lead) reduced 2 * 
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the number of le, in- 
pg t rs, r to 
ſy orror that mult be 
eft to the reader's imagin 
nong many of them ſubliſted the 
| endearing connec- 
ions of huſband and wife, pa- 
at and child, brother and fifter, 
be, between whom the mercileſs 
Iams were now effecting a cruel 
ad inevitable ſeparation ; and it 
3s with the utmoſt difficulty that 
foul on board ſayed his lite, 
There were 11 paſſengers, viz. 
Mr. John Henry, Mr. Nathaniel 
teen, and another 
Mrs. Henry, Mrs. Storer, Mils 
inn Storer; Miſs Frances Storer, 
Miſs Maria Storer, Miſs Sarah 


of Newport, Rhode ad, was 
upwards of 200 tons burthen, was 
turning from her firſt voyage, 
with a rich and valuable cargo, 
dt within three or four 
Hours ſail 'of that hatbour when 
the above misfortune happened. 
The veſſel and cargo were valued 
at 4o0ol. fterling, and the effects 
of the paſſengers at 2000l. ſter- 


luding paſſen 


| ome months ago three 1 
a 75 f the dae, of Saal, 
lace in Venetian Dalma- 
1 Budoa, a trading and 
e now learn 
at they haye at their head a 
chief, who calls himſelf. 
phen Czar III. 


2 town. - 


to Which he 
. title of aer Servo- 
ant of ſervants, | 


aim, in a'm naftery 
— Sue or Greek SC men 


2 wo Two 


Non ſon r oon d armed 


7 r 
5 6. fed a = 


ildren, one 16, and t e other 
five of whom 25 


nz. Mrs, 2 Miſs 
Mr. Henry's, two cbil- 
cabbin, 7 


4 months * 


onks, where he 

1 je and tributes, 
ben, being in the 
uffocated with the ſmok 

he two ſmall boats coul 

ut, they bein thrown over be go © 
d | utmoſt difficulty, not 38 
zdy to hoiſt them; 
Mrs. Henry was upon deck, with 
ter ſiſters, and might have been 
ut; overcome 


at D "nan aly 


the gb ie 5 e 
ple of * 
le, and bene 
N rep 202 Þ i 
1 for he 50 
ty er, 755 oo 


ed with them, 
th maternal love and — 
| g. her mother cry 
Che children 1 oh, t 
be ran _ threw hr 
Pen the companip 
lame: 5 * 995 en 
i Berth th he Ott 


rat der N 


at Pons fe, 
be people, to 
jeulty, wo 92 


im 
ight o'clock 
. The above brig | 
tell, Evan and Francis 


Even two 4 
Aer about three 
arg, part of 
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rock (50 feet in length, 30 in 
Heighth, and 18 to 20 feet in 
width) fell down, and cruſhed 
three houſes, the inhabitants of 
which had juſt time to ſave them- 
ſelves by means of the alarm, 
which they received by ſome 
cracks which preceded the fatal. 
accident; one man only was dug 
out of the ruins, lightly hurt, 
having been preſerved by a cavity 
occaſioned by ſome large pieces of 
the rock. The inhabitants are 
under great conſternation, on ac- 
count of ſome more of the rock 
being in danger of falling. A 
fcilful engineer is ſent to take 
proper meaſures to guard apainſt 
che miſchief which may reſult 
from any accident of the like 
kind for the future. 8 
The expulſion of the jeſuits 

from the kingdom of Naples, 
which was long expected, is at 
Fength put in execution. On the 
Err: of this month at the ſettin 

in of the evening, the garriſon of 
that capitat was under arms, and 
the fix houfes of jeſuits were in- 
veſted by the civil officers, and a 
party of grenadiers. Six of the 
Principal magiſtrates alſo went to 
each of the houſes, and fixed a ſeal 
on all the rooms. About midnight 
ten compariies of grenadiers, and 
two hundred horſe, poſted them- 
felves in different parts of the city, 
where they prefſed a number of 
carriages, and ſent the jeſuits in 
them, guarded by a party of horſe, 
to Pozzuoli, where veſſels were 
waiting to tranſport them out of 
the kingdom. Every jeſult was 
allowed to take his 1 
which was not examined, A par- 
ty of ſoldiers is left in each of the 
houſes, till further orders are re- 
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have not yet ſailed from Pozzyj 
being detained by contrary wind. 
two armed galleys in this port hay 
orders to join them, but the pm 
* are bound to is not known, 
he ſucceſs which the affair g 
the Diſſidents has met with, is: 
ing priticipally to the private con. 
ferences, which were held at th 
houſes of prince de Repnin, the 
rince Primate, and the marſhals 
he confederacy. It was there 
greed that the king and queen 
Poland ſhall be of the Roman (Cy 
thohc religion; but that never. 
theleſs, the Diſſidents, Creeks 
and Proteſtants ſhall enjoy the 
ſame privileges as the Catholic 
throughout Poland. All the pro 
ceedings of the Diſſident: * 
henceforth be judged before a ſi. 
perior tribunal, entitled, Judician 
Mixtum, the members of which ar 


to be of different religions, ali; 
the preſident to be alternately 1 this 
Catholic, Greek, or Diſſident. 2 * 

| | 


The biſhop of Cracow, and the 
other nobles whom the Ruffa 
troops carried off, are ſtill at Wi 
na, and it becomes Every day mort 
apparent, that they will not recs 
ver their liberty, till the grant 
commiſſion and the diet ſhall hat 
terminated their fittings; 


Died, at Hexham, David Chan- ſtorm wi 
bers, weaver, aged 100. He gu rel, an; 
in the army upwardy of 30 ven © failo: 


and he was under the duke & 
Marlborough in his campaign 
His behaviour during that period 
was fuch as gained him the effet 
of his ſuperiors, and juſtly intitl 
him to an offer of that alan 
which numbers are glad to en 
by petition. In the laſt war, 0 
withſtanding he was upward 
go years of age, he again Jo 

e army, and had the bono! 


R 
0 


bt under prince Ferdinand on 
de plains of Minden ; from thence 
+ returnied again to Hexham, 
counted the loom, and continued 
orking thereat till within a very 
tle time of his death. | 

Mr. Pennifton Brooks, at Hon- 


at the ens, upwards of 40 years a con- 
in. i erable logwood cutter there. 
ſhalsd Mary Griffiths, in 2 cellar, in 
here: e Borough of Southwark, forty 
geen of ears 4 eryer of old rags, by which 


ze acquired houſes in Whitecha- 
el, to the yearly rent of 731. 
— Ritchie, Eſq; aged near 
lo, who had been purveyor to 
George I. and II. 


— PT 1 


” —_ 


| | 
e DECEMBER. 
* The 10,0001. prize drawn 
nately | ' this day, is the property of 
. c ocia, an eminent Jew- 


and e lerchant, who formerly bad a 

Ruffuf rie of the like value for himſelf, 
| at Will's purchaſed 2 third for a corre- 
Jay mort dondent abroad. J 


The Dutch Eaſt-India company 
we loſt the laſt homeward bound 
ip that was expected from Bata- 
la this year, She was wrecked in 


, ſtorm within three leagues of the 
"oY exel, and all: on . except F 
30 yean; 6 failors, periſhed, It is ſaid 
duke do J. private property, has 
.mpaign ten (oſt on board that ſhi p. 
at pern. Hamed Agen, ambaſſador 
he eien from Tripoly, had his audi- 
y be of leave of his majeſty. He 
at aſloi u honoured with extraordinary 
1 to ei $ of royal favour, and, ſince 
ar, 50% departure, has been received at 
wards c {mouth by à ſalute of all the 
un joints ns on the x; arts. TT 24 
honour 0 The following remarkable affair 
bf Wd o have happened near Frome 
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it, but the poor man ſtumbled, fell 


that a benefaction of 1001. ' had 
been received from John Spicker, 
Eſq; gol. from John Drinkwater, 
E Eſq; 1g0l,; from lord Monſon ;' 
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in Somerſetſhire : A farmer havin 
high words with his wife, and be- 
ing employed at the ſame time in 
ſomewhat wherein he had occaſion - 
for the uſe of a bill-hook, which 
he had in his hand, on ſome pro- 
vocation he gave her a cut on the 
top of the head with it, on which 
ſhe ran from him, and he after her, - 
in order (as ſuppoſed) to repeat tho 
blow, when there being a very Jeep 
well in the yard with its mouth. | 
unſtopped, the woman leaped over | 


— - — — 
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headlong into it, and was drowned, 
At a court of Chriſt's-hoſ- 


pital, the preſident declared 3d. 


91. from the hon. George Vena- ol 
les Vernon; 200 guineas from # 
Joſeph Martin, Eſq; and the like 1 
ſum from John Durand, Eſq; the 1 
preſent high ſheriff for Surry. 1 
The court of Common Pleas, on 
Saturday, delivered their opinions 
in the great inſurance cauſe, where- 
in John Drinkwater, Eſq ;./ was 
plaintiff, and the Royal Exchange 
aſſurance· ice, defendants; on a 
caſe reſerved, whether a loſs by 
fireat Norwich, an the riots there, 
was within the exceptions of 
the company's policy ? When 
the court gave judgment for the 
plaintiff, 1 Wa O7 4 


From the Votes of the Houſe of Cen- 
en. of Ireland, 


Jauis, ** Neuembris, 1767. 
Reſolved, That it appears to this 
committee, that the penſions placed 
_ this eſtabliſhment (exclufive 
of the French, and military pen- 
lions) for 2 years, from the 2 wu 
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of March 1765, to the. 2gth of 
March 1767, exceed the whole 
charges of the reſt of the civil litt 
60,6881; 75: 03d; . 

; Reſolved, That it appears by the 
public accounts, that the charge of 
the civil eſtabliſhment,” for two 
years preceding Lady-day 1751, 
amounted to 146, 13 J. 8's. 4 3d, 
and that the charge of che m_ 
eſtabliſhment, for the ewo- 
preceding Lody-day e767) amouiin-: 
ed to 257,988 I. 68. to d. and 
that the Laekence h. an excetding 
of 111,853 1 188. y in the twWo 
laſt years. rk 4 

His aje came to. the 
7th. houſe of peers, and gave the 
royal aſſent to, - 

An att co probibir che 4 xporta-' 
tion of — 9 grain, meat; malt, 
flour, breud, bifeuit, and ſtarch, 
andalfo the extraction of low 


wines and ſpirits from wheat aud 
Oct ck an —ͤ— bouſe under 
= repair; adjoming td the roſe th 


wheat- flour. 118 

An act for Aſiviny - de impe 
tation: of heat -whear- flour, 
leys bartey-niead; oats, — 
meal, rye, aud 22 duty free: 
and to Allow the impchtation of 
wheat and wheat from Afri- 
ca, ſor 4 limited dme, free of 


"The corp tioh of Brite, and 
of merchants. of that cĩ- 

27 Take commifons to Dantzick 
feveral- thpuſunu quarters of 
wheat to be imported there, which 
thoſe bodies intend to ll to the 
rata low price, 8 

A butcher in liquor went to a 
Public houſe in Briſtol, and having 
a Pint of beer was defired' by the 
udlady to go home; oh which 
Ke began cnn and abuſing her, 
and after feveral' words he drew 
out hit knife, | and fait thut he 
would a ſoon run it into her as 


— 
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he would ſtick a pig; and making 
ſome advances towards her, the 
huſhand was , ſo, ſtruck with the 


fright;, that he dropped down on Ste 
the fpat, and. exfiired inſtantly, hou 
A fellow vas committed to Wy. in 
wick gaol fat defrauding Mr. |o em 
Kendrick of Bermingham, in ]uly — 


laſt, of 221 l. 15. wich which je 


immediately went off to France; his e 
and an , his return from thence af uns 
week was apprehended at Holme conti 
Chapel, in his way to Warringia N jedi 
in Labgaſhire, . where he bad hind WF bot 
himſelf to work in ↄnie of the glab. WY anoth 
houſes there, in order to obtain the WY ther 
art of waking, . glaſs,. add then wy WW appe: 
to return to France. He was ſer. Wi day n 


vant.ta_Mr. Kendrick, and wa 
ſent with bills to the above amount 
to the bank in ng bi, far 
caſh, which having obtained, be 
made off. 

Yeſterday mornivg, bott for 


vern add alehonſe in (Curio: 
ſtreet,” fell: down, and caritt 
with it part of tie alhou(s, it 


which were ſeveral bdgert, dea ep, 
whom were killed; — a man, bis aſfif 
woman with child, and chree ch lifeleſs 
dren. Several others. were nud carr) 
bruiſed, and carriett tu St. Ba ruck 1 


lomew's hofpital, among Io 
bn wpobr won dugout oh | 
ruins,” Who had a young) chill 
the beoufh no de: . 


N 27. 


ld, uwe Bartley; of Ne 7 

wick" townſhip,” inr{Bucks e, th 
has ſent to a gentleman in this en iami 
the following affeftm marmue dove, 
the ſudlden — Mr. — ul ſcene 


Stewart, of that gowhſhip, i 


| three ſons, Joſeph, John, and Ben- 
wy 2 happened after the 
1 the following manner, viz, Mr. 

vn 00 Stewart having a well near his 
Y. houſe, about 30 feet. deep, that 
Wu. in ſummer was uſually dry, he 
r. Ju. employed a well-digger, on the 
n July 224 ult, to fink it deeper, who, 
ich be after working in-it ſame time, told 
rant; his employer it was fo damp and 
ce lat unwhaleſome, that he could not 
Iolmez continue to work. Upon this 
nge jection, 4 fire was kindled at the 
4 hind bottom, in order to prepare it for 
e glu another trial on Monday. Whe⸗ 
tain the ther this fire continued burning 
hen appears uncertain; but on Mon- 


was ſe day morning, about ſun· riſe, Mr. 
nd vu Stewart, accompanied by ſeveral 
amount of his children, ſons and daugh- 
ham far WY ters, went to the well, when o- 
ned, u pb, a young lad, was ſent down 

1 (by a ladder) to fee if the fire was 
ogt for perfectly extinguiſhed. The un- 
aſe unde happy youth had ſcarcely reached 
roſe w the bottom before he was firuck 
Cube motionleſs by a noxious vapour, 

| - carr and as it was imagined by thoſe 
houſe, above, that he had fallen by a miſs- 
10 612d ep, John went immediately to 
2 min, bis aſſiſtance, and taking his then 
three c fcleſs body in his — in order 
vere mut carry him up, he was himſelf 
t. Barth ruck in like manner, and had not 
og e power to ſave either his brother 
out of deer himſelf. The father, c_— 
ig) child hat Joſeph was hurt by a fall, a 


that John was unable to get him 
up, went haſtily down to them, 
and taking hold of the former, 
hen claſped in the arms of the 


neoully affected; and, in a ſhort 
pace, they all fell dead together. 
Benjamin (who, with his five fiſters 
Above, was beholding the diftreſs- 
ul ſcene, and judging the true 
ic) in his anxiety of mind, re- 
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uſual from the place, he 


latter, he was likewiſe inſtanta- 
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"ſolved to go to the relief of his 
father and” brothers. 


His filial 
and fraternal affection was ſo great, 
that no treaties. could ſwerve him 


from ＋ He told his 


mother a 


ſiſters, that he would 
take a bottle of camphire, which 
was given him to make uſe of as 


occaſion ſhould require, and that 


the moment he felt any thing un- 
ould 
leave it. The unfortunate your 
man deſcended, and ſoon met wi! 
the ſame deplorable fate. The 


bodies were ſoon after taken up, 


and all poſſible means uſed to re 

vive them, but in vain, ? 
' This melancholy affair has been 

the means of diſcovering the fol- 


lowing effectual remedy. 


« Draw a quantity of water 
out of the well, and pour it back 
again, repeating the ſame about 
an hour; the next day let down 
a candle into by and, if it burns 
bright, any perſon ma down 
ws tha bottqm of the Nt with 
ſafety; if it does not, repeat the 
former operation till it does 

A cauſe came on to be tried 1. 


in Doctors Commons, be- 
tween an eminent tradeſman in 
Piccadilly and his wife, for re- 
peated acts of cruelty, adultery, 
and giving her the foul diſeaſe, 
and —— — uſage, 111 after 
many learned arguments, (the in- 
1 of the wife not being in 
the leaſt impeached) the jadge pro- 
nounced the man to have bee! 
uilty both of the 'cruelty and 
Fdultery; and divorced the wo- 
man from her huſband, and con- 
demned him in full coſts, to the 
ſatis faction of the whole court. 
On Thurſday laſt was tried at 
Guildhall, a cauſe wherein a pawn- 
broker of this city was ſued __ 
e 
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the ſtatute of uſury, for taking and after being reprehended, 2 
more than legal intereſt for the admoniſhed to behave © peaceahjy 
loan of a large ſum of money upon for the future, were diſcharged, 
a parcel of jewels, &c. The The ſeſſions ended at the 
plaintiff plainly youreng, fifty Old Baily, when three re. 140. 
pounds had been fo: lent by the ceived ſentence of death; fory, 
pawnbroker, a verdi& for that ſum two were ſentenced to be traut. 
was given for the- plaintiff ; and ported for ſeven years, and three 
as the above ſtatute ſubjects the for fourteen years, ſix were brand. 
lender of money upon illegal in- ed in the hand, two ordered to be 
tereſt to pay treble the ſum lent, whipped, and thirty-three di 
the pawnbroker muſt pay the plain- charged by proclamation. 
tiff 150]. beſides coſts of ſuit. Among thoſe capitally convid. 
On Saturday laſt the wife of ed, was one Henry Domine for 
Thomas Upton, coachman, near forging a iſſory note, payabls 
Red-lion-ſquare, who on Thurſ- to himſelf, with intent to defraud 
day laſt was delivered of two ſons John Reid, victualler, in Cler- 
and a daughter, was ſaſely de- kenwell. He had the impudence 
livered of a fourth child. to arreſt the man by virtue of the 
In the courſe. of laſt week up- ſaid note. | 
wards df 20, oco quarters of oats, . Province of Maſſachuſett-Bay. 
-000 quarters of wheat, 4000 Council Chamber, Oct. 15, 1767, 
quarters of barley, and, zcoo Preſent, his excellency the gv- 
quarters of rye, were imported vernor in council. 
into the tiver from foreign parts; His excellency having com- A mo 
the greateſt quantity that has been municated to the council a letter 
known for- ſome years in one from the right hon. the carl d 


5th, 
j otice, 


oſe lay 


week 2 4. + ++ . Shelburne, one of his majeſhy WK. 6:0" 
Wedneſday vight about 400 Principal ſecretaries. of ſtate, i. r 755, 
weavers, armed with cutlaſſes, , Cloling an order of his majeſſj is ws found 
batchets, &c. aſſembled in Brick- priyy council, by which bis mu. ot to 5 
lane, in order to deſtroy the looms Jeſty has been pleaſed to diſalo n off . 
of a worſted lace weaver there. Mr. and reject an act paſſed by us the fe 
Hurford, þigh conſtable of the di. great and general court or aſſembly im à ba 
viſion, attended with a number af of this province, in Decembe N the 110 
officers in order to oppoſe them; 1766, igtituled. : \n at i, juſt v. 
bat, being overpowered, he was granting compenſation. to the ſub WF kim. 
obliged to take refuge, with his ferers, and of free and enen n ap] re 
aſſiſtants, in the neighbouring pardon, indemnity, and oblivioh I; yo 
houſes. A party ef the guards, to the offenders in the late times 0 
however, being ſent for from the Advtſed and ordered, That he „Gui 
Tower, the rioters. were ſoon diſ- tice be given in the Maſſachuſett captain 
perſed ; and upwards of 40 of gazette, that the ſaid ac h WWW 2 fur 
them yr and conveyed to New- allowed and rejected, that ch dhe for 
Priſon, Clerkenwell, and Clerken- perſon concerned therein ma} Ning the 1, 
well-Bridewell; and yeſterday they vern themſelves accordingly. wyage; 
were examined at Hicks's Hall, By order of his excellent) o nd for il 


"apes, an 


> 


her infants, 
roi ar 40 


bebte 
nd ency. 


dg dead 


5 750 ſix a ay 
and ſo would 2 11 
comman ty officer put a flop to 
hem. 1 2 ſtanding 
þ * l ing er let his com- 
des ſuffer wit nay attempting 
methin for their ſafety, put 
hand” into 3 | bucket of tar 
With hich he rabhed his nodes, - 
er lip, and mquth, ſlung bim- 
in à cope, and went down. 
without meeting with any annoy- 
ce from the wa water, and 
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The bill to continue, the du 
on malt, mum, cyder, and perry 
for the Ee of che enſung 


Ear. 
" The hill ta paniſh mutiny u 
— and for the better py, 


ons of the army, and their guy, 


. i to nf 
who EH 0 
2 22 uy ON or N. 19 
n the times by la; 


2 Hh allowing a Waker tune . mort 
Ago. net 
be bill x0 alloy the inpors ſet 
tion of Indian corn, or mai; 

from the Ameriean colonies, . bree, 


limited time, free of duty, 
And allo to pk * 
The hquſe. 


n 490 
to the 2th, 1 7 
Commons to the 14th of hou 


Lee of a letter from cu 


ſent them all up one was dag 17 18. 
found quite dead, 4 45 tee of the «© 4 ſday night y + 
ers Were wth greateſt dif- Pari murder was eumben 
culty ſayed ſayed p ablich a, | 6 2 of Brid 4 $' Tor 
rayers were urling, 1 woman, er 
20th. read” .in all HY po 1 kept 5 little = in St. Gilg fam 
2 8 Ireland pariſh in this town. She war 
ajeſty wa George III. Fiore about two o'clock & 
2 Oat Fs he prince of Dan, Fas , by ode Ja 
Vie. and all ho royal family ; Bell, who 2 r door wlll 
ing t e firſt time the royal fa- went 1 and found the old 
* y of En aud wy been pray- 72 dead on the floor, * pen 
far in ho þ p85 ic manner by © ſcales and a Hor 0 hever 7 
he pap! boce the xe- lying. by ber. obleme 
volution ors on the rig ye 10 o is even 
15 JR t to the d, a 8 ve her eat, tes, 
208 houſe of peers, 4 9 by which the was beat u rally jj 
the duke, of Ancaſter, and the three more on 2 forehead, e ccrbong 


earl of Orford, and gave the 4 
Aſſent to, 

The bill for granting an aid to 
his majeſty by a land- tar, to be 
0 in Great- Britain, for che 

ice of the year 1768, 


in her throat, which pet 


into the cavity of her lupgs; # ployme 
another large wound that : ver refi 
under her ſhoulder-boue. E 
nine o'clock on Tueſday rf ders exy 
one Sarah Collins, a gi er. x. 
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t N on, was ſent by 
het mother to Burlin 's, Who ſee- 


Fr61 
Education of youth, "ey 
and at innsof court, 35, 000 o 


r door ſe- Law, fuits, and ſeek- 


„ und was anſwered by 
z wice, Which the took to be 2 
man's, Bridget is gone do bed.“ 
The coroner's ing ueſt broug 
— verdict wilful murder by 
me perſon ot perſons unknown.” 


ing employments, 19;008 o 
By Mil Ates, ; HY 
and articles relating 
to the army, re- . 
ctuiting, c. 144,205 14 
Adventurers to Ame. J 


majeſty, it cbmpaſſtion to rica, 480, oo © 
ſuch 2 and people in fnſurance of thips; 30, 00 © 
tide, as, by the length of court- By retits'raiſed by abs © 


moutnings, are, in Anis time of 
lit and dearneſs of 
L =P 


bireQions' for 5 
ſbr the Fatute And 
N. onde 


— . 
A' chapter f 90 bo wo 


ummoned to — 3s 40. | 


ty His age 
a — 86th Aerlared duly e. 


i; and was inveſted with the 
825 wo order, with che u- 


r gl abſentecs 
2 lebend lately publifhed 
„i 55 * that there is 


hever reſidle there, 
dblemen aud gen- 
temen of great TL 


EN Mira,” 0 
Neurbonal abſentees, 134,500 
doſe who have em- 34 FA at 
ployments and ne- 


Tent lords, for coals. 

to England aud 
Scotland, and vas 4 
| rlonsorherattietes, 200, o 


— 
oy t,e69,392, 14 


A FR og ſet in from the 
E. S. E. which was folowed,{by a 
deep ſnow; by whit the naviga- 
tion of the Tiber Thames Ras been 
obſtructed, —— 3 
All over the Kit 1 . 
lt a meefſug e the cotporation 
6f Windſor; it was tnanfrigh 

reed, to preſent the dtikey” 

loureſter and N G berdadd with 
the freedom of that antĩent boob 

A letter from Vienna, 5 
Our court hath” reteiyed from th 
of Madrid forte Uffpatches rela- 
tive to the thpite which the ca. 
cholic king Was defired to makè of 
one of the atchdutcheſſes to be 
ueen of Nitples ; this choice ha 

len on archdutcheſs Cato. 
line, who is a year, and ſome 
months youn ger. than the late 
archdutchefs 2 1 On 
formality of Jo ding her royal 
highneſs in märriage for bis Slci- 
lian majeſty, hs Joſt been made, 
and the portrait bf that monarch 
hath been preſented to the prin- 
ceſs, The departufe of I 


{Z] 


— — . ͤ——u— 


* 
— — — 
— — O_o 


— — — = 
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ceſs for my -will take place to- . 
Wards the ſpring, as ſoon as the 
public roads ſhall be paſſable. 
ach. A fire broke out next a 
Fenn cabinet · maker's in Houndi- 
ditch, which conſumed that houſe, 
a large ſtock of timber, new fur- 
niture, . &c. and alſo two other 
dwelling-houſes adjoining, with 
many — workſhops, and 
warehouſes. Among the goods 
conſumed was 1000l. worth of 
furniture, juſt finiſhed for Mr. 
David Barclay, and intended to 
have been carried home in a few 


days. It is remarkable that a fire 


broke out the ſame day at the ſaid 
Mr. Barclay's ſtables at Hackney, 
and deſtroyed two fine hunters, 
with three or four other horſes. 
Ah His majeſty having been 
30 en. graciouſly pleaſed to ſignify 
his intention of filling up the vacant 
ſtall of the principal companion of 
the moſt hon. military order of 
the bath, in the room of his late 
royal highneſs the duke of Cum- 
berland: | | 


This day ſeveral of the offi- 
cers of the order attended at St. 
James's, 
The ſovereign wearing the rib- 
bon, with the ſymbol of the order 
pendant to it, Henry Hill, Eſq; 
ntleman uſher, bearing the ſcar- 
trod, and habited in the mantle 
of the order, and Samuel Horſey, 
Eſq;. Bath King of arms, in his 
mantle, bearing on a cuſhion the 
ribbon, with the badge of the or- 
der, preceded his royal highneſs 
prince Frederick, ' ſupported by 
the - earls of Cholmondley and 
Breadalbane, the two ſemior knights 
of the order, .a gentleman uſher, 
daily waiter, carrying the ſword of 
fate, The ſword being delivered 
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kiſſed his, majeſty's hand; and 


by the carl of Breadalbane to th 
ſovereign, his royal  highne 
kneeling was knighted ; Then the 
earl of Choldmondley having x. 
ceived the ribbon from Bath k; 

of arms, preſented it to the þ 
vereign, who put the ribbon om 
his royal highneſs's right ſhoulder: 
After which his royal highuel 


riſing up, retired, 

The ceremony was performel 
after the levee, in his. majeſy! 
cloſet, ſeyeral great officers of th 
court pain projent: n 

. His majeſty has been, graciouly 
pleaſed, in confideration 5 the tex 
der years of his royal highac 
prince Frederick, to grant a di 
penſation under his royal fig. 
nual and ſeal of the order, decly 
ing it to be his royal pleaſur, 
that the conſerring the degree 
knighthood by the ſword of ful 
ſhall be ſufficient to inveſt his roja 
highaeſs fully and effeQually wid 


tho . pes in 4 
this order, in as ample manner 0G. facul 
if his royal highneſs had perh re thar 
nally performed all. the accuſing... , 
ſolemnities. [Gazecze.,) . fifteen 
As the hon, Maſs Finch, dauph the ; 


cries having alarmed the ſerv 
it was happily extinguiſhed . 
time enough to ſave her life. 

The froſt was ſo ſeyere in % 
weſt. of England, that a cap 
ter at work for Mr, Robbins, 
Didbarton in Glouceſterſhire, 
ing put a key into his mouth, U 
the ſkip of his lips by, avg, 
out again. The cold at Hud 
Bay, and in Greenland, i 01 
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re at certain ſeaſons, that cold 
ON has the effect of red - hot iron 
\ the hand that touches it. 
A letter from Rome obſerves, 
lat all the diſaſtrous events that 
n affect the church, ſeem to be 
nited under the preſent Pope. In 
rance, Spain, Portugal, and 
aples, the Jeſuits are expelled. 
Poland, where the church is 
ſſeſſed of great eſtates, they 
Ik of re-uniting them to the go. 
rament, The nobility of the 
ngdom, though Roman Catho- 
s, yet alarmed at the too great 
wer of the clergy, are come, it 
ſaid, into the propoſal, to 
nich is added, that the pri- 


ue himſelf is not far from 
ing of the ſame way of think - 


The faculty of Theology at 
ns, have printed their decree 
Wi cenſure on the book of Beliſa- 
s, It forms a volume of 123 
pes in 4to. in Latin and French. 
le faculty who thereby immor- 
ze that which they would pro- 
abe, have confined themſelves 
W fifteen propoſitions extracted 
the 15th chapter of Monſ. de 
rmontel's work, inſtead of 37, 
their commiſſioners had at 

deligned to condemn. 
Ley write from Warſaw, of 
21ſt paſt, that the great affair 
the diflidents was entirely con- 
ied and figned to their advan- 
+ They and the Greeks are 
we a church in this capital, 
ples and ſchools in all the diſ- 
bs of the proviaces of the king- 
b, and of the great dutchy of 
uama; on condition, that if 
yrs a oy to build any in 
ns, ey ſhall be obliged 
ddtain leave for that — 
L the king: the nobles, how- 
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ever, ſhall be at liberty to grant 
them the ſame favour in their re- 
ſpective territories : further, the 
diſſidents and diſunited may make 
uſe of bells and organs, adminiſter 
baptiſm, marry and bury, accord- 
ing to their own form, without the 

leaft obſtacle.  , | 
The ambaſſador from the repub- 
lic of Venice at Rome has received 
the following account of- the in- 
ſurrection in Dalmatia: In the 
province of Montenero, which is 
tributary to the grand fignior, and 
which borders upon the Venetian 
Dalmatia, a foreigner, who has 
ne by the name of Stefano, and 
or ſome time exerciſed the pro- 
feſſion of a phyſician in that pro- 
vince, has publicly declared him- 
ſelf to be the Czar Peter III. pre- 
tendiog that the Pon of his 
death was er read at the 
time, but that he had found means 
to eſcape from his priſon. Under 
favour of this name, and ſeconded 
by the Caloyers, ſchiſmatic Greek 
monks, who have great influence 
over the inhabitants, he has got 
himſelf publicly acknowledged for 
the Czar, not only by the people, 
but likewiſe by the biſhop and all 
the other orders; ſo that he is al- 
ready at the head of ſome thouſand 
ſoldiers. *Tis reckoned, 'that in 
the province of Montenero there 
are 30,000 men able to bear arms; 
and his ſituation is very adyanta- 
geous, becauſe he is incloſed by 
inacceſſible mountains. The peo- 
ple there are extremely attached 
to the name of Moſcovite, as well 
on account of the conformity of 
their religion, as becauſe the ſove- 
reigns of Ruſſia have always em- 
ployed the neceſſary means to 
maintain a great influence amongſt 
them. The pretended Peter III. 
(Z] 8 is 
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is ſaid to be a man of ſpirit, a fine 
figure, and ſeems to abound in 
money, which he diſtributes with 
profuſion to his foldiers., *Tis 
„that the republic of Venice, 
fearing the confequences of this 
enterprize, has fent orders for the 
immediate march of all the infan- 
try and other troops from Dalma- 
tia to Cataro, a town of that pro- 
vince, which is not above a mile 
from Montenero.“ 

- Within theſe few years a ſet of 
le have been diſcovered in 
mark, feized with a diſorder 

of mind that is extremely danger- 

eus to foctety. This is an ima- 
ginatien, that, by committing 
premeditated murder, and being 
afterwards condemned to die for it, 
they are the betrer able, by pub- 
Ke marks of repentance and con- 


_ verſion, as they go to the ſcaffold, 


to prepare themſelves for death, 
and work out their own ſalvation. 
A little while ago, one of thefe 
wretches murdered # child ont of 
the ſame principle. In order, how- 
ever, to take from theſe wretches 
all hope of obtaining their end, 
and to extirpate the evil, the king 
has iſfaed an ordinance, by which 
his majeſty forbids the puniſhing 
them witch death; and enacts, that 
they ſhall be branded in the fore- 
head with an hot iron, and whi 
ped : that they ſhall afterwards b 
confined, for the reſt of their days, 
In an houſe of correction, in order 
to be kept there to Hard labour ; 
and, laſtly, that every year, on the 
day of their crime, they ſhall be 
whipped anew in public. — Ano- 
ther marc of his Daniſh majeſty's 
piternal goodneſs to his ſubjects 


has appeared in the encouragement ſpa 


and protection extended to the ſo- 


ciety of artiſts lately eſtabliſhed at 


ple; but it is doubted whether i 
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Copenhagen, to which be hun 
dered a yearly penſfon of 10% 
crowns to be iſſued from the wy 
treaſury, to be apphhed in fo 
ing the necefſitoss, and in revel 
ing thoſe who *diltinguith thay 
ſel ves by their merit. 

A pamphlet has lately been 
liſhed at Paris, in favotr: of U 
Jews, ih whick the author i 
ſhewn the eminent advantug 
which every nation reaps it if 
commerce from the en core 
and protection of that people. 
is written with a view to bl 
a religious toleration for that 


enthuſiaſm of the country will 
fer ſuch arguments to have 
weight. e 202 4 
The honourable Mr. Monz 
the celebrated traveller, W 
lately entertained the learged u 
his journey to the Written 
tains, is now viſiting the Tur 
dominions. He was received 
uncommon veſpect at Conſtaati 
ple, after traverſing Sabonict, 
viewing the iſtands in che Arch 
lago. Much may be expeacd i 
the indefatigable reſearches of! 
extraordinary perſonage, of v 
the ingenious Mr. Samuel 5 
in his letters from Italy, gives" 
account. One of rhe mo 
rious ſights amongſt the cute 
of Venice, was the famom 
Montag. Ie was juſt am 
from Eaſt, He had tram 
through the Holy Land, E 
Armenia, Kc. with the Old! 
New Teftament in his hands. ! 
had viſted Mount Sin, a 
tered himſelf he had been 0 
very part of the rock whefe F 
ke face to face wich God 
mighty. His beard reached & 
to his breaſt, and the daß, 


ad was — He Was if 
moſt enthuſiatic raptures with 


10 . 

abia, and the Arabs. His bed 
* | . the ground ; his food rice ; 
rene beverage water; his luxury a 


We pe and coffee, His purpoſe was 
WS return önce more among that 
rtuous people, &c. 


bor Wome, the Jeſuits continue to en- 
vantng into the eccleſiaſtical ſtate on 
in # parts, both by land and fea. 
ragen general diſorder of a cold, with 
obe dlent pains in the head, and a 


e throat, prevails in ſome part 
Italy. | 
. ſeems to be inconſola- 
on account of the univerſal diſ- 
ace of the jeſuits. He has pro- 
dited public ſpectacles and the 
s] diverfions of the Carnival, 


abe has ordered the prayers which 
raed wi uſually read in times of afflic- 
en Mi and difire(s. A memorial has 


n delivered to the foreign mini- 
„ wherein the pope complains, 
That the king of Naples has vio» 
ed, in the firſt place, the divine 
kt, by the manner in which his 
liers entered into holy places, 


hes of WF Þy the ſequeſtration of the ec- 
or ical revenues, without con- 
vel Se eng the biſhops: 2dly, The 


it of mankind, by forcibly do- 


tres! 

4” bg part of his ſubjects in the 
» curd hd” nions of his holineſs, and by 

ching his troops into a country 
oft an ch was not his own : and, 3dly, 
ad tun "1 ght of good neighbourhood, 
nd; Bi not Communicating his deſign 
he ON 8 the pope, beth as the head of 


church, and as a temporal 
ice, who has the ſupreme ſo- 


ww gity over Naples,” The fo- 
ett Men migiſters have promiſed to 
h God l this memorial to their reſpec- 
cached — | 


bey write from Warſaw, that 
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By authentic accounts from - 
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it ' froze ſo hard the beginning cf 
this month that the Viſtula was 
frozen over, and people rode over 
it the 7th inſtant on horſeback ; 
but a ſtorm aroſe the day befote 
yeſterday, which the night follow- 
ing broke up the ice, and great 
miſchief enſued. As foon as the 
ſeaſon will permit we ſhall proceeg 
in our new buildings, which are 
greatly increaſed. and much want- 
ed, on account of the great increaſe 
of inhabitants, owing to the en- 
couragement which the king gives 
for promoting manufaRtures and 
trade, There are already upwards 
of 200 new houſes, 

There is talk of a treaty af com- 
merce, by which the Engliſh are to 
have the ſole liberty of going to 
load ail and wine with the Corſi- 
cans. It is alſo ſaid, that Paoli 
has made ſolicitation for engaging 
the court of Turin to evacuate the 
two ſmall iſlands, which it lately 
took poſſeſſion of in the neigh- 
bouthood of Corſica. 

Mount Salga, in Hungary, lata- 
ly burſt into a flame, and ſet fire 
to a conſiderable tract of country, 
from which ifſues an intolerable 
ſtench of ſulphur. 

The French have forbidden the 
entrance of any Engliſh ſhips into 
the ports of Guadaloupe and Mar- 
tinico, on any pretence whatſo- 
ever. | 

The Spaniards have likewiſe 
forbidden Engliſh hips from lying 
more than 24 hours at Monto 
Chrifti z and have threatened the 
logwood catters if they preſume 
to ſettle or cut logwood at Spirito 
Santo. 

A commiſſary of war was di- 

atched from Baſtia by count Mar- 
f, commander in chief of the 
French troops in Corſica; and 
(Z] 3 with 
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with this commiſſary the nation 
entered into articles of a neutrali- 
ty and ſuſpenſion of arms, till the 
expiring of the term of four years, 
as agreed upon between France 
and Genoa, by the treaty of 1764. 

A fire havirg broke out at a — * 
gift's in Florence, in the midd 
of the night, after conſuming that 
and the adjoining houſes, it reach- 
ed one occupied by a man who 
kept wild beaſts for ſhew, among 
which were two lions, a tyger, 
and three bears ; thoſe animals got 
Jooſe, and run through the city, 
which reſounded with the cries of 
the unhappy people who became a 
prey to their fury. A hundred 
men were ord in purſuit of 
them, and they were ſo fortunate 
as to kill two of the bears, one li- 
on, and the tyger, but the other 
lion and bear eſcaped their vigi- 
lance. 
were ſeen with horror the dreadful 
ravage made by the fire, but ſtill 
more by thoſe animals, upwards 
of an hundred perſons being kill- 
ed, and a much greater number 
' wounded, before they could be de- 
ſtroyed. 

From the Boſton (New-Eng- 
land) gazette, at the top of which 
is printed in italicks, Save your 
money, and you ſave your country. 
| ofton, November 2. At a 
meeting of 'the freeholders, and 
other inhabitants of the town of 
Boſton, legally afſembled at Fa- 
neuil hall, on Wedneſday the 28th 
of October, 1767, (the hon. James 
Otis, eſq; moderator) a written 
addreſs to the inhabitants, ſub- 
ſcribed Philo Patriz, recommend- 
ing cxconomy and manufactures 
was, by their order, read : 

The town then took into con- 
$deration the petition of a num- 
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As ſoon as day appeared, 


ber of the inhabitants, Th 
ſome effectual meaſures mighty 
agreed upon to promote indufy 
ceconomy, and manufatture; 
thereby to prevent the unneceſy 
importation of European comme 
dities; which threaten the com 
try with poverty and ruin: when, 
upon, in a very large and fil 
meeting, the following votes al 
reſolutions were paſſed unn 
mouſly, | 
Whereas the exceſſive uſe of 6 
reign ſuperfluities is the c 
cauſe of the preſent diftreſſed ſu 
of this town, as it 1s thereby dnis 
ed of its money; which mis 
tune is likely to be increaſed 
means of the late additional by 
thens and impoſitions on the tn 
of the province, which threat 
the country with poverty 
ruin : | 
Therefore, voted, that this tt 
will take all prudent and |: 
meaſures to encourage the | 
duce and manufaRures of ti 
province, and to leſſen the uf 
ſuperfluities, and particularlyt 
following enumerated articles | 
ported from abroad, viz. | 
ſugar, cordage, anchors, coacit 
chaiſes, and carriages of all fot 
horſe-furniture, men and won 
hats, mens and womens 'appit 
ready made, houſhold fu 
loves, mens and womens (hit 
le-leather, ſheathing and « 
nails, gold and filver and ts 
lace of all forts, gold and fl 
buttons, wrought plate of 
ſorts, diamonds, ſtone and pd 
ware, ſnuff, muſtard, clocks, # 
watches, filverſmiths and jest 
lers ware, broad — — 8 
above 10s. ard, mufs, u 
and tippets, ut jr forts of 
linery ware, ſtarch, women” 


Ware, filk and cotton velvets, 
2auze, pewterers hollow-ware, 
need oil, glue, lawns, cam- 
rricks, filks of all kinds for gar- 
nents, malt liquors, and cheeſe, 
and that a ſubſcription for this 
ad be and hereby is recomended 
> the ſeveral inhabitants and 
louſholders of the town; and that 
ohn Rowe, eſq; Mr. William 
reenleafe, Melatiah Bourne, eſq; 
r. Samuel Auſtin, Mr. Edward 
Payne, Mr. Edmund Quincy, 'Ter- 
jus John  Ruddock, eſq; Jona- 


haw, eſq; Mr. Henderſon Inches, 
r. Solomon Davis, Joſhua Win- 
ow, eſq; and Thomas Cuſhine, 
h be a committee to prepare a 
rm for ſubſcription, to report 
e ame as ſoon as poſſible; and 
ſo to procure ſubſcriptions to the 


ne. 
And whereas it is the opinion 


the x this town, that divers new ma- 
$ of difiofaftures may be ſet up in Ame- 
the ve WF to its great advantage, and 
colarly Me others carried to a greater 
nicle ent, particularly thoſe of ghaſs 


jd paper. | 

Therefore voted, that this town 
ll, by all pradent ways and 
eans, encourage the uſe and con- 
mption of gal and paper, made 
W any of the Britiſh American co- 


nens Bares; and more eſpecially in this 
Ovince. | 
and th Then the . till 
and e o clock in the afternoon ; 
ate of en the committee, appointed in 
and forenoon, to prepare a form for 
clock blcription, reported as follows : 
and jese Whereas this rovince labours 
hs that er a heavy debt, incurred in 
muffs, courſe. of the late war; a 


nabizants by this means mu 
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kildrens ſtays, fre engines, china be for ſome time ſabje& to very 


an Williams, eſq; Joſhua Hen- 
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burthenſome taxes: and as our 
trade has for ſome years been on 
the decline, and is now particu- 
larly under great embarraſſments, 
and burthened with heavy im- 
poſitions, our medium very 
ſcarce, and the balance of trade 
atl inſt this country: 

8 1 x ati the ſubſcribers, 
being ſenſible that it is abſolutely 
— in order to extricate us 
out of theſe embarraſſed and diſ- 
treſſed circum ſtances, to promote 
induſtry, ceconomy, and manu- 
factures among ourſelves, and by 
this means prevent the unneceſſary 
importation of European commo- 
dities, the exceſſive uſe of which 
threatens the country with poverty 
and ruin, do promiſe and engage, 
to. and with each other, that we 
will encourage. the uſe and con- 
ſumption of all articles nianu- 
factured in any of the Britiſh Ame- 
rican colonies, and more eſpe- 
cially in this 2 and that 
we will not, from and after the 
ziſt of December next enſuing, 
purchaſe any of the following ar- 
ticles imported from abroad, viz. 
loaf-ſugar, and all the other arti- 
cles enumerated above. 

And we further agree, ſtrictly 
to adhere to the late regulation re- 
ſpecting funerals, and will not uſe 
any gloves but What are manu» - 
factured here, nor Je any 
new garments n uch an occa- 
ſion, but what ſhall be abſolutely 
neceſſary. 

The above report having been 
conſidered, the queſtion was put, 
whether the ſame ſhall be accept · 
ed? voted unanimodſly in the af- 
firmative. 1 

The repreſentatives of the town 
[£] 4 have 


* 
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has excellency the governor, that 
he will convene the general aſſem- 
bly as ſoon as may be. | 
WIILIau Coovtr, "Fown- Clerk. 
Married lately, Mr. Chriſtian 
Weſtreſs. jeweller, in Weſt-ftreet, 
Seven- dials, aged 4”, to Mrs. 
Suſannah Newbury, of Monmouth- 
ſtreet, aged 89. . 
Mr. Wilkanv ' Robinſon, fur- 
veyor to the city hoſpitals, who 
died lately, has left to Chris 
hoſpital 20091; to St. Bartholo- 
mew's hoſpital 20 l. to Bethlem 
hoſpital} 2oool. to St. Luke's hoſ- 
pital zol. to the city of London 
lying-1n- hofpital in Alderſgate- 
ſtreet cool and to Raine's hoſ- 
pita], for the apprenticeing of girls, 
20001. as alſo zool. to the chart 
{hool of Bread-ſtreet and Cord- 
wainers ward, for which he alſo in 
his life time built a ſchool. hanfſe, 
which coſt him upwards of 
Died at Groningen, in Holland, 
Abel Gerbrands, 4 wheelwright, 
gt che age of 118 fears, two 
months and ten days: * Wy 
Mr. Simon Gilliwray; at St. 
Kilda, in the 113th year of his 
age who never was out of the 


At Poplar, Mrs. Mary Thomas; 
d 102 years. a 


— In Ireland, Darby Neale, aged 


117 years. 
Thomas Probyn of Coninſbury 
hoſpital in Hereford, aged ro 


years. b 


Margaret Edwards of Beſtieſh 
in Montgomeryſhire, aged x18 
Mr. William Maffinger, 

merly a coachmaker in 


Lon-lane, aged 108 years, 


for- 
rays. 


— 


* 
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have made humble application to wy bill of all the chris 


s and burtals from Decenhy Bll, of * 


ry 17766, to December 15 : | 
71567. | paris. B 
3 -1Q 1987 5+ Inc 
Males 8211 Males 11306 181. 
Females 7769 Females 11306 Amſterd: 
| en Jeaths 699 
In all 15980 In all 2261; Pics 361. 
2 ie deaths 272. 
Increaſed in the burials this 10 Copenbag 
* 299. | city amount 
. » 1 to 3361, anc 
Died under two years of age 5 tbe duc! 
Between 2 and 5 thy births were 
28 „ and 10 70 6384. In 
© -10 and 20 mt the births 
20 and 30 14988" hs 3736 
30 and 40 21 Turin. 
140 and go 2 boys, and 1. 
o and 5 wa ed the n 
— 70 16 5950, via. 
70 and 80 109 boys, 
80 and 9 yi number of 
go and 100 & ſuburbs, at 
et er pe 
a 102 1am 41,8 
. 6 and 38,011 
4 Je 105 = N Brunſwic 
—— 1022, 
1 Births, I 
_ in the city | 
L 204.9 = as 
Supplement to the bill e births, H es, 77, 
7 the year 1766, at the u rage 
eur Chronicle for lu year 28 
The number of Veaths « ee e chriſte 
nice from the 2ꝛbth of Feb. 7th, ” marriee 
to the 28th of Febroary this yell ee ci 
was 5172 3 and that of bird 4 ' were 
4994 3 fo that the deaths exceed- Arlages, 


ereaſed in 
cteaſed in b 
n marriage 

Stoekhol 
calculation 


ed the births by 137. The bent. 
ling ebildren brought to the ler 

ital of piety, during the i 
few, amounted to 204. jib 


Nl of births, Ce. for the year 
7 767. 


paris. Born 19749. Deaths 
19875. Increaſed in births this 


976. Increaſed in deaths 

181. | 
Amſterdam. Births 4908. 
deaths 6999. Increaſed in the 
births 361. Decreaſed in the 
deaths 272. : : : 
1 Copenhagen. Births in this 


city amoun ted to 2957, the deaths 
to 3361, and the marriages to 9og. 
In the duchy of Schleſwig the 
births were 6971, and the deaths 
6:84. In the duchy of Holſtein 
the births were 4771, and the 
leaths 37 36. 

Turin, Born in this city 1548 
boys, and 1408 girls, in all 2950: 
And the number of deaths was 
5080, viz. 935 men, 886 women, 
1169 boys, and 2990 girls. The 


ſuburbs, and territory of Turin, 
was computed to be 59,818; of 
whom 41,807 were men and boys, 
and 38,011 of the other ſex. 

| Brunſwick, Births 1241. Deaths 
1022, | | > 

| Births, marriages, and burials 
in the city of Durham for 1767, 
were as follow : Chriſtenings, 
males, 77, females 72, in all 149. 
Marriages 65. Buried, males 
males 76, in all rec. | 
At Whitby, ta year, there 
vers chriſtened 298, 
ad married g 5. 


there were 


crealed in chriftenings, 18. In- 
deaſed in burials, 17. Decreaſed 
1 marriages, 1. : 
Soekholm,: Aecording to a 
takulation made in 1760, and 


For the YEAR 1767. 


pumber of inhabitants in the city, 


79. 


buried 177, 


In the city of Cheſter, laſt year, 
ö 3m chriſtenings, 143 
marriages, and 367 burials. De- 


1169 
lately publiſhed, there were then 
in this kingdom 1,127,938 men 


and boys, and r,255,175 women 


and girls; in all 2, 3 13, . 23 perſons. 
The number of noblemen was 
10,045. The clergy, with the 


- ſchools and colleges, amounted to 


4488, or including their wives 


and children, 18,197. And the 


number of thoſe wha had a right 
of freedom in cities and towns, 
was 162,888; © Tt appeared there 
had been an increaſe of 2773 inha- 


bitants ſince the year 1758. 


# % 


* 


BIRTHS for the year 1767. 


Jan. 14. Great Ducheſs, of Tuſ- 
, Of a princeſs, 
16. Lady Bellaſyſe of a 
daughter. 
Counteſs of Harborough 
of a ſon. 
23. Counteſs of Suffolk of 
a daughter, | 
Lady Catharine Dubois, 
daughter to the late 
carl of Angleſea, of 
. alan. - 
Lady of the biſhop of St. 
Davids, of a daugh- 
EE ter, 
Feb. 6, Counteſs, of Shannon of 
a daughter. 
Lady of Sir Edw. Swin- 
burn of Capheaton, 
Hart. of her fifth ſon. 
Lady Halkerton, wife to 
the hoy. Anthony 
Browne of a daugh- 


4 * ter. 
24. Counteſs of 3 
| hamſhireofadaug 

| ten. 
March. 7. La Jab ton of a ſon, 
n Y: y of Sir G. Ro- 


binſon, Bart. of a ſon. 
22 Lady 
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22. Lady Groſvenor of a 
. ſon and heir. 
April 1. Lady Elizabeth Wemyſe, 
of a ſon. 
3. Lady Viſcounteſs Hin- 
thingbrook, of a ſon. 
11. Lady Garlies ofa daugh- 
ter. 


Counteſs of Donegal, 


of a daughter. 
Lady of Sir James Cald- 
wel, Bart. of a ſon, 
of the Hon. and 
Rev. Mr. Digby, of 
a daughter, 
13. Counteſs of Errol, of a 
ſon and heir. 
Lady of Sir Thomas 
Bingham, of a ſon. 

24. Counteſs of Dundonald, 

of a ſon. 

31. Ladyof Lord Willough- 
by de Brooke, of a 
daughter. 

Princeſs of Brazil, of a 
Prince, 

Lady Viſcounteſs Clan- 
william, of a daughter, 

15, Lady of Sir Gervas 

Clifton, Bart. of a ſon. 
Lady Mary Walker, of a 

daughter. 
8 Athole, of a 

n. 
21. Lady of Sir Thomas 
* _. Broughton, of a ſon. 
Lady of Sir Brooke 
Bridges, of a ſon. 


May 5. 


has 7. 


July 7. Lady of Sir George Ar- 
maaitage, of a daughter. 
13. Lady of the hon. Col. 


Fitzroy of a daughter. 
Lady of the Biſhop of 
Elphin, in Ireland, of _ 
a'fon. | 
Counteſs of Darnley, in 
WI Ireland, of a fon. 
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224. 3 Lord Viſcuy 


eymouth, of , 
daughter, 
Aug. 3d. Lady of Sir John We 
of a ſon. 


20. The Right Hon. & 
Marchioneſs of 1, 
viſtock, of a fon, 

Lady of the Eald 
Louth, in Ireland, d 
a daughter. 
Lady of Lord Gene 
Sackville, of a fon at 
heir. 
t. 23. Lady of Lord Forde, 
e of a ſon 


Lady of Sir Wm. 0s. 
lander, of a fon. 

Oct. 4. Lady, of Sir [act 

Wolfe, of adauyghte, 
16. Lady, of Sir Digby 14 
gard, of a ſon. 
Lady of Lord Clif 
ford, of a ſon. 
21, Lady of the Earl d 
Cork and Orrery, d 
a ſon. 
ſon. 18 
Lady of Lord Archibald 
Hamilton, of a ia 
and heir, | 
Lately, the Lady of Sr 
Walter Blount, of 
ſon and heir. 
28. Princeſs Louiſa, file 
to the King of Des. 
mark, and conſort of 
Prince Charles « 
Heſſe Caſſel, of 3 
, Princeſs. ; 

Nov. 2. Her Majeſty delivers 

| of a Prince, 

3. The Lady of the Ho 
Mr. Fox, of a daug- 
ter, at Lord Holland! 
houſe in Pan, 


Lac 


Lady Caroline Edwards, | beſides. great join- 
of three ſons. ture on the death of 
Lady of the Hon, Ed- her mother, and a. 
. ward Bouverie, of a eſtate on the de- 
ſon. 5 e of an uncle. 
be. 4. Counteſs of Egmont, of March 3. The: Earl of Eſſex, to 
p a daughter. Miſs Bladon. 
Counteſs of Dartmouth, Hon. John Byng, ſon 
a of a ſon. of the late Lor Tor- 
« 12, Dutcheſs of Beaufort, of rington, to the eldeſt 
a ſon. daughter of Capt. 
ſe 18. Counteſs of Portſmouth, + Forreſt of the Navy; 
1 of a ſon. 20. Duke of Buccleugh, to 
Lady of the Right Hon, — * Betty Monta- 
J Lord Howe, of a 
daughter. By Jeffery Amherſt, to 
2 Counteſs of Ancram, Miſs Cary, daughter 
of a daughter. s to Gen. Cary. 
W Lately, Marchioneſs of Lothian, April 2. Sir John Eden Bart, to 
af | of a daughter, | iſs Johnſon, 
4 Counteſs of Selkirk, of 16, Earl of Barrymore, to 
| a ſon. Lady Amelia Stan- 
i Dutcheſs of Leinſter, of hope, daughter to the 
a ſon. Earl of Harrington. 
0 30. 124 Vifcounteſt Tou- May 10. The Earl of Angleſea, 
a hend, of a ſon, at the to the Hon. Miſs Ly- 
| Caſtle of Dublin. telton, only daugh- _ 
Lady Molyneaux, in = of Lord Lyttel- 


Dublin of a ſon. 


_— _ 
— 


MAR RIAGES. 1767. 


Jan, 1. Col. Li nier, dw 
of Earl Li 540 to 
Miſs Pitt, da avghterto 

' George Pitt, Eſq; 

F Embaſſador at Turin, 

Feb, . The Earl of Strath- 
more, to Miſs Bowes 
of Durham, the rich. 
eſt heireſs in Europe ; 
her preſent fortune is 
one million, and for. 


ty theuſand pounds ; 
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28. 1 Burgherſh, eldeſt 
ſon to the Earl of 
Weſtmoreland, to La- 
dy Suſan Gordon. 

Sir Charles Cope, Bart. 
to MiſsBiſhop, dau h- 
ter of Sir Gecil Bi. 
ſhop. 

30. The Hon. Wm. Craven, 
nephew to Lord Cra- 
ven, to Lady Betty 
Berkeley, ſiſter to the 
Earl of Berkeley. 

The Right Hon. Lord 

Waltham, to Miſs 

Coe. 

14. The Hon. Mr. Damer, 
eldeſt ſon of Lord Mil- 

ton, 


June 1. 


— 


1 
: 
- 
" " 
(EL 
| by 
* 
N 7 
* 
Te 
9 ' 
: * 
9 
1 
T . 


— CIS 
- — 
—— 


ie ang don, bo lift Conway, 
daughter of the Rig t 
z Hon. Henry Seymour 

Conway, Eſq. 

The Earkof Hopetown, 
„ to Lady Betty Leslie. 
7. Right Han. Lord Wil- 
ham Seymour, bro- 


ther to the Duke of 


Somerſet, to Mails 

Maltravers. 

6. His Excellency Count 

Bruhl, Miaiſter ex- 

traordinary from the 

Elector of Saxony, to 

the Counteſs Dowa- 

3 of Egremont. 
12. Duke of Chandos, to 
c Miss Major, daughter 
to Sir John Major. 
b Earl of | Thanet, to 
"4 the Hon. Miſs Polly 
- Sackville, daughter 
to Lord John. 

24. The Princeſs Louiſa 
Wilhelmina of Bran- 
denbhurgh, to the 

ing Prince of 
Anhalt Deſſau. 
27. The Earl of Dalhjuſic, 
to Miss Glen. 
Charles Howard, Eſq; 
praumptive heir to 
the Duke of Norfolk, 
1 Miſs Coppinger. 


; prog 1. Ralph Payne, Eſq; to 


Joly 


- . obel, 
avghter 0 e late 
General, She came 
to England with the 
Princeſs Poniatowſky, 
Siſter to the King of 
Poland. 

. Lord Adam LIE 
to the Dutcheſs Dow- 
ager of Athol. 


18. Willa Clayton, Eſq; 
to Lady —_ fit- 
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der to the Eau 9 
:Pawfret. - 
oa. 4. The Prince of Or 
0 IP a Berlin, to the Prin. 
ceſs of Pruſſia. 
6. Lord Viſcount Palmen 
ſton, do Miſs Poole, 
107  . daughier of the lat 
Six Francis Poole. 
9. The Farl of Harb. 
rough, to Miſs Caye, 
.  elde& daughter of Sir 
| Thomas Cave. 
18. The Duke of Gordon, 
to Miſs Jane Maxwell, 
Dec. 12. 42 Henry Tracy, 
bDrather 10 Lord Tn. 
cy, to Miſs Weaver, 


—— 


. 


Principal PROMOTIONS fer 
the year — eola 


* &. 


J 13. Thomas 7 9 
of Orchardley, in Somerſethre 
Efq; and his heirs mala, the dig: 
nĩty of a Baronet. ( > 

— 17. Richard Stonebewer, 
Eſq; a Commiffioner of Exciſe, in 
the room of William Cayley, El; 
8 

7. Rev. and Hon. Frede, 
ak ervey, to the Bi ſhopric of 
Cloyne, in Ireland. 

March 14. Edward Baker, Elqj 
Conſul General at Tripoli. 

— 24. The Marquis of Lom, 
Commander i in chief of the forces, 
Ec. in Scotland, in the room of 
Lieutenant General. Lord Georg? 
Beauclerc. James Burnet f 
Mantbodda, Eſq; à Lord of Coun- 
cil and Seffon tn in Seazland, in the 
roam of Lord Milton, deceaſed, 
— Hon. Robert Walpole, Secret 
ry to the extraordingiy ebay Þ 

3 


Agents and 
regiments a 
panies of in- 

Auguſt I: 
Viſcount To 
Lieutenant o 

— 18. J 
opbeii, O 
dignity of a 

Baranefs | 
ſucceſſion anc 
to her heirs 
Hoh, Charles: 
Lord Howth 
leland, and 
üignity of Vi 
bd Earl of E 


ton of Coloor 
the dignity of 
dom of Irels 
Np of Belt 

„ Ela; 
be dignity 
2 by 
Hulprave of 
Wunty of We 


— 26. Mr 


Charles Lown 
fury z2 Comm 
the room of 8 
(eaſed. Thon 
Ncretary of t 
Wa of Char 
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66 com of Span, in the room of 

Cardrofs who refigns. 

— 16. Vir Laurence Bobs, 
Vice Admiral of Shetland and Ork- 
ney, John Elliot, Eſq; Viee Adm 
al of Weſt Florida. 

May 9. The duke of Bolton, 
Vice Admiral of the iſle of Wight. 

June 9. John Hort, Eſq; Con- 
We General at Liſbon. | 

27. Ralph Foley, Eſq; of 
Thorplee, und his heirs mate, the 
dignity of # Baronet. ' * 

uly 29: Nun Powet and 

[Cooke, Eſqrs: to be Joi 
Agents and Sollijcrors to all the 
regiments and independent com- 
panies of invalids, _ 

Auguſt 12, Right Hon. Lord 
Viſcount Townſhend, to be Lord 
Lieutenant of Irland. © 

| — 18, Right Hon. Carolina 
BY Campbeti,Countefs of Dalkeiok,/the 
dignity of a Baroneſs, by the arthe 
i Barone of Greenwich, with 
» WH fucceffion and the dignity of Raron 
s ber heirs male by the Right 
ea. Charles Towe lend, 1 a 
Lord Howth, of the kingd 
lend, and his heirs Ae, the 
u Gpnity of Viſcount St. Lawsgence, 
n Earl of Howth. Charles Ba- 
ra of Coloony and his heirs male, 
„ee dignity of an Earl of the king. 
ee of Heland, by the title of 
Ll of Belmont, — Cemſlantind 
pe, Elq; and tris heirs male, 
be dignity vf a Baron of the ſaid 
2 by the title of Baron 
Hulyrave of New) Roſs, in the 
wunty of Wexford,” ll 
— 28. Mr. Lowndes; ſon to 
— Lowndes, Eſq; of the ten- 
fury, a Commiſſioner of Rxciſe, in 
te room of Sir Henry Poole, de- 
eaſed. Thomas Bradſhaw, Eſq; 
Sr of the Treafury, in the 
wa of Charles Lowndes, Eſq; 


[x73 
who reſigns. 24 Lord Frederick 
Campbell, Secretury to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. Mf. Bow- 
den, Maſter of the horſe.— Themas 
Smith, sq; Deputy Uther of the 
Black Rod to the Honſe of Lords 
in Ireland. Right Rev. and Hon. 
Dr? Harvey, Bi 8 

Arthur Upton,” Eſq; Privy Coup 
ſellors in Ireland, —Wilkan 98 
vis, one of the fur prigcipal 


Clerks of the Tretfury, in tie 


rom ef Totes Bradſhaw: — 
Richard Hoplains,” Clerk of 
the Green 1 ie e rob of 
Sir John Evelyn; dæcraſed. — 
. Deputy 
8 Adwoecute, OCô — 
and Kiceiver General ap 4 M4 
the ifland of Viitiorta:a—[otm Nun. 
dip, Eſa: Attorney General ke 
ia. —Willizt' Blair, E 
See Privy N 
room of Win Sbärpe, de. 
cenſec. Bs es den: 104. 
Sept. 8. 
Cæſtle. Stran on . 8 
heirs male, to the ai = of @ Ya. 
rbnet, — Wifllm © 


8 BY 


1 Geor 
Bowl, W 
Quarme, a 


together Aux A 
Oommiffſſie 0 3 —— 

wil receipt EINE 
of Eci, ab#brfier 

ff Hutton, fohi'r ple, Wikia 
Burch, Chartey Paxton, and John 
Robinſon ,Efqrs; Co Monte fo 15 
the feceipt* a management of hi 
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Caſtoms and other Doties in A- 


merica, — Philip. Sharpe, Eſq; 
Keeper of the Privy Council Re- 


. 12. Right Hon. William Lord 
Mansfield, hief . of his Ma- 
ſty's Court o g's-bench, 
2 his Majch « Exche- 
uer, in the room of any Town- 
d, Eſq; deceaſed, 
19. Peter ennis, of Black- 
manſtone,.. in Romney Marſh, 
Kent, and his heirs male, the dig- 
nity "of a Baronet. a 
Oc. 2. Stephen Cottrel, Eſq ; 
one of the Clerks in ordinary to 
the 4 Council. 


— wow 2 


3. Dr. Markham, Dean of | 


Ci Gharch, Oxford, in the 
room regory, deceaſed, 
—Dr. 4 4 .— Dean of Rocheſ. 
2 in. . on room of Dee, —— 
—The Biſhop o or an 
— 49 the > Maſterſhip of Sher- 
born 'hofoieal, Dorham, worth 

800.1. Jer! 
OR. 24. Fir Willam Burnaby, 
Rear Adab! of the Red, and his 
heirs. male, the dignity of a Ba- 
— Young, Chriſto- 
Right, John Frenchard, 


2. Wan Bull, 
a: dward Tuck 

* e Keeper — Cranbu 
; &c-, in the room o 
dinaty and 5 pct wana? to the 
Court of Ruſſia.— James Hewitt, 
room of John Baron. Bowes, de- 
ceaſed ; alſo Baron Lifford, of 


rs of Taxes. 

2x the Duke 
8. 5 5.12 Vork. — Sir George 
Maccartney, Ambaſlador extraor- 
Eſq; a Juſtice of the King 's- bench, 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, in the 
Ts in the county of Donne- heir 
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Cardinal 
kdua, in the 
William, | 
of foot, 2 
The Dutch 
in-law ti 
d niece tot 


8 of the Bahama 
Dec. 1. Lord North, Chancelh 

of the Exchequer, and a Lord 
the N | 

Thomas Townshend, ju 
T9 oint Paymaſter of the force, 
in the room of Lord North, 

23. Granville, Earl Gone, 
"Fs Preſident of the Council, k 
the room of the Earl of Northioe. 
ton, — Thomas Townſhend al 
George Onflow, Eſqrs, ſworn of 
the Privy . Council. — His Roh 
7 neſs the Duke of Cumberlad 


Nov. 28. Thomas 8 


en of the Garter. 
3 : | | cient Duke 
DEATHS, 16, early 


March 13. 
oyal Hi 

IerHighneſs 
4th of f 
rederick Au 
oland and E 
ary Joſepha 
beſs of Auſtr 


Jan. 4 At Rome, Cardiml 8 
monetti. 
Marquis of Rocheſovau, 1 
L a 
17 pv? Vikeount: Mayo, of 
the kingdom of Ireland, in Pall 


mall. 
17. The Dutcheſs Dowager d 


208 . 
Hon. Miſs Maitland, N= 1 5 N 
— ter to the late Earl of La, et & Font 
ale. 0 a 
Hon. Mr. Bathurlt, eldeſt ſon d 12 e 
Lord Bathurſt. dns and two « 
- Lately, Right Hon. Lady Pai 22. The 
— ſiſter of the late Eu , Ruſſel, M 
Abercorn. ly < 
- Feb.1. Right Hon. the Countch Bedard | 
of Harborou dn Septemb 
Right R Couniteſs of Sul dried Lady 
folk, -daughter to Robert Lord Ef Alt 
Trevor, in child- bed. leſt two i 
7. Hon. Edward Howard, E Wchioneſs w 
heir to the Duke of Norfolk. lip's amiable 
10. Sir Robert Wan Bart. "(a verſally lar 


3 and his 
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Cardinal Veroneſe Biſhop of 
Lua, in the 82d year of his age. 
William, Baron, O'Kelly, gene- 

of foot, at Vienna, | 
TheDutche's of Fronſac, daugh- 
r.in-law to Marſhal Richelieu, 
d niece to the Counteſs of Guer- 


Feb. 14. Lady of the late Sir 

pho Strickland, Bart. 

Lady of the Right Hon. the 
| of Fortroſe, and daughter to 
Earl of Harrington. 
Lady Forteſcue, mother to Lord 

orteſcue. . 

Lately at Liverpool, Mrs. Sarah 

oteler, relict of Francis Boteler, 
St. Anne's Weſtminſter, Eſq; 


ſcended in the male line from the 


cient Dukes of Normandy, 

nitors of the Kings of England 
r upwards of 700 years | 
March 13. At Verſailles, her 


oyal Highneſs. the Dauphineſs. 
ler Highneſs was born at Dreſden; 
4th of November, 1731, of 


rederick Auguſtus III. King of 
vland and Elector of Saxony, and 
ary Joſepha Benedict, Arch-dut- 
beſs of Auſtria, eldeſt daughter to 
e Emperor Joſeph. She was mar- 
d the 80 of November, 1747, to 
ours, Dauphin of France, who 
ed at Fontainebleau the 2oth of 
pecember, 1765. By this prince 
le has left five children, three 
jus and two daughters, | 
22, The moſt noble Fran- 
$ Ruſſel, Marquis of Taviſtock, 
ly fon to his grace the Duke 
Bedford. His lordſhip was 
en September, 26, 1739, and 
armed Lady Ann Keppel, ſiſter to 
e Earl of Albemarle, by whom he 
leſt two infant ſons, and the 
achioneſs with child. His lord- 
up's amiable qualities make him 
verlally lamented as a public 
Mt; and his death is the more to 


4 
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be regretted, conſidering the mes» 
lancholy accident which cauſed 
it, being as follows: On Tueſday 
the toth inſtant, bis lordſhip being 
a ſtag-hunting, leapt his borſe over 
a low hedge towards the end of the 
chace, when the horſe being much 
fatigued and jaded with the length 
of the chace, fell with him, and 
his lordſhip not being able to quit 
the reins, was trampled on, where. 
by ſeveral fractures were made in 
his head. | | x 
24. Hon. Miſs Harriet Mon- 
ſon, youngeſt daughter of Lord 
Monſon. 1 
Right Hon. Counteſs of 
town, in Irelancg. 1 
Right Hon, Eliz. Lady Wil- 
loughby de Broke. . Q 
26. Hon. Charles Maitland, 
youngeſt ſon to the earl of Lau- 
derdale. Mor 
The only ſon of the Earl of 
Shannon. + WO 
28. Sir Henry Edwards, Bart. 
at Shrewſbury... | | 
Lady of Sir james Livingſton, 
Bart. in Scotland. , ' , _ 
April 5. Lady of Sir Thomas 
Gooch, Bart. 
Charlotte Wilhelmina, born 
Princeſs of Saxe Cobourg Saa- 
field, Counteſs Nowager of Ha- 
nau. TERS 1 © 
13. Lady Mary, Bertie,  eldet 
daughter to the Duke of Apcafter. 
Right Hon. Lord Viſcount D 
neraile, at Baty... 
16. Right, Hon, Jane Dutcheſs 
of Argyll, She was one” of the 
maids of honour to Queen Anne; 
and Queen Caroline, when Princeſs 
of Wales. Her grace had iſſue 
five daughters, viz; Lady Caroline, 
married firſt to Francis Earl of Dal- 
keith, and ſecondly to the Right 
Hon, Charles "Townſhend, the 
preſent Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer; 


* 
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Lady Anne; married to Wil- 


Earl of Stafford; Lally Jane # jars 
who died in her 12th dy 
Detty, married to the ight How, 
James Stewart Mackenzie, brother 
do che Ear! of Bate; Lady Mary 
married to Edward Viſcount Cite, 
heir apparent of Thomas Berl of 
_ Leiceſter, and to his mother Mar- 
t, Baroneſs Clifford, who left 
a widow without ide. 
= Hon. William King, | 
Baron of Oakham in Surry. ' 

Wc Right Hon: Anth. Browne, 
Viſcount Montacute, aged 


cars, 
"es he Hon. Lady George Sat- 


ton, "wife to Lord George Sutton, 
ef Kelbam Notts, third ſon do oo; 
Bleſoe, at Nice. 


Doks of Rutland. 
Right Hon: 'Lotd- St. . of 
29. Sir John Mor Bart; 
onckton, at Leo OR 


an 


"Lady! 

Lady Dowager Frederick, if 
Saville Row 

May g. Lady of Sit Being · 
ham „Bart. ih Teka. 

Lady Croft in Ketfington. - 


22. Lady Mary Lyon, cler to 
the Earl of Strathmore. 
At his houſe in Red-lion- 
_ the Right” Hon, Php 
Duron de Soeſdick Van os. 
Lord Rynſwick, formerly one 'of 
che States of Holand. 

Sir William'Gnge, Bart. 

19. The Empreſs Confort at 
Vienna, of the ſmall-pox : ſhe was 
fiter to the Elector of Bavaria. 
40. The Hon. Major Gen. 
n Boſcawen, ſecond brother to 
Falmouth. | 
Fane John Auguſtus, Duke of 
Saxony, fecond rother to the 
reigning Duke. He was born 
April 14, 1745. 

His Highneſs the reigning 
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prince of Hohenloe Kirche 
during divine fervice at the © exth 
dral of Anſpach; whilſt a ſerm 
was reaching on this text, 4 
m. r, man, er end,” y 


died inſtantly.” "ii 

10. Of the ſmall. preat 
lamented; Prince Hen iy Cha 
next brother to dhe Prince Re 


Scotland. 
The Lady 
dank, Bart. a 


of Pruffla. Lately, C 

' 21 Jiady Viſepundeſ Div . 

rene Ladet, abel 1 yo atk 
N * 


ce, where 


years 
Lately, Mr. de Halten, Liew 


ot mount 

A Eagle e Oo Save —— buſhes, 
Berlin. u 9 vv n. | The moſt I 
"The" Right Hou. Lord k „ud 


uon Ker of 
ugh, and K 
er of the 
Aup, 1. Thi 


eel fon of che Farl of F 
town, he was byed 2, und lug 
returned from America. 


23 The Hon. . Pp, 

Themas -Brudehel, - Governor\ | Parts, one 

Windſor Caftte- - _ St 
Sir John. Evelyn, Fart. Lord Kinay 


dir Wm. 81 
dyfician, 

21. The He 
athurſt, ſon 
22, Lady V 


- Princeſs Auguſta Wilhelmi 
gunt to the reig eins Prince 
Anhalt. Bernbburg 

Sir Charles Bona, Bart, at Bea 
m_—_— An leſeun. 


J on. Cel. John Mok „ 
daunt, becher w the | rl of fo "gh 
terborough; ' — Frede 

$. James ar: of Moray, oft ow eim. 
of che Grech peerw of Scotland Nes t 

The Counteſs Dowager of Gli and Croix 
go. e Bo! | 4+ of Maria 
. Sir Henry Poole, Bart. of i" Marthal 
of the Commiſſioners of Exciſe. | the! mperial 

12. Bir 'William Bowyer, Batt "+ 
of Denham Covart: | over 


eneral Piele 


Sir William Twyſden, Bart. | 

22, Right Hoh. John Lod ta of the ( 
Bowes, Lord Chancellor of I: woke, Cc 
land. 7 

Right Hon. Counteſs Dowag? fo det 
of Suffolk, aged $6, A. X. 


- 


The Prince Primate of Poland, 
{ Warfaw. | 
"Right Hon. 


LINE. 

1. Right Hon. the Earl of 
yndford, one of the ſixteen peers 
Scotland: © : 
The Lady of Sir Ralph Mil- 
link, Bart. at Bath, - | 
Lately, Col. York in the Por- 
pyveſe ſervice, He commanded 
Fe artillery at the fiege of Quebec, 
nd conveyed them up a preci- 
ice, where a fingle man could 
ot mount without the help of 
ſhes. 
The mot Hon. William Henry 
(er, Marquis and Earl of Lothian, 
won Ker of Newbottle and Jed- 
ugh, and Knight of the ancient 
drder of the Thiſtle. 
Aug. 1. The celebrated Albinus, 
Paris, one of the moſt ſkilful 
batomiſts in Europe. * 
Lord Kinaird, in Scotland. 
dir Wm. Sinclair, a celebrated 
liyfician, | 5 
21. The Hon, and Rev. Allen 
athurſt, ſon to Lord Bathurſt. 
22, Lady Mary Elizabeth Bou- 


Lady Dowager 


anor, 

Prince Frederick of Deux Ponts, 
Manheim. This prince was a 
night of the Golden Fleece, 
and Croix of the Military Or- 


eld Marſhal of the empire of 
en Imperial Majeſties, and of 
the troops of the Elector Pa- 
une, Governor of Manheim, 
_ Kay: "Marſhal of the 
ps ot the Circle of the Upper 
ne, and Colonel of ſeveral re- 
nens. | 

Count Fleming, after a long and 
ny llinefs, at Dreſden. - 

'0L. X. : 
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nie, only daughter to the Earl of Bart 


of Maria Thereſa, General 
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Sept. 4. The Right Hon. Charles 
Towaſhend, Eſq; (in the 41ſt year 
of his age, of à putrid fever) ſe- 
cond Commiſſioner of the Treaſu- 
ry, Chancellor and Under-trea- 
ſurer of the Exchequer, one of his 
Majeſty's maſt Hon. Privy council, 
Member of parliament ' for Har- 
wich, and only brother to Lord 
Viſcount Townſhend. Beſides the 
offices before-mentioned, — — 
through thoſe of Lord of trade and 
plantations, Lord of the Admiral- 
ty, Treaſurer of his Majeſty's 
chambers, Sec at war, Firſt 
Lord of trade and plantations, and 
Paymaſter-general of his Majeſty's 
foroes.— Aug. 15, 1755, he mar- 
ried Lady Caroline, An daugh- 
ter and coheireſs of his grace, 
John late Duke of Argyll and 
Greenwich, (widow of Francis 
Earl of Dalkeith, ſon and. heir 


of Francis duke of mY 


by whom he has left two ſons 


a daughter. a 
Lady of Sir Alexander Macken · 

zie, of Garloch. 6.7 
Lady of Sir William Calvert. 

11. Lady of Sir Jarrit Smith, 


17. His Royal Highneſs the 
Duke of York, at Monaco, | in 
Italy. I 
Count de Guerchy, late ambaſ- 
ſador to England, in Paris. 
24. Lady, of Sir Richard Bed- 
dingfield, Bart. 
Sir Charles Hotham, Baronet, 
—_— to the Earl of Cheſter- 
Lady of Sir George Pocock, at 
Nice. | ) #4405 
26. Sir Martin Wright, late a 
juſtice of the King's bench; 
OR. 1. Lady of Sir John Carl, 


ron, 
LN. Lady 
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Lady of Sir Gregory Page. the 13th regiment of foot, jel 
11. Sir John Awbrey, Bart. 5, 1759; and ſome time ast 
Sir Ellis Cunliffe. - , made Governor of Hull. Ui 
Hon. Mrs. Anne Granville, el- the deceaſe of William late * 
deſt daughter to the late Lord of Bath, without iſſue, in 1700 
Lanſdowne 1 be became poſſeſſed of his low 
Sir David Cunningham, Bart. ſhip's immenſe eſtates, both re 
Lieutenant-general of bis Majeſ- and perſonal, ſome few legacig 
ty's forces, and Colonel of the excepted; and in the year folloy, 
oo regiment of foot, at his ing reſigned his regiment and ps 
cuſe at Livingſtone, about four- vernment ; the former of whid 
teen miles - weſt from Edin- was given to his Royal Highnel 
burgh.  : | the Duke of Glouceſter, Willin 
Sir Edmund Thomas, Bart. at Pulteney, Eſq; fon of Sir Willia 
Wenvoe · caſtle, in Glamorganſhire; Jobaltone, who married Miſs pu 
Surveyor of his Majeſty's woods teney, niece to the late Earl d 
north and ſouth of Trent, Trea- Bath, and the General, who fone 
ſurer to the Pripceſs Dowager of time ago changed his name n 
Wales, Knight of the ſhire for Pulteney, by virtue of his Ma 
Glamorganſhue, and Lieutenant- ty's royal mandate, will by ti 
colonel of the militia of that General's death be poſſeſſed of 
county. -- pr) very large eſtate. 
15. The Arch-dutcheſa Maria 27, Right Hon. Charles Bente, 
pha, betrothed to the King of Earl of Tankerville, and Bun 

aples, of the ſmall-pox at Schon. of Oſſulſton. 
brun. On the 2d inftant, her % 
16. Cardinal Antonelli, Secre- rene Highneſs, Louiſa Dorotie 
of the Briefs at Rome, - f Saxe | Meininghen, reign 
18. Lady Abdy, at her ſeat in Dutcheſs of Saxe Gotha, in i 
Eſſex, aunt to Sir Anthony Tho- 40th year of her age. 
mas Abdy, Bart, one of his Ma- Novemb. 7. Don Joſeph « 
jeſty's counſel, and Member of Mellis, in Maddox-ſtreet, apt 
liament for Knareſborough, in eighty-two. He was the ol 
Forkſhire ; by whoſe death, it is Captain in the Engliſh ſervice 
ſaid; an eſtate of 3000 l. per ann. 18. The Hon. Mifs Chari 
devolves to Sir Anthony. Finch, at the Hot-wells, Britta 
26. The Hon. General Henry daughter to the Hon. Lady Cu 
Pulteney, only brother of the late lotte Finch, geverneſs to 
William Earl of Bath, in the 82d young princes. 
year of his age, at Bath-houſe, in The Hon. Mrs. Hatton, ** 
Piccadilly, He was abroad in to Lerd Hatton. ; | 
Queen Anne's wars; was promoted Lady Elizabeth Griff 2 

to be a Colonel, Auguſt 3, 1733; 2 

_ a Mzjor-general, July, 4, 1743; 2 ir Hugh Brigges, Baro%G 
Lieutenant-general, Auguſt 8, Houghton, in Warwick. 
1747; and General in 1765. He Count de Munich, 17 
was appointed te the command of and Field Marſhal General d! 
2 


achterhor 
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t Peterſburg. age. 


Deſart in Ireland. Rothes. 


| Decemb. | 
David; Earl of Buchan, 
xchterhouſe, Cardrofs, and Glen- Grafton. 


nies of the Empreſs of Ruſſia, dovechi, in the 58th year of his 
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Right Hon. Lord Deſart, at 10. Right, Hon. John Earl of 


6. Right Hon. the Counteſs of Hon. Mrs. Croſbie, relict of 
onhampton. , General Croſbie, Siler - to — 
Rigbt Hon. Wong late Earl of Halifax, and prand-- 

Lord mother to the preſent Duke of 
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APPENDIX to the CRONICLE 


PROTEST againſt the reſcind- 
ing the Eaſt India Dividend. 


Die Veneris, 26 Juni, 1767. 
Contents 59. 
Not Contents 44. 
Difſentient”, 
it, YIECAUSE the bill con- 
| taining, in appearance, 
nothing but matter of future regu- 
lation, is ſo contrived as to opera 
retroſpeRively, and reſcind a divi- 
dend actually declared hy a general 
court of the Eaſt Ii compan 
on the 6th of May laſt, of ſix 1-4 


per cent. for one half year, * 


at Chriſtmas next; this Was, 
the argument, avowed to be he 
principal object of the bill, though 
the bill itſelf does not even men- 
tion that act, or ſuggeſt any reaſon 
for reſcinding it. And we con- 
ceive, that if the meaſure had been 
ſabſtantially right, yet this man- 
ner of doing it is unbecoming 
the dignity of parliament, which 
ſhould in all caſes go openly and 
directly to its object. 

zdly, Becauſe this meaſure ap- 
pears to us to be as exceptionable 
in the ſubſtance as in the form, 
being an ex poſt facto law, reſcind- 
ing a legal act of the company, in 
the exerciſe of its dominion over 
its own property, notwithſtanding 
their application and earveſt en- 
treaties to the contrary, without 
neceflity or occalion, from any 


all the debts which they ſhall os 


;thly, 
9 have be 
declared, { 


been mad 

being mat 

lation. 

lid proce 

dually be 

this acc 

he proprie 

conſideration of private juſtice er to ha 

public utility. F plied, Th 
z3dly, Becauſe, conſidering H nens 
Eaſt India company as a nation nd their 

object, and the members of it r, ha 

bound to attend to the intereſt ach a divic 

the public, as well as their o be abil 
the dividend they had voted, u bake it. 

which is by this bill to be ehe and e 

aſon to be 


ed, appears to be liable to noo 
jection; for the only legal reſtne 
tion in the company's power i 
divide, is, that the ſum total d 


. And 
loced, exa 
oes fully y 
gs, and 


do got the value of en enterta 
piibcapal or capital ſtock or ſtock bthly, Be 
| — * all be and remain undinid rs to hath 
and it appears by the clear erous co 
evidence, that the company's es, that 
fects are amply ſufficient, not o'r cauſe none 
to diſcharge every juſt demand 1 \ 
but that, after even repaying iH there \ 
capital, there will remain a — of p 
* . 1 — * 
thly, Becauſe it a Ul | 
. * the dividend — A pre 
the 6th of May is expedient; ' (ding v 
the dividend being in fact the on 8 to be, 
medium whereby to fix and © 4 med de 
pute the price of the ſtock, 3 rn da 
tween buyer and ſeller, juſtice ny r 0 leſs t 
both requires ſach a dividend Parts, conve 
will fix that price as near 4 "Pegg, 
be to the real value. And the ol * it 
vidend of 12 1-half wo = * | ich or 
ſpe& preferable to a dividend "es vere 
N 2 cent. to which this bill ry and the 
arbitrarily refrained it. vas aÞ 


5th 
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cthly, Becauſe it appears to us 
„ have been a dividend regularly 
jeclared, the objections which have 
deen made to it upon this head 
being manifeſtly void of all foun- 
lation; We admit, that the court 


lid proceed without an account 


zQually before them; but the want 
pf this account, ſo far as relates to 
he propriety of the dividend, ap- 
ears to haye been ſufficiently ſup- 
plied. The directors, in their ne- 
potiations' with the government, 
ad their declarations at former 
burt, had themſel ves propoſed 
uch a dividend, and acknowledy- 
d the ability of the company to 
bake it. The proprietors, by 
eſe and other means, had full 
aſon to be ſatisfied of that abili- 
. And the account now pro- 
luced, examined, and proved, 
oes fully warrant their proceed- 
„gs, and verify the ideas they 
den entertained and acted on. 
6thly, Becauſe the dividend ap- 
rs to have been voted by a very 
lumerous court, and fo nearly una - 
Imous, that no ballot was taken, 
ecanſe none was demanded ; and 
0 ballot was demanded, be- 
auſe there was not a competent 
umber of proprietors who — 4 
roved the meaſure; and though, 
r that reaſon; the ſenſe of the 
Wembers preſent only was taken, 
dy holding up of hands, it now 
ppears to be, beyond a doubt; the 
firmed deffberate ſenſe of the 
dwpatiy ; having been reconfider- 
at nd lefs than three ſubſequent 
warts, convened for the pur 
n concerting the proper mea 
d ſupport it; at the two laſt of 
nich the votes of the company 
t large were taken by a regular 
alot, and the dividend previouſly 
Wd was approved and ratified 
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by a latge majority, To the vali. 
dity of the act of the 6th of May 
no objection could be ſupported, 
though attempted. It was clearly 
2'vald act; and, if not valid, the 
bill to reſcind it would be unne- 
ceſſary, for the att of itſelf would 
be void. IR 
7thly, Becauſe every argument 
uſed to ſhew the impropnety of 
dividing twelve 1-half applies with 
equal force to a dividend af ten 
per cent, which the bill allows, and 
indeed to any dividend at all; and 
would, if admitted: to be a proper 
ground for reſcinding this divi- 
dend, be equally ſo for reſcinding 
every dividend the company has 
ever made, or probably wilt ever 
make, For it is hardly poſſible, 
that during the exiſtence of the 


company, their debts can be ac- 


tually paid off, or their caſh in 
hand fuffice to diſchiarge thoſe 
debts, and pay a dividend ; and 
at the ſame time the trade be car- | 
ried on to that extent, as will 
ield to the company and the puh- 

ic the moſt ample returns. The 

whole a t in favour of the 
bill being reduced to theſe two 
| ſitions, that the company 
Sake to diſcharge its debts before 
a dividend can be allowed to take 
place ; and: that a dividend ought 
to be made Wpon a caſh — 
1 oontradicted by the u 
form practice of the company from 
its commen cement. 
8thly, Becauſe this bill cannot 


be meant for the intereſts of either 


the cpmpany's creditors, or of 
the proprietors ; for it is obſerv- 
able that the latter, as far as t 

may be ſuppoſed to underſtand, 
— may be permitted to judge of 
their own intereſts. entertain, and 


have ftrenuouſly expreſſed a ve 
1213 HORS a 
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different fenſe of that matter. And 
. as to the creditors, it is remark - 
able, that none of them appear to 
have called for their money, nor 
have any of them, by any petition 
to this houſe, or otherwiſe, made 
any complaint, or ſignified any de- 
ire of ſach an interpoſition in their 
: favour,” On the contrary, it ap- 
: peared on evidence, from the croſs- 
examination of the principal wit- 
- neſs for the bill, that fo far froni 
doubting of the ſufficiency of the 
"ſecurity, the greateſt evil the com- 
- Pany's bond creditors apprehend, 
Is, the being paid off; and that 
their bonds, which ſome time ſince 
bore an high premium, though 
they carry only three per cent. bear 
at preſent a premium conſiderably 
lower, merely from that apprehen- 
Fon. iy 
gthly, Becauſe a legiſlative in- 
terpoſition controuling the divi- 
dend of a trading company, legally 
voted and declared by thoſe to 
whom the power of doing it is in- 
truſted; and to whom there is no 
ground to impute an abuſe of that 
power, and who lent their money 
to the public upon the expreſs ſti- 
pulation that they might exerciſe 
their diſcretion with regard to the 
"dividends, provided their effects, 
undivided, were ſuſſ cient to an- 
zwer their debts; is altogether 
withaut example. And as it tends 
to leſſen the idea of that ſecurity 
and independence of the power of 
the ſtate, which have induced all 
Europe to depoſit their money in 
the Fonds of Great Britain, the 
precedent may be attended with 
the moſt fatal conſequences to pub- 
lic credit. 2 7 
1othly, Becauſe, if a bill re- 
training the future dividend of 
the company were proper, 25 has 
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- fixing and preventing a fluftuaiy 
in the price of its ſtock, that aal 


. ſhould be fixed, withaut any regui 


pre, the 
except t! 
duce, wil 
four or 

pockets 0 
longs, a { 
ference b 
company 
is allowed 
this ſum 1 


been argued, upon any ideg o 


requires only, that the dividen 


to the quantum of it, and may 
as well attained by a dividend d 
12 1-half as of 10 per cent. ul 
conſequently affords no argumat 


for the retroſpective part of thi | 
bill, or for fixing the future dn. e f 
dend below the value of the flo, WW debt: by 
But this is in truth ſo far from be the reftria 
ing the real object of apy pan nued, and 
the preſent bill, that the ſhort ge. browe to 
riod to which the reſtriction is c. of the com 
fined, cannot but increaſe, inte their affair 
| of, preventing that fluctuation, i be from ry 
.encqurage, inſtead of checking WWF public exat 
the infamous practices of the % cult to for 
The paſſions of men will be wart quences to 
ly agitated during the ſummer, che precede 
8 on the probability d jecting ever 
this reſtriction being ſuffered io e fume ſort o 
ire at the opening of the dent diſſolution 
bons of parliament, or beuj haps the ha 
continued further. The ignouW can with, x 
and--unwary are ſure to be th come @ 
dupes of thoſe who have ihe go and influenc 
lack to be in the ſecret, and ich it is 
wicked enough. to emplay 1 Wi unneceſſary 
their own advantage. Bat M eth, Bec 
propoſal made by the compar), 08 fexour of + 
ſabmitting to, a feſtridion o fon, a fupp 
vidend at the rate of 12 t-hall jþ I pany b F 
cent. and extending that reſtricudl of 
—. the temporary agreen® ds, appe 
would have obviated all thoſe n el foundec 
chiefs, and ſecured every good WS ppears on t 
which may have been prop words of the 
but can't be attained, by,this b they bad a 
and as ſuch reſtriction, with we row five mill; 
conſent, would have been liabe ves underſ 
no objections of injuſtice c in ment underft. 
lence. „ In- r 85001 ſabſeq uent A 
Iich, Becauſe, if at the oe enprehend 
of the next ſeſſion. of p61 or the deco 


the reſtriction is permittes J - 
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pire, the whole effect of the bill, 
t the miſchiefs it may pro- 
duce, will be the keeping back for 
fur or five months, from the 
pockets of thoſe to whom it be- 
longs, a ſum of 40,000 J. the dif- 
ference between the dividend the 
company wiſhes, and that which it 
is iſſowed to make by the bill ; 
this fom is ridiculouſly diſpropor- 
tioned to any real purpoſe of pay- 
ing off and reducing the company's 
debts ; but if, on the other hand, 
the teſtriction is then to be conti- 
nued, and the parliament hence- 
forward to regulate the dividends 
of the company, and the whole of 
their affairs for that purpoſe ts to 
be from time to time laid open to 
public examination, it is not diffi- 
tult to foreſee the ruinous conſe- 
quences to the company; and as 
the precedent will go to the ſub- 
jefting every other company to the 
ame fort of controul, the ſpeedy 
dflolution.of them all will be per- 
haps the 2 event the public 
can wiſh, that they may not be- 
come ſo many engines of power 
and influence, the conſequences of 
which it is eaſy 
unneceſſary to deſcribe. Wo 
12th, Becauſe, the argument in 
favour of this limitation, drawn 
from a 1 that the com- 
by bad exceeded cheir legal 
ou of borrowing on their 
ads, appears to us to be neither 
well founded nor concluſive 3 it 
appears on the plain and expreſs 


words of the engrafting act, that 


they had a 3 thereby to bor- 
tow five millions; ſo they have al- 
ways underſtood; and fo parlia- 
ment underftood and declared in a 
Jubſequent act; and we cannot 


Imprehend the juſtice, the policy, 


the decorum, of cavilling at 


to conceive, and X 
tremely unbecoming the 
and dignity of this houſe, 


1 the legality 
e 


it. 


1183 
this particulat time, at the exerciſe 
of a power publicly exerted, and 
which has come frequently within 
the cognizance, without incurring 
the cenſure of parliament ; and as 
this doubt never was ſtarted be- 
fore, the objection ſeems to ariſe 
not from the company's having 
exceeded their power of borrowin 
POD bond, but from the neceſſity 
of ſuch a ſappoſition, in order to 
find a pretence, however inſuf- 
ficient, for this limitation. 
' 13th, Becauſe the inability of 
the, company, to make the divi- 
dends reſcinded by this bill, has 
been argued, on a ſuppoſition that 
the right to the territorial acqui- 
Gtions of the company in the Eaft 
Iod ies, is not in that company, but 
In che public; which method of 
arguing, if admitted as one of the 
grounds of the bill, we conceive 
ta be inconcluſive as to the ſubject 
matter, and highly dangerous as 
to the precedent ; for the company 
being in poſſeſſion, and no claim 
apaiuſt them being, ſo. much as 
made, much leſs eſtabliſhed, we 
hold it highly dangerous to the 
roperty of the ſubje&, and ex- 
55-98 
y EX- 
trajudicial opinions, to call into 
. of ſuch'a pol 
fon, and to act without hearing. 


as if the houſe had decided again 


' 14th, Becauſe, the forms of 
roceeding upon this bill have 
een contrary to precedent, inaf- 
much as it appears by our journals, 


that whenever, a, bill, judicial in 


its nature, as affecting legal rights 
and private property, is come 
up from the commons, Raring no 
flas, as-a ground for that bill,” or 
ſtating facts, the evidence of which 

[M] 4 Lock. 


" 3s 


ceedin 
Who 
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does not appear In the preamble, 
the invariable practice of this 
houſe has been to defire a confe- 
rence with the-other, in order to 
be informed either of the facts, or 
the evidence to ſupport ſach fats 
(if alledged) on w Wich 
Originally framed; and the com- 
mons have on ike occaſions done 
the ſame by this houſe : inſtances 
of this mutual application from 
one houſe to the other, appear in 
oy following caſes, viz. Mr. 
uncomb's caſe, March 1695. 
irectors of the South Sea compa- 
ny, Aiſlabie and Craggs, July 
1721. Sir Thomas Cooke's caſe 
1695 Caſes of Kelly, Plunke 
ky if biſhop of Roche =; Marc 
Lambridge's caſe, April 
Robinſon and 'Thomſon's 
„March 1731. Sale of Lord 
nate s eftates, &c. 1732. 
Ca of Sir Robert Sutton, and vl 
thers, March 1732, Caſe of 
Wilſon and the city of Edinburg 
May 173 73% 
15th, Becauſe, in the 13 
Ings on this pill, no council was 
apppinted in ſupport of the bill, 
ta tate the nds, to examine 
the witneſſes, and methodize the 
evidence; for want of which the 
lord themſelves were obliged to 


1730. 


call and pay witneſſes, and 
ap ar, mo parties than 
Jud -- FR 


16th, Malle, 40 4 in the pro- 
on this bill, when lords, 


and frienes_ to the bill; had ex 
mined two . witneſſes, and faid, 


they were fatisGed with their exa- 


mination, other lords were not 


permitted to call in any other wit- King 
neſſes, before, the counci] for the 


n n, * * 
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ich the bill was 


eclared theraſelyes l T 


bill, were ordered to proceed. | 
was ever denied to lords, to 
again to the bar the two gente 
men who had been examined, (My, 
Rous, and Mr. Saunders, the 
chairman, and deputy chairman d 
the company,] although by the a 
rival of the ſhip Cruttenden fron 
Bengal, after their examinatio, 
which brought a new and ven 
articular account of the flour. 
ing ſtate of the company's afin 
in India, it was very poſſible thok 
Kei pin might have chase 
eir opinion; Atpeir former ei. 
dence having been merely matte 
of opinion reſulting from ſuch is 7 
formation as they, were at tha | | 


_ ond 


ment of t 


PRAGM/4 


bliſhment | 
cautions th 


2 pee of: witneſſes wen lhe year 
d unexamined, whom ſev. — 
ral lords wiſhed to have bett In M 


heard, and the bill was paſſed, 
without waiting for the return 
an account, dec 8 by Mr. Row 
to be ſuch, that without it nd 


$- ment of the 4 ſtate of the 
ab of of the 2 ue could be of God, 
formed, and which had been br 
dered by the houſe; and as the 


officers informed the houſe, might 
have been prepared in a few dap, 
In this —— this bill has paſſed, 
and we are apprehenſive may it 
in its conſequences © in. 
found to private pro 
alarming to public credit. 
Winchelſen and Gower. 


Nottingham, Fred, Exon, 
Scarborough, Portland, 
emple, Sondes, 
Trevor, Dorſet, 
Forteſcue, Rockinghan, 
Richmond Albemarle, 
Dudley and Ward, Eglintoune, 
Abergaven), 
Weywouts La 


Tra 


Nj ion of his Catholic ma- 
jelly ordinance for the baniſh- 
ment of the Jeſuits. 


PRAGMATIC SANCTION 
dis majeſty, with force of law, 
„we banifhment from - theſe 
kingdoms of the regulars of the 
company; for the ſeizure oi 
their temporalities, and the pro- 
hibition for ever of their re- eſta- 
blihment; with the other pre- 
cautions therein expreſſet. 


The arms |} 85 
theyear| ot 1767. 
ea ay 


In MA DRI D: d 


q tthe royal printing office of .che 

001 a Gazette, be ; BE 

no 90D ; 2 £ | 
ON CARLOS, by the grace 

» of God, King of Caftile, Ar- 


yn and the two Sicilies ; of je- 


% 1, Granada and Toledo; 
Valentin, Galicia and Majorca ; 


2 Sardinia and Corſica; 
urcia, Jaen N and the A = 
8; of Algezira, Gibraltar, 2a 
* Canary iflands ; of the Eaſt 
Weſt Indies; iſlands and con- 
Went of the ocean; Archduke of 
ufria, Duke of Burgundy, Bras 
it, and Milan; Count of Apf- 
8 Flanders, Tirol, and Bar- 
wn ; Lord of Biſcay, and Mo- 
u, c. To the moſt ſerene 
doe Don Carlos, my dear and 
L beloved ſon; to the infantos, 
es, dukes, marquiſſes, counts, 
a of ſubſtance,  priors of orders, 
amendatories and ſub-commen- 
"mes, commanding officers of 
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garriſons, ons and other pla- 
ces; and to the preſideut and o- 
thers of my eguntil, - audigors of 
my ſeveral audiences, . mayors and 
other | officers. df my. ' houſhold,, 


court and chanceries; and to all 


peace officers, ſuperiors, aſſiſtante, 
governors, intendants- major; and 

; and to all other judged 
and magiſtrates whatever of theſe 
my kingdoms, whether their u- 
riſdiction be royal, ſeodal, abba. 
tial and holding of certain orders, 
and whatever be their ſtate, conv 
dition, quality ar pre- eminence, 
as well thoſe who now are, 30 
thoſe who ſhall be heteaſter and 
to all and every one of ,t > 
' Know vz, that, in conformity 
with the opinion of my royal coun · 
eil extraordinary, aſſemhled in 
conſequence of the former ocur · 
rences of the 29th of laſt Jannary; 


and of what has been expoſed td 


me by perſons of the moſt eminent 
all agreeing in the ſame ſentiment: 
moved by con ſiderations of the 
moſt, wei 
duty incumbens on me oſ keeping 
my people in due ſubor dination, 
tranquility and juſtice, and by o+ 
ther urgent, juſt and neceſſary 
cauſes, which I reſerye within my 
own royal breaſt ; Making uſe of 
that ſupreme, oeconomic authority 
which the almighty: hay lodged in 
hands for the protection of my 
ſubjects, and maintenance of the 
reſpect due to my crown, I have 

come ta the reſolution of i 
to be baniſhed-out of all my do- 
minions of Spain and the Indies, 
and of the Philippine and other 
adjacent iſlands, the regulars of 
the company, as well prieſts. as 
coadjutors or lay members, whey 
Ve 


ghty kind, relative to the 
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Have made their- firſt profeſſion; barely making uſe of my oecoy, 
as' alſo ſuch of their novices as mic power, without proceed 
hall be diſpoſed to follow them; to other ſteps; following int 
and that all the temporalities of the the bent of my royal clemency, ; 
company in my dominions 'be father and protector of my py 
ſeized : and, for the uniform ex- ple. 
ecution. thereof throughout he III. I declare, that, in c 
fame, I have, by another royal ſeizure of the company's tempay 


henceforth 
n not to 
pf the con 
jon of th 
luties, cau 
adividuals 
ontrary te 


decree of mine of the 27th of Fe- Ries, are compriſed their gu en de 
bruary, given full and exclufiyve. and chattels, as well mortal. ien 
commiſſion and authority to Count as immoveable, or ecclelak b e 1 

Aranda, preſident of my chunt, revenues, which they are ley; WF. 1155 
with power to proceed forthwith mately poſſeſſed of in the kin, 4 8 th 
to take ſuch meaſures as” may be dom, without prejudice to te * 
adequate chereto. + encumbrances thereon, to the wi #4 " . 
J. And, is like manner, I have of founders, or to the alimen H. 


rome to the reſolution of orderi life-annuities of its individuil, 
my counſel to make my aforeſaid which ſhall be of 190 peſos dum 
royal determination non through life to the priefts, and go to tle 
all theſe" kingdoms; acquainting lay members, to be paid out 
all the other zeligioos orders with the general ſtock formed of th 
the ſhare they defervedly poſſeſs company's efteRs. |, 


VII. Eve 
he annual. 
jeſuits, ſhall 
e bank d 
bannel of x 


who ſhall t 


in my ſatis faction and IV. In theſe; alimentary am 
eſteem, on of their fideli ties are not to be compriſed zer de 


ty and doctrine, of their com- foreign jeſuits who! have no lat 
Pliance with their monaſtic inſti. exiſtence in my dominions, d 
tutes, of their exemplary ſervices within their colleges, or with 
| done to the church, of their com them, or in private houſes, grein 
mendable attention to ſtudy, of in the tunic, or - garb of abv#l 
their ſufficiency in point of the and whatever be the office 1) 
numbers of their individuals, to- are employed in; all ſuch dat 
wards affiſting the biſhops and pa- required to quit my dominm 
- yothial paſtors in the ſpiritual au- without any diſtinction. 
triment of ſouls; as alſo of their V. — are 2 to 
forbearing to meddie with govern - comprehended in the a11men nn. 
ment — as matters — ©- provisions, who, of their coul ese 
ien tw, and wide of, a retired cord, ſhajl-cbuſe to follow de d 
religious life, as being under no ties of profels uking ſuch x 
II. I have alſo ſignified to the to follow them, but gt perten piety may no 
reverend dioceſan prelates, eecle · berty to ſeparate from them. ata 
fiaftical communities and chapters, VI. I declare, that if a) Rp 1 good 
and other eſlabliſhments, and bo- ſuit quit the territory of dd ern. 
dies politic of the kingdom, that cleſiaſtical Rate wherean't '* 
the weighty motives, Which, to are all tranſported, or gt 
my great regret have compelled court any juſt motive of e 
me to take this neceflary.meaſure, ment by his actions or 
ate veſerved within my royal mind; the penſion aſſigned * 


dwn fault, t. 
leducted. 
VIIL Co 
ration and 
dns of the 


pious uſes, f 


| heral lav“? 


denceſorth ceaſe, And'though I 
n not to preſume, that the body 
of the company will, in viola- 
on of the ſtricteſt and higheſt 
luties, cauſe or permit any of its 
dividuals. to write any thing 


viſion. due to my reſolution, un · 
Jer title or pretext of apologies, 
pr juſtifications, | tending to diſ- 
urb the peace of my kingdoms ; 
dr contribute to that | purpoſe 
hrough their private emiſſaries; 
evertheleſs, - in that unexpected 
ale, the penſion to all ſhall 


eaſe. = n 
VII. Every fix months, one belf 
he annual. penſion; allotted to the 
Jeſuits ſhall be paid them out of 
e _ del 1 through the 
hannel of my miniſter in Rome, 
who ſhall _ = 4 
inform himſelf of ſuch as die, or 
forfeit their penſion through their 
pwn fault, that the amount may be 
ledocted. — a q * 
VII. 22 the admini- 
ration and equivalent applicati- 
dns of the company's Qs to 


pious uſes, ſuch as the endowment 


ſeminaries, houſes of charity and 
ther compaſhanate inſtitutes, af- 
r firſt conſulting the opinion af 
Wile ecclefiaſtical ordinaries, in 
what may be neceſſary and meet ; 
| reſerve ſeparately to myſelf the 
king ſuch meaſures, as that true 
piety may not be anywiſe pit 
, nor any injury done to t 

public wo or 4 private pro- 


g. f 
IX, I prohibit and enact, as a 
| law and regulation, that 


pf poor pariſhes, of incorporated 
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ontrary to the reſpect and ſub- 


prevention, 


[187 
no individual of the company in 
particular, ox any in a body of 


community, be ever henceforth 


capable of being readmitted into 
all orany of my — under 
any 3 or colour whatſoever ; 
nor ſhall my council, or any other 
tribunal, admit of any . 
on ſor that purpoſe; on the con- 
trary, the magiſtrates, by way of 
ll exert the moſt 
rigorous meaſures againſt all re- 
fractory abettors and co-operators 


of the like intent, puniſhing them 


particular care to 


qua 
Kingdoms, w 


80 r of the 2 peace. 


o one of the actual pro- 


fefled jeſuits,, though he, ſhould 


quit the, order with, the pope's 
Small licence, become. a ſe- 
cular prieſt, or tlerk,. or paſs in- 
to any other order, ſhall ever be 
galiged to return agaia into theſe 
t obtaigin 
ſpecial permiſſioß. N 4 


XI. In caſe of his obtaining it, 


which will be granted on proper 
informations .had, he Kall be o- 

liged to 9 oath, of allegi- 
ance in the hands of the preſident 
of my council; ſaithfully pro- 


miſing never to communicate, in 


to teach, 


* Concyrrenycireumſtances j or one living witmels 


pa or private, with the mem. 


rs or general of the company, 
nor to uſe any means, ſteps, or 
inſinuations, directly or indi- 
reQly, in the company s fayour, on 
pain of being dealt with as a ſtate 
criminal; and the privileged. * 


n in full force againſt 
m. * 
XII. Nor ſhall. he be qualified 


h, Or confeſs in 
theſe kingdoms, though, as has 
been ſaid, he may have quitted 


* 


the 
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e order, and thrown off 0 
"Ende to its generaf: he may, how- 
ever, etyoy ecclefiaſtical ivings, 
10 which no ſuch offices are 4d. 
n 
Ark. Nee r m „Aber. 
chough a "Tecylar oP re alay elet- 

NN Mall aſt any Wirer of W- 

Afiry of the general of the cot - 
„ or of any one elfe in "His 


= oo. "pai , - 


— 5 5 "all ual! 
Bore 1 by. *** 
dueh at Actunity hade 
in mall be Ra to ſurrender 
. them to che preſident of my coun- 
cn or a; The * and RT 4 
rates of the om, te 
tanſmitted aud 1050 — 
records 3 art” 1 
K of them W Tor N my 
7 00 5 thereof 
6h avided 
9 dn ſaick _. 
render; and t e thipififates * 
ſertthe.” the * fHames of thoſe 10 
deſper them up, that thus thiy 
E tem no infamy. 
V. Whoever Mall hofd cor- 
reſpondence with fefaits, it bein; 
. — und abfotdtely forbidden, 
alt mh puniſhed in Den to 
5 iy ate OE ef 
[* 
body do write, deckafm, or 
br any ftir, on 'pretext of theſe 
meaſures, either for or againſt 
lem: on the canttary, Lenjoin 
lenee in this matter to all m 
ubjects: and I, n that 
dlators therebf be puniſhed as 
gollty of high treaſon; 
XVII. To prevent all diſputes 
and mifunderflandings between 


private perſons, to whom it be- 
longs not to jadge, « or to inter- 
pret the ſovereign's commands, I 


bedi- 2 rely 'orgain, that nobody þ 


beth to which all are boondt 


REGISTE R A 
thoſe who 
of theſe dif 
22 
—— 
aſmoch as 
ſervice: fo 
of which, 1 
my yal d 


e, print, or employ 
hots touching” the He 
of the jeſairs oat of my dot. 
nions, rer, de go ben 
men's ial leave: * 1 
W's the "Fudge of the preſt 
fabde n ge Alf Low * 
rates of wy kingdy mis to pen 
«fovech leuve: aff which are to 


to the coun 
 wholfy ander the contronl of ef the Indi 
: ptefidber and minfſters of th de eve nüt 
council, with the knowledge intelligence 
n attorney -grneval. thereof. A 


variable ob! 
decree of tl 
taning the 


XVIII. 1 moft' ftrickly cha 
che right revererid idioceſan' pft. 


tes and ſuperiors of regular & 


ders, that *they-tJo not ſuffer ther which: was « 
ſubjects to write, print or deckik led act 
this fub inaſmuch U ecbor, havin 


ey would he. e b lpendh 


day in full 
che unfaſpected breach on the p 


10 diſpatch 1 


"of atiy of het Ou [ deelare las and prag 
be com tifed in th Law of the Ki RW were made a 
Do mT L. Wu in the wel enbhes of t 
ſthedula put forth M my will d 
my wares — on * 18th of K eck, witho! 
rene of lat” year „it ordet kind whatfoe 

* mbre * , execution Wer as may be 


and anaul 
may be c 
Wherefore I 


contribute; for that it cbncem 
the good order of the public, abd 
the credit of its feveral indi 
dals, to avoid drawing pu 
themſelves the effects of my roſk 
diſpleaſute. 
"RIS. T order my council, in cok 
formity with what is bere bel 
fed, to difpatch and ali 


oP moſt ſtriet and pr rofl ding to it 
pragmatic, that it may reach b ittigg any i. 
thi knowledge of alt my ** any prete 
and that for the punRual, der whatfoeve 
and invariable accompliſhment thoſe of my c 
thereof, the juſtices and te and — 
tribunals, do inviolably obſerve, old and cout 
publiſh and execute the 1 Uences and 
ments above declared againl * EPrernors, ſer 


thoſe who ſhall commit any breach 
of theſe — and * they 
do for this pn give ne- 
ceſary orders, with preference to 
every other buſineſs. Whatever, in. 
amoch as it concerns my royal 
ſervice : for the ampler knowledge 
of which, I have ordered copies of 
my yal decree to be tranſmitted 
to the councils of the Iuquiſition, 
of the Indies, of the orders and of 
the cevenue, for their reſpective 
intelligence and accompliſhment 
thereof, And for the ſull and in- 
variable obſervance of it, the royal 
decree of the 27 th of Match, con- 
uining the faregoing reſolution, 
which was ordered to be kept and 
falkHed according to its expreſy 
bus wg m_ publiſhed thig 
ay in full co it was agreed 
90 diſpatch —— in force of 
law and pragmatio ſanction, as if it 
were made and promulgated in aſ- 
ſemblies of the thates 3 therefore it 
Is my will that this he and paſs for 
ſack, without oppoſition of any 
kind whatſoever : to which end, 10 
far a3 may be neceflary, I abrogate 
and angul all things which are 


—— X £2. 4 i oo..Þ4ie.z 


mg may be contrary to the fame, 
0 BEV herefoze I charge the right re- 
rd the archbiſhops, biſhops, | 
i periors of regular orders, mendi- 
fl cart and monacal viſitors, vicars 


3 mou * 
N ges t my i gdoms, that 
they obſerve the above expreſſed 
Jaw and pragmatic ſanction ae- 
cording to its tenor, without per- 
Aitting'any infraction thereof un- 
ber auy pretence, or in any man- 
der uhatſoever. And [ command 
thoſe of my council, the preſident 


held and court, af my other aus 
Uerces and chanceries, affiſtant 
pVernors, ſerjeants major and or- 
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ad auditors, officers of my houſ- 


[189 
dinary, and other judges and juſ- 
tices of all my . that 


they do keep, fulfil and execute 
the aforeſaid 'law and pragmatic 


ſanction, and cauſe it -to, be kept 
and obſerved in all and every par- 
ticular, . taking that purpoſe 
all the meaſures, requifite; without 
need of any ,farther declaration 
than the preſent, which is to have 
its punctual execution, from the 
day of its publication in Madrid, 
and in the other cities, , towns and 
villages of theſe, my kin oms, in 
the uſual manner: it fo behoving 
an ar ey rg 
ty. ang. ent OJ the 
— weal of my ſubjeQs ; for 
uch is my pleaſure; and that the 
inted of this my letter, 
Yon Ignativs Ste 
enjor clerk of my 


SITS 


— 
wW+ 


hundred ad fxty and eren 


. 114 Lon on 
4n1- 5. $the KING. 
I Don Joſeph Ignacio de Goye- 


the king, cauſed it to be writ- 
> ok N his command. 
N * count of Arabda, © 


. Don Franciſes Ce 
Don Jacinto de Thi. | 
Don Franciſco de Salazar y Ag - 
nero, n 
Don Joſeph Manuel Domingues, 
Regiſtrada, T 
Dan Nicolas Berdugo, lieutenant 
of the High: Chancellot, 
D. Nicolas Berdbgo., 
. PUBLICATION. 
IN the town of Madrid on the ſe- 
cond day of the month of _ 
0 
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of one thouſand ſeven hundred 
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rig , who had ſerved his time tg 


and ſixty and ſeven'years, before a plaiſterer and painter in the fans e kitches 
the gates of the royal palace; neighbourhood, married her. er that eh 
facing the principal balcony'of Soon afterwards they ſettled g t dhe b 
our lord the King, and at the Greenwich in Kent, where hecy. en fadeni 
gate of Guadalajara, where the ried on the buſineſs of a paints, e nake, 
public bufineſs of merchants and and after about Rive years they re, = e 
tradeſmen is carried on; in the moved to London. ear 
preſence of Don John Stephen de Their family encreaſed very fa reogth wa 
Salaverri, D. John Antony de for they have had 16 children, of 7? who 
| Pennaredonda, D. Benediet An- whom three forts only are now lis. rg tds 
tony de Barreda, D. Peter Xime- ing. Mrs. Brow therefore WT nr 
_ nez de Meſa, mayors of the houſ= learnt midwifry under Dr. K—., 8 aha $4 
| Hold and court of his majeſty, the and about two years ago, was, by 447 . 
foregoing royal pragmatic ſanc- the overſeers of the pariſh of , Mi, * ala 
tion was publiſhed with ſound of Dunſtan in the weſt, appointed u 13 gen 
trumpets and kettle· drums, by aft as midwife to the poor won . 4 1 
the voice of the public crier, at- in the workhouſe, in which cap = ther 
tended by ſeveral of the officers eity ſhe is ſaid to have added wit fr bead a 
of the ſaid houſhold and court, mill and humanity. She wu e 1 
aud many other perſons ſtanding Alſo a faithful wife, and a tesde i, ©7010. 
by; which J. D. Francis Lopez and affectionate parent. * red 
Navamuel, one of the . ſenior It a pears to be about four yea nie f 
clerks of the chamber to our lord fince Brownrigg took the houll Wi icden þ s 
the king, and of thoſe who aſſiſt in Fetter-lane, where the crueltia ſe... dat on 
in his council, do certify. + were committed 5 at this time WP Wert 1 
Dion Franciſto Logez Navamue!. kept a horſe, and had a lodging me we * 
I certify chat this is a true copy at Mr. Nortou's over againſt Cav We... in 2 10 
of the original royal pragmatic nonbury- lane, Iſlington. % ſame rc 
ſanction, and its publication. In the month of February 17% d his wife 
D. Ignatius Stephen de Higareda, Mary Mitchell, a poor girl of ef their bed: 
* ˖ —.— of White Friars, wu ich the hon 
Rats. Rn e eee | l und an apprentice. to 0 rr 
An authentic narrative of the na. gg. by the overſeers, and wi Sunday morn 
ny horrid cruelties inflited by Eli- then about 14 years ans ly deploring 
zabeth Browntigg, upon her poor About three months afterwards don, and reac 
apprentice girls z; for which on the 15th of May, Mary out Wcquences of 
received ſentence of death, on Ja- was alſo bound apprentice ud apprehe: 
© turday the 12th of September, and Brownrigg, by the Pa a Call her eye & 
 quas exicuted on Mondgy the 141h the Foundling Hoſpital, being Hop door, wl 
at Tyburn, 12 about the age of fourteen. - bolt, and pere 
36 i | It appears that theſ? poor gil and miſtreſs a 
| Lizabeth Brownrigg, about 20 were at this time treated with „ WF reſol, 


| years ago, being then about 
27 years of age, lived as a ſervant 
in the family of Mr. R-—, in 
Preſcot · ſtreet, Goodman's-fields : 
and about this time James Brown - 


| „5 


cruelty ; what in particular en dor for lib 


Mitchell's ſufferings does not ige 

pear, but the fi ings of Jona Nn 
were very great: Mrs. Brownng ithout dfſcov 
ufed to lay down do chan | 


e kitchen floor, in ſach a man- 
er that the ſeat of one might ſup- 


en faſtening the girl down, ſome- 
imes naked, and ſometimes with 
er coats pulled over her head, 
de uſed to whip her till her 
frength was exhauſted : at other 
;imes, when the girl has been 
waſhing the rooms or ſtairs, her 
miſtreſs has found fault with her 
zork, and taking her up in her 
rms, has repeatedly plunged her 
ead in the pail of water that ſtood 
57 ſuch treatment the girl re- 
eived many hurts in different 
arts of her body, particularly in 
the head and ſhoulders, from the 
iges and bale of the pail; and 


for by threats of drowning, her 
niſtreſs often calling on Mary 
Mitchell to fill her a tub of water 
or that purpoſe, 

Where Raze ſlept at this 
time we are not told, but Jones 
ſlept in a Hole under a dreſſer, in 
the ſame room with Brownrigg 
and his wife, and facing the feet 
bf their bed: this room was even 
vith the ſhop, the door of which 
bpened into the ſtreet; and one 
vunday morning, as ſhe lay ſilent- 
ly deploring her miſerable condi- 
on, and ready to die by the con- 
ſequences of her paſt ſufferings, 
d apprehenſions of future, ſhe 
Call her eye upon the key of the 
Hop door, which hung àgainſt a 
Poll, and perceiving that her maſter 
aud miſtreſs were both ſaft Allcep, 
me had reſolution to make one 
fort for liberty and life, and 
nling very ſoftly, ſhe was fortu- 
Pate enough to ſteal into the ſtreet 
thout diſcovery... 
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been bound about two months, in 
dort the back of the other; and 


yas beſides kept in continual ter- by 


1191 
This happened aſter, ſhe had 


July, when the days were long, 
and it was probably very early in 
the morning. When ſhe got into 
the ſtreet, was at a loſs where 
to go: ſhe had no home but the 
Foundling Hofpital, and thither 
ſhe did not know her way: how- 
ever ſhe aſked of every one ſhe mer, 
and at laſt of a man who was fo 
kind as to conduct her to the 
gate. - 
* She was inſtantly admitted, and 
having told her tory, and ſhewed 
her wounds and bruiſes, one of 
which was upon her eye, and had 
{> injured it, that for fome- days 
it was feared ſhe would hare loſt 
it, the following order was made 
the governors. 
« That Mr. Plamptreo, the hof- 
pital ſolicitor, do write to James 
Brownrigg, a painter in Fetter- 
lane, who had a child, Mary Jones, 
apprenticed to him by this corpo- 
ration, and acquaint him, that if 
he does not forthwith make ſatt(- 
faction for the abuſe to the ſaid 
child, this corporation will proſe 
cate him with the utmoſt ſeve- 
rity.“ 6 
What particular ſteps were taken 
dy the parties in conſequence of 
this order does not appear, but 
ſoon after Brownrigg was ſam- 
moned to attend the chamberlain 
of London, before whom the mat- 
- was ſettled, and the girl diſ- 
arged from her apprenticeſhip. 
Mitchell was 35 left Rs: 
and continued patiently to drudge 
and to ſuffer till about the middle 
of February following, when ſhe 
had ſerved about one year of her 
time; and then ſhe alſo found: 
means to run away: ſhe was how- 
| ever 
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fer fund jc hv Brown- - 


yngeſt the ſame 
Wa K her con- 


from chis time ſhe was 


— 22 to. ſtir out af doors, 
and ſhe was frequently tied up 
naked. 
About the ſame time Mary Clif. 
ford, a third apprentice, was bound 
to James Browpr1 
ſeets of White F. — precinct; ſhe 
was a month upon liking, and 
during that time was well treated, 
and eat and drank as the family 
Wor but ſaon after ſhe was bound 
y began to uſe gs Oh ke Ln 
— frequent! 


over the head and —— Log the 


times with a walking cane, ſome. 
times with a horſewhi p, and ſeve- 
ral times with a hearth oth, * 

It was this girl's misfortune, 
cithar by natural weakneſs or bad 

nurſing, to wet the bed; for this 
reaſon * ardered to lie on a 


mat, in a place called a cellar, 
which had been à coal hole, and 
is deſcribed as a cold dark place, 


about as big as a cloſet, ke the 
lairs ; the mat after ſome time 
was taken away, and a ſack, with 
a little ſtraw in it,. ſubſtituted in its 
place : ſometimes there was no- 
thing but a. few, rags, and ſome- 
times only the bare floor; as to 
covering, ſhe .had ſometimes her 
own, cloaths, ſometimes a bit of 
blanket, and ſometimes ſhe was 
gite naked : it does not appear 
2 ſhe had any other food than 
bread and water, and ſhe had not 
enough even of that. 
Once when ſhe was famiſhing 
for hunger, ſhe broke open a cu 
board where victuals was uf 
kept, but found none; and once, 
when ſhe was fainting with thirſt. 


ſhe broke down ſome boards to 


g. by the over- 


; Cellar, when it grew dark, with 


come at water, For the ff 
theſe crimes the was made to 
naked, and continued to 
naked a whole day, being erg 
now and then beaten with f 
ſtump end of a riding whip ; 
the other offence a jack:chain v2 
pt round her neck, and the Wl 

aſtened to the yard door; it wy 
ſtrained ay tight as it could be 
without choaking her; and wiz 
ſhe had paſſed the day in this c. 
dition, ſhe was ſent down intoth 


thery j on 
Senhaim, an 
| his exan 
hen he loc 
as quite n. 
They we 
ruelly whip 
ieir bodies, 
id ſhoulder 
re ſcab, the 
eſh as faſt 
ireſs neve 
ie drew blo 
In order te 
vniſh ment, 

ſtrip them 

their hand 


chain ſtill on her neck, and be 
hands tied behind her, to pals th 
night, without bed or covering, i 
cellar. 

It was common for both the 
girls, Mitchell * Clifford, to 
about the houſe quite oy 


for Brownrigg bein by their iu as carr! 
dentures obliged t fad then — + ug 
cloaths, uſed requently to orde * 7 


them to be taken off, upon diſcs 
vering any little rent, hole, « 
other fign that they were wearin 
out. Mitchell, in particular, {card 


to a beam 
d them was 
chend y 


ever wore ſtockings, and had 8 nen with g. 
nerally nothing upon her body but <p 
an old rag of a Nine, which which 

R was not 3 


did not cover her behind. 

As the priſoners were tried fe 
the murderof Clifford, and Mitchel 
was the principal evidence, lit 
appears concerning Mitchel! in 
particular; ſometimes however l 
was locked with Clifford into the 
cellar, to paſs the night, and both 
were conftantly left locked in 
that diſmal cell, from Saturday to 
Sunday night, while the familf 
were at their l 1* inge it 
Iſlington : during is tine 
they had no WIT but a pitt 


at her with | 
tern belt, 

th blood, a 
d himſelf, ] 
another tim 


of bread, for water itſelf was nch rp wo 
added. Vor. X 8 


The 


The office of gaoler ſeents in ge- 
ral to hive been performed by 
de eldeſt ſon, though ſometimes 
be priſoners were locked up by 
ders; once in particular, by one 
lenham, an apprentice boy, who 
bis examination ſwears, that 
hen he locked them in, Clifford 
23 quite naked. 


UE They were fo often and fo 
. whipped and beaten, that 
er bodies, eſpecially their heads 


1d ſhoulders, werealmoſt one in- 


ab, the kin being broken a- 
a eſh as faſt as it h , for the 
"Wifrc( never left off whipping till 


je drew blood. PI 

In order to infli& this diabolical 
vaiſhment, the firſt expedient was 
trip them quite naked, and then 


at was carried along the kitchen 
ling; this pipe however at laſt 


. ning way, a ſtaple was by the 
0 band, at the wife's: defire, made 
FA to 2 beam, and the cord that 


them was put through it. 
Clifford was alſo ſometimes 


bed, which ſhe attempted to do 
It was not able, upon which he 


chel dern belt, till ſhe was covered 
lutte th blood, and then put the bed 
d himſelf, John alſo found her 


„der time asked and bleed- 
laing been tied up and whip- 
do by his mother, yet in this con» 
no n ſhe ordered him to continue 

whipping, becauſe ſhe was no 


ger able, and, ſtrange and hor- 
as it may ſeem, he complied. 
dome acts of cruelty: are alſo 
atoned of arothet kind: Mrs. 
Wonigg would frequently fix 
3 of -M nands on each of 
pL, g 
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their hands up to a water pipe, 


nen with great crgelty by John: 
one day ordered her to put up, 


ut her with the buckle end of a 


% 


_ 93 
MitchelYs checks; and draw them 
down her face with ſuch force as 


to cecalibn the blood to ſtart from 


her eyes. | 

Mitchell alſo, having complain- 
ed to a lodger, the only one who 
appears to have been in the houſe 
during Clifford's time of ill uſage, 
the woman, upon ſome diſagree- 
ment with the miſtreſs, reproach- 
ed her with the ſubject of the girl's 
complaint, upon which Mrs. 
Brownrigg ran to the girl, and 
thruſting a pair of ſeiſſors into her 
mouth, cut her tongue in two 
places. 2 
The account of what happened 
on the day when' the fatal wound 
was given, is in ſubſtance as fol- 
lowꝛs. : 

On Friday the zoth of July, 
about ten o'clock in the. morning, 
-Brownrigg having threatened the 
girls al} the week, went down into 
the kitchen, and tied, Mary Clifford 
naked up to a1 ſtaple ; her head 
and. ſhoulders were then fore, and 
ſcabbed over in many places; bot 
notwith ſtanding the ſtate of her 
body, her tyrant whipped her with 
a horſewhip, in the pteſence of 
Mitchell, till the blood followed 
the ſtrokes ; ſhe was then let down, 
and ordered to waſh; naked and 
wounded as ſhe was, and while 


ſhe was ſtooping down to the tub, 
her miftrefs - ſtruck her over the 
head with the but end of the'whip. 


She was tied up five ſueceſſive 
times in this dreadful day, ſtill 
naked and bleeding, and ſtill coz 
vered with new wounds by the 
Whip. Tuc aid 
She was now mortally wounded; 
yet ſhe crept about till the tu of 
Auguſt, when ſhe was: diſcovered 
in the following manner. 


[5] 
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; Clifford's father about four years from keeping the hog in ſo & 
ago married a ſecond wife ; he a place. The removal of the hj 
went away however and left her, light gave Mr, Deacon's {aa 
upon which ſhe delivered up the an opportunity of leeing what pi 
child to the pariſh, and went into ed in Brownrigg's yard; w 
\ Cambridgeſhire. She was abſent they being upon the watch, 
when the girl was bound appren- happened that the apprentice, N 
tice, but returned about laſt Mid- liam Clipſon, being on the 34 d 
ſummer ; having learnt to whom Auguſt at a two pair of ſtairs yy 
the girl was apprenticed, ſhe went dow which looked down on f 
twice to Brownrigg's and enquired -ſky-light, faw Mary Clifford, | 
for her, but was both times an- head, back, and ſhoulders eh 
ſwered by the apprentice boy that uncovered, bloody, and cut i 
no ſuch perſon lived there. ſhocking manner. Clipſon th 
After ſeveral other ineffectual went down to the one pair of f 
enquiries, both by herſelf and per- window, and crawled out of iti; 
ſons whom ſhe ſent, ' Brownrigg, the leads over the yard, and lat 
the huſband, abſolutely denying himſelf acroſs the ſcy- light, hu 
that any ſuch perſon was in the fuller view of the poor « 
| houſe, threatened the woman to wretch: he ſpoke ſeveral tin 


had ſeen 
dition th 
Brownriy 
not in th 
cation he 
and agait 
girl in . 
hed Mi 
he had 
one of th 
a canſtabl, 
but witho! 
Upon e 
girl that 
was found 
ounded 11 
Noulders 
of wounds 
rondy pe 


. | n tr 
ſend her before the lord mayor, but received no anſwer : he Mo the work 
for being troubleſome. | to attract her notice 'threw den of B. 

Upon this ſhe went away; but two or three pieces of mortar, bo ſaid + 


as ſhe was going from the houſe, of which falling upon her nd bid hi 
Mrs. — ths wife of a baker ſhe looked up, and attempt Peril. x 
that lived next door, having heard ſpeak, but was able only to 


high words, called her in, and en- ter a groan. This was « ather bod: 


quired what was the matter: up- heard by Mrs. Brownrigy, lit it Ruck 
on hearing the ſtory, Mrs. Deacon without pity ; for Clipſon lays atthe ſkin 
told her, that her family had fre- ſpoke to her in a ſharp mu ich thein ; 
quently heard groans and moan- and aſked what was the matter ud ſhe was 
ings in Brownrigg's houſe; that ſhe her. „A no her 
ſuſpected there were apprentices The poor girl then drew Wl. began to 
who were cruelly treated, and that out of fight, and Clipſon T lufferingy 
ſhe would do her utmoſt to make quainted the family with what dc was 3 
farther diſcoveries ; taking a di- had ſeen. | Wc had 
rection to find Clifford's' mother if lutelligence was ſoon ſent e vas erſel 
any diſcovery ſhould be made. mother-in-law, who on the Mr. Grund 


About this time Brownrigg, the day, Friday the fourth of Ay 
huſband, having been — came with the overſeers, ny 
in a ſale at Hampſtead, bought a into Brownrigg's houſe, and 
hog, and had it driven home to fon with them. They engt 
his houſe. This hog was kept in for Mary Clifford, and * 
a covered yard, Where there was the huſband, told them, de! 
a ſky-light, and this it was _ — 8 1 
neceſſary to „in order to let of the children who | 
out the ſmell which proceeded ing cough.  Clipſon then (a 


. 4 


uth of Mitch 
ack to Brow 
n he would 
giſtrate on ſ 
bt for a Coach 
ewig“ 
ut him and 
alſo was ſer 
red wo intin 


* Onflable, 


had ſeen her in a deplorable con- 
dition the day before ; upon which 
Brownrigg ſwore by God ſhe was 
not in the houſe ;- after ſome alter- 
cation he produced Mary Mitchell, 
and again ſwore there was no other 
zi in the houſe. Clipſon in- 
fied Mitchell was not the girl 
he had ſeen; and Mr, Grundy, 
one of the overſeers, then ſent for 
2 conſtable, and ſearched the houſe, 
but without ſucceſs, 
Upon examining Mitchell, the 
girl that was produced, her cap 
was found to be bloody, her head 
wounded in many places, and her 
ſhoulders covered with the ſcabs 
pf wounds that were healing. Mr. 
rondy perceiving how this girl 
had been treated, carried her away 
0 the workhouſe, wholly regard- 
eſs of Brownrigg's bluſtering, 
do ſaid ſhe was his apprentice, 
2 bid him remove her at his 
ern. Is 

When they came to take off her 
ather boddice, for - ſhe had no 
lift, it ſtuck ſo faſt to the wounds, 
atthe ſkin and eſchar came away 
th them; when they were off, 
nd ſhe was aſſured ſhe ſhould re- 
urn to her tormentors no more, 
e began to give an account of 
r ſufferings, and declared that 
lifford was in the houſe, for that 
bad with her juſt before 
e was herſelf produced. 
Mr. Grundy not doubting the 
uth of Mitchell's account, went 
ack to Brownrigg's and telling 
n he would carry him before a 
piſtrate on ſuſpicion of murder, 
it for a coach. * 
dwunrigg's neighbours came 
out him and offered bail, a law- 
alſo was ſent. for, who endea- 
ed io intimidate the overſeer 
* nflable, but Grundy con- 
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tinued ſteady in his .purpoſe ; he 
ſaid he would 'anſwer what he 
ſhould do, and that as the crime 
Brownrigg was taken up for was 
murder, no bail could be taken. 
Matters now took another curn ; 
as it was before Brownrigg's in- 
tereſt to conceal the pirl, that it 
might not appear ſhe had been ill- 
treated, it was now become his 
intereſt to produce her, that it 
might be known ſhe was alive. 
The ſon therefore, by the father's 
order, brought her from a cup- 
board under the beaufet in the 
dining-room; where ſhe had been 
hidden. 

No words, ſays honeſt Wingrave 
in his narrative, can ſo powerfully 
deſcribe the ſhocking appearance 
which this miſerable object made, 
as the filent woe with which every 
perſon preſent was ſtruck, and the 
execrations which followed, againſt 
thoſe who had reduced her to that 
condition. Her head was {ſwelled 
to almoſt double the natural iize, 
and her neck ſo much, as that ſhe 
could neither ſpeak nor ſwallow ; 
her mouth ſtood open, and the ſur- 
geon who examined her depoſed, 
that ſhe was all one-wound from 
her head to her toes, that her ſhift 
ſtuck to her body, that ſhe was in 
a fever, and the wounds were be- 
ginning to mortify from neglect. 

 Brownrigg and the girls were 
then carried before a . magiſtrate, 
who ſent the offender. to priſon, 
and the ſufferers to the hoſpital. 
The wife and ſon had made their 
eſcape ſoon. after, the officer firſt 
came to the houſe, Pref 

On Sunday following, Avguſt the 
gth, Mary Clifford died, and the co- 
roner's jury brought in their ver- 
dict wilful murder, againſt James 
Brownrigg, the huſband, and Eli. 

[N] 2 x2beth 
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Zabeth his wife. It appeared that 
the eldeſt fon John had cruelly 
treated the girh, therefore he was 
included in an advertiſement for 
apprehending the mother. 

About this time intelligence was 


2 that Mrs. Brownrigg and 
e 


r ſon had taken places in the Do- 


ver ſtage, by the names of Hart- 


„and this was found to be true, 
though they did not think it ſafe 
to undertake that journey, and 
therefore loſt their earneſt. It was 
alſo afterwards known that. they 
had taken a hackney-coach in 
Jewin-ſtreet, which ſet them down 
in- Eaſt-Smithfield, and that they 
took a lodging in a bye ſtreet near 
* 5 E where they lived 
on bread and water, (being afraid 
to ſtir out to purchaſe other food,) 
till Tueſday the'1 ith. In Ragg- 
fair they . ſome apparel, 
leſt the deſeription given in the 
advertiſement of what they wore, 
might produce a diſcovery. They 
— one night at à place un- 
known, and the next day they took 
a lodging at Mr. Dunbar's, who 
keeps a chandler's ſhop in Wand(- 
worth. 

On Saturday the 15th of Auguſt 
three days after Mrs. Brownri 
and her ſon had been at Wandſ- 
worth, Mr. Dunbar met with a 
newſpaper wherein he read the 
advertiſement. From a concur- 
rence of many circumſtances, it 
ſtruck him immediately that his 
lodgers were the perſons deſcribed, 
and he went to town the next 
2 and gave information againſt 

e 


m. 
Mr. Owen, the churchwarden, 
immediately ſent to Mr. Deacon, 
their next door neighbour in 
Flower - de- Luce Court, who knew 
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them, and aſked him if he woll 
go with the conſtable to Wand, 
worth, which he readily agree 
to do; then Mr. Owen ſent ſe 
Mr. Wingrave, and Mr. Deacon; 
Dunbar and Wingrave immediate 
ly ſet out, and when they got ty 
the houſe, Wingrave went diredi 
to the room, and Mr, Deacon, why 
followed at. ſome diſtance, aſſue 
him they were the people he way. 
ed. They were brought to tow 
in a coach, without the leaſt ol. 
picion who they were, and con- 
quently. without any tumult & 
crowd. 

The parties were many tine 

i and on the gth of Sept 

bills of indictment were found 

=_ the father, mother, and the 

eldeſt ſon,” for the murder of Clib 
ford. 

- - The trial came on upon Satws 
day the 12th, and laſted fix hounj 
the evidence was in ſubſtancetis 
fame as this narzative, upon whid 
Elizabeth was found guilty; u. 
James the huſband, and John #8 
fon, acquitted : they were home 
detained to take their trial for 

Though theſe people lived i 
credit; and Mrs. Brownrigg bu 
a watch, and ſome .other trinket 
which ſhe carried off with her, ic 
in priſon her diſtreſi was ſo grab 
that ſhe was obliged: to bons! 
few half-pence of a woman u 
was priſoner in the ſame rl 
with her. | b 

The crowd that waited in! 
ſefſions-houſe yard during ber ui 
teſtified their joy by a ſhout un 
ſhe was convicted; and ſuch i# 
the indignation they felt 41 
horrid, deliberate, and perſeram 
eruelties of which ſhe had 

5 
1 


„chat thoſe who were near 
the ordinary's coach, when ſhe 
was carried to execution, cried out, 
they hoped he would pray for her 
damnation, for ſuch a fiend ought 
not to be ſaved. © 

It was undoubtedly a principle 
of virtue that abhorred cruelty, 
but to preclude the mercy of the 
Almighty was certainly cruel, and 
the beſt of mankind have no ground 
of hope but the gracious promiſe 
that extends to the worſt, «« All 
manner of fin and blaſphemy ſhall 
de forgiven unto man.” She was 
executed on Monday the 14th day 
of Sept. and her body was carried 
to Surgeons-hall to be anatomized. 

It is ſcarce poſſible to quit this 
horrid ſubject without obſerving, 
that the facts which now have been 
demonſtrated were in the higheſt 
pree improbable. Who could have 
believed, that two wretches of the 
ge of 15 or ſixteen years, could, 
In ſuch a lis as London, 
ad ſuch a nei urhood as Fet- 
er-lane, continue to ſuffer as 
litchell and Clifford ſuffered for 
d years, without diſcovery or 
cape, eſpecially as there was no 
ther ſervant in the family but the 
pprentice-boy to go on errands, 
t us not then too haſtily con- 
lade, on other | occaſions, that 
What does not ap probable is 
eflarily falſe, nor haſtily reject 
2 for which we 
u 
be 


1 


8 a... 


RN r 


not 
” 


y account, Let our en- 

cool, critical, and de- 
; and as evils multiply 
ond probability, let our vigi- 
hee be not only conſtant but 
putous, not reſting in flight 
ppearances, but puſhing on to 
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Hbftra? of the trial of William 
Gueſt for High-treaſon, in filing, 
impairing, 22 the current coin 
of this kingdom. 


Bank, depoſed that Mr. Gueſt 

d been there between two and 
three years; that he had ſeen him 
pick new guineas from the old 
ones ; that this being Mr. Gueſt's 
frequent practice, it had created a 
ſuſpicion in his (Mr. Leach's) 
mind, which ſaſpicions he com- 
municated to ſome others; that on 
the 4th of July Mr. Gueſt paid 
ſome money to Richard Still, ſer- 
vant to Mr. Corner, a dyer on the 
Bank-fide; that ſeeing Mr. Gueſt 
take ſome money out of the. 
drawer, and put it among the reſt 
on the table, when he had paid 
the man, Mr. Leach followed 
begged the favour 
of- the man to walk into the pay- 
office, and let him tell the money 
over; which he did, and, out of 
thirty guineas, three of them 
ſeemed to be newly filed ; that the 
man ſaying this was all the gold 
he had about him, Mr, Leach 
carried the three guineas to Mr. 
Robert Bell, who looked at them : 
Mr. Leach defired the ſaid Mr. 
Bell would carry them up to Mr. 
Race the caſhier, | but did not 
go up with him then; that theſe 
guineas ap to him, as if the 
right milling had been taken off, 
and then filed, Being aſked whe. 
ther it was not common to take 
ſome money out of the drawer in 
their payments at the bank, Mr. 
Leach replied, that it was ſome- 
times, but very ſeldom, done 
there ; that this was not the whole 


V 3 - of 


FS Leach, a teller at the 
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of the money, but part; that it July, and one or two of the telley I not k 
was mixed with the money upon to be preſent with him, the body bad 
the table; that they put their gui- was accordingly examined in th pefuſed to 
neas in one drawer, the filver in preſence of Me. Lucas and My, hat he for 
another, moidores in atiother, and Kemp, who told the money over, boye de] 
ports in another; that Mr. Race when the whole ſum was 180d, inued un 
—— the three guineas in his 168. 6d. in ſeveral bags; that h prand jury 
preſence, which together weighed to (ay, thirteen bags in all; un ial came 
fifteen penny weights, nine grains; there was one bag, in which wes {R. unde: 
whereas the weight ſhould have forty guineas which ſeemed freſhe ury. (Ar 
been fixteen penny weights, four than the others upon the edges; WF = wich: 
grains and a quarter, Which made that theſe guineas were compand wo bags o 
a difference of nineteen grains and and examined with caution l £290 
a quarter; that is, three ſhillings deliberation ; ſealed up by een 
and a penny according to the Kemp and himſelf ; not opend neſt of d. 
ſtandard : one of the guineas (a till that morning, and kept locked e found, 
George II.) weighed five penny up by the two —— of the ca a the leſſor 
weights three grains and nine fix- and teller. ene COR! 


teenths; two of his preſent ma- Mr. Lucas and Mr. Keny, It 7 7 | 
jeſty wanted about ten pence, the both tellers in the bank, confrad 105 15 | 
other thirteen or fourteen pence. the teſtimony of the preceding wit Joſeph, 
Richard Still depoſed. to the neſs, with the appearance of dei - fe i 
ineas being paid, and taken from forty guineas on the edges, ad = where 
im, in the manner above related. their deficiency in weight ; whid 4 year 
Mr. Bell, a teller at the Bank, Mr. Kemp ſays, was from eit GY cr 
confirmed their being brought to pence to fourteen pence one mt 2 15 0 
him, and carried by him to Mr. the other, and that there unten e N 
Race; who having looked at the deficiency in every one of then, | Ay 
edges, cloſed them in a paper, Mr. Sewallis, belonging to th q * : 
wrote 4th of July on them, and bank, depoſes to having ſec: G * 
then bid him carry them to Mr. the houſe of Mr. Guel, io JW. * 2 
Leach, and deſire him to keep laſt: that in a two- pair of N +. "5 
them in his cuſtody, which was room was a mahogany neſt ee with 
done. | | drawers, the top of which roduced : 
Mr. Race, the chief caſhier, de- forced open in the preſence of nt at > 27 


pane to the guineas being brought Hull, Mr. Humberton, and Wl 
im by the laſt evidence, with his lord mayor's officer, and there ee out 
delivery of them to Mr. Bell again, found a vice, files, and od ichois — 
who teſtifes to his own re - delivery things. | 1 * - 
- of them to Mr. Leach, and the . Mr, Humberton ſwears that driſoner's % 
latter to their having been in his is a ſervant in the bank; that ere ae 
; cuſtody ever ſince. was preſent at the ſearch of W pared f 
Mr. Thompſon, one of the Gueſt's houſe ; aſked. him at e others 105 
caſhiers, depoſes to the manner of bank for the keys of his book wer, the 1 
locking up the tellers bags every and a eupboard, tellin in alike 1 
night z and that haying received was going to ſearch his F 
orders from Mr, Race to inſpect there being warrants out 4 Humberto 
into Mr. Gueſt's bag of the 4th of him; that Mr. Gueſt replied, * 


3 


Mr. Cha 


Id not know what authority any 
body bad to ſearch his houſe, and 
Lfuſed to deliver his keys; and 
kat he found all the things there 
doye depoſed, which had con- 
inued under ſeal till before the 
brand jury, the day before the 
rial came on, and that they were 
hen under the ſeals of the grand 
ury. (Among theſe things was a 
bag with a hundred guineas, and 
wo bags of gold filings, weighing 
four pounds eleven ounces and 
incteen penny weights. The 
ne of drawers in which they 
vere found, is deſcribed at large 
a the ſeſſions paper, and 18 of very 
urious contrivance. On the teeth 
pf one of the files was ſome yel- 
ow tuff.) | 
Joſeph Nichols depoſed, that 
ke is one of the moniers at the 
pint, where he has been employed 
wenty years, apprenticeſhip and 
; that one of the tools produced 


as capable of milling money 
dund the edges; an having 
poked at the three guineas pai 


t. Still, the hundred guineas, 
nd the forty guineas, found in 
lr, Gueſt's bags, ſaid they had 
ll artificial edges, and appeared 
0 be freſh filed, which might be 
lone with the inſtrument before 
roduced, and was not done at the 
int at the Tower. 

Mr. Chamberlaine produced 
ee guineas, on which Mr. 
lichols put edges in his preſence, 
ith the inſtrument found in the 
nſoner's room, and ſaid they 
ere quite plain before. Bein 
dmpared, by Mr. Nichols, wick 
ie others found in the priſoner's 
awer, the latter ſaid they were ſo 
ear alike, that he beliered them 
to be done with the ſame tool. 
Humberton depoſes to taking 
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three ſma s of filings out 
of thoſe found in Mr. Gueft's 
room, and delivering them to Mr. 
Chamberlaine, who delivered the 
ſame to Mr, Lucas; which laſt 
again ſwears to having received, 
aſſayed them, and found them 


agreeable to the ſtandard, and 
thinks they might come from the 


filings of our guineas. 

Samuel Lee, a teller at the bank, 
thinks it was the latter end of 
March the priſoner had: a bar of 
gold, between five and fix inches 
long, under two inches wide, and 
better than half an inch deep; 
that he aſked the priſoner how he 
came by it, who ſaid, he had it 
from Holland. To this Lee ſaid, 
he thought it was not like a regu- 


lar bar of gold, it had a deal of 


copper on the back, Gueſt re- 
plied, it muſt be filed off, and that 
all bars of gold were ſo. Mr. 
Lee being aſked whether he had 
ſeen any bars of gold before, ſaid 
he had ſcores of times, but never 
any with ſuch a ſcum. 
Thomas Troughton, a jeweller, 
depoſes to having fold two ingots 
of gold for Mr, Gueſt, one about 
forty-eight ounces, the other about 
forty-ſix ounces, which appeared 
like bars of gold that came from 
abroad, and that he underſtood 
them as ſuch, The firſt of theſe 
was fold the 12th of June laſt 
the other about ſix months ago. 
Says they were about a foot long, 
and had no appearance of copper 
or filing. | | 
- Eſther Collins, ſervant to Mr. 
Gueſt, cwears to having looked 
once into his book-caſe, in his ab- 
ſence, When open, and to have ſeen 
there a glaſs cup with ſome yellow 
duſt in it, and by the cup was a 
file like that produced in court. 
[N] 4 Priſoner, 
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Priſoner; in his defence, ſaid he 
was innocent of the matter laid to 
his charge. | 

Robert Fratley, optical inftru- 
ment maker; John Hunter, con- 
verſant-in the mathematical and 
clock-way ; George Hodgſon, 
clock-maker ; all for the priſoner, 
depoſe, that the inſtrument pro- 
duced as above in court, is fit for 
milling many other things beſides 
guineas; and the ſecond ſaid it 
was the greateſt improvement he 
had ever ſeen. ; 

- Several perſons, and among 
them ſome of rank, appeared to 
Mr. Gueſt's character. Thoſe 
who would peruſe this trial more 
at large, are referred to the ſeſſions 


paper. 


4 $f 7 * 4 r 


of a letter of her imperial ma- 
ay all 1. Ruſſias, to bis ex- 
 cellency count Moladi mer Orlow, 
direfter of the academy of ſciences 
at Peterſburg. | 


Mon/. Count Orlow, 


AVING been informed, 

that in the ſummer of the 
year 1769 the planet Venus will 
— over the ſyn, 1 write you this 

„chat you may acquaint the 
academy of feiences on my part, 
(i) that it is my pleaſure Sin the 
academy ſhould procure the ob- 
ſervations to be made with the 
utmoſt care; and that I defire, in 
conſequence, to know (2) Which 
are the moſt advantageoufly fitu- 
ated places of the empire that the 
academy has deſtined for this ©b- 
ſervation ? To the end; that in 
caſe it ſhall be neceſſary to ere& 
any buildings, workmen, &c. may 
be fent, and proper meaſures be 
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n 
o 


my oblig 
refer 5 
ſures the 
relation to 


taken; (3) that if there be no 

ſufficient number of aſtronomer 

in the "academy for compleating 

the obſervations in the placy 

pitched 22 the academy, | 
e 


propoſe, and upon me to find Purſuan 
out m—_— my marine ſubjef, jeſty's ord 
ſuch as, during the interval be. excellency 
tween the preſent time and the off, direct 
tranſit of Venus, may be perfed. copy Wh. 
ed in the habit of obſerving unde you ; the 
the eyes of the profeſſors, 65 as . nreſented, 
be employed to advantage in this Win the Ruf 
expedition, and to the ſatisfatin M fervation « 
of the academy. You wil, Mr, tranſit, are 
Count, tranſmit me the anſwer of it, and for 
the academy, with its full opinia Mof the Caf 
about every thing above, that I ber majeſty 
may give orders for the whole, tuo obſer: 
without loſs of time. two to the 
{+ 63 CaTaeriny WiWnamed by t 
Moſcow, 3 March, 1767. Solowetſo 
2 ee and Orenby 
accordauce 
Copy of. at on M. Rama ef the acad 
I the imperial academy of ſcimu ¶ ¶ the precario 
at Petenſbourg, ta Mr. Short of H the end 
Royal Society of London. Wereabouts, 
« tribute | 
SIR, - No among thoſ, 
] Expected your letter impatem em y ayailir 
ly, and received it the H eaion her 
of October. We were ſome nt eigned to 
in doubt as to our anſwering f ize, has de 
views of our ſovereign, till Mate whe 
arrival of you jetter, which WWW be leſs ; 
fipated our bficaſineſs in reſpet an at Kol 
the inſtraments. judge yourſ weburg. 
fir, how ſatisfaRory it was 1 l Mr. War 
to underſtand that you would Wie, that Mz 
upon you to procure us the lWrparige fo 
ceſſary inſtruments, and, n*WWlinmann fo 
over, to give us your advice bon ug, ſo tha 
proceed ſucceſsfully in this 1 ſecure in 
portant obſervation. Idſervers, th 
I thank you, fir, in the nam oped, that 
the academy, and on my oi not fail 


t tally, hoping 4 10 
count eſpecially, hoping 420 


2 


Arourable occafiop of teffifying 
my obligations. At preſent, 
refer to your judgment the mea- 
fares the academy has taken with 
relation to the tranſit of Venus. 
Purſuant to her imperial ma- 
jeſty's orders, in-her letter to his 
excellency Count Wolodimer Or- 
of, director of the academy, the 
copy whereof I herewith fend 
you ; the academy having re- 
preſented, that the propereſt places 
in the Ruſſian empire for the ob- 
ſervation of the duration of the 
tranſit, are Kola, and parts near 
it, and for the exit, the borders 
of the Caſpian ſea, has beſeeched 
her majeſty to be pleaſed to ſend 
two obſervers to * north, and 
wo to the Caſpian, The ſtations 
named by the academy, are Kola, 
Solowetſkoy, Monaſtir, Aſtraran, 
and Orenburg. The empreſs, in 
accordance to the repreſentations 
of the academy, apprehenſive of 
the precarious ſtate of the weather 
at the end of May at Kola and 
thereabouts, has been pleaſed to 
tribute four other obſervers 
among thoſe quarters. The aca- 
lemy wailing itſelf of the rte. 


eon her imperial majeſty bas 
en eigved to extend to this enter- 
ö rie, has determined one to la- 
| id toutke where the duration will 
þ Got be leſs than by about 24 leſs 
enen at Kola, Tornead and Ca- 
uri WWaedurg. 8 | 
10 * 


Mr. Wargentin has informed 
e, that Mr. Mallet of Upfal is 
paring for Tornead, ny Mr. 
Hamann for his former Cajane- 
Pure, ſo that this country will be 
Þ ſecure in ſuch a multiplicity af 
olervers, that jt may be well 
*. that ſome ſtation or other 
M not fail of affording a com- 
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plete obſervation of this phæno- 

menon. | 
St. Peterſburg, 23 October, 1767. 


PT” TOTO „ 9 „ Alt. dt 6 hd. tn Mt. 4 dh. 


A curious account of the great erup« 
tion of Mount heel, an the 
ig9th of Odder, 1767. Ex. 

traded frem a letter wurate 10 4 
friend in England, by the honour- 
able Willian Hamilton, enwey 
extrgordizary aud miniſter pleni- 


potentiary his Britangic ma» 
jeh to the king of the twa 
| Sicilies, © RES 


8 I have nothing material to 
A trouble you with at preſent, 
will endeavour to give you 4 
ſhort and exact account of the 
eruption, which is allowed to have 
been the molt violent, though of 
ſhort duration, in the memory of 
man. I had foretold this erup- 
tion ſome time, having had oppor» 
tunities from my villa to watch its 
motions more minutely than an 
one here ; and thoſe threats whi 
you read iy the papers were ex- 
tracts from my letters to lord Shel- 
burne. The igth, at ſeven in the 
morning, I ſaw an unuſual ſmoak 
iſſye with great violence from the 
mouth of the volcano, and farm 


mountain open, aud the Java run 
from che crack, near the top af 
the volcano ; but a8 it took its 
courſe on the fide oppoſite aur 
villa, I had che cyriokty to, gp 
round, and take a nearer view of 
it: as it en time and fatigue 
to go up, 1 did not come in * 

; 0 
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of the lava, which was runnin 
in two ſtreams down the fide o 
the mountain, till eleven o'clock. 
I had only a peaſant of the moun- 
tain with me, and was making my 
remarks, when on a ſadden about 


' mid-day the great eruption hap- 


ned about a quarter of a mile 
me; at firſt it was only like 
a fountain of liquid fire which 
rung up many feet in the air, 
n a torrent burſt out with a 
moſt horrid noiſe, and came to- 
wards us. I took off my coat to 
lighten myſelf, and gave it to the 
peaſant, and we thought proper 
to run three miles without ſtop- 
ping. By this time the noiſe had 
greatly encreaſed, and the aſhes 
cauſed almoſt a total darkneſs, and 
as the earth ſhook I thought pro- 
per to retire ſtill further, and upon 
returning home I perceived ano- 
ther lava towards the Torre del 
Annonciata, which in leſs than 
two hours flowed four miles. Our 
villa ſhook ſo much, and the ſmell 
of ſulphur was ſo ſtrong, that 1 
thought proper to return to Na- 
ples ; and indeed the fright of the 
family was ſo great that it was im- 
poſſible to remain at the villa. 

The king's palace, though not 
fo near the mountain as our villa, 
is fill within reach of lavas, there 
being no leſs than ſeven, one upon 
another, under the palace. I 
thought it right to acquaint the 
court of the impending danger, and 
adviſed the Marc vis Tanucci to 
perſuade his Sicilian Majeſty to 
remove to Naples directly; but, 
for what reaſon I know not, my 
advice was not followed ; and the 
- conſequence was, the lava coming 
within a mile and a half of the 
palace, and the thunder of the 


mountain encreaſing, the whole 


court was obliged to remove in 


- 
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the middle of the ſame night i 24 
the utmoſt confuſion. The er. their gac 
ploſions of the volcano occaſioned out, T 
ſo violent a concuſſion of the air, gate was 
that the d6or of the king's room would ng 
Portici was burſt open, and one nd whe 
. door -in the palace though locked Thurſday 
was forced open; and what i number 
more wonderful the like hap with abu. 
in many parts of Naples itſelf, tan to f 
The mountain for three days made 22 
this noiſe by fits, which laſted fre 7 
or fix hours each time, and then — fell 
was perfectly quiet: we did not wich the 
ſee the ſun clear almoſt the whole 170 mi 
week, and the aſhes fell in quai. 1 1 — 0 
tities at Naples ſo as to cover the * 7 
houſes and fireets an inch deep ned hi 
more, *Tis really wonderful 9 * ned t 
think of the quantity of matter ba. A 
that eame out of the mountain in Hint on 
ſo ſhort a time, for on Thurlday — wel 
the lavas ceaſed running, and if [ bo *h e 
had not examined them myſel . Ie « 
fiance, I could not have believe untain, 
it: from the place where | fas "= tout, 
the mountain burſt, to the point he * (of 
where the lava ſtopped near Pot oaths? t 
tici, is to be ſure ſeven miles, ul = 4 try 
five miles of this it travelled n Ry ' — 
two hours, the very road I cane * aw 
down; notwithſtanding which, 8 BW - 4] — 
ſome places the torrent 15 ,, * "ae? 
miles broad, and the lava 40 {ett 40 — Wu 
high : it took its courſe throuph «ag iev 
an immenſe water channel thats 8 dap I 
about 400 feet deep, and aQualy tid * 
filled it up in ſome places, Sn ze 4 gol 
of a molt enormous ſize W* 34 ug ou! 
thrown up from the mouth of * N a 
volcano near a mile high, Way « rap 
heve, and fell at leaſt halfs e e * 
from it : in ſhort it is impolſide® was 100 atisf 
deſcribe ſo glorious and bord! mile 
ſcene ; for whilſt this was . r 
on, Naples Was crowded dt Arg 0 
roceſſions, women with the! 771 oyal 
ooſe and bare feet, full of eren 4 Mo 
ſuperſtition, The priſoners 25 N Thum 


Sep temb 


ir eaoler and attempted to break 
ye be cardinal arch- biſhop's 
gate was burnt down becauſe he 
would not bring out St. Januarius ; 
and when he was brought out on 
Thurſday, a mob of an incredible 
number of people loaded the ſaint 
with abuſe for ſuffering the moun- 
tain to frighten them ſo: their 
expreſſions were—You are a pretty 
aint protector indeed ! you yellow- 
faced fellow ! (for the ſilver in 
which the ſaint's head is incaſed 
is very much tarniſhed), and when 
the noiſe of the mountain ceaſed, 
they fell upon their faces and 
thanked him for the miracle, and 
returned to the cathedral ſinging 
his praiſes and telling him how 
handſome he was. One man's 
faith in the ſaint” was ſo great, 
that at the head of the proceſſion 
when he came in fight of the 
mountain, he turned up his bare 
b—— co it, and faid now kiſs it, 
for here comes Genariello. I 
am ſorry to ſay that all this is 
aQtually true: nay it would fill 
many ſheets was I to tell you half 
what I ſaw laſt week af this ſort. 
The mountain is now quite calm, 
and I believe for the preſent there 


* 1s an end of this eruption, but I 
*. do not believe all the matter is yet 
ene out. Iam very glad ſo much 
ul 1s come out, and that Genariello 


did not ſtop it ſooner; for if he 
bad, we ſhould ſurely have had an 


* 1 and been demoliſhed. 
| be This laſt eruption has fully ſatis- 
"ak bed my curioſity, and I ſhould be 


well ſatisfied if the mountain 
Nas 100 miles from this capital. 


dn account of the laft honours paid 


York. at Monaco in Italy. 


* Thurſday the 17th of 
September 1767, as ſoon 
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as his Royal Highneſs had ex- 
pew, the prince of Monaco told 
is officers and ſervants that he 
muſt then acknowledge the rank 
of his unfortunate gueſt, by ſuch 
reſpect and honours as he was able 
in that fituation-to pay to his me- 
mory ; that he had ordered a can- 
non to be fired every half hour till 
the body ſhould be depoſited on . 
board the ſhip, and the chambre 
ardent to be prepared for the 11 
ing in ſtate, according to 
cuſtom of that country, with his 
body-guard to attend, and a guard 
from the regiment. Accordingly 
the preparations were made in the 
largeſt apartment of the palace, 
hung with black; a high canopy 
in the middle of black and filver, 
* repreſentation of a coſſin of 
e ſame, upon ſix s, or ſteps 
of black, —— _ were 
a row of tapers in large gold and 
filver candleſticks; on the coffin, 
a filver pillow with a coronet u 
Fe the ſword next on the co 1 
and then the garter, rge, an 
ſtar; on MONET - of 
torches round the whole; under 
the canopy, behind the ſtage, was 
placed the coffin, which was made 


as near as poflible in the Engliſh 


manner, covered with the pall ; 
on each fide were two mutes, and 
behind Col. St. John, Col. Mor- 
riſon, Commodore Spry, and Mr. 
Schutz, attended : the whole 
lighting conſiſted of near 200 ta- 
pers. The proceſſion from thence 
to the water- ſide was fixed for Sun- 
day at four o'clock in the after- 
noon, according to the order here- 
unto ſubjoined, and the chambre 
ardent was opened at nine o'clock 
that morning. At the ſetting out 
of the proceſſion, a ſignal was 
made for the ſhip to fire minute- 
guns till the body ſhould be on 
a board : 
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beard ; as it came out of the pa- Hiphneſs's ſervinits, and two ww criml 
| Have, the regiment was drawn up, for the remaining office, ee round 
their drums in black, and officers The Prince of Monaco conti % 4 nes 
avith crape ; at the wmer-fide was at the water-fide till the wid BF! up! 
the long - boat with a canopy for was on board; when the , © 
the body covered with black, and ftandard was hoifted half high « WP de off 
the royal ſtandard hoiſted half board the ip, and the minuts tin, Was 
+ this veto well by the cap- gems" ceaſed ; the" en hs e bowels 
tain's barge, with the mutes in two rounds of kn ere depof 
it : behind was the commo- the regiment two rounds of rus. On the f 
dore's barge, with his Royal ming fire. * 7 _ 
= 4 . Royal Hig 
Order of che proceſſion referred to above: ppeared 0 
| he Guard Waluted mi 
Sailors with Flambeaux bout twen 
All the Duke's Servants tired at 
Two Surgeons a-breaft ier three 1 
EET Four Mates | he hearlſe | 
Gentlemen who carry the Enſigus of the Garter artillery 
4 | Two by two Lientenants degan to m 
| | C - Colby Captain Dickings * 20 2 
1 bs — Far. ighneſs's 
It T5 Canopy-Bearer | Canopy-Bearer 27 — 
= * D ; Sailors to | | dore he u. 
| Canopy-Bearer ſupport Canopy-Bearer 2 
Il | | | the coffin. | bs 
| Canopy-Bearer | | | Canopy-Bearer 
| Mr. Schutz Commodore Spry 
ll Colonel St. John | 
| Colonel Morriſon 


The Prince of Monaco 
Gentlemen bis Attendants 
| Obs The reſt of the Engliſh Gentlemen 
7 two by two. 


| | Ceremonial of the private. interment of York at the Nore, on the jt 
: his late Royal Highne/s the of October laſt, his coflin, 

| Duale ef York and Albany, in the with fine crimſon velvet, with ils 

| 

| 

' 


] real vault in king Henry the mails and handles, and the flyer 
.. #IItb's chaps.” Plate containing his titles, ® 

a | \ diſpatched to the ſaid place, whet 

the. corple, incloſed in 2 19% 

coffin, was taken out of a 

neat wooden one, covered * 


© + —W oo as advice was received 
| a of the arrival of the corpſe 
dis Royal Highneſs the Duke 


a crimſon; velvet, with filver 
Los round the borders, and put 
to a new one made by his ma- 
{y's upholſterer. A beautiful 
m, covered in the fame manner 
the coffin, and Hned with white 
tin, was ſent down, in which 
ebowels of his Royal Highneſs 
ere depoſited. 1 | | 
On the ſecond of November, the 
yacht, with the corpſe of his 
toyal Highneſs the Duke of York, 
ppeared off Woolwich, and was 
Wluted minutely whilſt paſſing ; 
bout twenty minutes after ten it 
rived at Greenwich, and -foon 
tet three was landed and put into 
ke hearſe under a royal ſalute of 
be artillery. The proceſſion then 
began to move towards Weſtmin- 
ler. The hearſe was preceded by 
o coaches and fix, beſides hie 
ighneſs's own body coach, in 
hich were three of, the lords of 
iis bed chamber; one of. whom 
bore the urn with the embalmed 
arts of his Royal Highneſs's 


5 LS 2 a2 + 
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| The Serjeant Trumpeter. 4 
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og 
body, In which order they pro- 
ceeded to the Jeruſalem chambet 
near the houſe of lords, | 
_ * wy the. royal vauls 
in Weſtminſter Abbey was opened, 
and at night his Hiylinols's bowels 
were carried into the vault, where 
his body was interred! the evening 
following, , 
Between nine and ten on the 
follawing evening, the proceſſion 
began from the 2 
(whither the body had been re- 
moved the night before,) paſling 
through the old Palace yard to tha 
ſouth- eaſt door of Weſtminſter 
Abbey, upon a floor railed in, eu- 
vered, with black cloth, and lined 
on each fide with a party of the 
A ns in the following or- 


Drums and trumpets ſounding 
a ſolemn march, with banners at- 
tached to them adorned with na- 
val trophies, the drums covered 
with black. j . a 


3 


Knight Marſhal's men. 


Gentlemen, 
Pa 


Servants to his Royal Highneſs, ,, 
Page of the Preſence. ' 
of the Back Stairs. 


| 


s of Honour. 
Mr. Fredericle. Mr. Cadogan. 


a Capt. 


uer 
Wroneds C 
Col.-Morriſon. 
Secretary, 
Dr. Blair. 
Heralds of Arms. 0 1 
Treaſurer of his Royal Highneſs's Houſhold: 
The H. Ch. Sloane Cadogan, Elq; 


ries. 
apt. Hamilton. 


Norroy 
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Norrey King of Arms. The Coronet upon a black velvet cad; th 
The Lord 8 of his Majeſty's — CREED King of — — ol 
: eicher fd! 
| — The p. 
Four Vice-Ad- * 1 
mirals Support- g THE | . N the inter 
ers of the Ca ; En. | . 
nopy, in their | B O D y Pall, viz. 
Rack Waiſt-[Lord Le Covered with a | Lord Bo- | — 
—— Holland Sheet, and] tetourt. flile as fo 
and on theig|*<r* a Black Velvet Pall, | Thus it 
Arms, vis, adorned with | God to 
Sir Ed. Hawke Eight Eſcut- — 
—— of th | | cheons of His | 2nd max 
* 2005 Royal High- ward A 
D. of Bolton. neſs's Arms, ar — 
— 01 4 1 f | night 
Sir Char. Saun “ under a 1 of ds; 
ders, Kant, off. | py of Black | late mo 
the Ba. (Lord © | Velvet, e. 
ä 417 2 | ceaſed, 
Gooey; Why, "EY RY WP | moſt ex 
x 2 5 the Th! 
en | Principal of Arms, 9 
185 j — bis 1 | + God; 'k 
Supporter We, gry. 1 —— 
, e e Or Ut , L * er, + 
Duke of Montagu in a long black cloak, his Duke of 1 ws up f 
in a black cloak, train borne by in a black cloak, þ Pre 
Sir Peter Dennis, Birt. | ealth, 
THF n worldly 
Aſſiſtants to the Chief Mourner, 
Earl of Denbigh. Earl of Huntingdon, 
Earl of Litch field. Earl of Peterborough. eme partie: 
Earl Harcourt..—Earl of Pomfret. Rojal Hig 
Earl Delawarr. Earl of Orford. 
A4 A Gentleman Uſher. IS n 
Grooms of his Royal Highneſs's Bedchamber, Aug 
Sir William Boothby. Colonel Weſt, ſecond ſon 
| Colonel St. John. of Wales 
| Yeomen of the Guard. 17389, ab 
At the entrance of Weſtminſter- the coffin was placed on trelſeiyy®'ternoon, | 
Abbey within the church, the the head towards the altar, & '®llowing. 
dean and prebendaries, attended crown and cuſhion” being laid tber N eaten. w 
by the choir, received the body, on, and the .canopy held over - the duke 
falling into the proceſſion next be- while the ſervice was read by de attle, and 
fore Norroy king of arms, and ſlo dean of Weſtminſter, the © eiſſenſels 
roceeded, finging, into king mourner and his two Rn ry rely, by C 
enry the Seventh's chapel, where fitting on chairs at the of th Ty and } 


corpe, 


corpſe, the lords aſſiſtants and ſup- 
porters of the pall upon ſtools on 
either fide. 

The part of the ſervice before 
the interment bei read, the 
corpſe was depoſited in the vault ; 
and the Deag having finiſhed the 
burial ſeryice, garter king of arms 
proclaimed his Royal Highneſs's 
ſtile as follows: G 
Thus it hath pleaſed Almighty 

God to take out of this tran- 

ſitory life unto his divine mercy, 

the late moſt high, moſt mighty, 
and moſt: illuſtrious prince Ed- 
ward Auguſtus, duke of York 
and Albany, earl of Ulſter, 


of the garter, ſecond ſon of the 
late moſt illuſtrious prince Fre- 
derick, prince of Wales, de- 
ceaſed, and next brother to his 
moſt excellent majeſty; George 
the Third, by the Grace of 
God; king of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, defender 
of the faith ; whom God bleſs 
and preſerve with long life, 
health, and honour, and all 
worldly happineſs. 


1 


— 


— 


dime particulars of the life of his late 
Royal Higbme/s the Duke of York.” 


IS royal highneſs Edward 

Auguſtus, duke of York, 
ſecond ſon of Frederick prince 
of Wales, was born March 47 
17389, about four o'clock in the 
iſternoon, and chriſtened April 11 
following. The ſponſars, on that 
occafton. were the king of Pruflia, 
the duke of Brunſwick-Wolfen- 
Pal and the dutcheſs of Saxe- 
Veiſſenſels, repreſented, reſpec- 
b. by Charles duke of Queenſ- 


m and Dover, Henry marquis 
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of Caernarvon (now duke of Chan- 
dos) and lady Charlotte Edwin. 
At the different ſtages of youth, 
he was put under preceptors qua- 
lified to inſtruct him in the various 
branches of literature, and the ex- 
erciſes proper for a prince of his 
birth ; and as he was defigned to 


preſide at the naval-board, the 


nowledge of maritime affairs 
formed a Capital part of the plan 
allotted for his Aadies On the 
18th of March, 1752, he was 
elected a knight companion of the 
moſt noble order of the garter, 
and inflalled the 4th of June fol- 
lowing. 
His royal highneſs, on the 25th 
of July, 1758, embarked at Portſ- 
mouth, on board the Eſſex, com- 


manded by Richard, now lord 


viſcount Howe, and? proceeding 


with the fleet, was preſent at the 
reduction of Cherburg, in Nor- 
mandy, by general Bligh, Hav- 
ing likewiſe ſazxled in September 
enſuing withithe ſame nobleman, 
when his lordſhip eſcorted the 
tranſports with the troops ſent out 
againſt St. Malo, he witneſſed the 
unfortunate affair at St. Cas, on 
the 28th of that month, and ſhewed 
great reſolution and firmneſs of 
mind. His highneſs, after he had 
gone through the ſubordinate of- 
fices of midſhipman and lieute- 
nant, was, on the 19th of Jane 
1759, promoted to the command 
of his majeſty's ſhip Phoenix, of 
forty guns. On the 28th of next 
month, he failed from Plymouth, 
on board the Hero man of war, 
with the preſent lord Edgecumbe, 
and upon his joining the fleet off 
Breit, was complimented by ad- 
miral Hawke, and all the other 
flag officers and captains of that 
ſquadron, He returned, with Sis 

Edward 
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Edward and admirat Hardy, to 
Plymouth ſound, on the »3th of 
ing ſet out for Lenden 

On the 1ſt of April, 1760, his 
late majeſty was pleaſed to graut 
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unte his royal highne(s, and the 
heirs: of his body, the dignities 
d of the kiagdom of Great 
Britain, and of earl of the kingdom 
Ireland, by the names, ſtiles, 
and ticles, of duke of Vork and 
Albany, in the ſaid. kingdom of 
Ertat Britian, and of earl of 
Ullſter, ia the ſaid kingdom of Ire- 
land. He took the cats, and his 
ſeat, in the Britiſh ſenate, on the 
ↄth of May following; and on the 
2746 of October, that year, two 
days after his brother's acceſſion 


to the throne, was ſworn of the 


vy- council. N On the 4iſ of 
9 — 
Was, 5 rear - admiral of 
E ſworn in at the Ad- 
miralty on the 8th of next month, 
The cammon-council of Lon- 
don, on the sch of June, 761. 
voted that the freedom of their 
city be — — 3h royal 
ighneſs in a 150 gui 
— value, — i of ork 
dutiful- affeQtion for their ſove- 
yeign, and as a pledge of their 
grateful reſpect to his royal high- 
nels, for his early entrance into 
the naval ſervice of his king and 
country, the nobleſt and moſt ef- 
fetual bulwark: of the wealth, re- 
putation, and independence of this 
commerical nation; and that his 
royal highneſs be humbly requeſt- 
ed to honour the city by his ac- 
eeptance of the ſaid freedom. His 
royal highneſs having ſignified his 
conſent to accept this token of 
the citizens eſteem, Sir Matthew 
- Blakiſton, lord mayor, accompani- 


committee of his brethren, wat 
on his highneſs, on the 12th f 
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ed by twelve other oy 
gether with the maſter of 
grocers company, attended by, 


om Plyt 
Novembe! 
leet unde 
cruize, 1 
he return 
ved the 
ondon, 1 
ill June 3 
tour to 
and, as ] 
receding | 
where. rec 

to his 
At the | 
prince Fre 
763, his 


nes month, when the maj 

ers com na 
him er HY 
ciety, and the comptroler of th 
chamber, of London delivered 4 
him wiz of the city; it being! 
fundamental part of the conkity 
tion of London, that no perſa 
be admitted a freeman of the cit, 
till he be firſt ſo in ſome of th 
companies; and likewiſe cuſton. 


ary, when an honorary freedoa odfather, 
is granted, for the compay, T Hunting 
whereof the lord mayor is à men. y to Ply 
ber, previouſly to admit the in- oreign pa 
tended cĩtigen into their fraternity, Nat port 8. 


e Centu! 
ommodore 
oſe to tra 
tle of ear 
haracter hi 
ourt of Liſ 
October 3 
barted in t! 
8, for Gib 
Put two day 
fortmahon, 
ovember 
br Genoa, 
de 28th, 
Aſter refic 
eeks, he vi 
ephorn, Re 
adua, Mila 


At his brother's nuptials, dy- 
tember 8, 1761, his highneß, a 
chief ſupporter to the royal bride, 
walked on her right hand: and 
the probeſſion of the enſuing com 
nation, on the 22d of that month, 
appeared in his robes, as fit 
prince of the blood. 

On the 23d of June, 1762, bt 
hoiſted his flag, at Spithead, a 
board the princeſs Amelia (where 
of lord Howe was captain) ail 
falling down to St. Helen's, {al 
ed, with the fleet under Sir E. 
ward Hawke, on a cruize, tot 
coaſts of France, Spain; and Pd 
tugal, from which he returned tl 
Adguſt following. His royal high 


neſs, on the- 28th of next moth e in Ital) 
ſet ſail with a ſmall , fro - ich gr 
St. Helen's to the Bay of hi place; 
and returning thence to Plymootly Naples, as 
on the goth of October, was elett: 7s diem 
ed high ſteward of that corpen- an domi 
tion, and. about the ſame time p att 17, 1 
ferred to be vice-admiral of ln , re-emb; 


blue. In that quality, be 6 Ver. . 


om Plymouth, on the 14th of 
November following, with the 
Let under Sir Charles Hardy, on 
cruize, to the weſtward, and on 
he return of that ſquadron, ar- 
ived the 13th of December at 
ondon, where he chiefly reſided 
ill June 30, when he ſet out on 


Y 
N 

1 

a 
1 
in 
a 
0 


in tour to different parts of Eng- 
» Wand, as he had done the three 
eeceding ſummers, and was every 
in. Where received with the reſpect 
ſat to his rank. 


At the baptiſm of his nephew, 
rince Frederick, September 19, 
763; his royal highneſs ſtood 
podfather, by his proxy the earl 
ff Huntingdon, being then on his 


S © &= 


ny, 

— pay to Plymouth, to embark for 

u. rreign parts. He fer fail from 

ty hat port September 22, on board 
e Centurion, commanded by 


= 


ommodore Harriſon ; and as- he 


ju 

ride ole to travel incog. he took the 
an e of earl of Ulſter, in which 
o70- haracter he was received at the 
nth, ourt of Liſbon, where he arrived 
it WO tober z. From thence he de- 


harted in the ſame ſhip, October 


„e. for Gibraltar, where he ſtaid 
„ two days, and then failed to 
der ortmahon, where he remained till 
al WWFovember 17, and then fteered 
(ail. Wer Genoa, which he reached on 
kü. ee 28th. 


After reſiding there about ten 
eeks, he viſited Turin, Florence, 
ephorn, Rome, Parma, Venice, 
adus, Milan, and other noted 
des in Italy; and was entertain- 


de, with great magnificence, in 
1er place; but did not proceed 
outh d Naples, as there was a malig- 
ele at diſtemper raging in the Nea - 

a dien dominions. On Friday, 


wut 17, 1764, his royal high- 
05 re-embarking at Genoa on 


Var, X. 
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board the Centurion, landed on 
the zoth at Nice, in the king of 
Sardinia's territories, from whence 
he went to Antibes, the firſt town 


from Italy in the French domi- 


nions; and from thence through 
Aix, Avignon, Valence, Vienne, 
Lions, Villefranche, Magon, Tour- 
nees, Chalon, Dyon, Langres, 
Chamount, St. Dizier, Chalons 
au Champagne, Reims, Laon, St. 
Quintin, Peronne, Arras, and St. 
Omer, to Calais; without touch- 
ing at Paris, where magnificent 
preparations were made for his re- 
ception. 

The reaſon of his not coming 
through Paris, was ſaid to be a 
coldneſs which then ſubſiſted be- 
tween the courts of London and 
Verſailles, on account of ſome late 
infractions in the treaty of peace, 
by the French. He croſſed the 
ſtraits, and landed at Dover on' 
the 31ſt of Auguſt; from whence 
he proceded to London, 

On the 5th of December, 1764, 
he was elected preſident of the 
London hoſpital : he had before 
been mace a fellow of the royal 
ſociety. | 

In the ſummer 1765, his royal 
highneſs made the tour of ſeveral 
parts of Holland and Germany. 
On the 12th of June he arrived at 
the Hague ; and was compliment- 
ed by a deputation from the States 
General. In July he vifited the 
court of Berlin, where he was re- 
ceived and entertained by the king 
of Pruſſia with particular marks of 
diſtinction and favour, About the 
beginning of Auguſt he returned 
to England, and immediately vi- 
ſited Tunbridge and other parts 


which he had not ſeen before. 


When the patliamegt met, which 
Ny it 


[0] 
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it did in December, he attended 
Kis duty there, as one of the peers 
of the realm; and on the queſtion 
about repealing the American 
ſtamp act, voted againſt the mini- 
ſters; and was again numbered 
with the oppoſition in another di- 
viſion, during the ſame ſeſſion. 
And in the ſucceeding ſeſſion (1767) 

n a queſtion relating to the bill 
22 framed and paſſed 
by the aſſembly of Maſſachoſets 
Bay, he ſpoke againſt the miniſters, 
then in office, 

On Tueſday, Joly the 7th, (five 
days after the prorogation of par- 
liament,) his royal highneſs ſet out 
for Dover, in order to viſit the 
continent once more. He was at- 
tended by the hon. colonel St. John, 
John Wrotteſly, Eſq; and the hon. 
colonel Morriſon. On the 11th 
he arrived at Bruſſels, under the 
title of carl of Ulſter, and was 
litely received by prince Charles, 
who had juſt before entertaingd the 
prince and princeſs of Brunſwick 
with great magnificence. From 
Broflel, -he went to Mons, and to 
Paris, On the 19th he was pre- 
ſeated to the king and queen of 
France at i under the 
title of earl of Ulſter; and on the 
23d his royal highneſs had the 
bonour to ſup with their majeſties. 
A few days afterwards, he was pre- 
ſent at a grand review of the French 
troops by the king himſelf, who 
aked his royal highneſs how he 
hked his — to which the 
prince anſwered, That they cer- 
tainly made a ſine appearance, and 
for the ſake of your majeſty, added 
he, and my brother, I hope never 
to ſee them any Where elſe.” His 
royal highneſs was next invited 
by the king and queen, to a grand 
entertainment at Chantilly, to 
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which the prince of Conde, by the | . hy 
king's order, invited upwards of $7 
three hundred of the principal u * * 
bility of France, The duke d e 
Orleans invited his royal highnch . : 4-741] 
to take the diverſion of the cu Me. 5. 
with him, which be did ferent ieh wa 
times. During his ſtay at the ancholy o. 
French court, he was daily enter. kole cout 
tained and complimented by the nce of 
princes, prineeſſes, and nobility of Mibute of 
France, all of whom ſeemed to is etabli 
with each other, in ſhewing en. Her 
the higheſt honours and reſpe, ing 18 
We have given an authentic . HMablic goc 
count in our chronicle, of d zoco 


circamſtances relative to his royal 
highneſs's laſt illneſs ; we har 
no alteration to make in it; but 
to obſerve, that another account 


ſays his Hlneſs was 6ccafioned, by WF r 


the great fatigues he underwent 2 "ues } 
for two days, of exceſſive hot wes wal 7 5 
ther, in viewing the fortification 7 ley 5 
of Toulon. We have mentionel ts Hani, 


this, though a matter of li 


conſequence, as we would leave n N the 8 


articular unnoticed, upon thi lati 

"Feng and melancholy occaſion e ef wind, 

It is needleſs to delineate M der her 5 
character, for it is engraved in clock the ne 
heart of every Engliſhman. H. hove on 
affability, good-nature, human" leſ chan 
and generofity, endeared him el upward; 
all ranks of people. He was fond ly time to 
of company and pleaſures, uh ler main n 
induced him to vifit moſt place Md Anthe 
public reſort ; and contributed! umphry N 
make him very generally knenfherver, Samt 
and much beloved. He was, PM riners, who 
ticularly kind and tender tb er mariner 
domeſtics, who regarded bim iel Cultai. 
the moſt real affection, and lan"... Landerr 
his loſs with the moſt unfeig UlamHamn 
forrow. He was a' lover af © the top n 
polite and fine arte; and Wo £4. tie 
toyal highneſs. bad lived, 4 roned (16. 


probable that his diſpoſition 
"BY 


1 knowledge of, maritime af- 
birs, might have put the nation 
nder as great obligations to him, 


niverfally lamented, and the great 


: aderneſs, reſpect, and regard, 
ra hich was ſhewn upon that me- 
the ancholy occaſion, and during the 


hole courſe of his illneſs by the 
rince of Monaco, deſerve every 
ibute of praiſe and gratitude. 
lis eſtabliſhment was 20,090 J. 
fl, per annum, viz. from the 
ing his brother 9000 J. from the 


*. eblic 8000 J. a penfion on Ire- 
.d zoco 1. | | 
oll 

have 


narrative of the extraordinary 
diftreſſes which awere ſuffered at 


fea, by the ſurviving part of the 
"yy 8 the brig S * A fe n 
_ Tabry, bound from Philadelphia 
0 WS to Hi/panic/a. 
litte 
ye N 


N the $th of Auguſt laſt, in 


| thi latitude 25, having a ſtrong 
alot. e of wind, the brig was laid to 
e 0 der her main ſtay ſail till ten 
int 


clock the next morning, when ſhe 
u hove on her beam ends, and 
leſs than five minutes turned 


im el upwards, ſo that they had 
ui time to cut away the lanyards 
uni ber main maſt, 'There were on 
per” ard Anthony Tabry, maſter, 
] 


umphry Mars, mate, Joſeph 
ſerver, Samuel Beſs, John Burna, 
Winers, who were drowned ; fix 
per mariners, viz, Peter Toy, 
iel Cultain, John Davis, Alex- 
der Landerry, Peter Mayes, and 
PlamHammon, having got hold 

the top maſts which floated 
ehide, tied it to the ſtern, and 
ported themſelves by it, till 
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they had been to his royal uncle, 
or his military ſervices, He died 


[211 
above five o'clock in the evening, 
when the cabbin-boy ſwam to the 
hull, and threw them a rope, by 
which they got on the bottom of 
the veſſel, where they were ſtill 
in a diſmal plight ; the firſt want 
that invaded: them was drink, this 
drove away all thought of meat. 
The main maſt with all the rig- 
ging, the lanyards having been 
cut away, came up alongſide, 
from which they got the wreath; 
(a ſquare hoop which binds the 
head of the maſt,) with which, and 
a bolt of a foot long, they went 
to work on her bottom, in the 
mean time keeping their mouths 
moiſt, as well as they could, by 
chewing the ſtuff off her .bottom, 
ſhe not having any barnacles, be- 
ing lately cleaned, and ſome lead 
which was on her bow, and drink- 
ing their own water : In four 
days time Peter Toy died we 
for drink, whoſe body they thr 
off the veſſel the next day. In this 
manner did they work for fix 
days, without meat, drink, or 
ſleep, not daring to lie down for 
fear of falling off the veſſel; the 
fixth day they got a hole in the 
brig, where they found a barrel 
of Vottle beer ; this they drank 
very greedily : 'They ſoon got ano- 
ther parcel, when one of them put 
the'others on an allowance. The 
eleventh day of their being on the 
wreck, they got a barrel of pork, 
which they were obliged to eat 
raw. As to ſleep, as foon as they 
got a hole through the veſſel's 
ttom, they pulled oat a great 
number of ſtaves and ſhingles, and 
made a platform in the ſame place, 
bat ſo ſmall it was, that when they 
wanted to turn, they were obliged 
to wait till the ſea hoiſted the veſ- 
ſel, and when the fel] again with 
1012 the 
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the ſea, they 
2 Thus did theſe poor mi- 
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were almoſt froze to 


rable fellows live for thirteen or 
fourteen days: After they got the 
pork, they made a kind of net 
with a hoop, ſome ſhingles, and 
ropes, Which they got from the 
maſt: this they let in the ſea, with 
ſome pork, and caught a few ſmall 
fiſh, which, with two or three mice 
they caught on board the brig, 
afforded them ſeveral moſt deli- 
cious repaſts, raw as they were : 
this laſted but a few days as they 
could not catch any more ; when 
they were obliged to return to their 
pork, which was become quite 
putrid by the ſalt water getting 
toit. To their great joy on the 


1ſt of September, in lat. 26, 15, 


Jong. 70, 10, at four o'clock in 
the afternoon, they could juſt per- 
ceive a veſlel to windward of them, 
which ſeemed to ſtand ſome time 
for them, but ſoon put about and 
ſtood from them; it was then they 
deſpaired, as that morning they 
had drank the laſt bottle of their 
beer, and that one was all they 
had; for that day they worked 
hard to get at the caſks of water 
in the hold, but they were fo far 
from them, that they could not 
have got at them in a long time : 
About ſun half an hour high, the 
veſſel ſtood for them, and came ſo 
near that they perceived a piece 
of canvas that they on the wreck 
ſupported on a board, bore down 
for it, and about ſeyen or eight 
o'clock took them on board ; ſhe 
was the brig Norwich, crptain Ro- 
bert Noyes. Thus were they re- 
lieved when death ſtared them in 
the face, by a captain who uſed 
them very kindly, gave them food 
and cloaths, as tneir own were rot- 


ted off their backs, waſhed their 
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ſores, and gave them plaſter, y 
they were almoſt raw from ben 
to foot with the heat of the ſu 
and ſalt water, which, in may 
places, had eaten holes in they 
fleſh. 


n 


The following piece is ſaid to hav 
been found lately among jm 
papers that formerly belonged u 
Oliver Cromwell ; and is ju 
poſed to be. a copy of the wh 
words ewwhich he ſpoke 16 th 
members of the long yarliana, 
oben he turned them out of th 
houſe. It is communicated b 

perſon, who figns his name |, 
Ireton, and Jays | the pater i 
marked with the following uud 


« Spoken by O. C. when hep 
an end to the long parliament,” 


T 1s high time for me to pi 
an end to your fitting in th 
place; which ye have diſhonou 
ed by your contempt of all " 
tue, and defiled by your pra 
of every vice, Ye are a faivi 
crew, and enemies to all got 
government. — Ve are a pack 
mercenary wretches, and woll 
like Eſau, fell your country 
a meſs of pottage, and, like || 
das, betray your God for 3 
pieces of money. ls ther 
fingle virtue now remaining 
mongſt you? Is there one nc 
do not poſſeſs ?—Ye have nom 
religion than my horſe, God 
your God, —Which of youll 
not bartered away your con(cient 
for bribes? Is there a mil 
mongſt you that hath the lead 
for the good of the comm 
wealth? Ve ſordid proſtitutes: 1 
ye not defiled this ſacred my 


turned the Lord's Temple into 
a den of thieves ?—By your im- 
moral principles and wicked prac- 
tices, ye are grown intolerably 
odious to the whole nation. You, 
who were deputed here by the 
people to get their grievances re- 
drefſed, are yourſelves become 
their greateſt grievance. 

Yotir country therefore calls 
upon me to cleanſe this Augean 


table, by putting a final period 
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to your iniquitous proceedings 
in this houſe; and which, b 

God's help, and the ſtrength he 
hath given me, I am now come 
to do, I command you there- 
fore, upon the peril of your lives, 
to depart immediately out of this 
place. Go! Get you out! Make 
haſte! Ye venal flaves, be gone! 
—$oh!—Take away that ſhin- 


ing bauble there, and lock up the 
doors,” 


(0) 3 
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SUPPLIES granted by Parliament, for 


the Year 1767. 


Noveurtr 27, 1766. 

5 HAT 16000 men be employed for the ſea 
ſervice, for 1767, including 4287 marines. 
2. That a ſum, not exceeding 41. per man per 
month, be allowed for maintaining them, including 
ordnance for fea ſervice \———— | 
January 26, 1767. 
1. That a number of land forces, including 
2461 invalids, amounting to 16754 effective men, 
commiſſion and non commiſſion officers included, 

be employed for 1767. 
2. For defraying the charge for the ſaid number 
of land forces for 1767 — — 
3. For the pay oſ the general and general ſtaff 
officers in Great Britain for 1767 
4. For maintaining his majeſty*s forces and gar- 
riſons in the plantations and Africa, including thoſe 
in garriſon at Minorca and Gibraltar, and for pro- 
viſions for the forces in North America, Nova Sco- 
tia, Newfoundland, Gibraltar, the ceded iflands, 
and Africa, for 1767 | 
5. For defraying the charge of the difference of 
pay between the Britiſh and Iriſh eſtabliſhment, of 
ſix regiments of foot ſerving in the Iſle of Man, at 
Gibraltar, Minorca, and. the ceded iſlands, for 
176 — — — 
6. For paying the penſions to the widows of 
ſuch reduced officers of the land forces and marines, 


— — 


as died upon the eſtabliſhment of half pay in Great 


Britain, and who were married to them before the 
25th of December 1716, for 1767 —- © — 
7. Upon account of the reduced officers of the 
land forces and marines, for 1767 
8. For defraying the charge for allowances to 


the ſeveral officers and private gentlemen, of the 


two troops of, horſe guards, and regiment of horſe 

reduced, and to the ſuperannuated gentlemen of the 

four troops of horſe guards for 1:67 | 

9. For defraying the charge of full pay for 

15; days, for 1767, to officers reduced, with the 
| 2 
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For the YE AR 1767. 
,oth company of ſeveral battalions, reduced from 
ten to nine companies and who remained on half 
pay at the 24th of December 1765 _ 5633 
10, For the charge of the office of ordnance for 
Land ſervice, for 1767 2 FER 169600 
11. For defraying the expence of ſervices per- 
formed, by the office of ordnance for land ſervice, 
ad not provided for by parliament in 1766 


$1190 
1384362 


JANUARY 29. 

For the ordinary of the navy, 'including half pay 

toſea and marine officers, for 1767 —— - 

FEBRUARY 10. | 

1. Towards the buildings, rebuildings, and re- 

pairs of ſhips of war, in his majeſty's yards, and 

ther extraworks, over and above what are pro- 

poſed to be done upon the heads of wear and tear 
id ordinary, for 1767 — — 2981440 © 

2. For purchaſing a quantity of hemp, to re- v7 
leniſh his majeſty's magazines — — 30 GHW »\ 


409177 


* 


—_— 


— 


326144 oO o 


—̃ͥ ͤ — 


FEBRUARY 12. 

i. For paying off and diſcharging the exchequer 
ills, made out by virtue of the act of laſt ſeſhon, 
hap. 15. and charged upon the firſt aids, to be 
ited in this ſeſſion —— . 

2. To make good to his majeſty, the like ſum 
led by his orders, in purſuance of the addreſſes 


t800060 0 0 — 


F 
In; 


f this hoaſe "5" 12951 2 2 L- 
3 1812951 3 
FEBRUARY 19. ——— 


1. Towards defraying the extraordinary expen- 
$ of his majeſty*s land forces and other ſervices, 
curred to the 3d of February 1767, and not pro- In 

ded for by parliament —— 315917 16 5 ,- 
2. Upon account, towards defraying the char 

fout penſioners of Chelſea hoſpital, for 1767 106083 2 6 


— — — — 


5 0 


8 4 421000 18 11 


Manch 5. e eee 
That proviſion be made for the pay and cloathing 
| the militia, and for their ſubſtance during the 
me they ſhall be abſent from home, on account of 
pe annual exerciſe, for 1767. f 


Mazxca 
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2181 
Marci 19. 5 | 

1. Upon account, for maintaining and ſupporting 
the civil eſtabliſhment of Nova Scotia, for 1767 

2. Upon account of ſundry expences for the ſer- 
vice of Nova Scotia for 1760, not provided for by 
parhament — — — — 

3. Upon account, for defraying the charges of 
the civil eſtabliſhment of Georgia, and other inci- 
dental expences attending the ſame, from June 24, 
1766, to June 24, 1767 — _— 

4. Upon account, for defraying the charge of 
the civil eſtabliſhment of Eaſt Florida, and other in- 
cidental expences attending the ſame from June 24, 
1765, to June 24, 1767 — — — 4750 00 

5. Upon account, for defraying the charges of | 
the civil eſtabliſhment of Weſt Florida, and other 
incidental expences attending the ſame, from June 
24, 1766, to June 24, 1767 — — | 
6. Upon account, for defraying the expence at- 
tending general ſurveys of his majeſty's dominions | 
in North America, for 1367 — — 1560140 
5. Upon account for defraying the charges of 
the civil eſtabliſhment of Senegambia, for 1767 


4865 3 


691 39 


3986 0 0 


4300 0 0 


5559 00 


—ͤůͤͤ—— — 


* 26246 55 


Marcn 24, x — 
For the marriage portion of the Queen of Den- 
mark, ooo — 
8 Maag gh» e 
1. Towards carrying on an additional building 
ſor a more commodious paſſage to the houſe of com- 
mons, from St. Margaret's-lane, and Old Palace 


2. To be employed in maintaining. and ſupport. 
ing the Britiſh forts and ſettlements on the coaſt of 
Africa, under the direction of the committee of 
merchants trading to Africa — 


4000 0 0 


| 15000 O 

888 APRIL 9. Aera r — — 
1. To replace to the ſinking ſund, the like ſum 
iſſued thereout, to diſcharge for the year ended the 
29th of September, 1766, the annuities after the 
rate of 41. per cent. attending ſuch part of the joint 
ſtock, eſtabliſhed by an a& of the third of his pre- 
ſent majeſty, in reſpe& of certain navy, victualling, 
and tranſport bills, and ordnance ebentures, ay 
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For the YEAR 1767. | [219 
meined unredeemed on the ſaid 2gth of Sep- 
m eee — — 10% 11 10 


py. replace to ditto, the like ſum iſſued there- 
ut, for paying the charges of management of the 
nnuities attending the ſaid joint ſtock, for one 3 
ear, ended the 29th, of September, 1766 1592 19 1 
3. To replace to ditto, the like ſum iſſued there. 

ot, to diſcharge from the 29th of September, 1766, 
the 25th of December following, the annuities 
tending fuch part of the ſaid joint Rock, as was re- 
ned in purſuande of an act made in the laſt ſeſ- 
on of parliament 8 8 8708 17 7 2 
4. To replace to ditto, the like ſum paid out of 

e ſame, to make good the deficiency on the ʒᷣth of y 
uly, 1766, of the feverkl rates and duties upon 'of- 

ces and penſions, and upon houſes, atid upon win- 
ows or lights, which were made a fund, by an 
$& of the 31ſt of his late majeſty, for paying an- 
uities in reſpect of 'five millions borrowed towards 
be r the ſervice of 1758 80 

5. 
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o replace to ditto, the like ſum pail but of 
e ſame, to —— the 'deficietity on the Toth. 
f Otober, 1766, of ſeveral additional duties oh 
ines infported, and certain duties on cyder and 
ry, which were made a fund for paying annuities 
| refþe& of 3,500,000]. borrowed towards the ſup- 

y granted for the ſervice of 176 | 

b. To make compenfation to Dr. Peter Swinton 
r the damage done to his eſtate in the city o 
heſter at the time of the late rebellion, by order 
| the officer commanding the garriſon of the ſaid © 


«+ þ| ; 1 


49660 ) 2% 


”- 


1779:6 14 Þ _- 
Ari 13. — .. 

1, That the remainder of the capital ſtock . 
nuſties, after the rate of 41. per cent. granted in e 
pet of certain navy, victualling, an tranſport 
la, and ordnance debetitures, delivered in, and 
ncflled, purſuant to an act made in the third year 
dis majeſty's reign, be redeemed, and paid off, 
the 25th of December next, after diſcharging 
tereſt then payable in reſpect of the ſame. | 
2. To enable his ' majeſty to redeem and pay off | 
aid'remainder — — — 1741776 10 11 UF 
3- That one fourth part of the capital ſtock of 
ues, alter the rate of 41. per cent, eſtabliſhed 


by 


8 » Dr ww» - — = — Ry —_ 
8 1 * F 2 4 * 1 4 4 — 


—— 
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by the act 3. Geo. III. chap, 12. be redeemed, and | 


aid off, on the 5th of January next, after diſcharg- 
ing the intereſt then payable in reſpect of the 
ſame 


4. To enable his majeſty to redeem and pay off 


the ſaid one fourth part — — 75000 0 6 
5. Towards paying off and diſcharging the debt 
of the navy. — =_ — / 300000 0 0 
6. To make yore the deficiency of the grants 
for the ſervice of 1766 — — 129144 2 8, 
| — — co 24th Jun 
| 3045920 1 
| Mar 5. I's — _ That | 
t. Upon account, for enabling the Foundling pound, 
Hoſpital to maintain and educate ſuch children aa within th. 
were received into the ſame, on or before the 25th the 25th 
of March 1760, from the 31ſt of December 1766 | lands, te 
excluſive, to the 3 iſt of December 1767 incluſive, _ penſions, 
and that the ſaid ſum be iflued and paid as on for- | tates, in 
mer occaſions — — — — 28000 o ain calle 
2. Upon account, for enabling the ſaid-hoſpital 7 the town 
to put out apprentice the ſaid children, fo as the | and that a 
ſaid hoſpital do not give with any one child more cording t 
than 71. | treaty of 
— art of G1 
| | d 1,525 
2 | R — | 
That the half pay of the lieutenants. of his ma- 1. Tha 
Jeſty's navy, is unequal to the rank their com- and cloat! 
miſſions bear, and the time they have been in his that part « 
majeſty's ſervice. | | | | England, | 
2 7 , Jone 15.- N AL che 25th e 
1. Upon account, towards ſatisfying the expences frayed out 
incurred by the committee of the company of mer- by the lan 
chants trading to Africa, on account of the eſta- | ſervice of 
bliſhment of Senegal, and its dependencies, after IM . That 
the 2gth of October 1765 : «+... 380 de raiſed | 
2. For further enabling his majeſty to defray the 7 bills, if no 
contingent expences of the forces ſerving in North eſt thereup, 
America — — — — T22 c 0 April, 
POT. 4 and receive 
0 0 Manner 3 
1 550 uſually beer 
. 2 > 0 l ed in 
Sum total of the ſupplies granted in this ſeſſion 8527728 pay m. 
| : 1. That 
6s. be laic 


bal, er ft: 


; and means for raiſing the 
* fupply granted to his Ma- 
22 agreed to on the following 
days , VIZ. 


Nov. 27, 1766, 
HAT the uſual temporary 
malt tax be continued from 
the 23d of June, 1767, to the 
24th June, of 1768, 700,000 1. 
Marcn 2, 1767. 
That the ſum of 3s. in the 


[ — 4.» 


within the ſpace of one year, from 
the 25th of March, 1767, upon 
lands, tenements, hereditaments, 
penſions, offices, and perſonal eſ- 
tates, in that part of Great Bri- 
ain called England, Wales, and 
the town of Berwick upon Tweed; 
and that a proportionable ceſs, ac- 
cording to the gth article of the 
» 0 BW vieaty of union, be laid upon that 
of Great Britain called Scot- 
0 0 d1,528,5681. 118. 11d, 3. 
| ARCH 9. 
1. That the charge of the pay 
and cloathing of the militia, in 
that part of Great Britain called 
England, for one year, beginning 
che 25th of March, 1767, be de- 

frayed out of the monies ariſing 
by che land- tax, granted for the 
ſervice of 1765. 

* That the ſum of 1, Soo, oool. 
be raiſed by loans or exchequer 
bills, if not diſcharged with inter- 
eſt thereupon, on or before the 5th 
of April, 1768, to be exchanged 
and received. in payment, in ſuch 
manner as exchequer bills have 
uſvally been exchauged and receiy- 
ed in pay ment. ö 

ArRIL 2. 
1. That an additional duty of 
5. be laid upon every dozen of 
bal, or raw, chip, cane, and 


ds 


For the YEAR 1767. 


pound, and no more, be raiſed 


[221 
horſe-hair hats, and bonnets, which 
from and after the ſecond of April, 
1767, ſhall be entered inward at 


any port, or place, in this king- - 


dom. 

2. That an additional duty of 
6's, be laid upon every pound 
weight avoirdupoize of platting, 
or other manufacture of baſt, or 
ſtraw, chip, cane, or horſe-hair, 
to be uſed in, or proper for, mak- 
ing of hats or bonnets, which, 
from and after the ſaid 2d of April, 
ſhall be entered inwards at any 


port, or place, in this kingdom. 


AMES 16--- ©, 

1. That towards the ſupply 
granted to his majeſty, the ſum of 
1,500,000 l. be raiſed in manner 
feſloving, that is to ſay, the ſum 
of 900,000 I. by annuities, after 
the rate of 41, per cent. to com- 
mence from the 5th of January laſt, 
and the ſum of 600,0001. by a 
lottery to conſiſt of 60, ooo l. tice 
kets, the whole of ſuch ſum to be 
divided into prizes, which are to 
be attended with the like 3 1. per 
cent, annuities, to commence from 
the 5th of January, 1768 ; and 
that all the ſaid annuities be trans- 
ferrable at the bank of England, 

aid half yearly on the 5th of Ju- 

y, and the 5th of January, in eve- 
ry year, out of the' ſinking fund, 
and added to, and made part of, 
the joint ſtock of 3 1. per cent. an- 
nuities, which were conſolidated 
at the bank of England, by cer- 
tain acts made in the 25th and 
28th years of the reign of his late 
majeſty, and ſeveral ſubſequent 
acts, and ſubje@ to redemption by 
parliament ; that every contri- 
butor towards the ſaid ſum of 
do, 200 l. ſhall, in reſpect of eve- 
ry 651. agreed by him to be con- 
tribured bhe raiſing ſuch ſam, ba 
intitled 
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: tober next ; 151, 


222] 
intitled to receive four tickets in 
the ſaid lottery, upon payment of 
10 J. for each ticket; and that eve- 
Jener ſhall, on or before 
the 2gth of April next, make a 
depoſit with the caſhiers of the 
bank of England, of 20 l. per 
cent. in part of monies ſo to 
be contributed towards the ſaid 
ſum of gc o, ooo l. and alſo a de- 
poſit of 5 1, per cent. in part of 
the monies ſo to be contributed in 
reſpect of the ſaid lottery, as a ſe- 
curity for making the reſpective 
future payments to the ſaid ca- 
ſhiers, on or before the times here- 
in after limited ; that is to ſay, on 
the geo, ooo l. 101, per cent. on 
or before the 27th of March next; 
10 l. per cent on or before the 26th 
of June next; 151. per cent. on 
or before the 27th of Auguſt next; 


15.1. per cent. on or before the good 


25th of September next; 151. per 
cent. on or before the 3oth of Ge. 
r cent. on or 
5¹ the 17th of Noyember next. 
n the lottery for 690,000 1. 25 l. 

r cent. on or before the 16th of 
June next; 30 l. per cent. on or 
re the 28th of July next; 401, 

x cent. on or before the 11th of 
September next. And that all 
the monies ſo received by the ſaid 
caſhiers be paid into the receipt of 
his majeſty's exchequer, to be ap- 
plied, from time to time, to ſuch 
ſervices as ſhall then have been 
voted by this houſe in this ſeſſion 
of parliament; and that every con- 
tributor who ſhall pay in the whole 
of his contribution. towards the 
ſaid ſum of 900,020 l. at any time 
on or before the 27th of October 
next, or towards the faid lottery 
on or before the 24th of July next, 
ſhall be allowed an intereſt, by 
way of diſcount, after the rate of 
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31. per cent. per annum, on the 
ſums ſo compleating his contriby. 
tion reſpectively, to be Compute 
from the day of compleating ty 
ſame, to the 17th of Novembe 
next, in reſpect of the ſum paid 
on account of the. ſaid oo, ooo 
and to the 1 3th of September nen 
in reſpect of the ſum paid on ac. 
count of the ſaid lottery, 

2. That an additional duty of 
3d. per ell be laid upon all linen 
cloth, or ſheeting, above one yad 
Engliſh in width, which ſhall be 
imported into this kingdom, ex. 
cept from Holland and Flanders, 

3. That an additional duty of 

d. per ell be laid upon all can 
rilling, which ſhall be imported 
into this kingdom. | 

4. That the ſaid duties be carried 
tothe ſinking fund, towards makin 
to the ſame the payments tobe 
made thereout of the annuities at. 
tending the ſaid ſum of 1,500,000], 

© That che additional dutie 
upon baſt, or ſtraw, chip, cane, 
and horſe-hair hats and bonnetz, 
and upon platting, or other mk 
nufacture of baſt, or ſtraw, chip, 
cane, or horſe-hair, to be uſedin, 
or proper for, making of hay 
or bonnets, imported E 

t, or place, in this kingdom 
4 1 his majeſty in bh ſel 
on, be alſo carried to the {ad 
fund, towards making good wel 
ſaid payments. | 
6. That towards making gon 
the ſaid ſupply, there be appli 
the ſum of 469,147 l. 145, 30. 
remaining in the receipt of f 
exchequer, on the 5th of Ap" 
1767, for the diſpoſition of pulli. 
ment, of the monies which 
then ariſen of the ſurpluſſes, e 
ceſſes, or overplus monies, 
other revenues, compoling * 


ves, CO! 


be ſum of 
maining 
chequer, 
jarliament 
9. That 


ply grante 
8 the extrao 
EC Pajeſty's Ja 
ces, incu 
Tuary, 176 
for by parl; 


and commonly called the Sinking 


14 That towards raiſing the 
id ſupply, there be applied the 
um of 2,010,1211. 108. 3d. z 
at of ſuch monies as ſhall or may 
iſe of the ſurpluſſes, exceſſes, or 
verplus monies, and other reve- 
des, compoſing the ſaid fund, 
ommonly called the Sinking 
Pond. | 
$. That, towards making good 
de ſaid ſupply, there be applied 
de ſom of 35, 202 l. 98. 2 d. alſo 
maining in the receipt of the 
chequer, for the diſpoſition of 
arliament, | 


61,3711. 135. 3 d. out of the 
vings ariſing upon grants for the 
ey of ſeveral regiments upon re- 
ited pay, by off-reckonings, and 
ſtoppages made for proviſions 
livered to the forces in North 
merica, the Weſt Indies, and at 
linorca, to the 24th of Decem- 
, 1764, and received of Wil- 
IN — of Chatham, formerly 
ymaſter general of his majeRty's 
ces, for the balance remainin 
and above the monies found 
ceſſary to be applied for defray- 
g the expences of the forces in 
her years ; and alfo out of the 
m of one million, granted in 
e ſecond year of his majefty's 
gu, on account, to enable him 
defray extraordinary expences 
the war, for the ſervice of 1762, 
A to aſſiſt the kingdom of Por- 
pal, and for other purpoſes, be 
plied towards making good the 
ply granted, towards defray- 
| the extraordinary expences of 
Þ majeſty's land forces, and other 
vices, incurred to the 3d of 
wary, 1767, and not provid- 
lor by parliament. 


For the YE AR 1767. 


9. That a ſum not exceeding 
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10. That out of ſuch monies re- 
maining in the hands of Edward 
Sainthill, Eſq; as were iſſued to 
him for the relief and maintenance 
of the widows of officers of the 
land forces and marines, who died 
in the ſervice, the ſum of 7, 844 1. 
175. 9d, be paid into the hands 
of the paymaſter general of his 
majeſty's forces, and be alſo ap- 
plied towards making good * 
ſaid ſupply granted, towards de- 
fraying the extraordinary expences 
of his majeſty's land forces, and 
other ſervices, incurred to the 3d 
of February, 1767, and not pro- 
vided for by parliament. 

11. That a ſum, not exceeding 
110, ooo l. out of ſuch monies as 
ſhall be paid into the receipt of 
the Exchequer, after the 5th of 
April, 1767, and on or before the 
5th of April, 1768, of the pro- 
duce of all or any of the duties and 
revenues, which, by any act or 
acts of parliament, have been di- 
refed to be reſerved for the diſ- 
poſition of parliament, towards 
defraying the neceſſary expences 
of defending, protecting, and ſe- 
curing, the Britiſh colonies and 
plantations in America, be a 
plied towards making ſuch 
part of the ſupply as hath been 
granted to bis majeſty, for main- 
taining his majeſty's forces and 
e in the plantations, and 
or proviſions for the forces in 
North America, Nova Scotia, 
Newfoundland, and the ceded 
iſlands, for the year 1767. 2s 

12. That ſuch of the monies as 
ſhall be paid into the receipt of 
the exchequer, after the cth of 
April, 1505: and on or before the 
5th of April, 1768, of the pro- 
duce of the duties charged by an 
act of parliament made m_ 


* pu ew fe —_— 
2 * 38 


| 
4 
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fifth year of his preſent majeſty's 
reign upon the 1mportation and 
exportation of Gum 'Senega and 
Gum Arabic, be applied towards 


making good the ſupply granted 


to his majeſty. 

. 13. That the ſum of 150,000 l. 
remaining in the receipt of the 
exchequer, which was granted to 
his majeſty, in the laſt ſeſſion of 

liament, upon account, for de- 
Faxing the charge of the pay and 
cloathing of the militia for one 
year, beginning the 25th. of Mar. 

1766, be applied towards railing 
the ſaid ſupply. 

14. That a ſum not exceeding 
181, co l. of the monies agreed to 
be paid by a eonvention between 
his majeſty and the French king, 
concluded and figned at London, 
the 27th of February, 1765, for 
the maintenance of the late French 
Priſoners of war, be applied to- 
wards making good the ſaid ſupply, 

15. That the ſum of 84,604 l. 
3s. 3d, remaining in the receipt 
of the exchequer on the 5th of 
April, 19767, of the two ſevenths 
exciſe, granted by an act of 5 and 
6 William and Mary, after ſatis- 
fying the ſeveral charges and in- 
cumbrances thereu for the 
half year then ended, be carried 
to, and made part of, the aggre- 

ate fund, and that the ſaid fund 
be made a ſecurity for the diſcharge 
of ſuch annuities, and other de- 
mands, payable out of the ſaid 
ſum, as the growing produce of 
the ſaid two ſevenths exciſe ſhall 
nat be ſufficient to anſwer, 

May 5. | 

1. That an additional duty of 
gd. per ell, be laid upon all linen 
cloth or ſheeting aboye one yard 
Engliſh in width, which ſhall be 
imported into this kingdom, from 
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Holland and Flanders, eray 
cloth of the manufacture of tho 
countries, 

2. That an additional duty of 


30. per ell, be laid upon all dil. T 
ing, other than canvas drilling Jo 
which ſhall be imported into tw ie,” ce; 


kingdom. 

3. That the ſaid duties be cn. 
ried to the ſinking fund, toway 
making good to the ſame, the py, 
ments to be made thereout, of the 
annuities to be eſtabliſhed in n. 
ſpe& of the ſum of 1,500,000; u 
be raiſed in purſuance, of a rel. 
lution of this houſe, on the 166 


xcheq ue 


of April laſt. Pry 
4. That an act made in the 14 i 

of Geo. II. chap, 18. which 4 3 

to continue an force from the 2 i 01 

of June, 1734, for {even year, een Gre 


and from thence to the eud of tis 
then next ſeſſion of parliameit, 
and, which, by ſeveral ſubſequent 
acts paſſed in the 14th, 2oth, 21th 
and 33d of his ſaid late majely, 


an, for 
dr every d 
y treble 1, 
nce 8d, 


ur every p 


was further continued, from dad other t 
expiration thereof, until the u . For 
of September, 1767, and aeyance 0! 
— to the end of the ary thin the 
elhlon, is near expiring, and ut! r ; 
be nn, ES 
| AY 7. Iſh 
1. That there be laid an adds "x 75 
tional duty of one halfpenny pico 1c 
ell, upon all foreign canvas, pad 3. Thae t 
ing, ſpruſe, Elbing, or Quinte gad race 
rough, imported into this ken if, .. 
om. „e. 
2. That * be * 12 
tional duty of 1d. per ell, 0 I, 
foreign canvas, Dutch bara, * 
Heſſens, imported into this kin n, be diſc; 
dom. a 2. That th 
3. That all foreign lam nder of 
ported into this kingdom, be uh, hip or ca 
as Sileſia lawns, and pay. ved to be af 
ingly, ay ſum, n 


4 


f 


Vor. X. 


or 


J. That over and above the ſaid 
duty an additional duty of 3d. per 
yard be laid upon all foreign 


yd awns. - 

Cri. 5. That a ſum, not exceeding 
ling c,oool; per annum arifing from 
ty We ſaid duties, do remain in the 


eceipt of the exchequer, as a fund 
or the - encouragement of raiſing 
nd dreſſing hemp and flax in this 
ingdom, in ſuch way and man- 


f the er as parliament ſhall hereafter 
n R. lirect, and that the remainder of 
ol. u he ſaid duties be reſerved in the 


xchequer for the future diſpoſi- 
ion of parliament. 
May 19. 


e 1. That there be granted to his 
et, upon the poſtage and con- 
- 1.08 eyance of letters and packets be- 
) ca, veen Great-Britain and the Iſle of 


pr every double letter 4d: for eve- 


eq cy treble letter 6d. and for every 
, 271-Wunce 8d. and fo in proportion 
els, Wer every packet of deeds, writs, 
m WW other things. 

e ni :. For the poſtage and con- 
| fron yance of letters and packets, 
en u ichin the ſaid ifland, ſuch rates, 


proportion to the number of 
les, or ſtages, as are now eſta- 
iſhed for the iſland, port, or con- 


n advance of letters and packets in 
ny. e ogland. 5 

y pal 3- That the monies ariſing by 
＋ e ſaid rates be appropriated to 
$ 


ch uſes as the preſent rates of 
(age are now made applicable. 
Jux 2. 


, 7 . That the duties upon log- 
e ed, exported from this king- 
dis Kü, de diſcontiued. 


2. That the properties of any 
nber of perſons whatſoever, in 
hip or cargo, or both, be al- 
ved to be aſſured, to the amount 


ay ſum, t i . 
Ver. N. not exceeding 10001 
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by a policy ſtamped with one 58. 
ſtamp ; and to the amount of any 
larger ſam, by a policy ſtampe 
with two ſuch ſtamps. - 5 

3. That the allowance autho- 
rized to be made by an act paſſed 
in the 2gth of his late majeſty, 
upon prompt payment of the 
ſtamp duties on licences for re- 
tailing beer, ale, and other exciſe- 
able liquors, be reduced to the 
ſame rate as the allowances for 
prompt payment of other ſtamp 
duties. | | 

4. That upon the exportation 
from this kingdom 'of coffee and 
cocoa nuts, of the growth or pro- 
duce of the Britiſh colonies, or 
plantations in America, as mer- 
chandize, a drawback be alloved, 
of the duties of cuſtoms, payable 
upon the importation thereof. 

6. That grey or -ſcrow ſalt, ſalt 
ſcale, ſand ſcale, cruſtings, or other 
foul ſalt, be allowed to-be taken 
from the ſalt-works in England, 
Wales, or Berwick upon Tweed, 
to be uſed as manure, upon pay- 
ment of a duty of 1d. per buſhel 
only. wy e 
6. That proviſion be made, for 
declaring that ribbands and ſilks, 
printed, ſtained or painted, in this 
kingdom, though lefs than half a 
yard in breadth, are within the 
meaning of certain acts made in 
the 1oth and 12th of queen 
Anne, and liable to the duties 
therein mentioned. 

7. That the duties payable upon 
Suceus Liquoritiæ, imported into 
this kingdom, be repealed. 

8. That, in lieu thereof, a duty 
of zos. per hundred weight, be laid 
upon Succus Liquoritiæ imported 
into this kingdom. 

9. That the ſaid duty be ap- 
propriated to ſuch uſes, as the 


[PJ duty 
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duty ſo to be repealed was made 
applicable. 

10. Ibat a ſubſdy of 6d. in 
the pound, according to the value 
ſpecifed in the book of rates, re- 
— to by an act made in the 
12th" of king Charles II. be laid 
upon the 7 1m gray from this 
kingdom, of ſuch rice as ſhall have 
been imported duty free, by vir- 
tue of an act made in this ſeſſion 
of parhament. PR 
11. That the faid duty on rice 
be reſerved in the exchequer for 
the diſpoktion of parliament. 
12. That the drawbacks pay- 
able on China earthen ware, ex- 
ported to America, be diſcon- 

13. That a duty of 48. 8d. per 
hundred weight, avoirdupois, be 
laid upon all crown, plate, flint, 
and white glaſs, imported into the 
Britiſh colonies and plantations in 
America. 29 

14. That a duty of 1s. zd. per 
hundred weight, avoirdupois, be 
laid upon all green glaſs, imported 
into. the ſaid colonies and planta- 
tions. 

15. That ſuch duties as fhall be 
equal to a moiety of the duties 
granted by two acts of parliament, 
made in the 1oth.and 12th of her 
majeſty queen Anne, and now pay- 
able in purſuance thereof, or of 
any ſubſequent act of parliament, 
upon paper, paſte boards, mill- 
boards, and ſcaleboards, reſpec- 
tively, be laid upon paper, paſte- 
boards, millboards, and ſcaleboards 
imported into the ſaid colonies and 
plantations. | 

16. That a duty of 28. per 
hundred weight avoirdupois, be 
laid upon all red and white lead, 
and painters colours, imported in- 
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to the ſaid colonies. and play, 
tions, 


Th 

17. That a duty of zd. 

13 weight, * 2 
upon all tea, imported i, 6 of 

to the faid colonies and play ible t 

tions. : 

18. That the faid duties, uu 10 
raiſed in the ſaid colonies 1 but b 
plantations, be applied in Makin ; 4 
a more certain and adequate 22 du 
viſion for the charge of the a impoſe 
miniſtration of juſlice, and the fa. nece ſſa. 
port of civil government, in er pe 
of the ſaid colonies and pla now ha 
tions, where it ſhall be found WW dence u 
ceſſary, and that the refidug d that ha 
ſuch duties be aid into the n. with a < 
ceipt of his majeſty's exchequs 
and there reſerved to be, tron 
time to time, diſpoſed of by pu By the 1 
liament, towards defraying then By that 
ceſſary expences of defending, p By the | 
tecting, and ſecuring, the ſaid BF By the f 
lonies and plantations. By the f 
19. That, upon the expo By the { 
tion of teas to Ireland, and t& By the e 
Britiſh dominions in America, i By the x 
drawback be allowed, for a u By the t. 
to be limited, of all the duties By the e 
cuſtoms, which ſhall have be By the th 
paid thereupon ; and that ſuch y the fe 
demnification be made, by 
Eaſt India company, to the pu Sum tota 
lic, in reſpe& of ſuch drawback 
as is mentiored in the petition "i Exceſs of 
the ſaid company. 

20. That the inland duty of 
per pound weight, upon all bun Thy, , 
and ſinglo teas conſumed in C eren of t! 
Britain, be taken off, for 2 cis ſeſto 
to be limited, and that ſuch 2 certaine 
demnification be made, by. xceed th 
ſaid company, to the public,! are to co 
reſpect of ſuch duty, as 15 0 as by ( 
tioned in the petition of tht ry and 

Curing the 


com . 
225 | Je that ex 


Joxs 10. 

There were twenty reſolutions 
of the ſaid committee reported and 
agreed to by the houſe, by the 
Erft of which, all duties then pay- 
able to his majeſty, upon goods 
imported into, or exported from 
the Ille of Man, were aboliſhed ; 
but by the eighteen next follow- 
ing teſolutions, a great variety of 
new duties upon ſuch goods were 


the RY impoſed, which I do not think it 
he (-B neceſſary to tranſcribe, as ſo very 
in a ſew people in this kingdom can 


now have any trade or correſpon- 
dence with that ifland, and thoſe 
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as to the zoth rbſolution of this 
day, it was as follows : _ 
That ſuch bounties as may here- 
after become que and payable, 
under the ſeveral acts Which have 
been made for the eacouragement 
of the Britiſh white-herring ſhery 
be paid by the receiver general o 
the cuſtoms, in that part of Great 
Britain called Scotland, out bf any 
monies remainigg in his hands. 
Theſe were all the reſolutions of 
the commĩttee of ways and means 
agreed to by the houſe, and with 
regard to the ſums thereby pro- 
vided for, and which can now be 


dug chat have muſt provide themſelves aſcertained, they fland as fol- 
the . with a copy of the act itſelf. And lows: 
hequer | 9 
> from I. 1 
by u By the reſolution of November 27 — 700000 O © 
the ne By that of March 2 — — 1528368 11 114 
vg, po By the ſecond of March g — — 1800c00 O o 
{aid y the firſt of April 46 — — 150 o © o 
By the ſixth of ditto — — 469147 14 0! 
export-B By the ſeventh of ditto — — 2010121 10 34 
and d By the eighth of ditto — — 88 . 9 2 
erica, By the ninth of ditto — — 281571 13 34 
any the tenth of ditto — — 7844 17 9 
uties By the eleventh of ditto — — 110000 © © 
ve bea By the thirteenth of ditto — — 10000 0 © 
By the fourteenth of ditt — 181 0%ſ © 0 


Exceſs of the proviſions 


ty of i t 
all bla Thus we ſee that the ſum total 

even of thoſe proviſions made by 
r 2 Us ſeſſion, whoſe produce can be 
ſuch aſcertained, or nearly aſcertained, 
| by | xceed the prants but then we 
ublic, Mare to PEP, ja that no money 


Was by this ſefion granted for the 
Pay and cloathing of the militia 
Curing the year 1767, the whole 


t expence being now to be 


dum total of ſuch proviſions as can now be aſcertained 8753256 16 


O 


225528 15 114 


taken from the land-tax, without 
granting any ſum of money for re- 
placing it, as was done in the pre- 
ceding ſeſſion; for in this ſeflion 
the committee of ſupply only re- 


ſolved by the reſolution of the 5th 


of March, that proviſion ſhould be 
made for the militia, but did not 
grant any particular ſum for that 
purpoſe ; therefore this reſolution 

[P] 2 way 
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was, as ſoon as agreed to, referred 
to the committee of ways and 
means, and the whole of the 
150000], granted by the pre- 
ceding ſeſſion for the militia, was 
in this ſeſſion made applicable to 
the ſupply of 1767, by the ſaid 
thirteenth reſolution of that com- 
mittee agreed to on the 16th of 
April; ſo that if we deduct the 
ſaid 150000 1. together with the 
uſual deficiencies ef the land and 
malt taxes, from this exceſs it will 
bring the exceſs to the wrong fide 
of this account ; conſequently, if 
there ſhould happen any other de- 
ficiency, it muſt be ſupplied by 
the produce of the new taxes im- 
poſed by this ſeſſion, or by a new 
grant in the next; for by the ſaid 
reſolutions of April the 16th, we 
ſeem to have ſwept the exchequer 
ſo clean as to have left nothing 
that can be applied by next ſeſſion 
to that purpoſe, except the caſual 
produce of theſe new taxes. 


However, notwithſtanding the 


reduction of the land-tax, we have 
in this ſeſſion made a good be- 
ginning towards paying off the na- 
tional debt, for we have paid off 
near three millions, as appears 


from the ſecond, fourth, and fifth 


ſupply reſolutions of April the 
e3th, and have for that purpoſe 
borrowed but 1500000 1. ſo that 
of our 41. per cent, debts we have 
paid clear off very near 1500000 l. 
and have reducedanotheri 5c00091. 
from 4 J. to 31. per cent. in- 
tereſt, And if the land- tax had 
in this ſeſſion been continued as 
formerly at 48. in the pound, 
we ſhould have been able to have 
Paid clear off at leaſt two millions 
of our 41. per cent, debts, ard 
ſhould not have. been obliged to 
have borrowed above a million, 
which would have operated much 
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finking fund, for the payment of 


more powerfully in, raiſing the 
price of all our 3 I. per cent. 
debts ; and to aim as much as poſ. 
fible at this we are bound by ever 
thing that can be dear to man- 
kind; for until our 3 1. per cent. 
come to be ſold at par, we cannot 
vindicate either the honour or in. 
tereſt of our country with ſo much 
jt as we might otherwiſe do; 
therefore it is to be hoped, that in 
the very next ſeſſion we ſhall again 
reſume that very ſalutary meaſure 
of continuing the land- tax at 41, 
in the pound; for from the ſup- 
plies of this very ſeſſion it is eri. 
dent, that the "neceſſary expence 
of the current ſervice for this year 
amounts to 2 I. and we can. 
not ſuppoſe that the expence of 
the current ſervice in any future 
year, even in time of peace, will 
ever amount to leſs; conſequent- 
ly, as we have now no free re- 
venue but the land and malt taxes, 
if the former be continued at 35 
in the pound, we can never ſpare 
above.a million a year from the 


will r: 
the pt 
thers, 

little te 
way, 
another 
if not 

thoſe ta 
plein N 
perienc, 
of the 

upon th 
between 
Britain 
them, t 
any reac 
but we! 
Great B 
procure 
reign co 


iſlands, 


our debts, and a million a year 
is too weak a power for raiſing 
ſuch a heavy weight as that of our 
prefent load of debts, before our 
being involved in ſome new and 
dangerous war. 

It may be ſaid, that ſeveral nev 
taxes have been granted 1n this 
ſeſſion, which will add to the au- 
nual produce of the public r. 
venue, and thereby enable us t0 
pay off a larger ſum of the debt 
yearly, without incroaching fit. 
ther upon our ſinking fund; bt 
when we come to conſider tho 
taxes, I believe it may be ſhewn, 
that few, or at leaſt not mal 
of them, can properly and juſtly 
be ſaid to be applicable to the 
curtent ſervice; that ſome of — 


will rather diminiſh than increaſe 
the public revenue, and as to o- 
thers, though _they may add a 
little to the ſinking fund in one 
way, yet they will probably in 
another way diminiſh. it as much, 
if not more ; eſpecially ſome of 


plein North America; for from ex- 
perience we know that before any 
of the late taxes were impoſed 
upon them, the ballance of trade 


Britain was always ſo much againſt 
them, that they could never keep 
any ready money amongſt them, 
but were obliged to ſend it to 
Great Britain as faſt as they could 
procure it by their trade with fo- 
reign countries, or with our ſugar 

Y 


iſlands, This was occaſioned 
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thoſe taxes impoſed upon our peo- 


between North America and Great' 


1 Us 
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their having almoſt all their ma- 
nufactures and all their utenſils, 
as well: the coarſe as fine fort of 
every kind, from Great Britain : 
If we by taxes increaſe their ex-- 
pence of living in their own coun- 


try, how ſhall they ſave money 


to purchaſe from us thoſe mauu- 
— and thoſe utenſils? They 
muſt make a ſhift with thoſe of 
the coarſeſt ſort: In the mean time 
they certainly will encourage the, 
ſetting up of ſuch manufactures 
and mechanical trades amongſt 
themſelves, and for that purpoſe 
will give encouragement and em- 
ployment to every poor manufac- 
turer and mechanic who tranſ- 
plants himſelf from this to that 
country, 


"STATE 
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His Mojefly's moſt gracious ſpeech 
to both" houſes of parliament, on 
Thurſdgy the 2d day of July, 
1767. 

My Lords, zud Gentlemen, 

E advanced feaſon of 
the year, joingd to the 
ideration of the inconvenience 
you muſt all have felt from ſo long 
an abſence from your ſeveral coun- 
tries, calls upon me to put an end 
to the preſent ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment; which I cannot do, with- 
out returning you my thanks for 
your diligent application to the 
public buſineſs, and the proofs 
you have given of your affeftion for 
me and my family, and for my 
government: and although, from 
the nature and extenſiveneſs of the 
ſeveral objects under your confi- 
deration, it could not be expected 
that all the great commercial in- 
tereſts ſhoutd be compleatly ad- 


juſted and regulated in the courſe. 


of this ſeſſion, yet I am perſuaded, 
that, by the progreſs you 2 
laj 


made, a ſolid foundation is 
for ſecuring the moſt con 
and eſſential benefits to this ma- 
tion. 2. 
As no material alteration has 
happened in the ſtate of foreign 
affairs ſince your firſt meeting, I 
have nothing to .communicate to 
you on that ſubject. The fixed 
objects of all my meaſures are, 
to preſerye the peace, and, at the 
ſame time, to aſſert and maintain 
.the honour of my crown, and the 
juſt rights of my ſubjects. 
Gentlemen of the houſe of 
Commons, 


1 dank you for the neceſſary 


at m) 
full tim 
upon all 

Die ſervi 


ſoppies which You have ſo chest. 
iylly granted for the public ſer, 
ce; and my particular acknoay. 
ledgments ate due to you, for th 
proviſion you have enabled me 9 
make for the more honourable (yp 
pore and maintenance of my f. 
muy. | 
My Lords, and Gentlemen, 
The * attentipn which 
you have thewn to the particular 
purpoſe, for which I called you 
early together, and the very whole. 
ſome laws paſſed for relieving my 
ſobjects from the immediate dil . 
treſs which the great ſcarcity d 1 
corn threatened to bring upou Wi. ple 
them, give me the molt ſenſible , Amon 
pleaſure. I rely upon you for the Nuegic 
exertion of your utmoſt endeavours nos f 
to convince my people, that nd nion P 
care has been wanting to procure eh GS 
for them every relief which hy \* vey 
been poſſible; and that their gat. ¶ Non of 
ful ſenſe of proviſions ſo willy Wa 4 
made for their preſent bappineſ 
ad lafting proſperity cannot be f 
Gly exprefled, as by a ſtrict ob. 
ſerradge of that order and reguls 
ty, which are equally neceſſa 
to the ſecurity of all good govert 
ment, as well as to theit real web 
fare. 


pre 
the publi 
lng your 


— nn 


His Majeſty's moſt gracious ſpuch 
to both houſes of parliament, # 
Tut/day the 24th of Novenber, 
1767 ; with the humble adariſt 
of Both houſes upon the occafin 
and his Majeſty's moſt grac® 
anſwers. 

My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

I Have choſen to call you tog: 
ther at this ſeaſon of the 


e — 
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at my parliament might have (and I have no other to aſk of you,) 
full 2. for their deliberations _ renders it unneceſſary for me to 
upon all ſuch branches of the pub- add any exhortations upon this 
ie ſervice as may require their head; and I doubt not, but the 
& mediate attention, without the ſame public confiderations will in- 
neceſſity of continuing the ſeſſion duce you to perſevere, with equal 
ond the time moſt ſuitable to alacrity, in your endeavours to 
ny people for the election of 'a diminiſh the national debt; while, 
pew parliament: and I doubt not on my part, no care ſhall be want- 
but you will be careful, from the ing to contribute, as far as poſſi- 
ume conſiderations, to avoid, in ble, to the attainment of that moſt 
your proceedings, all unneceſſary eſſential object, by every frugal 
lelay. application of ſuch ſupplies, as 


en, Nothing in the preſent ſituation you ſhall grant. 

lich pf affairs abroad gives me reafon My Lords, and Gentlemen, 
cal o apprehend, that you will be The neceſſity of improving the 
on 


ted, by any interruption of preſent general tranquillity to the 


hoe. Witte public tranquillity, from fix- great purpoſe of maintaining the 
8"). og your whole attention upon ſtrength, the reputation, and the 
e d. ach points as concern the inter- proſperity of this country, ought 
ine welfare and proſperity of my to be ever before your eyes. To 
upon people. render your deliberations for that 
oſidle Among theſe objects of a do- purpoſe ſucceſsful, endeavour to 


meſtic nature, none can demand cultivate a fpirit of harmony a- 
more ſpeedy or more ſerious at. mong yourſelves. = concur- 
ention, than what regards the rence in whatever Ht promote 
ich price of corn, which neither the happineſs of my people, — 
be ſalutary laws paſſed in the laſt may always depend upon: and in 


Bree Ron of parliament, nor the pro- that light, I ſhall ever be deſirous 
*. 7 Juce of the late harveſt, have yet of encouraging union among all 
" deen able fo far to reduce, as to thoſe, who wiſh well to their 


me ſufficient relief to the diſ- country. 

ies of the poorer ſort of my | | 
jeople, Your late reſidence in The adarefs of the houſe of Lords. ' 
— —— counties muſt have | | 
bled you to judge, whether - Moft gracions Sovereign, a 
y farther dei bon be made, 1 your Majeſty's moſt du- 
dadueive to the attainment of fo W ti ful and loyal ſubjects the 


* able an end. Lords Spiritual and Temporal in 
2 Gentlemen of the houſe of Parliament aſſembled, return your 
_ Commons. Majeſty our humble thanks for 
24470 I wit order the proper officers your moſt gracious . ſpeech from 
occaſion lay before you the eftimazes for the throne. 


de ſervice of the enſuing year. We acknowledge with grati- 
The experience I have had of tude, your Majeſty's tender re- 
mr conſtant” readineſs to grant gard and concern for your people, 
© all ſuch ſupplies as ſhould be in aſſembling the parliament at 
ma neceſſary, for the ſecurity, ſuch a ſeafon, as, whilſt it pro- 
"et, and honour of the nation, vides for the convenience of your 
(P] 4 people, 
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people, will allow ſufticient time 
for our deliberations,on the ſeveral 


branches of the public ſervice. 


that may require our immediate 
attention: And we beg leave to 
aſſure your Majeſty; that it ſball 
be our hearty defire to forward 
your Majeſty's, moit gracious pur- 
Pole, by avoiding in our proceed- 
ings all unneceſſary delay. 

We fincerely rejoice in the proſ- 
pet of the continuance of the 
general tranquillity ; and it is our 
firm reſolution to give, at a time 
ſo favourable for ſuch confidera- 
tions, our ſtricteſt attention to all 
thoſe. objects that may more im- 
mediately affect the internal wel- 
fare and happineſs of your people. 

We aſſure your Majeſty, that 
our earneſt endeavours ſhall not be 
wanting for the relief of the diſ- 
treſſes, which the poor labour 
under from the high price of corn, 
if any faxther proviſions can be 
made conducive to ſo deſirable an 
end. | 

Permit us, Sir, to congratulate 
your Majeſty on the ſaſe delivery 
of the Queen, and the birth of a 
Prince; and to aſſure your Ma- 
jeſty of our unſeigned joy on any 
Increaſe of your domeſtic feli- 
city; at the ſame time that we 
conſider every addition to your 11- 
Juſtrious houſe as a:further ſecu- 
rity of our religious and civil li- 
ie. nr | N 

We beg leave to condole with 
your Majeſly on the death of his 
Royal Highneſs the Duke of York, 
and to 4eſtify our fincere concern 
for the loſs of a Prince, whoſe 
viftues and amiable qualities, as 
they diſtinguiſhed his life, wall 
ever be held in the moſt grateful 
remembrance. 

.- Your Majeſty may be aſſured, 
that being fully ſenſible of the ne- 


ceſſity of improving the preſa 
tranquillity to the purpoſe of m 
taining the ſtrength, the repun 
tion, and proſperity of this cow 
try, we will cheerfully-contribuy, 
on our part, to the ſucceſs of ſuc 
meaſures as ſhall be thought md 
expedient for -the attainment « 
that great end: And that, wit 
this view, we ſhall endeavour u 
cultivate that ſpirit of harmay 
and union, which your Majech, 
in your paternal care for the hap 
pineſs of your people, has mol 
graciouſly recommended from th 
throne; and on which the ſucceh 
of our councils, and the public 
welfare, ſo eſſentially depend. 


His Majeſty's moſt gracious anſux, 

My Lords, | 

Your readineſs to provide for 
the public ſervices with the 
unanimity and diſpatch ſo n6 
ceſſary at this juncture, as well u 
to avail yourſelves of the preſet 
general tranquillity, in order 9 
promote the internal proſperityot 
my people, is highly agreeableu 
me; and I rely upon your als 
rances, that you will uſe your ei- 
deavours to relieve the diſtreſſa 
which the poor labour under from 
the high price of corn. 

I thank you for the joy you & 
preſs on the increaſe of my royi 
family; and I. feel for the pat 
you take in my concern for 
unexpected loſs of my late broth 


your moſl 
the throne 
We beg 
acknowled 
neſs, and 
nience of 
your parl 
time; anc 
that we wi 
the opport 
happy ſta 
quillity af 
utmoſt ab] 
of ſuch m 
ſectually x 
fare and p! 
We are 
Majeſty's 

meaſures : 
$ Majeſty to 
of the poo 
wiſdom, 1 
ſame inter 
object to th 
parliament 
to take in 
deliberatior 
ſhall appea 
compliſh m. 
moſt deſirab 
It is wi 
we preſume 
lations to 
late increaſ 
mily , by t 
and to aſſur 
regard as 3 
fare and ha 
every 1ncre 


the Duke of Vork. houſe, unde 
| ſpicious goy 

The addreſs of the houſe of Gun and civil | 
- mons, happily ma; 
Moſt gracious Sovereign, And it is 

E your Majeſty's moſt de. anziety that 

W tiful and loyal ſabjetty untimely le 


royal brothe 
vboſeearly 
country's ca 


the Commons of Great Britain i 
parliament aſſembled, return you 
Majeſty our humble 1 


your moſt - gracious ſpeech from 
the throne. | 

We beg leave moſt gratefully to 
acknowledge. your Majeſty's good- 
neſs, and attention to the conve- 
nience of your people in calling 
your parliament together at this 
time ; and to aſſure your Majeſty, 
that we will endeavour to improve 
the opportunity which the preſent 
happy ſtate of peace and tran- 
quillity affords, by exerting our 
utmoſt abilities in the proſecution 
of ſuch meaſures as may moſt ef- 
ſectually promote the public wel- 
ſare and proſperity. 

We are equally ſenſible of your 
Majeſty's paternal care, in the 
meaſures already taken by your 
E Majeſty to alleviate the diſtreſſes 
of the poor; and of your royal 
wiſdom, in recommending the 
ſame intereſting and important 
object to the con ſideration of your 
parliament; and we will not fail 
to take into our moſt attentive 
deliberation all ſuch meaſures as 
ſhall appear conducive to the ac- 
compliſhment of 'that great and 


= A... . . on 


1 moſt defirable end. 

u. It is with unfeigned joy that 
ln ve preſume to offer our congratu- 
u lations to your Majeſty on the 


late increaſe of your royal fa- 
mily, by the birth of a Prince; 
to aſſure your Majeſty that we 
regard as an addition to the wel- 
fare and happineſs of this nation, 
every increaſe of that illuſtrious 
houſe, under whoſe mild and au- 
ic10us government our religious 
and civil liberties have been ſo 
happily maintained and protected. 
And it is with equal grief and 
anziety that we reflect on the late 
untimely loſs of your Majeſty's 
royal brother, the Duke of Vork; 
Wioſeearly and ready zeal in his 


Fountry's cauſe ſhewed him worthy 
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of the heroic race he ſprang from; 
and whoſe amiable virtues, in the 
more private ſcenegof life, muſt 
ever make his memory dear to all 
who had the happineſs of ap- 
proaching him. a 
We beg leave moſt humbly to 
aſſure your Majeſty, that this 
houſe will, with a zeal and ala- 
crity becoming the repreſentatives 
of an affectionate and grateful 
people, readily grant ſuch — 
plies as ſhall be requiſite for 
ſupport of your Majeſty's govern- 
ment, for advancing the honour 
and intereſt of this country, and 
effectually providing for the pub- 
lic ſafety. TJ 
And that our regard to your 
Majeſty's recommendation, as well 
as the indiſpenſable duty we owe 
to thoſe whom we repreſent, will 
make us earneſtly attentive to the 
great object of diminiſhing the na- 
tional debt; being convinced that 
nothing can ſo effectually tend to 
add real luitre and dignity to your 
majeſty's government, or to give 
ſolid and permanent ſtrength to 
theſe kingdoms,  / | 
With theſe views,: and: in theſe 
ſentiments, we will endeavour, 
with the utmoſt unanimity and 
diſpatch, to promote the public 
ſervice, and to deſerve, by our ſin- 
cere and unwearied labours for the 
general good, that confidence 
which it has pleaſed your Majeſty 
to repoſe in us; not — Nr 
your Majeſty's gracious diſpoſiti 
to confirm and perfect what our 
true zeal may ſuggeſt, for the 
laſting advantage and happineſs 
of your people. * 
His Majeſty's moſt gracious anſwer. 
Gentlemen, | 
I return you my very fincere 
thanks for your dutiful and oye! 


Ee 
— — — k 
_ — * - * 


———ůĩ — — ee es 


2340 
addrefs ; the part you take in the 
late happy event in my fawily, 
completes the ti which I 
ragewe from it: and your affec- 
tigy to me $ equally mani- 
feſt from the _ you ak In the 
Ie ineident which we 

—_— ſerves as a conſolation 
ta me, I ſee with pleaſure . the 
continyance of that zeal, and true 
pyblis pint, which I have long 
experienced in my faichful com- 
mond, by your attention to the 
ſeneral objects recommended ta 
your conkideration, and particu- 
lar to the means of providing 
againſt a ſcarcity of corn, and for 
paying the public debt. Yau may 


vpoa my invanable atten» 


——. 


— addre/e to hir Majeſty, of 
nde right 


th. 
” W—— 5 


' Mdexmen, and Commons of the city. 
anden, ix Common Council a/- 
z — projented the. v1th of Ne- 


the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Commons, of the city of London, 
in Common Council aſſembled, 
happy in every occafion af ap · 
praaching your roy al preſence with 
our moſt dutiful congratulations, 

leave ta.expreſs our unfeign- 
ed joy on the ſafe delivery of that 
moſt excellent princeſs the Queen, 


and the further encreaſe of your 
royal family by the birth of ano- 
ther Prince. * 

We cannot but feel- ourſelves 
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hon. the Lord Mayor, 


deeply intereſted in every 
which affects the illuſtrious — 
of Hanover, under whoſe mild 
government the Britiſh fubjech 
have, for more. chan half a cen. 
tury, been bleſfed with a full en- 
Jayment of their civil and religious 
rights, and a ſeries of happineſ 
unknown to the fame extent in any 
former period, | 

Permit us, therefore, roy 
fir, at the ſame time, humbly 9 
ofter our fincere condolence on the 
much lamented death of your Mz 
Jjeſty's royal brother the Duke of 


here in pi 
dent that t. 
laltations \ 


York, whoſe many eminent and honour of 
princely virtues have moſt juſtly nights and 
endeared his to all your WF As noth: 
Majeſty's loyal ſubjects, and make WW ducive to 
the private loſs. of the royal fami- the indepe: 
If, a public misfortune. ef the judg 


May the Divine Providence 
long preferve your Majeſty; and 
may- there never be wanting one 
of your Majeſty's royal deſcendants 
to be the guardian of our moſt 
happy conſtitution, + | 


His Majeſty's moft gracious ana. 
I thank you. ſor this loyal ads 
dreſs, and for the ſatisſaction you 
in the encreate of my fami- 
ly. : thoſe expreſſions. of your 
zealous. attachment cannot ar 
agreeable. to me. The a 
and liberries of my people alva 
have been, and ever ſhall be, ws 
conſtant objects of my care and a. 
tention; and IL ſhall eſteem it 00 
of my firſt duties to inſtil the ſans 
principles into thaſe who may ſac 
cecd'me. 221 
I regard your condolence 9 
the melancholy event of the Dale 
of York's death, as an addition 
proof of | your attachment 10 bs 
and my family; and I take 
firſt opportunity of expreſing u 
thanks for it. | * 


impartial ac 


wery part of 
ity, whoſe : 


Hit Bxcellency George Lord Fiſccunt- 
Townſbend, Lord Lieutenant Gene- 
rd, aid General Governnr of 
Ireland, his | ſpeech to bath hart 
of parliament at Dabliz, an Fg. 
day the 20th day of Oftober, 1767 ; 
uit b ther. edargfſes on the « occa- 
fron, c. 
My Lords, and ads, 
* is with great ſatisfaftion, 
that, in obedience to his Ma- 
plty's — — I now meet you 
here in parliament, being confi- 
dent that the end of all your cop- 
ſukatioos will be to ſupport the 
honour of the crown and the juſt 
nghts and liberties of the people. 
| As nothing can be mare con- 
ducive to theſe great ends, than 
| the r add uprightneſs = 
of the judges af the land, in the 
impartial adminiſtration of juſtice ; 
| have it in charge from his Ma- 
xſty, to recommend this intereſt- 
ing object to parliament, that ſuch 
proviian. may be made forſecumng 
= in the enjoyment of 
ir ofices and appointments, 
during thei good behaviour, as 
fall be thonght moſt expedient. 
I ſhall be happy to co-operate 
wich your in--thik- great wank ſo 
gaciouſly necammended' by the 
King, and in whatever may tand 
10 the effeftual and expeditious 
Gftribution: off juſtice throughout 
ery part of this flo coun» 
2 whoſe couſtitutiqn and beſt 
— ir a 5 vernment by law. 


Rs aA intereſted ag we are \ 


eſtje happineſs of aur m 
3 8 


n, you cannot but 
411 ple the increaſe 
by, the 

birth of — ho, and af. 
* anately attached as we muſt 
every branch of that illuſ⸗- 


Was houſe, I am pexſuacled-you 
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feel moſt fenfibly the affe ding 
event of the dealt of his Royal 
Highneſs the Duke of York, whoſe 
many and eminent virtues hag 
juſtly endeared him to his majeſty 
and all his 

Gentlemen of the houſe of 

Commons, 

I have ordered the offi. 
cers to prepare and lay before you' 
the neceſſary eſtimates, and have 
no other ſupplies to aſk but ſuck 
as have been uſually given; truſt- 
ing, at the fame time, to 
wiſdom and zeal, to make for- 
ther proviſions if the neceffary ſup- 


port of government, and the ſafety 


of this country ſhall e it. 

My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

The ant charter -ſchools 
have, from their firſt inſtitution 
met with the canſtaut aſſiſtance and 
8 parliament; the ſame 

iſpoſition, I am perfaaded, will 
ſtil} continue, as they ate the 
great ſources of induſtry, vittus; 
and true religian; 

The linen manuſacture calls 
lkowile for your utmoſt attention, 
and it would be a pleaſing cireum- 
ſtance to me, if, during my admi- 
niſtration, I could” ſee foreigners 
entirely — = ing 
in any article of this mportant 
conſumption.” 

You — upon his Nur. 
jeſty's gracious en ta con- 
font to all ſuch as ſhall be for 
the welfare end true intereſt of this 


en pen, yen 87 do ef 
* et I will, with the — 


— *Daokr Wile you in 
ore the 


every _ te 11 
Af eee 
Ea, Su — 1 beſt 3 — 
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Lords to his Majeſty. 
Moſt gracious Sovereign, 
E your Majeſty's moſt+ 
dutiſul and loyal fub-. 


jects, the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 


poral: in parliament aſſembled, do 
embrace this earlieſt opportunity 
of — our warm and unal- 

neal for your Majeſty's ſa- 
— perſon, . and govern- 


ment. | 

Attached by the double - tie of 
duty and affection, actuated by the 
moſt juſt confidence, founded on an 
uninterrepted experience of your. 
favourable intentions towards this 


your loyal kingdom, we ſhall make 


it the conſtant object of our en- 
dravours to ſupport the honour of 
the crown, and the juſt rights and 
lberties of the people. | | 
Permit us, royal Sir, to ha 
you, that our minds are ſo. filled 
with gratitude at this late inſtance 
of your gracious protection, in 
recommending to parliament: that 
fach a proviſion may be made for 
ſecuring the judges of the land in 
the enjoyment of their | offices and 
dintments, during their good 
aviour, as may be ſound expe: 
dient, that we want words to ex- 


pb our ſentiments on this ſubject, 
par 4 


fully convinced that inde- 
ce is the baſis of impar- 
Ralley y, and that Whatever may 
tend to the effectual and expedi- 
tions diſtribution of juſtice, and a 

vernment by law, are the beſt 
— of our e. . con- 
ſtitution. 


extenſion of your x0 L houſe, we 
cannot fail of conſidering. every 
increaſe of your family a valuable 
gifition to the tate, whilſt we 
feel. a filial ſatisfaction at every 
event which adds to the' domeſtic 
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The bumble adareſ; 7 the houſe of comfort of our amiable Sovereig 


And we {alldmakerit -onr 


Intereſted 0 — are in the 


defly's ſacrec 
nd oovern 
Four Mazel 
thanks for 

your Majeſt 
pleaſed to r 
tinuance of 
Four to deſe 
7 ealure, to 

Iities, that 

port the hot 
hejuſt righ 
, ple, 

We are 


and has royal conſort. 

Judge then, royal Sir, hoy 
. and dear is our Concern u 
the death of his Royal Highoel 
the Duke of York, whoſe nay 
and eminent virtues, the early 
pledges of every great.and — 
rious act, juſtly endeared him u 
your : and al your ſub, 


We beg leave to acknowledy 
your Majeſty's goodneſs, in ſend. 


ing us a chief governor in een bilities, uf 
reſpett ſo well qualified to repre. pendency of 
ſent your Majeſty; | re — 


Permit us alſo to affure you 
Majeſty, that. the Proteſtant charter 
ſchools, the great ſource of in. 
duſtry, virtue, and true religion, 
ſhall have our utmoſt alliſtance and 
protection. 

And that the linen ck 


d filled wi 
your Majeſty 
0 the ha 

ſubjects of 
noſt cheari 
oncur in t! 
0 graciouſl) 


ture, eſſential in its every brand dy your May 
and: modification to the well-being edges in ti 
of this kingdom, ſhall. employ our WWWfices and 


teir good bi 
We are p 
part that nc 
dom your \ 
d to comm 
dis kingdom 
note the in 
hended by y. 
bateyer A 
eftual and 
If the laws 
lappineſs of 
onſtitution 
ally ſenſible 
W. 


unwearied vigilante that foreignen 
be — from participating 
in the emoluments ariſing from de 
conſumption of that imporum 
commodity, yx 


ſtudy to model all ſuch laws 8 
ſhall appear to us to be conduc 
to the welfare of this kingdom, 

ſuch a manner as to render then 
deſerving of the ſandction of you 
OY" 5 1 M 


The bumble addrefe of the wy 
. Commons s his Majeſty. 
. , . Moſt gracious gracious Sovercigh, | 
E your Majeſty's mo 
W tiful and loyal ſubjet 
the Commons of Ireland in oh 
liament aſſembled, beg lere 
aſſure your Majeſty of our — 
inviolable attachment to yoo 


Permit | 
your Maj zeſty 
Lition to you 
e birth of 
rent which 
MisfaRion t. 


reſted in 


tefly's ſacred perſon, royal family, 
nd government ; and to return 
Lour Majeſty our moſt unfeigned 
banks for the confidence which 
Lour Majeſty has been graciouſly 
leaſed to repoſe in us; the con- 
nuance of which we ſhall endea- 
our to deſerve, by taking every 
eaſute, to the utmoſt of our abi- 
bes, that may tend to ſup- 
port the honour of the crown, and 
ke juſt rights and liberties of the 
xeople. 

We are perfectly ſenſible the 
vbilities, uprightneſs, and inde-, 
pendenc of the judges of the land 
re ee to thoſe great ends; 
4 filled with the warmeſt ſenſe of 
your Majeſty's paternal attention 
p the happineſs of your faithful 
objects of this kingdom, we ſhall 
poſt chearfully and gratefully 
oncur in the important meaſure, 
0 graciouſly recommended to us 
dy your Majeſty, for ſecuring the 
judpes in the enjoyment of their 
ces and appointments during 
teir good behaviour. 

We are perfectly ſatisfied the 
part that nobleman will take, to 
hom your Majeſty has been pleaſ- 
d to commit the government of 
is kingdom, cannot fail to pro- 
note the important work recom- 
hended by your Majeſty, as well as 
mateyer elſe may tend to the ef- 
etual and expeditious execution 
If the laws, ſo eſſential to the 
appineſs of this kingdom, whoſe 
ouſtitution and ſecurity, we are 
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Permit us to congratulate 
jour Majeſty upon the further ad- 
mon to your illuſtrious houſe, by 

e birth of a Princeſs Royal; an 
*nt which muſt give the higheſt 
wfaftion to a people ſo deep! 

Wreſted in the happineſs of ſo 
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ally ſenſible, is a government by 
x | 


_ [237 
excellent a ſovereign, adorned with 
every virtue that conſtitutes the 
great King, and the amiable father 
of a family. hg, OE 

Our condolence for the me- 
lancholy event, ſo recent and af- 
fecting, we know not how to offer 
to your Majeſty ; unwilling to re- 
new your Majelty's fraternal grief, 
we ſhall forbear to expreſs our 
feelings for the loſs of ſo amiable 
a Prince, whoſe eminent virtues 
had juſtly endeared him to your 
Majeſty and all your ſubjects. 

We have ever eſteemed the 
proteſtant charter ſchools as great 


ſources of induſtry, virtue, and 


true religion, and ſhall be ever 
ready to grant them ſuch aſſiſtance 


and protection, as may be found. 


neceſſary for their proper ſupport 


and advancement. And we ſhall, 


with the utmoſt aſſiduity, endea- 
vour to put an effectual ſtop to 
every inconvenience that has hi- 


therto impeded the improvement, 


of that moſt important branch of 
our trade, the linen manufacture; 
and ſhall be happy to ſee foreigners 
entirely prevented from interfering 
in any article of it. 

The great affection which 
your loyal and faithful Commons 
of Ireland have ever teſtiſied ſor 
your ſacred perſon, and the ſuc- 
ceſſion in your illuſtrious houſe, 
will always induce them, to the 
utmoſt of their abilities, to grant 


ſuch ſupplies as may be neceſſary 


for the ſupport of your Majeſty's 
government, and the ſafety of this 
kingdom, 


Your majeſty's gracious diſ- 


poſition to conſent to all ſuch laws 
as may be ſalutary for the welfare 


and true intereſt of this kingdom, 


calls for our warmeſt acknow- 
ledgments. 


We beg leave humbly to aſſure 
your 
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your Majeſty, that we confider it 


a3 a teular inſtante of your 
geſty's great attention to the 
welfare of this kingdom, that you 
have been graciouſly pleaſed to ap- 
point a chief governor, whoſe ex- 
perienced abilities, as well in the 
cabiget as in the field, give us the 
higheſt expectations, that bis Ex- 
celleney will, in every circum- 
ſtance, ſupport the honovr of the 
crown, and the juſt rights and 
liberties of your Majelty's moſt 
faithful fubjects of Ireland.” 
Hit Mojeſy's meſt gracicus anſaver, 
His Majeſty thanks the houſe 
of Commons for their loyal and 
rxſſectionate addreſs, expreſſive of 
that attsehment to his perſon and 
family, of which his faithful people 
of Ireland have, at all times, given 
the moſt undoubted proofs. 
His Majeſty, ever deſirous of 
ſeg porting the rights atid liberties 
is people, equally with the 
honour of his crown, will receive 
with pleaſure whatevet ſhall be 
offered to him, which ſhall tend 
to promote the impurtial admini- 
ſration of juſtice, to enforce the 
execution of the laws, and to 


then the preſettt happy con- 


ftitetion ; aud does not doubt that 
his faithfol Commons, on their 
part, will be ready to grant, with 
che#rfalnefs and unatiimity, ſuth 
ſapphes as ſhall be aſked of them, 
according to their abilities, which 
he will always attend to, for the 
ſapport of his government, and the 
preſervation of the public ſafety. 
Every poſſible improvement of 
the linen manufacture of Ireland, 
will be ſure to meet with his Ma- 
jeſty's countenance and ſupport. 
His Majeſty receives, with great 
ſatisfaction, their congratulations 
on the increaſe of his family, and 
is ſenſible of the tender concern 
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they expreſs for the loſs of his h 


Senfib] 
royal brother the Duke of York, 


humanity 
muſt affe 
cent and 

death of 

Duke of 
ſure your 
to that ce 


The humble addreſs. of the * 
Lordi to - alas. *. 


W his Majeſty's moſt duify 
and loyal ſubjects, t 


Lords Spititual arid Temporal in ways feel 
parliament aſſemòled, beg leme t his illuſtr 
return your Excellency our hearty maſt moſt 
thanks for your moſt excellen we recolle 
ſpeech.from the throne, neſs's mar 
We ſhall endeavour, in all oy ſo juſtly e 
proceedings, to confirm the fl. jelty and: 
vourable opinion your Excellency Your E. 
15 pleaſed ro entertain of us, and mendation 
to convince your Excellcacy, that Proteſtant 
the ſupport of the honour of the your atter 
crown, and the juſt rights and WW contribute 
liberties of the ſubjects, are the ind exten 
great objects of our deliberations, faQure, f 
His Majeſty's paternal care of BW with the 
us in providing for the impartul your Exce 
admiaiſtration of juſtice, by i true and re 
curing to the judges the erg elteem it ; 
ment of their offices and appoint WW bis Majeſty 
ments during their good behaviour e has intr 
is fully proved, by his being g. this kingd, 
ciouſly pleaſed to recommend v vo is deſc 
us the framing ſuch laws as 1 who ſo en: 
tend to that ſalutary purpoſe: and ntereſt of 
we have an entite reliance on n Which our 
Excellency's aſſurance, that 30 pends, anc 
will co-operate with us in ſo greatly con 
laws as may beſt promote the «Won of his! 
fectual and expeditious diſtribum {WFAnerica, 
of juſtice ; thoſe great objects oil Convince 
well-cortftituted governments, bis Majeſty 
on which the happineſs and prolpe- entirely de 
rity of ſociety fo greatly depend. Uſpolition | 
We ſhall always moſt. {enſd! lars as ſhalt 
feel whatever may contribute ure intereſt 
the domeſtic happineſs of our n ahh affured 
amiable Sovereign, and his illuln· vill concur 
ous confort ; and we therefore r may pre 
ef, with the utmoſt pleatur,® nd our hap 
the increaſe of his Majelty's fa: BIN on our p. 


by the birth of a Princeſs No = 
5 


gtenhble of thoſe impreſſions of 
humanity and tenderneſs, which 
muſt affect his Majeſty on the re- 
cent and melancholy event of the 
death of his Royal Highneſs the 
Duke of York, we beg leave to aſ- 
ſure your Excellency it adds greatly 
to that concern which we ſhall al- 
ways feel on any diminution of 
his illuſtrious family; but which 
moſt moſt ſenſibly affect us, when 
ve recolle& that his Royal High- 
nefs's many eminent virtues had 
ſo juſtly endeared him to his Ma- 
jelty and all his ſubjects. 

Your Excellency's warm recom- 
mendation of the ſupport of our 
Proteſtant charter ſchools, and 


| contribute to the encouragement 
ind extenſion of our linen manu- 
facture, fully convinee us, that 


of with the government of Ireland 
tial your Excellency has adopted the 
le true and real intereſt of it; and we 
09- Wa clteem it a particular inſtance of 


bis Majeſty's goodneſs to us, that 
ke has intruſted the 


our, government of 
gn. this kingdom to your Excellency, 
who 1s deſcended from a nobleman 


who ſo eminently ſupported the 
intereſt of his illuſtrious houſe, on 
you Wy which our happineſs entirely de- 
ads, and who has himſelf fo 
ſuck WWW greatly contributed to the exter- 
n of his Majeſty's dominions in 
31100 Anerica. 
of al Convinced by the experience of 
is Majeſty's goodneſs to us, we 
entirely depend on his gracious 
Uſpolition to conſent to all ſuch 
Jars 25 ſhall be for the welfare and 
rue untereſt of his kingdom; and 
hully affured, that your Exeelleney 
will ooncur with us in every thing 
may promote the public good, 
our happinefs and proſperity, 
mM, on our parts, think it our duty 
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your attention to whatever may 


to aſſure your Excelleticy, that we 
hall aſe our beſt endeavours to 
render your Excellency's adittini- 
ftration eaſy and honourable, 
His Excellency's anſfever. 

I return my thanks jo your 
Lordfhips for this affectionate ad- 
dreſs, and for the very obliging 
manner in which you cxpreſs your 
good opinion of me: I will al 
endeavour to preſerve it, by mak. 
ing his Majeſty's fervice, and the 
intereſt of this kingdom, the ob- 
jets of my utmoſt care and at- 
tention, 
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The humble addre/s of the houſe 
Commons to his Excellency. o 


May it pleaſe your Excellency. 

7E his Majeſty's moſt dutiful 
and loyal ſubjects, the 

Commons of Ireland in parliament 


aſſembled, beg leave to attend your 


Excellency with our fincere thanks 
for your moſt excellent ==> 
from the throne, and to expreſs our 
ſatis faction in his Majeſty's affec- 
tionate regard for the Rey of 
this kingdom, ſo warmly hen by 
the appointment of a chief gover« 


nor, who deſeended from anceftors 
diſtinguiſhed by their invidlable 
attachment to the cauſe of liberty, 


and the great ſupport of it, the ſuc- 
ceſſion in the illuſtrious houſe of 
Hanover, inherits the ſame płin- 
ciples, and fteadily adheres to the 
ſane ſentiments. . 


When we reflect on the ĩmport- | 


ant ſervices and great military ex- 
perience of your Excellency for 
many years in different parts of 
the globe, and on your happy ſuc- 
ceſs in raiſing the fame and ex- 
tending the dominions of Great 
Britain; when we now fee the 
ſword of juſtice entruſted to the 

Ame 
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ſame „who has conſtantly 
uſed the ſword of war for the ho- 
nour of his ſovereign and the glory 
of his country, we muſt look up 
to your Excellency with the high- 
eſt . expectation and confidence. 
And when we recollect the con- 
ſiderable ſhare, which you, have 
taken in planning and carrying 
into execution in England, an ef- 
Feftual national militia, we can- 
not but acknowledge that the civil 

wer could not be more ſafely or 
uſefully delegated, than to your 
Excellency. 

Happy in uniting a paſſion for 
glory with a love for the laws, and 
zeal for the ſecurity of the con- 
ſtitution, your Excellency has given 
us a moſt favourable preſage of 
your future adminiſtration, by 
your early attention to the impar- 
tial diſtribution of juſtice: and we 
ſee with joy and veneration the 
warm regard and concern which 
animate his Majeſty's royal breaſt, 
for the ſecurity of the rights and 
liberties of his faithful ſubjects of 
Ireland, in his Majeſty's gracious 
recommendation to us to make a 
proper proviſion. for ſecuring the 
judges in the enjoyment of their 
offices and appointment _ 
their good behaviour; a wor 
which we ſhall proceed upon with 
the moſt grateful ſenſe of his Ma- 
jeſty's paternal affection for our 
welfare, as a ſecurity long. and 
ardently wiſhed for in this king- 
dom, to the religion, the laws, 
the liberties and properties of the 
ſubje&; the accompliſhment. of 
which will be a ſtrong mark of his 
Majeſty's juſt confidence in us, and 
will remain an honourable memo- 
rial of your Excellency's admini- 
ſtration. 

We ſhall chearfully concur in 
granting ſuch ſupplies, as the ne- 
ceſſary ſupport af government, 
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and ſafety of this kingdom, fil 


require, 


The proteſtant charter ſchog 
well deſerve our conſtant afſiftanes 
as great ſources of induſtry, ty 
tue, and true religion; and w 
ſhall eſteem ourſelves pecuſiary 
happy in diſtinguiſhing your Ex. 
cellency's adminiſtration by ſo fi- 
gular a benefit to the linen many: 
tacture of this kingdom, as the 
prevention of foreigners from in. 
terfering in any article of that in- 


portant branch of our trade, 


But moſt particularly we beg 
leave to make our moſt fincereac. 
knowledgments for your Excellen. 
cy's declarations of his Majeſty 
gracious diſpoſition te conſent to 
all ſuch laws as ſhall be for the 
welfare and true intereſt. of In: 
land, and of your own warm wiſh- 
es to concur in every thing that 


may promote the public good. 


Fully confident from theſe 1 
ſurances, that this nation wil, 
under your Excellency's govert- 
ment, be made happy in the at- 
W, which cat 
promote the honour of the crown, 
and advance the happineſs and 
proſperity of the people of Ire 
land; we, on our parts, ſhall 
make it our ſtudy to contribut 
er to the 


quiſition of every 


every thing in our | 
eaſe, the honour, and the dign 
of your Excellengy's 
tion. 


His Excellency's anſavtr. 

am extremely obliged to ti 
houſe of Commons for the ver) 
vourable opinion which they es 
tertain of me. I will endeavor 
to merit the continuance of it 
exerting my utmoſt endeavours 
to promote the ſervice * 
crown, and the true interel 
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it «vas in the time of Henry the 
Second 3; taken from Lord Lyttel- 
ton Hiſtory bf that Prince, 
by him principally extracted 
from the avritings of Giraldet 
Cambren/is, a celebrated contem- 
porary Hiſtorian. = 


E tells us, that ndt only the 
nobility and _ gentry; but 

e whole people of Wales, were 
tirerſally addicted to arnts : that 
ey gave no attention to com- 
jerce, navigation, ot mechanical 
rt, and but little to agriculture ; 
pending for ſuſtehance chiefly 
n their cattle ; and difliking, or 
iber diſdaining, any labour, ex- 
pt the toils of war and hunting, 
which from their infancy, they 
ned themſelves up with un- 
emed alacrity; military exer- 
fees, or the ſevereſt fatigyes in the 
dods and mountains, being their 
hat direrſions in time of peice. 
dei bodies were naturally not 
dul; but, by this nianher of 
ſe, they became exceedin ly ac- 
hardly, and dextrous in the 
of their arms, and eber ready 
ue them up when octaſion 
Named it. To fight fot their 
mary, and loſe their lives in 
ace of its hondur and liberty; 


Avery honourable teſtimony was 
given to their valour by King Hen- 
ry the ſecond, in a letter to the 
Greek Emperor, Emanuel Com- 
nengs, This prince having de- 
fired that an account might be ſent 
king all that was moſt remarka- 
bleFn.the iſland of Britain; Henry, 
in anſwef to that requeſt, was 
pleaſed to take notice, among 
other purticulars, of the extraor- 
dinary courage and fierceneſs of 
the Welſh; «« who were not afraid 


to fight unarmed with enemies 


armed at all points, willingly 
ſhedding their blood in the cauſe 
of their country; and purchaſing 
lory at the expence of their lives.” 
Bot theſe words muſt not be taken 
in too ſtrict a ſenſe; as if they ha? 
abſolutely worn no 4rmour; for 
they oled kal and light targets, 
which were commonly made of 
hides, and ſometimes o iron: but, 
except their breaſts, which theſe 
Suarded, all the reſt of their bodies 
was left defenceleſs ; nor did they 
cover their heads with gaſques, or 
heltners ; fo that in compariſon of 
the Engliſh, or qtfer' nations of 
Europe, they rhight be called 


.<t unarmed.” 'Theit offenſive wea- 


pons were arrows, and long piles, 
or ſpears, which wert of great uſe 
againſt cavalry ;- ard” theſe they,” 


* their chief pride: but to die 
1 beds they thought diſ- 


Yor, X, 


occaſionally, either paſhed with, 

or darted; in which'exerciſe the 

whole nation was wonderfully ex- 
B | pert'; - 


FEE 
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pert; but, more efpecially the 
men of North-Wales, who had 
pikes fo ſtrong and well-pointed, 
that they would, pierce through an 
iron coat of mail,; but thoſe. of 
Squth-Wales, and particularly 
the province of Guent, or Mon- 
mouth, which was then a part of 
that kingdom, were accounted the 
beſt archers, not being inferior, in 
the uſe of the long bow, to the 
Normans themſelves. AY: 
The common people fought on 
foot; but ſome of the nobility be- 
an now to ride upon horſes bred 
in their own country, which were 
high-mettled, and ſwiff, but not 
very ſtrong : and even theſe gen- 
tlemen would frequently diſmount, 
both in combating, and when they 
fled ; the nature of their country, 
as well as their diſcipline, being 
better adapted to foot than horſe. 
Their firſt onſet was terrible; but, 
if ſtoutly reſiſted, they ſoon gave 

round and could never be rallied; 
in which they reſemble other bar- 
barous nations, and particularly 
the Britons and Celts, their fore- 
fathers, Yet, though defeated 
and diſperſed, they were not ſuþ- 
dued; but preſently returned to. 
make war again upon thoſe from 
whom they had fled, by ambuſ- 
cades and night marches, or by 
ſudden aſſaults, when they were 
leaſt expected; in which their agi- 
lity, ſpirit, and impetuoſity, made 
up what they wanted in weight and 
firmneſs ; ſo that, although they 
were eaſily overcome in a battle by 
regular troops, they were with 
great difliculty vanquiſhed in a 
War. The ſame vivacity which 
animated their hearts 9 their 
tongues. They were of quick and 
ſharp wit; naturally eloquent, and 
ready in ſpeaking, without any, 
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awe or concern, before their {. 
periors, or in public aſſemblie: 
But from this fire in their tempen 
they were all very paſſionate, yin. 
dictive, and ſanguinary in their 
reſentments : nor was they te. 
venge only ſudden and violent, 
when they received any perſonil 
injury or affront, or while the 
ſling of it was recent in their 
minds. ; but it was frequently car. 
ried back, by a falſe ate of ho- 
nour, even to very remote and 
traditional, quarrels, in which ay 
of their family had been ever en. 
gaged. For not only the noble 
and gentry, . but even the Jowel 
aon them, had each by hen 
his own genealogy, together with 
which he retained a, conſtant, re- 
membrance of every injury, dil 
grace, or loſs. his: forefathers hat 

uffered, and thought it would be 
degeneracy not to, reſent it as per 
ſonal L. A ; So that the w. 
nity of this people, with to 
their families, Level 7 
implacable feuds, and a Eind d 
civil war among private men; be- 
ſides the diſſenſions it excited - 
mong their kings and chief lords, 
which proved the deſtruction 0 
their national union, and conſe- 


quently broke their 
ength. 

They were in their nature 1 
light and inconſtant, eafily * 
pelled to any undertaking, 
the moſt wicked and dangero® 
and as eaſily induced to quit 
again; deſirous of change, * 
not to be held by any bonds e 
faith or oaths, which they viola 
without ſcruple or ſenſe of han 
both in public and private 3 
actions. To plunder and 10d 
ſcarce accounted diſhonourabic 
mong them, even when wy” 
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{| their 6wn countrymen, 


mach lefs againſt ſoreignerv. 
They hardly ever married without 
4 prior cohab Ita; it being cuf. 
tomary for parents to let out their 
daughters to young men upon 
trixt, for a' ſank of mdney paid 
down, and under a' penalty agreed 
upon between chem, if the girls 
were returned. The people in ge- 
neral, and more eſpecially theif 
finces atid nobles, gave them- 
Ives up to exceſſive lewtneſs ; 
but were rettfarkably temperate in 
eating and drinking, conffantly 
faſting till evening, and them milk- 
ing a ſober meat; unleſs when 
they were etttertained at the tables 
of forergners, where they indulg.- 
ed themfelyes immoderately both 
in liquor and food, paſſitiy at once 
from their habit of abſfinence to the 
moſt riotous and brutal excefs: but, 
neverthelefs, when they came home, 
they returned with great eaſe to 
their former courſe of life; and 
none of their nobles were led by 
the example of the Engliſh to run 
out their fortunes by a profuſeneſs 
in keeping a table. No kind of 
luxury was yet introduced into 
their manner of living; not even 
à decent convenience, or neatneſs;, 
They ſeemed to be proud of not 
wanting thoſe delicaties which 
other nations are proud of enjoy- 
mg. Their kings indeed, and a 
few of their principal nobles, had 
built ſome caſtles in imitation of 


the Engliſy; but moſt of their ha 


gentry ſtill continued ro dwell in 
hats made of wattles, and fituated 
in ſolitudes, by the fides of the 
woods, as moſt convenient for 
hunting and paſture, or for a're- 
treat 1n' time of war. They had 
no gardens, nor orchards, nor any 
1nprovements about their dwel- 


they had ſupped 


lings, Which they commonly 
changed every year, and removed 


td other places (as the Britons and 


Celts, their anceltors, had been ac- 
euſtomed to do) for the fake cf 
freſh' paſture and a new ſupply of 
game, 

Their furniture was as fimple 
and mean as their houſes, fuch as 
might anſwer the mere neceſlities 
of groſs and uncivilized nature. 
The only elegance among them 
was mufic, which they were ſo 
fond of, that in every family there 
generally were ſome who played 
on the harp; and kill in that in- 
ſtrument was valued by them more 
than. all other knowledye. This 
greatly contributed' to Keep up 
that chearfulneſs, which was more 
univerſal and conſtant in the Welſh 
than in the Saxons or Normans. 

Notwithſtanding their poverty, 
they were ſo hoſpitable that every 
man's houſe was open to all ; and 
thus no wants were felt by the 
moſt indigent, nor was there a 
beggar in the nation. When any 
ſtranger, or traveller, came to a 
houſe, he uſed no other ceremony, 
than at his firſt entrance to deliver 
his arms into the hands of the 
maſter, who thereupon offered to 
waſh his feet; which if he at- 
cepted, it was underſtood to figs 
nify his intention of ſtaying there 
all night; and none who did fo 
was refuſed. Whatever the num 
ber or quality of their gueſts might 
to be, the maſter and 
mittreſs of the houſe waited on 
them, and would not fit down at ta- 
ble with them, or taſte any food, till 
The fire was 
placed in the middle of the room, 
on each ſide of which was ſpread 
a coarſe bed of hemp over a thin 
mat of ruſhes, where the whole 
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family and their gueſts ſlept to- 

ther, without even a curtain, 

twixt them. Their feet lay 
always next to the fire, which, 
being kept burning all night, ſup- 
plied the want of bedeloaths; tor 
they had no covering but the 


. cloaths they wore in the day. 


It was cuſtomary among them to 
receive in a morning large compa- 
nies of young men, who follow- 
ing no occupation but arms, when- 
ever they were not in action ſtrolled 
over the country, and entered into 
any houſe that they found in thcir 
way; where they were entertain- 
ed, till the evening, with the mu- 
fic of the harp and free convei ſa- 
tion with the young women of 
the family: upon which Giraldus 
Cambrenſis makes this remark, 
that of. all the nations in the uni- 
verſe none were more jeajous of 
their women than the Iriſh, or leſs 
than the Welſh. In other reſpects 
their manners ſo nearly agreed, 
when that author wrote, as to diſ- 
cover the marks of a Celtic origin 
common to hoth. _ | 

One is furpriſed in obſerving 
how abſolutely the Britons, after 
their retreat into Wales, loſt all 
the culture they had received from 
the Romans, and, inſtead of re- 
fining the ancient inhabitants af 
that part of the iſland, relapſed 
themſelves into their rude and 
barbarous manners. This is the 
more wonderful, becauſe the Latin 
tongue and no contemptible ſhare 
of its learning were long preſerved 
in their publie ſchools, and con- 
tinued, though indeed in a decli- 
ning ſtate, even down to the times 
of which I write. They had alſo 
retained the profeſſion of the chriſ- 


tian religion, but debaſed with 


groſs ſuperſtitions: Giraldus Cam. 
renſis informs us, that they paid, Cha 
in his days, a more devout rever. 
ence to churches and churchmen, 
to the relics of ſaints, to croſles, 
and to bells, than any other nation. 1 
Whenever any of them happened to ſbur 
meet a monk, or other eccleſiaſtic, of th 
they inſtantly threw down their ſays, 
arms, and bowing their heads implo- obtai 
red his blefling. When they under. learn 
took a journey into any foreign to ſo 
country, or when they married, that 
or were enjoined by their confeſſors ly re 
any public penance, they paid a happi 
full tenth of all their goods, which ſood 
they called the great tythe,” in wond, 
the proportion of two parts to the The 
church wherein they had been bap- deficic 
tized, and one to their biſhop, plety 
How far they carried their reſpe& them, 
to aſylums and ſanctuaries has al- marrie 
ready been mentioned. The ex- ſaid to 
ceſs of their ſuperſtition with rela- defore 
tion to this point is cenſured by the pri 
Giraldas Cambrenſis himſelf, as over; 
great a bigot as he was; and it ſervice, 
certainly muſt have been one prin- church 
cipal cauſe, why ſo many murders them w 
and other crimes were. committed inhuma 
among them. Their hermits were laves, 
celebrated for ſeverer avſterities concubĩ 
than any others in Europe, the ve- child b) 
hemence of their temper carrying ſitutior 
their virtues, as well as vices, into n fore 
extremes, Pilgrimages to Rome uſo unis 
were their favourite mode of devo- Ml ©*"<(s, 
tion, though they had many ſaints cups wh. 
of their own nation, whoſe ſhrines ng open 
they adored with the blindeſt ſu- the inco, 
perſtition. In ſhort their religion tous fea 
tor the moſt part, was fo different drank tq 
from genuine chriſtianity, that e 
Jules y 


either it was prejudicial to civil 
ſociety, or did it nb good. 


Cb 


mean, t 
ſuccinq: 
and ſhave 
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Claracter of the Engliſh and Ner- 


mans. From the ſame. 


HERE is a remarkable paſ- 


ſage in William of Malm- 


ſbury upon the different characters 
of the Epgliſh and Normans, He 


ſays, that, before the latter had 
obtained poſſeſſion of England, 


learning and religion were brougbt 


to ſo low a ſtate in that kingdom, 


that moſt of theclergy could hard- 


ly read divine ſervice; and if, 


happily, any one of them under- 
ſtood grammar, he was admired and 
wondered at by thereſtas aprodigy. 
The Engliſh nobility were very 
deficient in the external duties of 
piety ; it being cuſtomary among 
them, even for thoſe who were 


married, to hear raatins and mals. 


ſaid to them in their bed-chambers, 
before they were up, and as faſt as 
the prieſt could poſſibly hurry them 
over; inſtead of attending divine 
ſervice, with proper ſolemnity, in 
churches or chapels. Many of 
them were guilty of the unnatural 
nhumanity of ſelling their female 
laves, whom they kept as their 
concubines, when they were bigwith 


child by them, either to public pro- 


ſitution, or to perpetual ſlavery 
in foreign land. They were 
alſo univerſally addicted to drunk- 
enneſs, and continued over their 
cups whole days and nights, keep- 
ing open houſe and ſpending all 
the income of their eſtates in ri- 
otous feaſts, where they eat and 
irank to exceſs, without any ele- 
gant or magnificent luxury. Their 
houſes were generally ſmall and 
mean, their garments plain, and 
ſuceind: they cut their hair ſhort, 
and ſhaved their faces, except the 
oper lip; wearing no ornament, 


*houſes ; 


made it with ardour; but if they 
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but heavy bracelets of gold on 
their arms, and painted figures, 
that were burnt into the ſkin, on 
ſome parts of their bodies, The 
Normans on the contrary (as the 
ſame author informs us) affected 
great finery and pomp in their 
cloaths ; and were delicate in their 
food, but without any exceſs. 
They ſpent little in houſe-keeping, 
but were very expenſive and mag-- 
nificent in their buildings, making 
that their chief pride, and introdu- 
ciag a new and better mode of ar- 
chitecture into this iſland, Nor 
did they only diſplay this mag- 
nificence in their own private 
but embelliſhed all the 
kingdom with churches and con- 
vents more ſplendid and elegant 
than thoſe of the Engliſh. They , 
are alſo commended, by the above- 
mentioned hiſtorian, for eſtabliſh- 
ing here a more decent and more 
regular form of religion: but yet. 
it 1s certain, that, .by admitting. 
new doctrines of popery, to which 
the Anglo-Saxon church had never 
alſented they further corrupted 
the purity of the Chriſtian faith in 
this iſland. He adds, that they 
were faithful to their liege lords, 
if they were not ill uſed; but that, 
on occaſion of the lighteſt offence 
given to them, they broke th-ir 
allegiance : that being accuſtomed 
to a military life, and hardly know- 
ing how to live without war, they 


- — — — — — — — — — = 


could not ſucceed by open force, 
they underſtood equally well how 
to employ both fraud and bribery :_ 
whereas the Engliſh had only a 
raſh and impetuous valour. He 
likewiſe tells us, that the Normans 
were pt to fell juſtice; that they 
were full of emulation, 'ambition, 
and envy; that they frequently | 
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themſelves oppreſſed their vaſſals, 
but bravely detended them againſt 
all others; willingly intermixed 
with the ple they had con- 
quered, and of all nations in the 
world were the kindeſt to fo- 
reigners, putting them upon an 
equal foot with themſelves, 1t they 
came to ſettle among them. 

Such is the picture drawn by 
William of Malmſbury of the 
Eogyſh and Normans compared 
an 


contrafted together : and no, 


writer of thoſe times was better 
quzlified than he to form a true 
judgment of their good and ill 
qualities, or more impartial be- 
tween them ; for he had very good 
ſenſe, with much knowledge of 
the world, and was equally re- 
lated in blood to both nations. 
Nevertheleſs the diverſity, which 
he has obſeryed in their manners, 
did not remain till the times in 
which he wrote, He tells us him- 
ſelf, that the Engliſh ſoon accom- 
modated themſelves to thoſe of the 
Normans, after they had been 
forced to ſubmit to their govern. 
ment, except in one article, name- 
ly, their temperance in eating and 
drinking; but, inſtead of Jearn- 
ing that, they communicated to 
them their own habits of drun- 
kenneſs and immoderate feaſting, 
which continued for many ages the 
national vices of their commcn 
poſterity. | 

In weighing the merits of each 
people, as here deſcribed, it will 
be found that the Normans were 
greatly ſuperior to the Engliſh in 
politeneſs and knowledge; and it 
may therefore be thought, that, 
by a mixture with them, the Jatter 
received ſuch improvements, as 
were a ſvfhcient compenſation for 
the mary ęvils brought upon them 


in other reſpects. It muſt alſo be 
confeſſed, that, ſo long as thy 
Anglo-Saxons were maſters of Eng. 
land, that kingdom was of no 
account in the ſyſtem of Europe; 
but grew to have weight and au- 
thority on the continent under the 
* of the Normans, both 
rom the dominions which the 
rinces of that race poſſeſſed in 

rance, and from their active am. 
bition, which, ſeconded by the 
enterpriſing and warlike diſpoß- 
tion of all their nobility, rendered 
the Engliſh name reſpected and il. 
luſtrious abroad. But whether 
this honour was not purchaſed too 
dear, by the loſs of that peace, 
which the ſituation of England, 
eſpecially if united with Scotland 
and Wales, might have ſecured to 
it under the government and iſland: 
policy of the Saxons, may well he 
diſputed. Beſides the conſtant ex- 
pence of blood and treaſure, org 
great miſchief, occaſioned by it, 
was the taking off the attention of 
many of our kings from the im. 
portant objects of agriculture, n 
nufactures, and commerce. Yet, 
on the other hand, it 1s certain 
that foreign wars, by exerciling 
the valour, encreaſe the ſtrength 
of a nation, which, remaining 


long unemployed, is very apt t 


decay, and fink into an infirm and 
effeminate ſoftneſs ; particularly 
where the people are much ad. 
diged to commerce; the met- 
cantile ſpirit prevailing over the 
military more than is conbllent 
with the ſafety or virtue of a late, 
To keep up the energy of bot 
theſe ſpirits in a proper degree, 
and without prejudice tg es 

other, is a very important # 

very difficult part of political 
wiſicom, which has been f 
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character of Harold. From tbe 


E ſo conducted the affairs of 
the kingdom, that he made 
the reign of a very weak prince 
moſt happy to the Engliſh ; vic- 
attended his arms on the 
borders ; liberty and peace were 
maintained by him at home. There 
was much dignity, gracefulneſs, 
and ſtrength in his perſon ; he had 
a courage and reſolution which 
nothing could daunt, an eaſy flow 
of natural | eloquence, animated 
by a lively agreeable wit, and ele- 
ration of ſentiments with — — 
manners. Beſides all the luſtre 
he drew from his political and 
military talents, in which he had 
no equal among his own country- 
men, his character was embel- 
liſhed, and rendered more ami- 
able, by a generous ſpirit, and a 
heart in which humanity tempered 
ambition, It does not appear 
that his virtues were diſgraced 
by the mixture of any vice or 
weakneſs, which could diſhonour 
him in the eyes of the public, 
Upon the whole, he was worth 
of the crown he aſpired to; whic 
u confeſt even by writers no way 
diſpoſed to judge of him too fa- 
vourably, and ill better proved 
by all his behaviour after he was 
on the throne, | 
His own brother Toſti, a man 
given up to the worſt paſſions, and 
capable of gratifying them by 
the worſt means, was the firſt 
enemy who dillurbed the peace of 
dis realm, This lord, in the 
ſeign of Edward the Conſeſſor, 
ted been earl of Northumberland, 
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and by many grievous oppreflions 
had fo irritated the people, that, 
riſing in arms, they drove him 
out. Harold, having been ſent 
with 2 commiſſion from the king 
to ſuppreſs this reyolt, was told by 
the Northumbrjans, ** that thay 
were born and bred freemen, and 
could not endure a tyrannical go- 


vernor, but had learnt from their 


anceſtors to ſecure to themſelves 
either liberty or death.“ Such a 
language, by a man of a deſpotic 
temper, would certainly have 
been deemed an unpardonable ag- 
roms of. their offence; but 

arold reſpected it, admitted 
their plea, and even rendered 
himſelf their advocate with the 
king, (to whom his entreaties 
were commands) that they might 
have for their governor the per- 
ſon they deſired, Morcar, the 
younger brother of Edwin earl of 
Mercia, whoſe father and prand- 
father had been dangerous ene- 
mies to his father and himſelf: a 
moſt laudable act, and which 
ſhews that he was worthy to rule 
a free kingdom ! It may indeed be 
thought, that policy joined with 
generoſity and with juſtice, in 
dictating to him this extraordinary 
conduct: for, beſides the hearts 
of the people, he gained by ita 
connexion with two powerful no- 
bles, who never forgot the obli- 
gation, and whoſe warm adhe- 
rence to him muſt have greatly 


contributed to raiſe him to the 
throne, 


— 


5 
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Character of William the Firfl, 
| F rom the ſame. 


1 HE character of this prince 
bas ſeldom been ſet in its true 
light; ſome eminent writers having 
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þeen dazzled, fo much by the more 
ſhining parts of it, that they have 

| hardly . ſeen his faults; while o- 
thers, out of a ſtrong deteſtation 

of tyranny, have been unwilling 

to allow him the praiſe he de- 

ſerves.  _. 3 8 
He may with juſtice be ranked 


among the greateſt generals any 
age . produced. There was 


united in him activity, vigilance, 
intrepidity, cautipn, great force 
of judgment, and never- failing 
preſence of mind, Hg was very 
1 in bis diſcipline, and kept 

is ſoldiers in per fett obedience; 

et preſerved their afteQion, Har- 
Jag been, from his very child- 
hood, continually in war, and at 
the head of armies, he joined 
all the capacity that genius could 

ive, all the * 2 and (kill 
that experience copld teagh, and 
was a perfeſt maſter of the mili- 
tary art, as it was practiſed in the 
times when he lived. His conſti- 
_— enabled him to endure any 

ardſhĩips; and very few were 
equal to him in perſonal ſtrength : 
4 was an excellence of more 
importance than it is now, from 
the manner of fighting then in 
uſe. It is ſaid of him, that none 
but himſelf could bend his bow. 
His courage was herojc, and he 
7 it, not only in the field, 
but (which is more uncommon) in 
the cabinet; attempting great 
things with means that to other 
men appeared unequal te ſuch 
undertakings, and ſteadily pra- 
ſecoting what he had boldly re- 
flved ; being never diſturbed or 
diſhęarteped with difficulties, in 
the purfuit of his enterprizes ; but 
having that noble vigour of mind, 
which, inſtead of bending to op- 


0 


po! tion, rifes againſt it, and ſeems 


to have a power of -controuliag 
and governing, forzune-/inlelf, |. . 
Nor was he leſs ſuperior © 
afure than to fear, No luxury 
fftene@ him, np riot diſordered, 
no ſloth relaxed, It helped not 
2 to maintain the high reſped 
is. ſabjects had for him, chat the 
majeſty of his charaQter was never 
let down by any incontinence or 
indecent exceſs, His-temperance 
and his chaſtity were conſtant 
guards, that ſecured his mind 
from all weakneſs, {ppported its 
dignity, od kept it always, as ii 
were, on the throne. Throagh bi 
whole life he had no partner 
of his bed but his queen: a mol 
extraordinary virtue in one who 
had lived, even from, bis earlielt 
youth, amidſt all the licence of 
camps, the allurements of a court, 
and the ſeductions of ſovereign 
wer! Had he kept his oaths i 
his people as well as he did his 
marriage vow, he would ha 
been the beſt of kings; but he in- 
dulged other paſſions, of a work 
nature, and ipfinitely more de. 
trimental to the public, thas 
thoſe he reſtramed. A luſt e 
power which no regard to jullict 
could limit, the moſt-uprelenting 
cruelty, and the moſt. inſatiable 
avarice, poſſeſſed his ſoul, It 
true indeed, that among mat 
acts of extreme iphumgnity ſort 
ſhining inftances of great che 
mengy may be produced, tha 
were either effects of his policy, 
which taught him this method d 
acquiring friends, or of his wg: 
napimity, Which made him flight 
a weak and ſobdued enemy ;/1u 
as was Edgar Atheling, in who 
he found neither ſpirit nor talen 
able to contend with him for the 


wan. But where he had 00% 


vantage nor pride in forgiving, his 
nature Ciſcovered itſelf to be ut- 
tcrly void of all ſenſe of ,com- 
paſion ; and | ſome barbarities, 
which he committed, exceeded 
the bounds, that even tyrants and 
conquerors preſcribe | to them- 
{ves. L624 e 
Moſt of our ancient hiſtorians 
give him the character of a very 
religious prince; but his 

was, after the faſhion - of - thoſe 
times, belief without examination, 
and devotion without -piety. It 
was 2 religion that prompted bim 
to endow monaſteries, and at the 
ſame time allowed him to pillage 
kingdoms ; that threw him-on has 
knees before a relic or croſs, but 
ſuffered him unreſtrained © to 
trample upon the (liberties and 
nights of mankind, - 35 
As to his wiſdom in govern- 
ment, of which ſome modern 
writers have ſpoken very highly, 
he was indeed ſo far wiſe, that, 
through a long, unquiet reign, 
he knew how to ſupport oppreſſion 
by terror, and employ. the pro- 
pereſt means for the carrying on 2 
rery 1niquitous and violent ad- 
miniſtration.” But that which a- 
lone deſerves. the name of wiſdom 
in the character of a king, the 
maintaining of authority by the 
exerciſe of - thoſe virtues which 
make the happineſs of his people, 
was what, with all his abilities, 
de does not appear to have poſſeſt. 
Nor did he excell in thoſe ſoothing 
nd popular: arts, which ſome- 
umes change the complexion of 2 
tyranny, and give it a fallacious 
appearance of freedom, His go- 
"ernment was harſh and deſpotic, 
molating even the principles of 
that conſtitution which he bimſelf 
ud eflabliſhed. - Vet ſo far he 


difficult work. How well he per- 


during his reign 
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performed the duty of a ſovereĩgu- 
that he took care to maintain a 
good police in his realm; curbi 
licentiouſneſs with a flrong 

which, in the tumultuous ſtate of 
his government, was a and 


formed it we may learn even from 
the teſtimony of à con rary 
Saxon © hiſtorian, | who ſays, that 
a man might 
have travelled in perſect ſecuri 
all over the kingdom with 
boſom full of gold; nor durſt any 
kill another in revenge of the 

ſt offences, nor offer violence 
to the chaſtity of a woman. Bat 
it was a poor compenſation, that 


the highways were ſaſe, when the 


courts of juſtice were dens of 
thieves, and when almoſt every 
man in authority, or in office, 
uſed his power to oppreſs and pil- 
lage the people. The king him- 
ſelf did not only tolerate, but en- 
courage, ſupport, and even ſhare 
theſe extortions. Thongh the 
greatneſs. of. the ancient landed 
eſtate of the crown, and the feudal 
profits to which he legally was en- 
titled, rendered him one of the 
richeſt monarchs in Europe, be 
was not content with all that 
opulence: but by authorifing 
the ſheriffs, who collected his re- 
venues in the ſeveral counties, to 
practiſe the moſt * vexa- 
tions and abuſes; for the raiſin 
of them higher, by. a perpetu 
auction of the crown lands; ſo 
that none of bis tenants could be 
ſecure of poſſeſſion, if any other 
would came and offer more; by 
various iniquities ia the court of 
exchequer, Which was entirely 
Norman; by farfeitures wrong- 
fully taken; and laſtly, by ar- 
bitrary and illegal ay > | 
1 
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drawn Qut, when any 


— 


drew into his treaſury muck too 
great à proportion of the wealth 


his km om. . | 2 
ww muft _—_ owned, that 
Tf his - avarice was inſatiably and 
unjuſtly rapacious, it was not 
meanly par fimonious, nor of that 
ſordid kind, which: brings on a 


ince difhonour and 7 
He ſupported the dagnity of hit 
crown with a Hecent magnificence; 
and though he never was laviſh, he 
ſometimes was liberal, mare e- 

ially to his ſoldiers and to the 
church. But looking on money 
as 2 ncceflary means of main- 
taining and encreaſing power, he 
defired to accumulate as much as 
he could, rather, perhaps, from 
an ambitious than a covetous. na- 
ture: at leaſt his avarice was ſub-. 
ſervient to. his ambition, and he 
laid up wealth in his coffers, as he 
did arms in his magazines, to be 
oper oC» 
caſion required it, for the defence 
and enlargement of bis dominions. 
Upon the whole, he had many 
great qualities, but few virtoes : 
and, if thoſe actions that moſt par 
ticularly diſtinguiſh the man or 
the king are impartially confider- 
ed, we mall find, that in his cha- 
rafter there is much to admire, 
but till more to abhor. k 


» — OI 


Character of William Rufus. From 
the ſame. 

HH E character of this king 
has been too much depreci- 
ated by many hiſtorians. It was, no 
doubt, very faulty ; yet, notwith- 
Aanding all his faults, he was a 

yeat man. In magaanimity, the 
firſt of royal virtues; no prince 
ever excelled him, and few have 
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equalled. For proof of chm 
mall here — * 
facts, which I could not fo pro. 
perly mention in giving a gener; 
view of this — Wile he was 


beſieging Mont St. Michel, a for. 


- in Normandy, -which Was 
held againſt him by Henry, his 
younger brother, a fmall party of 
horſe . belonging. to the garriſoh 
ap hed near his camp; at the 
fight of which, being tranſported 
by che ardour of his courage, he 
furiouſly advanced before his own 
troops, and charged into the mid 
of them. His horſe was Killed 
under him, and the ſoldier, who 
had diſmounted him, not knowing 
who he was, dragged him by the 
foot on the ground, and was going 
to ſlay kim, if he had not ſtopt 
the blow, by laying to him, with 
a tone of command, not ſuppli- 
cation, Raſcal lift me up: lan 
the king of England.” At theſe 
words, all the ſoldiers of prince 
Henry, his brother, were ſtruck 
with awe, and reverently raiſing 
him up from the earth brought 
him another horſe. - By this time 
his own forces were come to his 
ſuccour in ſuch numbers, that the 
little band of the enemy could 
make no reſiſtance, much leſs carry 
off the king as their priſoner, 
That prince, ſeeing this, vaulted 
into the faddle, and caſting bi 
eyes, which ſparkled with fire, al 
round about him, afked; who it 
was that unhorſed him? For ſons 
time all were ſilent: but, at Jah; 
he wha did it anſwered, It v 
I, who did not ſuppoſe you to be! 
king, but an ordinary knight 

„% By the face of our Lord, 


plied William with 'a fmile, thod 
ſhalt henceforth be my ſoldier, 


and receive. from me the recon? 
penl 
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penſe thy valour deſerves.” But 
the anſwer he made to a bravado 
of the earl of la Fleſche is a ſtill 
nobler inſtance of his magnani- 
gity, That lord, his compe- 
titor for the earldom of Maine, 
being taken priſoner by him, and 
received with an inſult, ſaid, with 
f ſpirit ſuperior to fortune, An 
accident has made me your cap- 
tive; but could I recover my li- 
berty I know what I ſhould do.— 
You know what you ſhould do! 
replied the king ! Begone ; I give 
you leave to do your utmoſt ; and 
[ (wear to you, that if you over- 
come me hereafter, I will aſk no 
return from you for having thus 
ſt you free.” With theſe words 
he diſmifled him: an action of 
heroiſm that would have done 
honour to Cæſar, whoſe ſoul (fays 
one of the beſt of our ancient 
biſtorians) ſeems to have tranſ- 
migrated into this monarch! He 
likewiſe ated and ſpoke in the 
ſpirit of that Roman, when, from 
his ardour to relieve the city of 
Mans, befieged by the earl of la 
Fleſche, he paſſed the ſea in a 
violent tempeſt, ſaying to the 
lilors who warned him of the 
danger, „that he never had heard 
of any kin having been drowned.” 
Nor did he leſs reſemble Cæſar 
in liberality, than in courage, and 
gteatneſs of mind. He gave 
without meaſure, but never with- 


and fixing it in his ſervice by 
means of his bounty; that merit 
fipecially which was the moſt ne- 
ceſſary to ſupport his ambition, 
eminent valour, and military ta- 
eats, In the magnificence of his 
wwurt and buildings he greatly ex- 
ceded any king of that age. But, 
lopph his profuſeneſs aroſe from 
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Wt choice; diſtinguiſhing merit, 


11 
a noble and generous nature, it 
muſt be accounted rather a vice 
than à virtue; as, in order to ſup- 
ply the unbounded extent of it, 


he was very rapacious. If he hack 


lived long, his expenees would 
have undone him: for he had not, 
as Cæ ſar wo — treaſures of the 
world to ſa t his extra nce ; 
and it had bedoghe him 7 years 
before his death into ſuch difficul- 
ties, that, even if his temper had 
not been deſpotic, his neceſ- 
fities would have made him a ty- 
rant. | 
His ſoul was all fire, perpe- 
tually in action, undaunted with 
danger, unwearied with applica- 
tion, purſuing pleaſure with as 
much ardour as buſineſs, but ne- 
ver ſatrificing buſineſs to pleaſure ;' 
addicted to women, yet without 
any tenderneſs or ſixed attachment, 
rather from a ſpirit of debauchery 
than ſrom the paſſion of love. He 
had many concubines, bat no miſ- 
treſs ; and never would: marry, for 
fear of ſubjecting himſelf to any 
reſtraint, + 

Nevertheleſs, the vivacity of 


his temper and the quickneſs of 


his parts were ballanced by the ſo- 
lidity and the ſtrength of his judg- 
ment: ſo that, although he was 
very eager in all his purſuits, he 
directed them with great prudence, 
excelling ſtill more in policy than 
in arms. He had not indeed any 
tincture of learning; but he had 
ſtudied mankind, and knew them 
well, under all diſguiſes ; covering 
himſelf with a deep diſſimulation, 
where it was neceſſary, and the 
more dangerous in it from an 
appearance of openneſs, heat, and 
ſon ; imperious and abſolute, 

0 as to endure no contradiction or 

ſtop to his will, when he had 
| power 
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12 
power enough to - enforce obe- 
dience, — and ſoothing, 
when Mt. pants apt. wer: in 
public maintaining his majeſty, 
not only with ſtate, but with 

ride; yet in private, among his 
Friends, and thoſe whom he ad- 
with him, 
caſy, gaod-humoured, and often 
mare witty than 1s proper for a 


Mis perſon was diſagreeable, 
and his elocution ungraceful: not- 
withflanding which imperfections 
Be carried all points he had at 
heart,” more by the arts of in- 
#nvation and addreſs than by: 
force. F % 

. Conſidering how much he owed. 
to the clergy in obtaining his 
crown, it is no-little proof of un- 
common abilities, that he wore it 
without any dependence upon 
them, and entirely ſubjected their 
power to his own. But not con- 


tent to povern the church, he ty- 


kannized over it, as he did over 
the fate. Nor would he conſtrain 
himſclf to that outward ſhew of 
xeyerence for eccleſiaſtics, which 
his father had always paid to them, ' 
even while he oppreſſed them: 
and this was certainly one prin- 
cipal cauſe, why the monks, who 
Rave tranſmitted his character to 
us, accuſe him ſo heavily of being 
zrreligious. That all the ſtrange 
flories, related by thoſe hiſtorians, 
of his open impiety, are ſtrictly 
true, it is hard to believe; be- 
cauſe one would imagine that his 
ood ſenſe alone muſt have taught 
him ſome reſpect for the forms of, 
religion, in an age, which de- 
manded that, and demanded no 
mere. Yet though the charge 
may hare been aggravated, it was 


not wholly groundleſs, His mind 
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was, too. penetrating not to ſer the 
depravity of what was then called 
religion, and his heart was too 
corrupt to ſeek for a better. We 
are told indeed that, in a dan. 
erous fit” of ſickneſs, the ex. 
pre remorſe for the offences of 
1s paſt life, and promiſed amend. 
ment; which -ſhews at leaſt that 
he had in him no ſettled principle 
of abſolute infidelity :- bat he had 
not any ſuch. Ready ſentiments of 
faith or piety, as could be a fe. 
ſtraint on his paſſions. So that the 
impreſſions made in his illneſs were 
ſoon effaced by the return of his 
health, There was alſo a levity 
and petulance in his wit, which 
often gave his converſation an air 
of profanenefs beyond what he fe: 
riouſly thought or meant. He 
E ſo little reſpect to the oaths 
had taken, that he ſeemed to 
conſider them as mere forms of 
tate, or arts which policy might 
employ and diſpenſe with at plea- 
ſure. All his vices were public, 
and he did infinitel} more harm 
by the bad example he gave, aud 
the indulgence he ſhewed to the 
enormities of others, than by by 
own. He not only tolerated, but 
encouraged in his court, and (what 
was yet worſe) in his army, the 
moſt unbridled proftigacy of man. 
ners; relaxing all diſcipline, ci 
or military; and hardly pony 
any crimes, but rebellions as 
treaſons againſt himſelf, or the 
breach of the foreſt laws, which 
had been made by his father, and 
of which he h ſolemnly pte. 
miſed a remifion to his ſubje&s. 
Theſe he enforced with a cruel 
rigour ; but other offences wer 
either winked at, or the offender 
bought. off the puniſhment. 9 


that the miſery of England - 
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-frivg at once the diſorders of 
unchy and the 83 * 
r. e army o 

e 
e curb of a ſtrict diſcipline; 
ut that of William Rufus, like a 
14 beaſt unchained, was let looſe 
p infeſt his peaceful ſubjects. The 
young nobility were bred up in de- 
auchery ; luxurious, effeminate, 
ad guilty even of luſts which 
ature abhors; deſpiſers of order, 
w, morality, and. no leſs proud 


ut happily the life of this prince 
2s too ſhort to extend the cor- 
ption to the body of the peo- 
je; and therefore the common- 
alth recovered again, when the 
cceeding monarch applied to it 
ch remedies of wholeſome ſeve- 
ty, as the diſtempers contracted 
it required, | 


tarater of Louis le Gros, From 
the ſame. - 71 


N the firſt of Auguſt in the 
Þ year eleven . hundred and 
urty-ſeven, died at Paris Louis 
e ixth, ſurnamed le Gros, from 
e largeneſs and corpulence of his 
ton, A much nobler ſurname 
lpht have been properly given 
lim from the 
nd: He deſerved to have been 
uled the Good, or the Juſt. His 
ole reign was paſſed in conſtant 
upeles with the inſolence, the 
ceutiouſacſs, and the tyranny of 
þ10bles, againſt whoſe oppreſli- 
$ he royally defended his peo- 
maintaining his Jaws by his 
u,, and permitting no crimes to 


pe bis juſtice, Thus far he 


_ 


f their vices than of their birth. 


ualites of his 


* 
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-nolete in this reign for the much reſembled our: Henry th - 
ation was now a prey to licen-"hrſt : but in policy he wis nor 
wolgeſs, as much as to tyranny, 


always a match for that King. 
Yet he deſerves no leſs eſteem: for 
in nefs of heart he was | 


ly his ſaperior, and had ſcarce auy - 


equal among the princes" who 


reigned in his days.” He loft his 


health, and at laſt his liſe, by 
the fatigues he ſaſtained; in be- 
ſieging caſtle after caſtle; Where 
any fagitions or turbulent ö 
ſon had? broken or — 
the peace of his realm. Abbot 
Suger, his principal miniſter, tells 
us, that he would often lament 
the unhappy condition of hum 
life, in which to-4now much and 
act much is ſeldom or never in our 
E adding, that if 


had 4rown in his youth, what 


he #new in his age, or could a# 
in his age with the ſame vigour as 
he did in his youth, he ſhould 
have been able to. conquer 'man 

kingdoms. Yet that hiſtorian 41 
firms, that, even in the latter years 
of his reign, broken 28 be was 
with inceſſant toils, and heavy from 
a too corpulent habit of body, if 
any thing happened in any part of 
his kingdom, by which the royal 
majeſty was hurt or offended, he 
never ſuffered it to go unchaſtiſed. 
His dying words to his ſon were 
admirable, «* Remember, /aid ke, 
and have it always before your 
eyes, that the royal authority is 
a public charge, of which you 
muſt render, after your death, a 
ſtr1 account.“ In the year eleven 
hundred and thirty-one he had the 
misfortune to. loſe. his eldeſt ſon 
Philip, a very hopeful youth; 
who, while he was riding in che 
ſuburbs of Paris, was thrown down 
and killed, by a hog running ſud- 


denly under the feet of his horſe. 
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af the accident 

enbittered the luſe, and put the 
ſortitude oſ the father to a terrible 
oof : but he bore it with the 
good chriſhaw and 4 
is grief did not 
i him from immediately 
winking of the moſt proper mea- 
fates to guatd his people and fa- 
mily. againſt the ill confequences 
ef this wihappy event. For, pre- 
ſently afterwards, Innocent the 
fecond holding a council 
at Rheims, the afflifted monarch 
brought thither Louis, his ſecond 
ſon, Who was under thirteen years 
old, aud cauſed him in the prefence 
of all the aſſembly, to be anointed 
and crowned king together with 
Mmſelf, by the hands of the pope; 
„ in order ({ays Suger) to prevent 
the diſturbances which other com- 
petitors for the erowi might ex- 
cite? remarkable words, which 
ſnew / the reaſon of the practice e- 
ſtabliſhed in Franee of crowning 
the ſon during the liſe of the father, 
and prove that à regular courſe 
of hereditary ſacceſſion was not 
yet abſolutely ſettled ĩn that kings 
dom, any more than in England. 


rr n *3.4. 1 
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Cbaradter and death of Prins Eu- 

fate, ſen to King, Stephen: From 
the ſame. 33 
USTACE, who had collected 


a force fufficient to take the 
geld, marched out from Cam- 


bridge, a little befbre the feaſt of 


St. Laurence, intending to join tlie 
King, his father, at Ipfwich; or to 
rr againſt 
the earl of Norfolk, whoſe power 
in thoſe countries was ſtill very 

eat. When he came to St. Ed- 
mondꝰs-bury, he demanded of the 
monks belonging to tifar convent, 


# ſam of money, to pay his mw 
dee not obtarting auy from th 
he ſell into a furious rage, aud i; 


leaving their houſe, cor 0 
— hrs oftets O Ver | hy 
want of fubfiſtence; to cut thy £ 
the ripe corn all roh the w e 
particufarfy what belonged is M b 
abbey, and bring it into his can k. 
He had ſcarce (een this ordet u f 
euted, when he was ſeized with 2 
burning fever and frenzy, of whid 0) 
he died in a tort time. It all 
well be preſunted, that his diten En 
per proceeded from the vio! 7 
agitation his mind had been I ©* 
and from the heat of the weae — 
at that ſeaſon of the year : but (14, 
monks did not fail to fuppdſe tl 
it was a judgment of heaven up 
him, for having facrilegioul 
plundered their fields. He was 1] 
x character to make his loſs of 


gretted by none, who Had any N 
concern for the good of "tlie pu 
lic, Vet his nature was not 
terly void of att virtues; but 
was miſerably depraved by 2 
education. He had been be 
even from his cradle, amidii 
Iicentiouſneſs, cruelty, and in 
ety of a long civil war; with 
proper care, in thoſe ty whoſe 
tion his youth was cothmitttd, 
preſerve him from the 'cotitagi 
ſach peſtilent times, by oppol 
good inſtructions to evil exam 
As he up, he became d 
jute, fierce, and intrable: 
low taſte of pleaſure carned 
into mean company: ſo that 
waſted a great part of but 
with buffoons, and all the ſcun 
a looſe court or diſorderly ca 
which vile | ſociety debaſed 
mind, and corrupted his! 
Otherwiſe he might have beet 
pable of doing great things: 


he poſſeſſed, with the activity 
1 bers e of his father, a more 
determined "reſolution ; and. dif- 
covered, in the eatlieſt boom of 


its they 
fri thick 
, and it 


ai his youth, ſuch talents kg; ay 
LI ained the admiration even of the 
ut ae feet commanders. To bis friends 
te he was affable, courteous, and 
ed 10 OB fber:l ; bor his bounty was too 
1 often extended to perſons, whate 
red * only merit was ferving his vices, 


Upon the whole, he ſeemed made 
to perpetuate the miſchiefs, that 
England endured under the reign 
of his father, and perhaps to en- 
creaſe tem. | 


„ Jt ai 
his diſte l 
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Charadter of King Stephen. From 


Ir ; butt 

uppoſe tl the Jams. 

eaven up | * 8 

crilegioul HE. valour of this king way 
He was much the moſt ſhining part 

his loſs of his character. In the field. of 

nad any ry} battle he was a hero, though every 

of the pi where elſe an ordinary man. 

was not even his military abilities were 

ies; bu chiefly confined, to the uſe of his 

d by a {ord and battle-axe. The. ex- 
been du tent of his genius, was not propor- 

„ amid ff tioned to a great plan of action; 

„ and in dis foreſight was ſhort and imper- 


fe, his diſcipline. looſe, and his 
whole conduct in war that of an 
alert partiſan, rather than of a diſ- 
creet and judiĩcious commander. 

He had in his nature ſome amia- 
ble virtues, as generoſity, clemen« 
cy, and affability, which, under the 
direction of wiſdom and juſtice, 


would have given him a place a- 

mong the del of our kings: but 
t of bis bor want of thoſe lights to guide 
in che ſcaly nd rule them, they were unworthi- 
orderly c ly, weakly, and hurtfully em- 


ployed. His mind was very ac- 
uve, and always puſhing him on 
to bold undertakings, in which 
le ſeldom proved ſucceſsful ; for 
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ws 

and having 
of honour and. 
got into a labyrinth of 


ſetting out wro 
left the Rrait*path, 
virtue, he | 
perplexed and crooked. meaſures, 
out of which he never afterwards. 
could | extricate- himſelf, either 
with reputation, or ſafety. . ', : © 
The times, aud circumſtances, 
in which he was placed, required. 
# ſteady, calm, and reſotute, pru - 
dence ; but he acted only by ſtarts, 
and from the violent impulſe of 
ſome preſent paſhon ; always 
eager for the object in view, an- 
yet too lightly changiag his courſe; 


too warm in his attachments, and 
too impetuous in his reſents 


ments. | . 
The guilt of his uſurpation was 
aggravated by perjury, and by the 
ackeſt ingratitude to his uncl 
King Henry, from, whom he h 
received ſugh-obligations, as, to a 
mind endued with a Rake ſenſe of 
honour, would have: been no leſs 
binding than the. oaths. he had 
taken, This way: a- ſtain on his 
character, which even the merit of 
a good goveroment could. not have 
effaced : but his was fo bad, thag 
it might. have expelled a lawful 
king from an hereditary throne. 
Indeed the weakneſs of his title, 
and the too great obligations. he 
had- to the clergy in his eleQtion, 
were incumbrances that hung very 
heavy upon him,, and the original 
cauſes. of all his ? | 550% Yet 
againſt both theſe difficulties, un- 
ealy as they were, he might have 
found æ refource in the affectioa 
of his people. Henry the firſt, in 
the beginning. of his reign, was 
no leſs indebred to the clergy than 
he, nor was his title more clear: 
notwithſtanding which he maine, 
tained himſelf in the throne, and 
kept the church in due obedience. 


by 
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by a government popular without 
meanneſs, and 2 without vio- 
Iehce; But bribes and a ſtauding 
army of the moſt odious foreign 
mercenaries were the wretched p- 
Ports, on which bis ſucceſſor un- 


end, to ſecure I precarious and un- 


natural power.  Tiſtexd of gradu- 

trying to ſhake off che fetters, 
which the church had! 96. up- 
on _ at his 0 uh e 88 

E r and 1 aſſiſtance 
or Rent, he was continually 
we ing the royal authority, by 
farther conceſſions to the biſhops, 
in hopes cf attaching them more 
firmly to his intereſts 3 and, when 
de ventured to quarrel with them, 
he did it in a manner, Which hurt 


- the privileges of his temporal ba- 


rons no leſs than theirs, and made 
civil li to be intereſted 
in their defence. Thus he de- 
ſtroyed the only ground upon 
which he could ſtand, and changed 
the nature of the 2 ion between 
him and Matilda, making ber 
cauſe, and her ſon's, the cauſe of 
the nation, inſtead of a perſonal 
claim of inheritance. | 
* 
far than his public conduct. He 
was a good huſband and kind fa- 
ther : but to his children, as well 
as to his friends, he was too kind, 
and took no care to reſtrain the 
vices of their youth; a fault, 
which is indeed very, blameable in 
aking, becauſe of the miſchiefs it 
may afterwards bring upon his 
people. 

He was remarkably free from 
ſuperſtition ; a merit uncommon 
in that ignorant age, and ſeeming 
to indicate a ſtrength of under- 

»Nanding, which did not belong to 
him in any other reſpects. There 
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private life was better by 


? 


is a ſtrange inconſiſtency in hi 
nature! The greateſt minds atten 
fall into. weaknefles, which he 
lowelt would be aſhamed of; ol 
erſons of mean parts are. exe 
2. certain follies, b 
oe 2 are en 5 to ! Noah 

is ſuperiority in Stephen | 
ſuch efe on his 20 . | 
might have naturally expetted 
from it. The weakeſt Big 
ever reigned could got have 
crificed more of the ' rights bh 
ſtate to a falſe ſenſe of religions 
than he did te falſe notions WM 
tereſt and ambition. * © 
Conſidering kim in the mal 


. 


favourable lights we ſhall nud 


unfit for a throne. If he had been 
only an, earl of Mortagee ma 
Boulogne, he might, perhaps, yl 
his courage, liberaliry, and gone 
nature, have ſupported that Tank 
with a very fair reputation. "an 
no great idea can be farmed "oF 
N whoſe — — 1 
roke every rule of good an | 
policy : whe Barf ini 1 
crown by the love of the Wan 
governed by foreign mitiſters, ty 
reign arms; yet, at the Reg 
time, gave way to innq vag 
which rendered his fubjetts fo 
dable to him; then, by 4½ 
means of abſolute deſpotiſm, wine 
ont regard to law or Juſtice, "ma 
deavoured to ſubdue the power bs 8 
had raiſed; and after havin matly s 
his whole reign a long cri mag 
purchaſed at laſt a 15 
and joyleſs peace, by ex 
his for. from the ſuccefſion tome 
crown, adopting his eneme, 
leaving himſelf little more tiaꝶ A 
vain pageantry and name % 
king. Rag wo 


* 
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after of Sitvard, Earl of Nor- 
nber land, From the /ame. © 


HE Engliſhman, whom Wil- 
tam the Firſt truſted and fa- 
red moſt, was Waltheof, eldeſt 


d, famous for bis victory over 
tyrant of Scotland, Macbeth. 
This Siward was one of the moſt 
ordinary men who lived in 
mes. H. of Huntington 
he was almoſt a giant in ſta- 
and had a ſtrength of mind 
inferior to that of his body, 
Ihe battle againſt Macbeth he 
W his fon, and we are told, that, 
he was informed of his death, 
ed the meſſenger, © Whether 
We had received the mortal wound 
ore ot behind?” Being an- 
Wired, that “ it was before,“ he 
I greatly rejoice; for 1 
Neem no other dean worthy of 
Ine, or my fon.” Another wrt- 
relates, that, feeling Himfelt 
to expire from the violence 
bloody flux, he ſaid, It was 
ſhame tor a warelor, who had 
effect ually ſought death in fo 
any bactles, co die now like 
Peaſt, and therefore he com- 
led his ſervants to cloath him 
complete ſait of armour, took 
Wattle axe in his right-hand, his 
[in his left, and in that mar- 
7" and poſtdre gave up the 


this was exatly in the ſpirit of 
Incient Goths or Celis; and 
ſhould have thought that a 
rt kingdom, the nobility of 
Ak had theſe ſeritiments, was in 
ger of being conquered; a 
Myers afterwards, by foreign 
he fon of Siward, Earl 
of, did not degenerate from 
er: nor was Hereward in- 
M. u. 
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17. 
ferior to either of them in valbur. 
But no force of magnanimity or 
natural courage in a- tration can 
enable it io reſiſt à ſuperior dif. 
cipline, and a preater {kill in the 
art of war. 


© to Siward earl of Northumber- © 


_—_— JA. 
— 


— — 
4 — 
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Character of 2 the TIRED Frog 
the ſame. 


OME monarchs, great in war, 
or while they are ſtrugglin 
with the ſtorms of adverſity, fink, 
1n tranquillity, into an effeminate 
and negligent indolence, w hich 
ſeems to unnerve all the vigour of 
their minds. But Henry Planta- 
genet was not one of thofe Peace 
did not Jay his virtues alleep; it 
only gave them a different exerciſe, 
His courage and magnanimity were 
then cxerted in correctir g the a- 
'bufes of government, and bringivg 
the ſtate of the whole kingdom 
near to perfection as the Has 
would permit. How fur he had 
gone, before, in this ardt vu; work, 
the reader has ſeen. Gut a wiſe 
Prince will never think of endea- 
vouring to reform all evils at once; 
mach leſs ſuch as are covered un- 
der reſpectable names. Where he 
has not only faction but prejudice 
t5 contend with, he wil ll po 
with great cantion, Wait ro- 
per ſeaſons, and be ſute, by ther 
trials, that Ws authority is 15 
Krong to be eaſily baffled. Nay, 
he will be patient till he has 
brought the voice of the public to 
declare itſelf londly in Ke of 
the refor mation he meditates. Hen- 
did thus, with regard to the in- 
40 jendency on the civil power, 
which, in Stephen's reicn, the 
Enghſh clergy had arrogated to 
themſelves, and ſtill continued to 
0. claim, 
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claim. But before I enter upon 
this ſubjeR, I think it will be pro- 
per to give ſome account of him in 
thoſe parts of his character, which 
make us acquainted with the mar 
as well as the king. I (hall alſo de- 
lineate a ſhort ſketch of the cultoms 
and manners of the nation, and en- 
deavour to ſupply whatſoever is 
-wanting for the information of the 
reader, in the civil and political 
ſlate of the kingdom, 
Ihe perſon of Henry was maſ- 
"culine and. robuſt, excelling rather 
in ſtrength. of limbs and dignity of 
aſpect, than in delicate or exact 
proportions of beauty. Vet his 
features were good; and, when his 
mind was ſerene, there was in his 
eyes a great ſweetneſs; but, when 
he was angry, they ſecmed to ſpar- 
kle with fire, and dart out flaſhes 
of lightnigg, ſays Peter of Blois, 
in a deſcription he gives of him to 
the archbilkop of Palermo. This 
paſhonate temper,- which ſhewed 
itſelf in his countenance by ſuch 


viſible marks, was his greateſt im-- 


perſection: for, upon any ſudden 
provocation, he could not com- 
mand the firſt motions of his rage, 
though at other times he poſſeſſed 
an extraordinary, degree of ,pru- 
dence and jodgment. Neverthele(s 
this infirmity never betrayed him 
into furious or cruel actions; hut 
only broke out in words or geſ- 
tures: nor did his anger long con- 
Yinue; and, when he was cool, his 
diſpoſition .and.- behaviour were 
2 and humane. He was ten- 
derly.compaſſionate to all perſons 
in diſtreſs; and his good ceconomy 
ſeemed to be chiefly employed in 
Providing an awple fund for his 
Charity and bounty. Beſides what 
he laid out in acts of munifcence 


ꝙcaſionally done, ſome of which 
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were the greateſt we read of ing 
hiſtory, he aſſigned the-tenthipl 
of the proviſions of his hof 
to be conſtantly given in day 
to the poor, His treaſures wat 
ever open to all men of meritzh 
he was particularly liberal an 
preſents to ſtrangers, who ca 
viſit his court; as many did 
all the, nations in Europe, dra 
by his fame, which was 
where high and illuſtrious. 
dus —.— a writer of eons 
derable note in thoſe days, * 
of him with ſome degree oo 
ſure on this account; as if high 
ing been ſo laviſh to foreignewnil 
a detriment to his ſervants aan 
meſic attendants, who were 
entitled to his gifts. But yea 
tle regard is due to that a 
what he ſays againſt - Henry 
wards whom he was ſowerednl 
only by his prejudices as a 
ſiaſtic, but by having 7 
appointed in his hopes of 
— the ſee of St. Dane 
which I ſhall have occaſog 
more of hereafter, His m 
appears very ſtrong in this 
for ſurely that prince deſervnl 
blame, but rather much conn 
dation, for this part of his cone 
A generous hoſpitality is 
leaſt of royal virtues. It 
nour to a nation, and 18 8 
with many political benefit 
gueſts, who have been obi 
ſavoars conferred upon than 
foreign court, return home 
tizans and friends of | that 
and often ſerve it more 
than its own miniſtets. 
there be a more ſhameful 
in a king, than, the ally 
courtiers to conſider his 
a part of their property, 
was too wiſe to encourage 
k 4 | 


He did not ſuffer, thoſe 
out im to con ine \either his 
arſe or his ear to themſelves, As 
1 own_ Ju ment - directed ty 
re of bis ounty, ſo his aff ar 
liſity. extended 1 tlelf even to the 
waneſt of his ſubjeQts ; inſomuch 
21 his a muſt have found 
a very difficult matter to conceal 
bom him any truth, which it was 
ela! for him to know. 
Nek bis ears were always open 
© information or complaint, his 
E. was ſhyt againſt calumny : 
hd any good ſervant, through 
the whole courſe of his ! long rei . 
Wer any loſs of 288 Y regit, 
by the ſecret \ bin pets of alice, , 
Tide vain a undes, clamour 
Popular zumo rs.. He was ſo 
2 in his riendihips,. and 
e his miniſters with ſuch diſ- 
Non, that not-one of thoſe whom 
Þpridcipally, truſted was ever dul- 
Need; except, only Becket, who | 
r quitteg, - than loſf, the place 
k 12 gained in his heart. The 
ons who are moſt Ready. in their 
att: hments are generally moſt apt 
| 2 their averſions: and I find 
ryed in the character of this 
, that whom. he once hated . 
could. hardly. be. perſuaded to 
ul any more. to a ſhare of his 
but it does not appear 
10 ever hate Without a ſuffi- 


mency he pardoned rebellions, 
Loe offences committed a- 
© himſelf, ſome remarkable 
ances have already been given, 
ore will occur in the latter 
Ib of this hiſtory : but there is 
which it is proper to take no- 
Jef here, as it will not fall in 
ll the ſeries of events related in 
wllowing books. 
dome gentlemen of his court be- 
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But, 


Kt cauſe. With what a generous 


19 
ing accuſed, in his preſence, cf 
having, at the ſuggeſticn of the 
biſhop of Worceſter, talk ed of him 
1e lr and to his diſhonour, 
they did not deny the words which 
were laid to their charge, but al- 
led ged that they were ſpoken when 
heir minds were heated and diſor- 
ed with wine. On this apolo- 
gy. he diſmiſſed them all without 
er es and retained no 
un indneſs towards them or the 
biſhop : an admirable proof of true 
ee and ſuch as is found 

ew princes ] for even the beſt 

Ink ſometimes more angry at any 
liberty taken with their perſons, 
than at an act of high treaſon a- 
"gainſt theit crown. But Henry's 


_ goodnature ot the; better of his 
F and was ſo wiſe as to 
now, that his character would 


ain more by this moderation, than 
it could {uffer by any injurious al- 
perſions. Nor would he encoarage 
the baſeneſs and malignity of in- 
formers, who endeayour to recom- 
mend themſelves to the favour of 
a prince, by bringing to his ear the 
unweighed expreſſions of men in 
their hours of freedom: a practice 
as pernicious to the quiet of the 
ſovereign as to the ſecurity of the 
ſubject. Henry's behaviour on this 
occaſion effectually delivered his. 
court from that peſt, and rendered 
the air of it pure and healthful to 
liberty, 

OF the piety of this prince we 
have a remarkable teſtimony from 
William Fitz-Stephen, a contem- 
poraty writer of Becket's life, He 
tells us, that the king would ſome- 
times watch with the monks of 
Mer:on-abbey three nights before 
Eaſter ; and that, after the even- 
ing ſervice on Good F riday, he 
was accuſtomed to ſpend the le- 

SY Mallte 
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mainder of che night, till the hour 
of nine, when the ſervice of Eaſter 
eve begins, in walking on foot, 
and muffled up in a cowl, with on- 
ly one companion, to viſit all the 
poor churches in the neighbour- 
hood, and perform bis devotions jh 
them, The ſerious ſenſe of 'reli- 
gion, which theſe practices ſeem to 
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and unexpected. After they 
© had finiſhed their ſerious aFain 
«« they played together,” ay; 1 
writer of Beckrt's lie, „ like ty 
„ boys of the ſame age. Th 

ng's good humour ſeems inde! 
have been ſometimes ( too ply: 
ful, in the eye of the public? 
ut the notions of decorum wo 


ml 


B 


indicate, however Hnctured with a Rot in thoſe times fo kigh and ij 
degree of innocent ſuperflition, de- id as now 7 nor could the milis 
ſerves great ptaiſe; and more eſpe- 'y life, then led hy dur monat 
Eially in a monarch,” who with ſo be rendered confiſtefit with ally 
much ſpirit oppoſed the encroach- pride of royal ſtate, which & 
ments of the church on the tempo- in of a ſettled court arę thou 
ral rights of the ſtate. do require. Indeed any Anf an 

y und amiably diveſt hint 


No gentleman of that age excell- ſafe! 
ed him in politeneſs, or had 'a of his majeſty, hours vf Tem 
more becoming and agreeable man- kion, if he Knows how 'to Rei 
ner of converling with all who ap- up, on propet 'vecaſions ; 40 
proached him, His wit was very "thbſe companidhs: Whom he ch 
"vey, but neither petvlatit, nor to unden tiff wich, Are nei 
"311-natore@ + ſo that it made him ſo mean, bot {&vitious, as by l 
no enemies, nor ever let down the intimacy to.difhiodour antTefſak 
dignity of his character. He had character. Henry Ported with 
* alſo the Advantage of, a wonderful chanceflor, and with the noh 
. memory, and a great flow of natu- of his Cart: but # does bc 


£ 
a4 
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"Tal eloquence ; which happy en- 


dowments he improved by a conti- 
. nya] applicauon to learning. For 
he was not content (as princes | 
uſually are) with the tudfments 
acquired in Bis childhodd; but 
conſtantly employed a great part 
of his leiſure in ſecret ſtudy, or in 
aſſemblies df clergymen, with 
whom ne delighted to reaſon and 
hear their opipions, on peints of 
literature and ſcience. His daily 
ſchool (ſays Peter of Rlois) was the 
converfatign of the moſt learned 
men, and A Kind of academical diſ- 
_ cuſhion of queſtions. 7 7 
Wich his intimate friends he lie- 
ed in the moſt gracious and eaſy 
familiarity, particularly witli Heck- 
et, id whoſe houſe and table he 
_ wou?d Trequehtly come uninvited 


. 


in his hands à ſword, or «buf 


boare, which were tren in 


pear that he eber con tarniul 
himſelf with he hl ſocial 
buffoons, ot any of thoſe with 
acceſs to the Teiftfe hours ef 
ces, by miniſtting to their 
or ſoothing their folliees. 

His favourite divers 
hunting; in which be folks 
the cuſfümz 'of lis anceſtors; 
more 3% Mc the” Ne 
ho took a pride in this fen 
as indicating a manly tene! 
mind, and forming the body) 
toils and hardſhips of war, Þ 
are told by his pteceptor, Fe 
Blois, that when he was pot 
ing, or at cbuncil, he Nad a 


The fr, 
about ! 
nentior 
ö ticial 
on of | 
dues, t.! 
re, ma 
ly thus 
apeRio 
tedo 
; and 
u actiy 
res for 
mary, 
ordere 
ie Was « 
lemio 


king 
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ſpear, or a bow and arrows. 
hunting ſpear was uſed agaid 


tells, and adding greatly to the 
danger added alſo to the honour of 
this recreation. Henry roſe by 
leak of day, purſued the chace till 
erening with unabated ardour, and 
when he came home, though all his 
ſervants were, tired with following 
hin, he would, not fit down; but 
w2s always on his feet, except at 


and i his meals, which he ufually made 
milia ſeiy mort. Even while he was 
natd conſulting on buſineſs with his mi- 


titers, he ſtood, or walked. Thus 
he kept down a diſpoſition to cor- 
pulency which would have other- 
wiſe incommoded him, and pre- 
ſerved the alacrity of youth to old 
age, From the continual habit of 


Feth exerciſe he was ſo indefatigable, 
„ that he would perform in one day 
e chu {if occaſion required it) a journey 
e nel of three or four to an ordinary tra- 
by the reller; by which expedition he 
leſſenk often came unexpectedly upon his 
with enemies, diſconcerted the meaſures 
- nobl that were taken againſt him, and 
s napcruhed the firſt motions to rebel- 
ben or ſedition, even in the moſt 
cieh k liſtant parts of all the ſeveral ſtates 
WIN tia were under his government. 
5 UN The frequent progreſſes he made 
eit x out England have already been 


mentioned, 


They were very be- 


ſod | elicial to his people; the execu- 
*Follby on. of the laws, the good order of 
Ros, ues, the improvement of agricul- 
Nori te, manufactures, and trade, be- 


Ig thus under his own immediate 
peftion, He was the ſoul of his 
ngcom, pervading every part of 
+ and animating the whole with: 
8 active vivacity. Nor were his 
for the public interrupted 


lerdered and enfeebled by exceſs. 


"ae conſtantly ſober and often 
zemious both, in eating and 


aki, His, table was frugal, 
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his diet plain, and in his dreſs he 
aFeaed the utmoſt ſimplicity, diſ- 
hking all ornaments, which might 
encumber him and hinder. his ex- 
erciſe, or ſhew an effeminate re- 
gard to his perſon. Vet this did 
not proceed from inattention to 
women. He was but too ſenſible 
of the power of their attractions, 
and too deſirous to pleaſe them, 
even to the end of his life. 


— 
— 


Chara&er of the Empreſs Matilda. 
| From the ame. 


HILE Henry was employed 
in ſuppreſſing this revolt, he 
received an account of the death 
of his mother Matilda, the greateſt 
lady that Europe had ever ſeen, 
empreſs of Germany by her firſt 
marriage, counteſs of Anjou, Tou- 
raine, and Maine by her ſecond, 
and, by the will of her father con- 
firming her claim from hereditary 
right, dutcheſs of Normandy and 
queen of England. Yet ſhe was 
more truly great in the latter part 
of her life, when ſhe acted only as 
a. ſubject under the reign of her 
ſon, than at the time when ſhe be- 
held king Stephen her priſoner, and 
England at her feet. The violence 
of her temper and pride, inflamed 
by ſucceſs, had then diſhonoured 
her character, and made her appear 
to her friends, as well as to her 
enemies, unworthy of the domini- 
on to which ſhe was exalted : but 
from the inſtructions of adverſity, 
age, and reflexion, ſhe learned the 
virtues ſhe moſt wanted, modera- 
tion and mildneſs. Theſe, joined 


tary, or the powers of his mind to the elevation and vigour of her 
mind, wherein ſhe had always ſur- 
paſſed her ſex, enabled her to be- 
come a moſt uſeful counſellor and 
miniſter to her ſon, 39 the affairs of 

+: TR» bis 


22 
his government, which, for ſome 

time paſt, had been her ſole ambi- 

tion, There is not in all hiſtory 

another example of a woman who 
had poſſeſt ſuch high dignit: es, and 

encountered ſuch perils for the ſake 

of maintaining her power, being 
afterwards content to give it up, 

and, without forſaking the world, 

to live quietly in it; neither mix- 
ing in cabals againſt the ſtate, nor 
aſpiring to rule it beyond that li- 

mited province, which was parti- 

cularly aſſigned to her adminifira- 
tion! Such a conduct was merito- 
rious in the higheſt degree, and 
more than atoned for all the errors 
of her former behaviour. 


——— * 
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Character of Sir Philip Sidney, with 
a compariſon between him and the 
celebrated chevalier Bayard, From 
the ſame. 


Will add, that the two laſt, who 
1 appear to have faſhioned them- 
elves upon the model of chivalry, 
and to have poſſeſſed in perfection 
all the virtues of their order, were, 
in France, the chevalier Bay ard, and, 
in England, Sir Philip Sidney. 

In valour, courteſy, generoſity, 
and a high and noble ſenſe of ho- 
nour, the peculiar virtues of chi- 
valry, theſe two knights may be 
well compared together; but Sir 
Philip Sidney's character, upon the 
whole, is much ſpperior to Bayard's, 
becauſe he not only excelled in wit 
and learning, but was alſo endow- 
ed with great talents and abilities 
for ſtate-affairs, as we know from 
the teſtimony of the preateft ſtateſ- 
man of that age, William prince of 
Orange, who ſent this meſſage to 
Queen Elizabeth by Sir Fulk Gre- 
ville, 7þat (in bis judgment) her 
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« majeſty had ene © the } 
© oreateſt rp oy *. 
« Philip Sidney that then lived in 
« Furope, to the trial of which he 
«© was pleaſed to leave his oth 
© credit engaged, until her majeſty 
might pleaſe to employ this gen. 
e tleman either amongſt her friends 
t or enemies.“ 

The credit of the prince of 0. 
range, wants no ſupport'; but ! 
will add, from the ſame author, dir 
Fulk Greville, the teſtimony of 
the earl of Leiceſter, who ſaid to 
Sir Fulk, „that When he under. 
took the government of the Low. 
© countries he carried his hepheyw 
„(Sir Philip Sidney) oyer, with 
« him, as one amongſt the reſt; 
« not only deſpiſing his youth for 
%a counſellor, but withal bearing 
*« a hand over him as a forward 
„% young man. , Notwithſtanding, 
« in ſhort time he /awv this ſun / 
te riſen abeve his horiſon, that both 
« he and all his fiars were pla i 
« fetch light * him. 2 in 
c the end acknowledged, hat br 
« beld up the honour of bis caſral 
t authority by him æobilſl bt live, 
& and fiund reaſon to withiraw 
© himjelf from that burden after 2 
« death But leſt this praiſe might 
be ſuſpecled, as coming from 1 
relation, Sir Folk fays further; 
In what extraordinary eſtimation 
„ his worth was, even amongſt ene- 
„mies, will appear by his deat); 
« when Mendoza, à fee f 
«© many !rea/ons againſt ui, acknov- 
*« ledped openly, that, J oxwſoruer le 
„ was glad King Philip, bu nat, 
© bad be in a private gentleman 4 
„ dangerous enemy to bis flat ** 
© be cou!d not but lament to tt Chr! - 
© tendom deprived of fo rar light 
« in theſe cliuay times, and ben 
«* feor i idew England * 


uf her) that, having been many 
u rears in breeding one eminent ſpi- 
uit, was in a moment bereaved of 
uin by the hands of a willain” 
{or la common ſoldier ; for that is 
the meaning of the word willain in 
this place). 

We may therefore conclude, 
that, in the faculties of his mind, 
fir Philip Sidney roſe above the 
higheſt pitch of knightly accom- 
lihments, and was not only un 
„Chevalier ſans peur et ſans re- 
proche,“ but fit for the greateſt 
ofices of ſtate and government. It 
ſcems indeed no leſs diſhonourable 
o the memory of Queen Elizabeth, 
that he ſhould have let ſuch a ſpi- 
it and ſuch talents as his remain 
ſo long unemployed, than that ſhe 
hould have truſted ſo much of her 
moſt arduous buſineſs to her un- 
. worthy favourite the earl of Lei. 
ceſter. As for the Chevalier Bay- 
ard, he does not appear to have 
kad any extraordinary parts, or to 
kave been rankt among the fate/- 
nen of the times in which he lived: 
nor had he any ſuperior degree of 
knowledge, to diſtinguiſh him 
nech from the ignorant nobility 
of his country: whereas Sir Philip 
lid acquired ſuch a reputation for 
ſcience and taſte in the fine arts, 
hat (to uſe the words of the above- 
dentioned author) * the univerſi- 
ties abroad and at home account- 
"ed him a general Mzcenas of 
learning; dedicated their books 
to him, and communicated eve- 
„ invention or improvement of 
v «nowledge with him. There 
bas not a cunning painter, a 
*%i/fal engineer, an excellent 
© Guſician, or any other artificer 
extraordinary fame, that made 
bot himſelf known to this famous 
"4þ:zit, and found him his true 
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« friend without hire, and the 
„ common rendezvous-of worth in 
« his time.“ Since I wrote thie, 
the public has been entertained 
with the life of a very extraordina- 
ry man, the Lord Herbert of Cher- 
burg, written by himfelf, from, 
which he appears to have been as 
ſtrongly poſleſſed with the high 
ſpirit of chivalry as Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, and was alſo a man of parts 
and learning, But he ſeem̃s to 
have had weakneſſes and defects 
in his character, ariſing chiefly 
from vanity, which are not to be 
found in Sidney, none of whoſe 
actions were improper, and much 
leſs were they ridiculous. Vet it 
muſt be owned, if theſe gentlemen 
are compared as aoriters, that Lord 
Herbert's Hiſtory of King Henry 
the Eighth is ſuperior upon the 
whole to any work of Sir Philip 
Sidney. 


— * „ * OE IE —_ 


The following curious particulars 
of ſome remote nations and tribes 
of TARTARS, who are but lit- 
tle known, and even their names 
ſeldom heard of in E . are ex- 
tracted from the travels of John 
Bell of Antermony ; and we doubt 
not will be pleaſing to many of 

our readers. 


Of the Kalmucks, 


H E author being at Cazan, 
| ſays, after dinner a party of 
us croſſed the river to viſit a great 
horſe-market, held by the Kal- 
muck Tartars; we ſaw about five 
or ſix hundred of theſe people, aſ- 
ſembled in a field, with a number 
of horſes all running looſe, except 
thoſe on which the Tartars were 

C 4 mount- 
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mounted. The buyers came from 
different parts of Ruſſia. The Tar-' 
tars had their cents pitched along 
the river ide. Theſe tents ate © 
a conical figure ; there are ſeveral 
long poles erected. inclining to 
one another, which are fixed at 
the top into ſomething like 2 
hoop, that forms the circumſer- 
ence of an aperture for letting out 
the ſmoak, or admitting the light; 
acroſs the poles are laid ſome {mall 
rods, from four to fix feet long, 
and faſtened to them with thongs: 
this frame is covered with pieces 
6f felt, made of coarſe wool and 
hair. Theſe tents afford better 
ſhelter than any othef kind, and 
are {6 contrived as to be ſet up, 
taken down, folded and 3 up 
with great eaſe and quickneſs, and 
ſo light that a camel may carry 
five or fix of them, Where the chan 
ot any perſon of character reſides, 
they are placed in ſtraight lines. 
Theſe Tartars are ſtrong made, 
Rout men, their faces broad, noſes 
Aattiſh; and eyes ſmall and black, 
but very quick. Their dreſs is 
very fimple, confiſting of a looſe 
coat of ſheep-ſkins, tied with a 
girdle, a ſmall round cap, turned 
ep with fur, having a raſſel of fed 
hlk at the top, leather or linen 
drawers, and boots, their heads are 
all ſhaved, except a lock behind, 
which is plaited and hangs down 
their backs, 

They are armed with bows and 
arrows, a ſabre and lance, which 
they manage with great dexterity, 
acquired by conſtant practice from 
571 infancy. They are men of 

ourage and reſolution ; but much 
afraid of cannon, which puts their 
horſes in diſorder. As they are 
Imoſt always on horfe-back, they 
be excellent SITES 


The dreſs of the women differ: 
little from that of the men, only 
their gowns are ſomewhat lynget 
than the coats of the men, a lite 
ornamented,: and bordered with 
party- coloured cloth; they ven 
ear- rings, and their hair all-plaited 
io locks, The better ſort dre 
in ſilks in ſummer. It moſt be 
obſerved for the honour of their 
women, that they are very honeſt 
and fincere, and few of them 


led; adu'tery is a crime ſcarce roteQi 
ever heard of. The Tarters make Juke had 
very good and faithful ijervants; , oldeſt ſy 
and the more mildly they are uſed ment, oi 
the better they perform their duty; The | 
for their wandering unconfinel juka, is 
manner. of life naturally inſpires and is n 
them with ſentiments of liberty, for his ſ⸗ 
and averfion and hatred to ty- informed 
rauny and oppreſſion. Chorluk! 

All their wealth is their flocks; was a dit 
like thoſe who lived in the eatly to the c 
ages of the world, they have ci. ped 01 
mels, horſes, cows, and ſheep. The AI ut 
horſes are of a good ſize for the tune in th 
ſaddle, and very hardy; as they reſolution 
run wild till they are ſometime country a 
fix years old, they are generally WW are gener 
headſtrong z they are ſold at thi 2 th 
fair at five to fifteen or ſixteen dut only { 
crowns,-and the ſtrong well-ſhaped They } 
natural pacers much higher. They what they 
have few camels, but many dr6& and their « 
medaries, who have two protube- Wl change for 
rances on their backs. Their cov WW boy mea] 
are of a middle fize. The «1 BN doth, fil. 
Jarge, baving broad tails like tho! BW for their v, 
in Turkey; the wool iz codrie, d mechanics, 
the mutton very fine. nns. Th 

In the preceding ecentory 4 de preates 
Kaltnack prince, named Torgot- enploy men 
Chofluke, came from Alack-ully WWF focks, man 
(which ſignifies the ſported mou Ag. If th 
tains) a country fituated between Peron, the, 
Siberia on the north, and India 08 


pue 
the ſouth, to the borders of Bed, 8 


ht along with him about 
a families, or tents, as 
they ſometimes reckon. In his 
march weſtward to the Volga, he 
deſezted Eyball-utzick, a Tartar 
prince, who Jived in tents beyond 
the river Enbo. Advancing for- 
ward he met three other Tartar 
chiefs, named Kitta-haptzay, 
Malebaſh, and Etzan, whom he 
iſo defeated. And at laſt ſettled 
to the eaſt of the Volga, under the 
roteion of the Rofans. Chor- 
Juke had fix ſons; Dangtainq the 
oldeſt ſucceeded him in the govern- 
nent, or chan ſhi p. 

The preſent chan, named Ai- 
juka, is the fourth from Chorluke 
and is much eſteemed in the call 
for his ſagacity and juſtice, I am 
informed that the reaſon why 
Chorluke left his own countty, 


ks; was a diſpute about the ſucceſſion 
ary to the chanſhip. He being en- 
cz ped on the weakeſt fide, and 
The aving unſucceſsfully tried his for- 


the tune in the field, at laſt took the 
reſolution of abandoning his own 
country altogether. Theſe people 


rally are my called the black Kal- 
| this mucks, though they are not black, 
teen but only ſwarthy. 

japed They have no money, except 


what they get from the Ruſſians, 
and their other neighbours, in ex- 
change for cattle ; with this they 
buy meal ſometimes, but moſtly 
cloth, filk-ſtuffs, and other apparel 
for their women. They have no 
mechanics, except thoſe who make 
ums. They avoid all labour as 


ory 4 Wh" greateſt ſlavery; their only 
got A =ployment is tending their 
- ulla Locks, managing horſes, and hunt- 
mou- s. If they are angry with a 


Perion, they wiſh he may live in 
pre place, and work like a Ruſ- 
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23 
fian. Their language contains 
none of thoſe horrid oaths com- 
mon enough in tongues of more 
enlightened nations. They be- 
heve virtue leads to happineſs, and 
vice to miſery ; for when defired 
to do what they think wrong, they 
reply, in a proverb, Though a 
« knife be ſharp it cannot cut its 
© own handle.“ a 

On long marches all their pro- 
viſions conſiſt of cheeſe, or rather 
dried curd, made up into little 
balls, which they drink when 
pounded and mixt with water. If 


this kind of fails they have 
always may are horſes, which 
they kill and eat. They broil or 


roaſt the fleſh before the fire, on 
pieces of broken arrows, and never 
eat it raw, as is commonly believ- 
ed, unleſs compelled by neceſſity. 
They have indeed Jarge thick 
pieces of horſe-fleſh, ſmoaked or 
dried in the ſun, which they eat; 
but this cannot properly be called 
raw, I have taſted ſome of it, and 
thought it not amiſs. | 

As to their religion I can ſay 
little; they are downright Hea- 
thens, and have many lamas or 
priefls, who can read and write, 
and are diſtinguiſhed by their yel- 
low habits. Their high prieſt is 


called Delay Lama, and lives far to 
the eaſtward. | 
Of the Trerimiſb and Tzoowaſp, 


There are two pretty nume- 
rous tribes . called the Tzeri- 
miſh and Tzoowaſh, they | 
a language quite different from 
the Mahometan Tartars in theſe 
arts, who uſe a corrupted dia- 
ct of the Arabic. The Ma- 
have ſome 
learning z 


26 
learning; but the Tzerimiſh and 
Tzoowaſh have none. They have 
a tradition among them, that in 
former times they had a book of 
religion ; but as no body could 
read it, a cow came and ſwallowed 
it. They pay great veneration to 
a bull. From whence they came 
is unknown; but from their com- 

lexion, it is probable they are 

m Afia. They live by agri- 
culture, and ſeem to be an inoffen- 
five kind of people. Their huntſ- 
men offer in ſacrifice to ſome de- 
Try, the firſt creature they catch. 
Hence ſome curious men have 
imagined theſe people part of the 
ten tribes of the Jews, Expelled by 
Shalmanezer. I advance this only 
as a conjecture, which every rea- 
der may follow or not as he 
pleaſes. | 

By. acciderit I met with an En- 

liſhman at this place. 
by trade a carpenter, and had been 
in the Ruſſian ſervice ; but, being 
ſuſpected of deſerting, he was con- 
demned to baniſhment, to this 
country, for a certain time: and, 
notwithſtanding that was elapſed, 
the poor man, deprived of all 
means of aſſerting his liberty, re- 
mained Kill in the ſame ſituation, 
He bought a T'zerimiſh wife, from 
ker father, for ſix rubles, about 
thirty ſhillings ſterling. He 
brought her to viſit me. She was 
a woman of a chearful and open 
countenance, and dreſſed in the 
manner of her country; of which, 
for its ſingularity, I ſhall give a 
ſhort deſcription. 

Her hair was plaited round her 
head, in many locks, but that on 
the back part longer than the reſt, 
at the end of which was tied a taſ- 
fel of red filk, and in the middle a 
fall round braſs bell; about her 


He was 
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head was a fillet ſet with mal 


ſhells, inſtead of jewels, and hung nary 
all round with ſilver pence; abon Ide 
this was a piece of linen ſo artfully foun 
plaited, and done up, that it look. _— 
ed like a grenadier's cape ; at the we 
top was a ſilk taſſel, with another of th 
braſs bell, which gingled as fi 15 
turned her head. The reſt of ber be p 
dreſs was clean though homely, * ob 
and the whole ſeemed becomirg Wi Cg 
enough, * 
Of the Tartars about Aſrachan, this 4 
The Mahometan Tartars here Altrac 
live without the town ; and have rb, 
the ſame privileges as in other pla. h 12 
eess I met ſeveral of their wo 0 * 
men in the ſtreet with rings in As - 
their noſes, which were of different ＋ * 
value according to the rank of the + 1 
perſon who wore them; ſome ef 174 + 
old, and others ſet with precious maar 
ones, On enquiring the reaſon d 
of ſuch a ſingular ornament, I wa en 1 
told, that it was the conſequence wy uph 
of a religious dedication of thele bn N 
erſons to the ſervice of God: It tw 
is made by the parents, even while 1 ha — 
the mother is pregnant; in token r A 
whereof, as ſoon as the child » belle e 
born, they put a ring in the rigit the 5 F 
noſtril, which continues there til "lf he 
death. I have ſeen ſome with tv0 In por | 
ſuch rings. | J e 
One day as I was walkug pied _ ; 
through the ſtreets of Aftrachan, | Geert, 
obſerved a very fingular appez were ſo 
ance; it was a pretty Tartar lay here as. 
mounted aſtride upon an ox; f fngle fa 
had a ring in her noſe, and a finng Yr 
drawn through the noſe of the 0% about wp 
which ſerved inſtead of a bride; WW op ng 


ſhe was dreſſed better than con- 
mon, and attended by a footmat; 
the -fingularity of the equpith 
but particularly her * 
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nary beauty, drew my attention. 


The Mahometan muſt not be con- 


founded with the Kalmuck Tar- 
tars; the firſt are a well. looked 
civilized people in compariſon 
of the other. f 

Before I leave Aſtrachan it may 
be proper to rectiſy a miſtaken 
opin.0n, which I have obſerved 
frequently to occur in grave Ger- 
man authors, who, in treating of 
the remarkable things of this 
country, relate that there grows in 
this deſart, or ſtepp, adjoining to 
Aſtrachan, in ſome plenty, a cer- 
tain ſhrub or plant, called in the 
Ruſſian language Tartarſcey ba- 
raſhka. i. e. Tartarian lamb, with 
the ſcins of which the caps of the 
Armenians, Perſians, Tartars, &c. 
are faced ; they alſo, write, that 
this Tartarſkey baraſhka partakes 
of animal as well as vegetative life; 
that it eats up and devours all the 
ras and weeds within its reach. 
houfh it may be thought, that 
an opinion ſo very abſurd could 
find no credit with people of the 
meaneſt ſhare of underſtanding, yet 
| have converſed with ſome who 
have ſeemed much inclined to 
believe it: So very prevalent is 
the prodigious tay abſurd with 
ſome part of mankind. 

In ſearch of this wonderful plant 
I walked many a mile, accompa- 
ried by Tartars who inhabit theſe 
deſerts; but all T could find out 
were ſome dry buſhes, ſcattered 
dere and there, which grow On a 
fingle flalk, with a buſhy top, of 
a browniſh colour; the ſtalk is 
adout cighteen inches high; the 
ſop conſiſting of ſharp prickly 


eaves: It is true that no graſs or 
weeds prow within the circle of 


u made, a property natural to 


many other plants here, and elſe. 
where. After further enquiry of 
the more ſenfible and experienced 
among the Tartars, I found they 
laughed at it as a ridiculous fable. 

At Aftrachan they have great 
quantities of lamb-ſkins, grey and 
black ; ſome waved, others curled, 
all naturally, and very pretty, 
having a fine gloſs, 1 
the waved, which, at a ſmall diſ- 
tance, appear like the richeſt wa- 
tered tabby; they are much eſ- 
teemed, and are much uſed for the 
lining of coats, and the turning up 
of caps in Perfia, Ruſſia, and other 
pon The beſt of theſe are 

rought from Bucharia, Chiva, 
and the countries adjacent, and 
are taken out of the ewe's belly, 
after ſhe hath been killed, or the 
lamb is killed immediately after it 
is lambed ; for ſuch a kin is equal 
in value to the ſheep, 

The Kalmucks and other Tar- 
tars, who inhabit the deſert, in 
the neighbourhood of Attrachan, 
have alſo lamb-ſkins, which are 
applied to the ſame purpoſes ; but 
the wool of theſe being rougher, 
and more hairy, they are far in- 
ferior to thoſe of Bucharia, or 
Chava, both in gloſs and beauty, 
as alſo in the dreſſing, conſequent- 
ly in value;. T have known one 
ſingle lamb-ſkin of Bucharia fold 
for five or fix ſhillings ſterling, 
when one of theſe would not Yield 
two ſhillings. 


Of the Kofſatſhy-Orda, and Kara- 
Kalpacks, or Black-Caps. 


This place is ſometimes alarm- 
ed with incurfions of the Tar- 
tars, called Kofſatſhy-Orda, and 
Kara-Kalpacks; but the Ruſ- 
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fians have of late ſo fortified their 
frontiers, that theſe rovers appear 
ſeldomer than formerly. Both 


theſe tribes are Mahometans, live 
always in tents, and ſpread them- 
ſelves, with their flocks, in the great 
deſert; both are very numerous, 
and own ſubjection to different 


chiefs, whom they call Batteer, 
which ſignifies a hero. Theſe are 
choſen by themſelves; and are the 
moſt famous among them for their 
abilities in military exploits. They 
are at continual war with the Kal- 
mucks who inhabit along the Vol- 
and with all their other neigh- 
rs. They are not able to ſtand 
againſt regular troops; and, when 
attacked by them, retire into the 
wide deſert, with their familics 
and cattle whither none, but 
people accuſtomed to their manner 
of life, can follow them. 5 
The country of the Kara-Kal- 
packs, or Black-Caps, ſo called 
from a kind of caps they com- 
monly wear turned up with black 
Iamb- ſkins, lies to the ſouth-weſt, 
towards the Volga. That of Koſ- 
ſatſhy-Orda extends to the ſouth» 
eaſt, as far as the river Irtifh. 


the Tartars at, and near T 
boljet, the capital of Siberia. Oy 
#he Kontayzſha, or frince of the 
| Slack Kalmucks, 


nder the bill in the ſuburbs, 
along the banks of the river, 
are ſeveral large ſtreets, called 
the Tartar-ftreets, occupied by 
the remains of the ancient in- 
habitants of theſe parts. Here, as 
at other places, theſe people enjoy 
the free exerciſe of their religion, 
and the privileges of trade. I hey 
reſemble, /in their perſons, reli- 
gion, languzge, and manners, the 


Tartars of Cazan and Aftrachy, 
Their houſes are very clean 
They are very courteous to (tray. 
gers, and efteemed honeſt ; 0 
which account they get great credi 
in their commercial affairs. 
Before I leave this place, I ima. 
sine it will not be improper 
to ſubjoin a few more particulars 
relative to the Kontayſha, prinez 
of the Kalmucks, whom I formerly 
mentioned. I am the more in. 
clined to do this, as I cn entirely 
depend on my intelligence; hay. 
ing procured it from perſons who 
have been in that country, and 
ſeen this prince ; but particularly 
from an ingenious and penetrating 
2 who fills a public ol- 
ce in this place, and was en;- 
3 in ſeveral meſſages to hin 
rom the late governor of Siberia. 
The territories of this prince 
are bounded by three of the moſt 
potent empires in the world ; on 
the north by Ruſſia, by China on 
the eaſt, and by the country of 
the Great Mogul to the ſouth, 
From the two firſt he is ſeparated 
by deſert plains, and from the 
third by-almoſt impaſſable moun- 
tains. To the ſouth-weſt his fron- 
tiers reach near to Bucharia, Ti 
'ontayſha is a very powertu 
rince, and able to bring into the 
"WM, at a ſhort warning, an hur- 
dred thouſand horſemen, who ut 
all of them able-bodied men, wei 
mounted, and armed with bows 
and arrows, lances and fabres 
This is a greater number of hork 
than any prince that I know ca 
muſter, except his Ruſſian majelſ 
and the emperor of China. T 
Tartars live in tents ell the en, 
removing from place to place, ® 
called by neceſſity or inclinatio» 
1 his is the moſt ancient and le, 
2 fant 
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{nt manner of life. It is enter- 
taining to hear them commiſerate 
thoſe who are - confined. to one 
place of abode, and obliged to 
ſupport themſelves by labour, 
which. they reckon the greateſt 
layer 

The. Kontayſha has always ſome 
thouſands of his ſubjects encamp- 
ed near himſelf, who treat, him 
with great veneration and reſpect. 
And, in juſtice to him, it mult be 
couſeſled, that he is as attentive to 
the intereſts of his people, and as 
allduous in the adminiſtration. of 
jullice, in particular, as if they 
were his own children. 

The Kalmucks are not ſuch 5 
rage people as they are genera 
AN for I am informed a 
perſon may travel among them 
with greater ſafety, both” to his 
perſon aud effeRs, than * "many 
other countries, . 

The ontayſha received the de. 
puties.from the governor of Sibe- 
ria, like oy ar from foreign 
* nd treated them aeccax- 

ding his Mews what hi 

5 theſ ſe eaſtern proves enter- 
Pi for bis Ezariſh majeſt y, When 
the g governor of Siberia is regarded 
as A ſovereign, he ceretnony_ on 
theſe occaſtons was as ſollows. 
deputy with big. ſeryants 
were admirted into the zent, whe 
hy 3 ſha Tat, with" bis que 
eral children about kim, 
He e ther tot wn 


Mucks, hike moſt Aﬀfatics, 0 fd 
chairs, They were entertained with 
tea before; nner; and, after it, the 
Tenne iſmiſſed the deputy ih 

2 Iriendly. manner, telling him, 
be would ſend for him next day 
to receive añ anſwer” to the gover- 
RT's letter, which he punctually 


performed. This anſwer was ex- 
preſſed in very plain and conciſe 
terms. Theſe Tartars in general 
write with brevity and perſpicuity. 
T have ſeen ſeveral of their letters 
tranſlated, which pleaſed me ex- 
tremely, as they contained no te- 
dious preambles, nor diſguſting 
repetitions, ''which ſerve only to 
perplex the reader. 

The emperor of China was fome 
time ago copay! in a war with the 
Kontayſha, about ſome frontier 
towns, of which the latter took 
poſſeſſion, and maintained his 
claim with a ſtrong. army. Ihe 
emperor ſent againſt him an 
of three hundred thoufand men; 
under the command of his four. 
teenth ſon,” who is reckoned the 
= general öf all his children. 

Notwithſtanding their ſupe penority 
it, numbers, the Kontayſha de- 
felted the Chineſe in ſeveral ac! 
tions. The emperor at laſt thou 
it bel? to accommotlate the di 
ence, and a 25 ce was cnet 
to the (atisfattion of both parties. 
It muſt de pbſeryed; hut the 
Chineſe, being obhged* to under- 
rake u aud dimcult mateh, 
through a deſert and barren coun- 
try, Woche weſtward of the 
wall; ah incumbered wit] 
Sauer 1 heavy tarrigges con- 
"taining proviſions for the whole 
Army Furit A ir march, had 
thei force great) diminiſhed be- 

ey tcached the caemy. "Phe 

Ifta, on che other Hand, 
Palin intelligence of the IG 
army Ar him, / waitefl 
patiently on n frontiers, till 
the enem va a few days 
march of his camp, when he ſent 
out detachments of light horſe to 
fet fte to the pris; and lay waſte 
the country. He alſo diſtracted 
them, 


8 
them, day and night, with repeated 
alarms, which, together with want 
of proviſions, obliged them to re- 
tire with conſiderable loſs.- * fo 

This method of carrying on 
war, by waſting. the country, is 
very ancient among the Tartats, 
and practiſed by all of them from 
the Danube. eaſtward. This cir- 
cumſtance renders them a dreadful 
enemy to regular troops, who muſt 
thereby be deprived. of all ſubſi- 
ence, while the Tartars, havin 
always many ſpare horſes to kil 
and eat, are at no loſs for provi- 
ſions. | * Wh 
I have only, to add, that the 
Kontayſha mult be the ſame prince, 
who, in our European maps, is 
generally called the Great Cham 
of Tartary. As no Europeans 
travel through that country, theſe 
maps muſt be very erroneous. It 
is however to be expected, that 
the. Ruſſians will, in time, make a 
more compleat. diſcovery of the 
eaſtern parts of Afia. 

We. paſſed through many Tar- 
tar villages, and at. night lodged 
in one of their little uts, and 
watmed ourſelves at a d fire on 
rhe..hearth, - Theſe houſes conſiſt 
geaptally of one or two rooms, ac. 
targing. to the ability, of the land- 
Jerd. Near $9 the hearth is fixed 
an ixon kettle to dreſs the victualg. 
In one end of the apartment is 
placed a bench, about See 
Jaches high, de Ber road, 
covered with mats, c“ ſkins o wild 
-beaſts,, upon | which; all che amily 
fit by, day; and. fleeþ in the night. 
The walls are built of wood and 
moſs, conſiſting of large beams, 
laid one above another, with a 
layer of moſs between. every two 


beams. All the roofs are raiſed, 
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A ſquare hole is cut out for a wig, 


dow, and to ſupply the want of ng 
glaſs, a piece of ice is formed tg plent) 
fit the place exactly, which lets ig beafts 
a good light. Two or three plecez ſpring 
will laſt the whole winter, Thee come] 
Tartars are very heat and cleanly, of wh 
both in their perſons and, houſes, bitant 
They uſe no ſtoves, as the Ruſlians feth 
do. Near the houſe there is com- the fle 
monly a ſhade'fot the cattle. falt, 

BE YH and ar 
Of the Barabintzy,” or Tartan if The h 
3 Barbara. track 

| urſue: 
Here we laid in proviſions wich h 
for our journey over the Ban- tle dog 
ba; which fignifies, in the Tar. fatigue 
tar language, a marſhy plain, ſurface, 
Its inhabitants are 'a mixture of of the 
different Tartar tribes, called ha. night,! 
rabintzy, from the name of the enough 
country in which they live. They an anim 
are a poor miſerable people, veg llep, at 
treated as ſubjects both, by ancles, 
emperor and Kontayſha ; and o- become: 
bliged to pay à tribute, in fun One 
and ſkins of wild beaſts, to each. the fol! 
They have no griffin. nor cattle of confirm 
any kind, except a few rain: deer; boars, 
and ſubſiſt by hutiting and ſing in the n 
What fiſh they conſume not in tie « huntit 
ſummer, are dried and ſmoabel of a ſtag 
for their winter proviſions. They overtak1 
are 7107 of the *Mahometan and ſomewhs 
artly of the Kalmuck religion; it had ot 
but this difference cauſes no dil middle 
putes. n near this 
„ the laces through which ve and ſhey 
palled, che ambaſſador ſent for al ration of 
4 e hunters and ſportſmen, that bs terwards 
might Inquire what Kinds of gane fen; ar 
Sit beaſts were in thelr maker, j 
neighbourhood. Hunting 1 en altee 
employment of moſt of the Jong ſterling. 
fellows in this country 41 Fs — che 
ery profitable, as they ſe "corn, 
y 7 Rf * le, fl th 1 Kin . 


- 


{vx: to great advantage. We found 


f that this place produced great 
0 plenty both of game and wild 
0 beaſts, but few fables. In the 


ſpring, a number of elks and ſtags 
come hither, from the ſouth ; many 
of which are killed by the inha- 
bitants, both on account of their 
feſh and their hides, What of 
the fleſh is not conſumed freſh they 
falt., The hides: are very large, 
and are dw ofied into excellent butt, 
of The huntſman, having found the 
track of 'a ſtag upon the ſnow, 
purſues it upon his ſnow-ſhoes, 


"ns with his bow and arrows, and lit- 
n. tle dog, till the animal is quite 
at. fatigued: for, the ſnow on the 
in, ſurface, being melted by the heat 


of of the ſan,” and congealed, at 
Ba night, by the froſt, but not ſtrong 


the enough to bear the weight of ſuch 
hey an animal; he ſinks deep at every 
in lep, and the ſharp ice cuts his 
it ancles, and lames him; ſo that he 
o- becomes an eaſy prey to the hunter. 
furs One of theſe hunters told me 
ach, the following ſtory, which was 
le of confirmed by ſeveral of his neigh- 
er; boars, That, in the year 1713, 
lde. in the month of March, being out 
1. « hunting, he diſcoveted the track 
aked of a ſtag, which he purſued; at 
[hef overtakivg the animal, he was 
; and ſomew hat ſtartled, on obierving 
on; it had only one horn, tuck in the 
1 middle of its forehead. Being 
' near this village he drove it home, 
h ve and ſhewed it, to the great admi- 
or all ration of the ſpectators. He at- 
ut he terwards killed it, and eat the 
game fle; and ſold the horn to a comb- 
thei! maker, in the town of Tata, for 
s the ten alteene, about fiſteen pence 
youtg ſterling, 1 inquired carefully a- 
ind bout the ſhape and ſize of this 
| 4x unicorn, as I ſhall call it, and 


ws told it exactly reſembled 2 
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ſtag. The horn was of a browniſh 


about one archeen, or 
twenty-erght inches long; and 
twilled, ſrom the root, till within 
a finger's length of the top, where 
it was divided, like a fork, into 
two points very ſharp. | 

Baraba is really what its name 
ſignifes, an extenſive marſhy plain. 
It is generally full of lakes, and 
marſhy grounds, overgrown with 
tall woods of aſpin, alder, wil- 
lows, and other aquatics; par- 
ticularly many large birch-trees, 
having their bark as white and 
{mooth as paper. The lakes a- 
bound with various kinds af 
fiſhes ; ſuch as pikes, - perches, 
breams, eels, and, particularly, 
a fiſh, called karraſs, of au un- 
common bigneſs, and very fat. 
Theſe the inhabitants dry, in ſum- 
mer, for winter proviſions ; which 
are all the food to be found among 
them, I have eat of it often, 


and thought. it not diſagreeable. 


In winter, they uſe melted ſyow 
for water. They are very ho- 
pitable; and defire nothing, in re- 
turn of their civilities, but a little 
tobacco to ſmoke, and a dram af 
brandy, of which they are very 
fond, | The dreſs, both of men 
and women, confiſts of- long coats 
of ſheep-ſkins, which they get 
from the Ruſſians and Kalmucks, 
in exchange for. more valuable 
furs, As they wear. no other ap- 
parel, not eyen ſhirts, they are 
very naſty, Their huts are moſt 
miſerable hahitations, and ſunk 


about one half under ground. We 
were glad, however, to find them. 
as a baiting-place in ſuch a cold 


ſeaſon. 
The Barabintzy, like moſt of 


.the ancient natives of Siberia, have 


many conjurerts among them; 
whom 


\ 
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Shom they call ſhamans, and 
ſometi mes prieſts. Many of the 
female ſex alſo aſſume this cha- 
racter. The ſhamans are held in 
great eſteem by the people ; they 
pretend to , correſpondence with 
the ſhaytan, or devil; by whom, 
they ſay, they ere informed of all 
paſt and future events, at any 
diſtance of time or place. 
ambaſſador refolved to inquire 
Rrictly into the truth of many 
Krange ſtories, generally believed, 
concerning the thawans ; and ſent 
For all of fame, in that way; in 
the places through which we 
paſſed. + 

In Baraba, we went to viſit a 
famous woman of this charaQer, 
When we entered her houle, ſhe 
contiuued buſy about her domeſtic 
affairs, without almoſt taking any 
notice of her gueſts. However, 
after ſhe had ſmoked a pipe of to- 
bacco, and drunk a dram of bran- 
Ay, ſhe began to be more cheartul, 
Our people aſked her ſome trifling 
queſtions about their friends; but 
The pretended to be quite igno- 
rant, till (he got more tobacco, 
and ſome inconſiderable preſents ; 
when ſhe began to collect her con- 
zaring tools. Firſt, che brought 
the aytan; which is nothing but 
= piece of wood, wherein is cut 
ſomething reſembling a human 
head, adorned with many filk and 
woollen rags, of various colours; 
then, a ſmall drum, about a foot 
diameter, to which were fixed 
many braſs and iron rings, and 
bung round alſo with rags. She 
now began a diſmal tune, keeping 
time - with the drum, Which ſhe 
beat with a ſtick for that purpoſe; 
ſeveral of her neighbours, whom 
ſhe had previouſly called to her aſ- 
filtance, joined in the chorus. Bu- 


Our 
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ring this ſcene, which lafled ah 


a quarter of an hour, the legt , — 
ſhaytan,. or image, cloſe by he, 4 
ſelf, tuck up in a corner, Ti —— 
charm being now finiſhed, the cr * 3 
hired us to put our queſtions, Hy h 
anſwers were delivered very an jo 85 
fully, and with as much obſcuriy 4 
and ambiguity, as they could have hls: 
been given by any oracle, Se th 4 
was a young woman, and ver; __ 
handſome. cover u 
Of the Tenguh Sm 
We continued our jaurnen, (or ha 
ſeveral days, along the Tongue like * 
We found, now and then, little brandy 
villages, or ſiugle houſes, on the have: ge 
banks. One day we chanced u nin dee 
meet a prodigioos flock of hares, con ſiſls 
all as wnite as the fnow on which The 8 
they waiked. I ſpeak within ton bodied 
paſs hen | ſay there were above The ** 
five or fix hundred of them, They aud virtu 
were coming don the river, very of the me 
deliberately, on a ſmall path, wreaths.” 
their own making, cloſe to the chins; i 
beaten road. Ag" ſoon as they fas ſembling 
us, all of them run into the woods reachi 
without ſeeming much fright eye to the 
ened. I am informed that wie in their i 
hares travel to the ſouth, in aut parts with 
greater flocks than this, eren them wit 
ſpring, and return in avtuml, whereof 
when the rivers are froren and the perſon liv 
ſaow falls. In moſt of the villages i (warthy 
we found plenty of this fort o. fo flat as t 
venifon; the inhabitants, howert), but their « 
value it but little; for they cats! are 
theie hares more on account 0 with any 
their ſkins, of which they nabe worſhip th 
conſiderable profits, than der have many 
fleſh, | | Who | diffe 
The Torguſy, ſo called cn formerly de 
the name of the river, wo I hers, wh 
along its banks, are the poſeni telling far 
of the ancicyt inhabitants of 5+ lamans at 
N 2 Vor. = 
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betia, and differ in language, man- 
ners, and dreſs, and even in their 

ons and ſtature, from all the 
other tribes of theſe people I have 
had occaſion to ſee. 
no houſes, where they remain for 
any time, but fange through the 
woods, and along rivers, at plea- 
ſure; and, wherever they come, 
they erect a few ſpars, inclining to 
one another at the top; theſe they 
cover with pieces of birchen bark, 
ſewed together, leaving a hole at 
the top to let out the ſmoke. The 
fre is placed in the middle. They 
are very civil and tractable, and 
like to ſmoke tobacco, and drink 
brandy. About their huts they 
have: generally a good ſtock of 
nin-deer, in which all their wealth 


4a able: 


They have 


The men are tall 
bodied; brave, and very honeſt.” 
The women are of 'a middle ſize, 
I have ſeen many 
of the men with oval figures, like 
wreaths, on their foreheads and 
chins ; and ſometimes a figure, re- 
ſembling the branch of a tree, 
reaching from the corner of the 
eye to the mouth. Theſe are made, 
in their infancy, by pricking the 
parts with a "needle, and rubbin 
them with charcoal, the marks 
whereof © remain as long as the 
| Their complexion 
u fwarthy. © Their faces are not 
ſo flat as thoſe of the Kalmucks, 
but their countenances more open. 
They are altogether unacquainted 
with any kind of literature, and 
worſhip the ſan and moon. 
have many ſhamans amon 
who differ little from 
formerly deſcribed. | I was told of 
others, whoſe abilities in fortune- 
telling far exceeded theſe” of the 
n at this place, but they hair 25 


lived far northward. They can- 
not bear to ſleep in a warm room, 
but retire to their huts, and lie 
about the fire on ſkins of wild 
beaſts, It is ſurpriſing how theſe 
creatures can ſuffer the very piere- 
ing cold in theſe parts, 

The women are dreſſed in a fur- 
gown, reaching below the knee, 
and tied about the waiſt with a 
girdle. This girdle is about three 
inches broad, made of deer's ſkin, 
having the hair curiouſly ſtitched 
down and ornamented ; to which 
is faſtened, at each fide, an iron 
ring, that ſerves to carry a tobacco- 
pipe, and other trinkets of ſmall 
value. Their gowns are alſo 
ſtitched down the breaſt, and a- 
bout the neck. Their long black 
hair is plaited, and tied about 
their heads, above which they 
wear a ſmall fur- cap, which is be- 
coming enough. Some of them 
have ſmall ear- rings. Their feet 
are dreſſed in buſkins, made of 
deer-ſkins, which reach to the 
knee, and are tied about the an- 
cles with a thong of leather. 

The drefs of the men is very 
ſimple, and ſit for action. It con- 
ſiſts of a ſhort jacket, with nar- 
row fleeves, made of deer's ſkin, 
having the fur outward; trouſers 
and hoſe of the fame kind of ſkin, 
both of one piece, and tight to 
the limbs. They have beſides a 
piece of fur, that covers the breaſt 
and ſtomach, which is hung about 
the neck with a thong of leather. 
This, for the moſt] part, is neatly 
: ſtitched and ornamented by their 
wives, Round their heads they 
have a ruff; made of the tails of 
ſquirrels, to preſerve the tips of 
the ears from the cold. There is 
nothing on the crown, but the 
which hangs in a 

+ long 
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backs. 7 | 
Their arms are a bow aud fave- 
ral ſorts of arrows, according to 
the different kinds of game they 
intend to hunt. The arcows are 
carried, in a quiver, on their 
backs, and the bow always in 
their left hand, Beſides theſe, 
they have a ſhort lance, and a lit- 
tle hatchet. Thus accoutred, they 
are not afraid to attack the ſiexceſt 
creature in the woods, even the 
ſtrongeſt bear; for they are ſtout 
men, and dexterous archers, In 
winter, which is the ſeaſon for 
kynting wild bealts, . they travel 
on what are called. ſnow ſhoes, 
without which it wobld be im- 
poſſible to make their way through 
the deep ſnow. Theſe are made 
of a very thin piece of light wood, 
about 2 feet long, and five or, 
fx. inches broad, anclining to @ 
point . before, and ſquare behind. 
In the middle is fred a thong. 
through which the feet are put. 
On theſe ſhoes a perſon may walk 
ſafely over the deepeſt ſnow; for 
＋ weight will got ſink them 
above an inch; theſe however can 
only be uſed. on plams. They 
have æ different kind for aſcending 
hills, with the ſkins of feals glued 
to the boards, having the hair in- 
ined backwards, which prevents 
e ſliding of the ſhoes ; ſo that 
they can aſcend a hill very eaſily ; 
and, in deſcending,, they ſlide 
downwards. at à great rate. 


very numerous; but is, of late, 
much a 

x. It is remarkable, that they 
2 nothing. of this diſtemper, 


them. They are ſo much. afrai 
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long plaited lock behind their 


The nation of the Tonguſy was 
miniſhed. by the ſmall- 


till the Ruſſians arrixed among 
of this, diſeaſe, chat, if any one 
7 L 


— — — — 


of a family is ſeized with it, the 
reſt immediately make the patiey 
2 little hut, and fet by him fone 
water and ViQuals ; then, pack. 
ig up every thing, they march 
to the windward, each carrying 
an earthen pot, with burging coal 
in it, and makiag à dreadful la- 
mentation as they go along. They 
never reviſit the fck, till they 
think the danger paſt. If the per. 
ranch of a tree, to which he is 
tied with ſtrong: wythes, to pre« 
vent his falling. { 
When they: ge 2 hunting into 
the” woods, they carry with then 
no provifions ; but depend entirely 
on what they are to catch. They 
eat every animal that comes in 
their way, even a bear, fox, or 
wolf. The ſquirrels are reck 
delicate food : but the ermins 
have ſuch a ſtrong rank taſte and 
ſmell, that nothing but ſtarring 
can. oblige them to eat their fleſh, 
When à Tongufe kills an elk or 
deer, he never moves from-the 
place, till he has eat it up, unleß 
he happens to be tear his family ; 
ip which gaſe, he carries part of it 
home. He is never at à loſs for 
fire, having always. a tiader- bon 
about him; it this ſhould bappen 
to be wanting, he kindles a fire by 
rubbing two pieces of wood again 
each wn They eat nothing 120, 
but in great extremity. _ 
The ſables are not caught inthe 
ſame manner as other animal 
The far is fo tender, that the leaf 
mark of an arrow, or ruffling 
the hair, ſpoils the ſale of the kin 
In hunting them they only uſe 
little dog, and a net. When 
hunter finds the track of a {able 
upon the ſnow, be follows it, on 
heps, for two or dee df. 


world, \ 
ſemble a 
liſtance 


great a3 i 


the poor animal, quite tired, takes 
reſuge in ſome tall tree; for it 
can climb like a eat; the hunter 
then ſpreads his net around the 
wee, and makes a fire ; the fable; 


22 * 


— 
* 


1 


w bnable to endure the ſmoke, im- 
3 nediately deſcends, and is caught 
„ae net. 1 have been told, by 
hey ome of theſe hunters, that, when 
þ hard pinched with hunger, on ſach 
1 long chaces, they take two thin 
a boards, one of which they apply 
ob to the pit of the ſtomach, and the 


other to the back oppoſite to it 
the extremicies of theſe boards are 
tied with cords, which are drawn 
tighter by degrees, and prevent 
their feeling the cravings of hun- 


Ne I have obſerved, that 
the Tonguſy, in general, worſhap 
the ſun and moon, there are many 
exceptions to this obſervation. I 
have found intelligent people a- 
mong them, who believed there 
vas a being ſuperior to both ſun 
aud moon; and who created them 
and all the world. 

I ſhall only remark farther, that 
rom all the accounts I have heard 
and read of the natives of Cana- 
da, there is no nation in the 
world, which they ſo much re- 
ſemble as the Tongufians. The 
between them is nat ſo 
preat a3 15 commonly imagined. 


Of the Baraty. 


Here we found another tribe of 
the natives of Siberia, ho differ, 
in. ome particulars, from all thoſe 
| have formerly deſcribed, They 
je called by the Ruſſians Bratſky, 

but dy themſelves Buraty. They 
live in tents all the year; and, 
baving large focks of theep, and 
many cows and horſes, they re- 
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35 
move from place to place, as the- 
convenience of grazing requires. 
Their language has a great affinity 
to that of the Kalmacks ; and 
they have prieſts among them 
who can read and write that lan- 
guage. As fo their dreſs, and 
manner of life, I could obſerve 
little difference between them and 
the Kalmucks on the Volga; and 
therefore conclude they have both 
deſcended from the ſame original. 
Their faces, however, are aot quite 
ſo flat as thoſe of the Kalmucks 
their noſes being ſomewhat higher, 
and their countenances more open. 

The Buraty aze ſtout attive 
men, but hate all kiad of la- 
bour. For, though they have the 
example of the Ruſlians plough- 
ing and ſowing their ground, and 
living plentifully an the produce 
of this rich and fertile foil, they 
chuſe ftiil to live it their tents, and 
tend their flocks, oa which their 
ſubſiſtenee entirely ds. 

The chief exerciſe of the men 
is hunting and riding. They have 
a good breed of ſaddle- horſes ; 
and their horned cattle are very 
large. Theit ſheep. have broad 
tails, and their mutton is excellent. 
They have alſo great abundahce of 
goats, For all theſe animals they 
make no proviſion of fodder ; but 
leave them to feed in the open fields 
When the ſnow, falls to a great 
depth, which ſeldom happens in 
theſe parts, they drive them ſouth- 
ward to rifing grounds, where 
little ſnow lies. 

Their arms are bows and ar- 
rows, laaces and ſabres; all of 
which are uſed on horſe-back ; for, 
like the Kalmueks, they have no 
infantry. They are dexterpus ar- 
chers, and {kilful horſemen. /_ 

| Theſe people were formerly ſub- 
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ject to a prince of the Mongalls ; 
but now live very quietly under 
the Ruſſian government. They 
are at preſent. a very numerous 
people, reaching towards the eaſt 
and ſouth of the Baykall lake; 
and are penerally reckoned very 
honeſt and fincere. 
As to their dreſs, the men wear 
a coat, or rather gown, of ſheep- 
ſkins, girt about the middle, in all 
ſeaſons ; a ſmall round cap, faced 
with fur, having à taſſel of red 
fitk at the top; which, together 
with a pair of drawers and boots, 
makes up the whole of their appa- 
rel. The womens dreſs is nearly the 
ſame ; only their gowns are plaited 
abodt the waiſt, and hang down 
like a perticoat. The married wo- 
men have their hair hanging in two 
Jocks, one on each fide of the head, 
drawn through two iron rings to 
prevent its floating on the breaſt ; 
and looking very like a tye-wig. 
Round their forehead they wear a 
hoop of poliſhed iron, made faſt 
behind; and on their head a ſmall 
round cap, faced with fur, and 
embroidered, in their faſhion, to 
diſtinguiſh it from ' thoſe of the 
men. 
the ſame manner; only, their hair 
is all plaited, hanging in ſeparate 
Jocks round their head, and is as 
black as a raven; ſome of them 
have good complexions. Both the 
men and women are courteous in 
their behaviour. I ſhould like 
them much better if they were a 
little more cleanly, Both their 
zerſons and tents are extremely 
aſty, from their afing only ſkins 
to preſerve them from the cold; 
on "theſe they "fit; or lie, round a 
little fire, in their tents, -- 
The religion of the Buraty 
ſeems to be the ſame with that of 


* ae 


The maids are drefied in 
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the Kalmucks, which is down. 
right paganiſm of the groſſeſt kind. 
They talk indeed of an almighty 
and good being, who created 2 
things, whom they call Burchur; 
but ſeem bewildered, in obſcure 
and fabulous notions, Concerning 


his nature and government, They 


have two high prieſts, to whon 
they pay great reſpect; one iz 
called Delay-Lama, the other Ku. 
tuchtu. Of. theſe prieſts I ſhall 
have an opportunity to give ſont 
account afterwards, 

In paſſing the tents of the Bu. 
raty, I often obſerved a long pole; 
whereon was hung, by the horns, 
the head and ſkin of a ſheep. On 
enquiring the reaſon of this ap- 
pearance, I was told that the ai. 
mal, whoſe head and ſkin theſe 
were, had been flain, and offered 


in facrifice, to the God who pro- 


tected their flocks and herds. [ 
could obſerve no images among 
them, except ſome. relics giver 
them by their prieſts, which they 
had from the Delay-Lama; thele 
are commonly hang up in a corner 
of their tents, — — 2 
bout their necks, by way of u 
amulet, to preſerve them from mis 
fortunes. 


Of a Buraiſky Shaman, or Cami. 


We were entertained with a f- 
mous Buratſky ' ſhaman, who uu 
alſo a lama, or prieſt, and # 
brought from a great diſtance. 
theſe ſhamans make a great noiſe 
in this part of the world, anda 
believed, by the ignorant volgh 
to be inſpired, I ſhall give ow 
account of the behaviour of th 
one, in particular, by which l 
will appear that the whole » ® 
5 " 
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He was introduced to the am- 
baſſador by the commandant, ac- 
companied by ſeveral chiefs of his 
own tribe, who treat him with 
great reſpect. He was a man of 
about thirty years of age, of a 
grave aſpect and deportment. At 
his introduction he had a cup of 
| brandy preſented -to him, which 
N. he drank, but refuſed any more. 

After ſome converſation, he was 
defired to exhibit ſome ſpecimen 
of his art; but he replied, he 


Bu. could do nothing in a Ruſſian 
ale; houſe ; becauſe there were ſome 
= images of ſaints, which prevented 
On his ſucceſs. The performance was 
. therefore adjourned to a Buratſky 
; ok tent in the ſuburbs. Accordingly, 
theſe in the evening, we went to the 
Fored place appointed, where we found 
pro the ſhaman, with ſeveral of his 
Lud companions, round a little fire, 
mong imoking tobacco; but no women 
pixen among them, We placed our- 
— they ſelves on one fide of the tent, 
 thel leaving the other ſor him and 
bom his countrymen, After ſitting a- 
nes + bout half an hour, the ſhaman 
of u placed himſelf croſs-legged upon 
n fi the floor, cloſe by a few burning 


coals upon the Hearth, with his 
face towards his companions z 
then he took two ſticks, about 
four ſeet long each, one in each 
hand, and began to ſing a diſmal 
tune, beating time with the ſticks ; 
all his followers joined in the 
chorus. During this part of the 
performance, he turned and diſ- 
tarted his body into many dif- 
ferent poſtures, till, at lait, he 
Wrought himſelf up to ſuch a de- 
Fre of fury that he foamed at 
ie mouth, and his eyes looked 
red and ſtaring, He now ſtarted 
p on his legs, and fell a dan- 
He, like one GifiraRted, till he 
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trode out the fire with his bare 
feet. Theſe unnatural motions 
were, by the vulgar, attributed 
to the operations of a divinity ; 
and, in truth, one would 2lmoſt 
have imagined. him poſſeſſed by 
ſome demon. After being quite 
ſpent with dancing, .he retired 
to the door of the tent, and gave 
three dreadful ſhrieks, by which, 
his companions ſaid, he called the 
demon to direct him in anſwering 
ſuch queſtions as ſhould be pro- 
poſed. He then returned, and fat 
down in great compoſure, telling 
he was ready to reſolve any queſt- 
ion that might be aſked. Several 
of our people put queſtions in 
abundance ; all which he anſwered 
readily, but in fuch ambiguous 
terms that nothing could be made 
of them. He now performed ſeve- 
ral legerdemain tricks; ſuch as 
ſtabbing himſelf with a knife, and 
bringing it up at his mouth, 
running himſelf through with a 
ſword, and many others too tri- 
fling to mention, In ſhort, no- 
thing is more evident than that 
theſe ſhamans are a parcel of jug- 
glers, who impoſe on the ignorant 
and credulous vulgar, i 


Of a Burarfty 7 ea-drinking. 


Our horſes having. ſwam the 
river, we went into one of the 
Buratſky tents, till they were 
dried. The hoſpitable landlady 
immediately ſet — kettle on the 
fire, to make us ſome tea; the 
extraordinary cookery of which I 
cannot omit deſcribing. After 

lacing a lar - rok kercls over the 

re, he took care to wipe it very 
clean-with a horſe's tail, that hung 
in a corner of the tent for that 
purpoſe; then the water was put 
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into it, and, ſoon after, ſome coarſe 
ohea tea, which is got from 
hina, and a little ſalt. When 
near boiling, ſhe took a large 
braſs ladle and toſſed the tea, till 
the liquor turned very brown. It 
Was now taken off the fire, and, 
after ſubſiding a little, was poured 
clear into another veſſel. * The 
kettle being wiped clean with the 
orſe's tail, as before, was again 
t upon the fire. The miſtreſs 
now prepared a paſte, of meal 
and freſh butter, that hung in a 
kin near the horſe's tail, which 
was put into the ' tea-kettle and 
fried. Upon this palte the tea 
| was again poured ; to which was 
added ſome good thick cream, 
2 out of a clean ſheep's 7 
ich hung upon a peg among the 
other hives. The dl was _ 
employed, for the ſpace of fix 
minutes, when the tea, being re- 
moved from the fire, was allowed 
to ſtand a while in order to cool. 
The landlady now took ſome 
wooden cups, which held about 
half a pint each, and ſerved her 
tea to all the company, The prin- 
cipal advantage of this tea 1s, that 
it both fatishes hunger and quench- 
es thirſt. I thought it not diſa- 
reeable ; but ſhould have liked 
it mueh better had it been prepared 
in a manner a little more cleanly. 
Our bountiful hoſtcſs, however, 
gave us a hearty welcome; and, 
as theſe people know not the uſe 
of money, there was nothing to 
pay for our entertainment, We 
only made her a preſent of a little 
tobacco to ſmoke, of which theſe 
people are very Tond, I have 
myen” this receipt with a view that 
me European ladies may improve 
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Of the Mongall Tartar, 


rinc 
The Mongalls are a numeroy - Tt 
people, and occupy a large exten galia 
of country, from this place to the relide 
Kallgan, which ſignifies the ever. the 
laſting Wall, or the great wall The | 
of China, From this wall they near + 
tretch themſelves northward 2 


far as the river Amoor ; and fron 
the Amoor, weſtward, to the Bay. 
kall ſea; where they border with 


the territories of the Kontayſha, uld 
or prince of the black Kalmucks, authori 
On the ſouth, they are bounded ple; b 
by a nation called Tonguts, among expedi, 
whom the Delay- Lama has his re- empero 
dence. One may eaſily imagine, obſerve 
from the valt Res. 4 of land which It is, 
the Mangalls occupy, that they valt don 
muſt be very numerous; eſpecially, is not fa 
when it is conſidered, that they be ſeen, 
liven a healthy climate, and have prince 
been engaged in no wars, fincs ſtantly i 
they were conquered, partly by the their cat! 
Ruſſians on the welt, and partly convenie 
by. the Chineſe on the caſt; to Theſe 
whom all theſe ple are nov themely, 
tributaries. In former times tho ging the 
Mongalls were troubleſome neigh- bat are C 
bours to the Chineſe, aganl of their 
whoſe incurſions the great wall deceſſarie 
was built. p 90s 
Kamhi, the preſent emperor 1ent an 
China, was the fri who ſabdued Vhich, I 
theſe hardy Tartars 3 which bv 4 ns 
mat 


effected more by kiud _ and 
humanity than by his ſword; for 
theſe people are great lovers 

liberty, The ſame gentle teen 
ment hath been obſerved by de 
Ruſſians, towards thoſe of then 
who are their ſubjects. And the] 
themſelves confeſs, that, ond 
the protection of theſe two might 
emperors, they enjoy more 1 
berty, and live at ware cal ry 
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they formerly did under their own 


rinces. 
4 The preſent prince of Mon- 
galia is called Tuſh-du-Chan, and 
refides about fix days journey, to 
the ſouth-eaſt, - from Selinginſſey. 
The place is called Urga, and 1s 
near to where the Kutuchtu, or 
high prieſt, inhabits, When the 
Mongalls ſubmitted themſelves to 
the emperor of China, it was a- 
, that the Tuſh-du-Chan 
uld ſtill maintain the name and 
authority of a prince over his peo- 
ple; but undertake no war, nor 
expedition, without conſent of the 
emperor; which has ſtrictly been 
obſerved ever fince. 

It is remarkable, that, in all the 
alt dominions of Mongalia, there 
is not ſo much as a ſingle houſe to 
be cen. All the people, even the 
prince and high prieft, live con- 
ſtantly in tents j and remove, with 
their catle, from place to place, as 
conveniency requires. 

Theſe people do not trouble 
themſelves with ploughing, or dig- 
ging the ground in any faſhion ; 
but are content with the produce 
of their. flocks. Satisfied with 
deceſſaries, without aiming at ſu- 
perfſuities, they purſue the moſt 
ancient and fimple manner of life ; 
which, I muſt confeſs, I think 
very pleaſant in ſuch a mild and 
ay climate. * . 

From the river. Volga, to the 
vall of China, there are three 
fret Tartar princes ; the Ayulca- 
Chan, the Kontayſha, and the 
Tath-du-Chun. Fheſe chree migh- 
J naions have almoſt the ſame 


— 2 — fame manner. R 
auly de percived, by caſting 
— res 


# unitory theſe prinoes poſſeſs, 


tries; and, at his departure, gave 


fares, religion, and language: 


whoſe ſubjects go by the general 
name of Kalmucks, Few languages 


can carry a traveller over a greater 
extent of country than that of the 
Kalmucks. With the Arat ic, in- 
deed, a perſon may travel through 
many places of the eaſt; from E- 
gypt to the court of the Great 
Mogul; but, with the IIlyric, he 
can travel much further than with 
either of the former; viz. from 
the gulf of Venice to the outmoſt 
boundaries of Kamtzarſky ; for the 
Ruſſian is a dialect of the Illyric. 
The greateſt part of Mongalia 
is one continued waſte ; except 
the places along the Amoor, and 
towards the Ruſfan borders on the 
weft. The foil alſo, to the ſouth, 


from RT. is exceeding 
fines and c e, by proper cu 
ture, of p ing grain of ſeve- 
ral ſorts. a 


Of the Kutuchtu High Prigſ, er 
Lama, of the Mongall Tartars. , 


The fame officer, who carried 
the ambaſſador”s letter to the prince 
of Mongalia at Urga, was ordered 
to preſent his compliments to the 
Kutuchta, or high prieſt; who is a 
near relation of che prince, . He 
received the officer a vety friend- 


ly manner, deſired him to fit down 


in his preſence ; an hotaour granted 
to very few, ambaſſudors, 
and pilgrims from remote coun 


him a of ſome inconſid ers- 
ble things; particalarly, a few 
pieces of Chineſe fils. . 
cannot leave this venerable 
perſonage, withoat taking ſome 
notice of him. I ſWwalt therefore 
relate 4 few- things eohcerni 
him, among thouſands more i 
D 4 culous, 
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40 
'eulous, which the people in this 
country tell and believe. x 
This extraordinary man aſſumes 
to himſelf the character of omni- 
ſcience, which is the interpretation 
of the word Kutuchtu; and the 
eople are taught to believe that 
2 really knows all things, paſt, 
preſent, and future. As bis intel- 
ligence, by means of his lamas, is 
very extenſive, he is eaſily able to 
impoſe on the vulgar in this parti- 
cular. They alſo believe that he 
is immortal; not that his body 
lives always; but that his ſou], 
upon the decay of an old one, im- 
mediately tranſmigrates into ſome 
_ : Young human body; which, by 
certain marks, the lamas diſcover 
to be animated by the ſoul of the 
Kutuchtu, and he is accordingly 
treated as high prieſt. J 
When the ſpirit of the Kutuchtu 
has taken poſſeſſion of a new body, 
that 1s, in plain Engliſh, when he 
1s dead, the lamas are immediately 
employed to diſcover in what part 
of the world this wonderful perſon 
is regenerated, or born again, as 


they expreſs it. They need, how- - 


ever, go to no great diſtance to find 
bim; for the affair being previouſ- 
Iy concerted among the chief la- 
mas, they ſoon determine the 
choice of a ſucceſſor; who general- 
Iy happens to be a young boy, 
that has been well inſtructed how 
to behave on that occaſion. When 
à ſucceſſor is pretended to be found, 
A company of lamas are ſent to ex- 
amine the mattet, who carry alon 
with them many toys, ſuch as (1 
ſilver bells, and things of that na- 

ture, which belonged to the former 
Kutuchtu, intermixed with others 
#$hat did note. All theſe are laid 
before the child, who picks out 
| $hings.a5.belonged to his pre- 
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deceſſor, and diſcovers the greatef 
fondneſs for them ; but rejects, 
with diſguſt, whatever is not ze. 
nuine. | Beſides: this trial, fone 
queſtions are put to him, relatize 
to wars,. or remarkable events, in 
his former ſtate; all which are zu. 
ſwered to the ſatisfaction of the 
conclave. Whereupon he is uns. 
nimouſly declared to be the fel. 
ſame Kutuchtu, is conducted with 
great pomp and ceremony to Ui 
and . in the tent of the high 
rieſt. 1 2 2 32 
— Till the new Kutuchtu arrives 
at a certain age, he is entirely u- 
der the government of the lama; 
and few are permitted to ſee him, 
except at a great diſtance, and even 
then it is not eaſy ta get acceſi to 
him. It may ſeem ſurprifng, that, 
in ſo numerous an aſſembly of ls 
mas, no intrigues ſhould be carned 
on, nor diſputes ariſe, among the 
electors, (AN is conducted without 
noiſe or contention, It is however 
imagined, that the authority of the 
prince greatly contributes to thei 
unanimity. | | 
The Mongalls relate, that thei 
Kutuchtu has now lived fourtem 
generations, and renews his age & 
very moon; for, at the new moot, 
he appears like a. youth; when be 
is full, like a full-grown man; but 
when near the change, he is an dl 
man with grey hairs. . © 
Wbat they call the Urga is ts 
court, or the place where the pra 
and high prieſt reſide ; who are it 
ways encamped at nc great diana 
from. one another. They hare & 
eral -thouſand tents about then 
which are removed from time l 
me. The Urga is moch i 
| quented by merchants from Chick 
and Ruſſia, and other places; 
all trade is carried pn by _ 


without money of any kind. The 
Chineſe bring hither ingots of 
ge. gold, damaſks, and other ſilk and 
"me cotton ſtaffs, tea, and ſome porce- 
lain; which are generally of an 
inferior quality, and proper for 
ſuch a market. The Ruſſian com- 


1. 

the modities are chiefly furs of all ſorts. 
ung. Khubarb is the principal article 
ſelf. which is exchanged for theſe goods, 
with great quantities whereof are pro- 
rei duced in this country, without any 


culture. The Mongalls gather and 
dry it in autumn; and bring it to 
this market, where it is bought up, 
at an eaſy rate, both by the Ruſſian 
and Chineſe merchants. 


him, The Kutuchtu and his lamas are 
| even all clothed in yellow, and no lay- 
els to man is allowed to wear this colour, 
, that, except the prince. This mark of 
of la- diſtinction makes them known and 
-arried reſpected every where. They alſo 


wear about their necks a ſtring of 
beads, which are uſed in ſaying 
their prayers. + The Mongalls be- 
lieve in, and worſhip, one Al- 
mighty Creator of all things. 
They hold that the Kutuchtu is 
God's vicegerent on earth; and 
that there will be a ſtate of future 
rewards and- puniſhments. 

The following relation, which I 
had from a Ruſſian merchant, to 
whom the . thing happened, will 
ſhow the methods taken by theſe 
lamas, to maintain the dignity and 
character of their mighty high 
prieſt, This merchant had gone 
to the Urga, with an intention to 
trade with the Chineſe. 
he was at this place, ſome pieces 


tent, He made a complaint to 
lome of the lamas, with whom he 
was acquainted; and the matter 
vas ſoon brought before the Ku- 
tachtu, who immediately ordered 
Proper ſteps to be taken with a 
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41 
view to find out the thief. The 
affair was conducted in this un- 
common manner; one of the la- 
mas took a bench with four feet, 
which ſeems to have been of the 
conjuring kind ; after turning it, 
ſeveral times, in different direc- 
tions, at laſt it pointed directly tu 
the tent where the ſtolen goods lay 
concealed. The lama now mount- 
ed aſtride on the bench, and ſoon 
carried it, or, as was commonly 
believed, it carried him to-the ve- 
ry tent; where he ordered the da- 
maſk to be produced. The de- 


mand was directly complied with; 


for it is in vain, in ſuch caſes, to 
offer any excuſe, 

I ſhall now ſubjoin a few obſer- 
vations .on the Delay-Lama, or 
prieſt of the deſert, who is reckon- 
ed ſtill ſuperior to the Kutuchtu. 
He lives about a month's journey 
to the ſouth-eaſt of this place, a- 
mong a people called the Ton- 
guts, who uſe a different language 
from the Kalmucks. I am inform- 
ed that the religion of the Ton- 
guts is the ſame with that of the 
Mongalls; that they hold theſame 
opinions with reſpect to the tranſ- 
migration of the Delay-Lama, as 
the Mongalls do about the Ku- 
tuchtu, and that he is elected in 
the ſame manner, What appears 
moſt ſurpriſing is, that theſe two 
mighty Lamas keep a good corre- 
ſpondence, and never encroach on 
one another's 383 The 
word delay ſignifies either the ſea, 
or a great plain, ſuch as this prieft 
inhabits, 


of damaſk were ſtolen out of his 


Of as Interview, and Hunting 
Match with a Mongall Baityr, or 
Hero. 


A chief, named Tayſha, of thoſe 
Mongalls who are ſubjects of his 
ma- 
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majeſty, came to pay his reſpeQs 
to the ambaſſador, who gave him 
a friendly reception, and kept him 
to dinner. He was a merry old 
man, near fourſcore, but fo vigo- 
rous, that he could mount a horſe, 
with as much agility as many 
young men, He was accompanied 
with five ſons, and many attend- 
ants, who treated him with equal 
reſpect as a king; and even his 
ſons would not fit down in his pre+ 
ſence, till he defired them. I con- 
ſeſs it gave me great pleaſure to ſee 
the decency with which they be- 
haved. One of our company, a 
pretty fat man, aſked the Tay ſha 
what he ſhould do in order to be 
as lean as he was. The old man 
replied in theſe few words, Eat 
leis, and work more: a ſaying 
worthy of Hippocrates himſelf. In 
his youth he had been engaged in 
many battles with the Chineſe, 
whom he held in great contempt. 
As he was a keen ſportſman, the 
ambaſſador made an appointment 
with him for a grand hunting 
mateh. After which he and his re- 
tinge returned to their tents, 
The Tayſka-Batyr arrived, in 


con nce of his appointment 


with the ambaſſador, and brought 
along with him three hundred 
men, well mounted for the chace. 
This old eman had the appel- 
lation of Batyr; a — re- 

& the s. It fig- 
— 5 — only 
on thoſe who have ſignaliaed them- 
ſelves, their con and con- 
duct, in the field of battle. Befides 
theſe Mongalls, we carried with us 
fifty of out Coffacks, and our 
tents, 2s we propoſed to be abroad 


ſome days. 


Early on the 6th, we-took our 
way to the eaſtward, over high 


—  — — 
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hills, and through tall woods, hy. all t 
ing almoſt no underwood to incom. befor 
mode the horſes, or interrupt ou order 
view ; which made it very pleaſam we þ 
After riding a few miles, the Tay. large 
ſha, being maſter of the chace, or. bucks 
dered his men to'extend their lines, befide 
The Tayſha and we were in the Th 
center; and often ſaw the be di 
paſs us, purſued by the horſemen, who b 
at fall — without the lea ſome « 
noiſe, but the whiſtling of arrow, broili: 
The horſes, being accuſtomed to bread, 
this kind of fport, follow the game which, 
as a greyhound does a hare ; ſo that aned v 
the riders lay the bridles on their ſha's fl 
necks, and attend to nothing but ces, 21 
their bows and arrows. One may bit of « 
eaſily imagine the exquiſite enter. very p 
tainment, in ſeeing ſeveral of theſe bled ne 
horſemen in purſuit of an elk or freſh c; 
ſtag through the valleys. When ed on y 
the animal is driven from the for we | 
woods, it flies, for fafety, to the went to 
neareſt rocks. Some of theſe cres diverſio 
tures are nearly as large, ad 
fifong, as the horſes that hunt Our aut 
them. The ſtags are of two kinds; count 
one called zuber, the ſame with the Meng, 
German crownhtrſh, but — graſs 
larger. The zuber is large 21 of the, 
beautiful, and carries its head al 4 
moſt upright as it runs; which The | 
prevents its horns being entanglel and, as 
with branches of trees. There at would, 
none of them in Ruſſia, nor even excellent 
Siberia, except about the Baykal et on fire 
lake, and eaſtward from it; tt pring, « 
places farther to the borth being time 
too cold for them. _ elk u running | 
larger than the ſtag, ronger ing its fl 
made; having alſo long branch) perhaps 
horns, but a little flat. ts progre 
Tired with ſport, we leſt ii mer of | 
hills in the afternoon, and em wofty of 
down into a fine valley, where ad crack 


itched our tents, near 2 PF 
— The Tayſha then onde 
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v. all the dead game to be brought 
M- before him, and ranged- in proper 
W order, We found, that, this day, 
a1 we had killed no leſs than five 
ay. large elks, four tags, a dozen roe- 
05. bucks, ſeveral wolves and foxes, 


befides fawns and hares. 

The Tayſha cauſed the game to 
be divided among the huntſmen ; 
who began immediately to drels it, 
ſome of them by boiling, others by 
broiling, and eat it without either 
bread, or ſalt, The tails of the ſtags, 
which, by theſe people, are reck- 


ſha's ſhare, He cut them into li. 
ces, and eat them raw. I eat a 
bit of one of them, and thought it 
yery palatable, The taſte reſem- 
bled nothing ſo much as that of 
freſh caviare. After we had feaſt- 
ed on variety of excellent veniſon, 
for we had no other proviſions, we 
went toreſt, well ſatisfied with the 
diverſion of the day, | 


Our author gives the following ac- 
count of the cuſtom among /t the 
Mengall Tartars, of fetting the 
graſs on fire, in the vaſt plains 
of their country, . 


The graſs is rank and thick, 
and, as the ſeaſon is very dry, 
would, with little labour, make 
excellent hay, This graſs is often 
let on fire, by the Mongalls, in the 
ſpring, during high winds, - At 

times it burns moſt furiouſly, 
running like wild-fire, and ſpread- 
wp its flames to the diſtance of 
peidaps ten or twenty miles, till 

" progreſs is interrupted by ſome 
mer or barren hill. The impe- 
tuoſity of theſe flames, their ſmoke 
ad crackling noiſe, cannot eaſily 

conceived by thoſe who have 
Wt gen them, When any perſon 


cned very delicate, fell to the Tay- 
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finds bimſelf to the leeward of 
them, the only method, by which 
he can ſave himſelf from their fury. 
is to kindle immediately the graſs 
where he ſtands, and follow his 
own fire, For this purpoſe, every 
perion is provided with flints, fteet, 
and tinder. The reaſon why the 
Mongalls ſet fire to the graſs is to 
procure early paſture for their cat- 
tle. The ashes, left upon the 
ground, fink into the earth at the 
melting of the ſnow, and prove an 
excellent manure; ſo that the graſs, 
in the ſpring, riſes on the lands, 
which have been prepared in this 
manner, as thick as a field of wheat, 
Caravans, travellers with merchan- 
diſe, but eſpecially armies, never 
encamp upon this rank graſs. And 
there are ſeveral inftances of conſi- 
derable bodies of men being put 
in confugon, and even defeated, 
by the enemy's ſetting fire to the 
graſs. 


8 „ r 
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Character of the Dake of Shrew/- 
bury : From a book entitled, 
Thoughts, Eſſays, and Maxims, 
chiefly Religious and Political, By 
Charles . e, E/q; of Grey- 
flock, in Cumberland. 


Harles Talbot, duke of Shrewſ- 
bury, was a great man, firft 

earl in England, of a moſt ancient 
family, and either a lineal or a 
collateral deſcendant from the re- 
nowned Talbot, who made ſo 
conſpicuous a figure in France, in 
the wars between England and 
France in the reigns of Henry V, 
and VI, He was not brought up 
to the military art, but had great 
talents and abilities as a miniſter 
and ſtateſman, and the real and 
true politeneſs of a nobleman. He 
paſted 


— —<w_— — 


paſſed through moſt of the great 

offices of ſtate; he was knight of 
the garter, ambaſſador in France, 

lord -hieutenant in Ireland, and, I 

believe, once ſecretary of ſtate ; 

in all which ſtations he had the 

happineſs to pleaſe, and give ſa- 

tisfaction. He is very well ſpoken 

of in France and Ireland, though 
this latter country was at that 
time the moſt difficult to govern 
and content, from the rage of 
party and faction which then pre- 
vailed in the remnants of Jacobi- 
tiſm, ſo rooted in that people's 
underſtanding ; it being imme- 
diately or ſoon after the revolu- 
tion, when king William gained 
the crown of Great Britain with- 
out the loſs of one man's life : 
but as he eſtabliſned himſelf in 
Ireland by victories, courage, and 
military ſkill ſuperior to his op- 
ponent, this of courſe left more 
rancour in that people's mind, 
from the natural conſequences of 
the humiliating confideration of 
being beaten ; and a lively people 
as the Iriſh are, were more par- 
ticularly affected by it. This 
— of remembrance was art- 
ully kept up by all the principles 
of religion, and the moſt violent 
jealouſy ; and perhaps encouraged 
by foreign powers, as well as all 
the intereſt and influence of the 
Stuart family, who then reſided at 
St. Germain in France, and who 
ever hved in the flattering hopes 
pf a reſtoration; for which reaſon 
it is the writer's opinion, that un- 
happy Stuart family has done 
more harm to Iriſh Roman Catho- 
lics, than many of the penal laws, 
as they were fandamentally the 
occaſion of their being made. At 
this time, and under theſe circum- 
ſtances, this nobleman gave con- 
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tent and ſatisfaction to a people 
who are not eaſily pleaſed, fron 
the above reaſons ; which is a ver 
ſtrong proof of the ſolidity of his 
underſtanding, juſtneſs of think. 
ing, diſintereſted and upright be. 
haviour, and more particu!arly ſo 
in him, as he had to ſtruggle with 
the odium of having changed his 
religion among a nation who, a 
that time, were five to one Roma 
Catholics, and were, from ee. 
ligious and political principles, 
very zealous and furious to thoſe 
they looked upon or regarded a 
apoftates. The duke of Norfolk 
and himſelf conformed to the Pro. 
teſtant religion in Charles I, 
reign, at the time of Oates's plot; 
but as he had no iſſue by the 
Italian lady he married (Poaloty,) 
the family continue Roman Ca. 
tholic, and is very reſpeCtably re- 
preſented in the moral and truly 
religious earl of Shrewfbury, His 
attachment to his family was no- 
ble, juſt, and praiſe-worthy ; for 
though he diſliked his ſucceſſor 
he left him all his eſtate, free and 
unencumbered, with this ſaying, 
« Though I diflike George Ta. 
bot, I leave my eſtate to the eu 
of Shrewſbury.” 
In James II. 's reign, he went 
over to Holland, to young Nall, 
rince of Orange, and landed vita 
bim in En _ and was very It 
ſtramental in the revolution. Fer 
haps he might be induced to tak 
this ſtep, from the Letters of Coe. 
man, who was ſecretary (0 the 
duke of York, and which wen 
publiſhed at the time of Oates) 
plot: by theſe it plainly app 
that the meaſures purſued by! 
unhappy monarch could anſwer 
end bet to defeat his own intel. 
tions, ruin and dethrone _—_ 


and h 
herent 
tive 1n 
of Or 
(in the 
doing 
county 
by him 
night, 
ceived 


1s withc 
perſonal 
public: 
bulineſs 
In a 
been ve. 
racer. 0 
Engliſh 
and was 
his reno 
charactet 
towering 
the pity 
and fon, 
the ſon is 
his father 
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and hurt his own friends and ad- 


Ne herents, He could have no mo- 
IM tive in his junction with the prince 
17 of Orange but a fincere conviction 
his (in che writer's opinion), that in 
IK doing of it he was ſerving his 
be. country; for he was made duke 


by him afterwards in 1694. He 
night, in all probability, have re- 
ceived the ſame honours from 
James II. He wanted no acqui- 
ſition of fortune, having a very 
good one, and he always lived 
within compals z but then he did 
not trim, or ſtand ſhilly-ſhally, 
but manly, and nobleman-like, 
purſu2d the meaſures he thought 
right: he took a fide, and on that 
lide was firm and ſtrong. What- 


plot; trer faults he might have (and who 
/ the is without them?) they were only 
oty,) perſonal, and did not concern the 


public: the writer has therefore no 
buſineſs to medle with them. 
In a word, he ſeems to have 


His been very deſerving of the cha- 
as 10 rater. one of the greateſt of the 
y ; for Engliſh poets, Pope, gave him ; 
ceſlor, and was a worthy deſcendant of 
ee 1 bis renowned anceſtor, ſo well 
ſay 10g, characterized by the immortal 
re Tü. towering genius Shakeſpear, in 
he eall tie picture he gives of the father 

and ſon, in his Henry VI. where 
e went the ſon is brought in dead before 
wy his father, 
ed v 
very u. Come, come, and lay him in his 
n. * father's arms; | 
tom My ſpirit can no longer bear theſe 
of ＋ harms. | 
te u Silliers, adieu! 1 have what I 
ch _ would have, | 

Oates Now my old arms are young John 
U Talbot's grave. 

3 & B. The writer would not 
oy 1 tought or underſtood not to 
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regard or look upon Oates's plot 
to be one of the moſt vile forge- 
ries and perjuries that ever K 
graced the annals of Engliſſi hiſ- 
tory ; or to ſuppoſe that the viſ- 
count Stafford, who was executed 
for the ſame, was not the reverſe 
of the character and diſpoſitions 
he was charged with by thoſe per- 
jured wretches Bedloe and Oates ; 
the latter of whom was convicted 
of perjury in the ſhort reign of 
James II. and publicly whipt at a 
cart's tail through the ſtreets of 
London ; and king William, after 
the revolution, never attempted to 

reverſe his atainder, ; 
Though he changed his religion 
himſelf, he, unlike many converts, 
did not think himſelf obliged to 
behave with more violence than 
others againſt his -old friends, 
weakly to ſhew the fincerity of his 
conviction z on the contrary, he 
ever behaved with the greateſt 
moderation, candor, and civility, 
to the Roman Catholics. His 
leaving his eſtate, as mentioned, 
is one proof ; and his ſupporting 
Savage earl of Rivers, a Roman 
Catholic prieſt and nobleman, in 
a family diſpute in which he had 
been ſo ill uſed, that in heat and 
reſentment he conformed to the 
Proteſtant religion, againſt his 
own conviction. The duke told 
him, My lord, what you have 
done in a private ſort, of manner 
before a . juſtice of peace, do pub- 
licly in the houſe of lords, and take 
your ſeat, and you will be ſup- 
ported according to the juſtneſs 
of your pretenſions. Upon his 
replying, ** My lord, I have 
through paſſion and reſentment 
gone too far already; the duke's 
anſwer was worthy of himſelf: 
« My lord, I never will preſs a 
tender 
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«« tender conſcience ;” and lord 
Rivers made what terms he could 
with his- antagoniſt, and retired. 
inte Flanders, and lived many 
years afterwards, much reſpected, 
canon of Liege, where he died 
about thirty years ſince. Such 
was the.uprightneſs, and force of 
friendſhip, in the duke of Shrewl- 
buxy in ſupporting what appeared 
to bimſelſ juſt and honeſt, without 
being guided by thoſe little nar- 
row party notions of fearing con- 
ſequences, or what the world 
would ſay. 


Bo EEE 
- — — 
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Cbæracter of Jobs Duke of Argyle. 
. Frem the ſame. 


HISnqbleman was a Scotch 
| man, chief and head of the 
ancient and numerous family of 
the name of Campbell in Scot- 
land. He was duke and peer of 
Scotland, and the lame in England 
by the title of Greenwich, which 
he acquired himſelf before the 
union of the 5 puny and 
perhaps he may. allude to this by 
the motto he then took, Fix illa 

4 ce que non cim ip,. 
He was brought up to the pro- 
feflion of arms, and behaved well, 
and is a foldier-hke and gallant 
manner; witneſs his conduct un- 
der the duke of Marlborough, and 
his behaviour at Sheri -Mooer, 
where he commanded in chief, 


and was the principal means and. perſon 


cauia of the total extinction, at 
that time, of the rebellion in 
Scotland, without mach blood- 
ſhed... IIe had then a very diffi- 
cult part to act as a Scotchman; 
for at that period three parts out 
of . four of that kingdom were 
naturally and affettionatehy Jaco- 


bites, though they had fewer Ro. 
man Catholics among them tha 
in either of the two other king. 
doms, England or Ireland; and, 
perhaps, for that reaſon more 
openly determined and daringly 
profeſſed being acting friends tg 
the Stuart family. 

In direct oppoſition to him, or 
that part of the army he com- 
manded, at the head of all hi 
Campbells was placed Campbell 
earl. of Breadalbin, of the ſave 
family and kindred, by ſome fatal 
error that ever miſguided and mil. 
led that unhappy family of the 
Stuarts, and all its adherents, 
What-was the conſequence ? Both 
ſets of Campbells, from family 
affection, refuſed to flrike a ſtrake, 
and retired out of the keld of bat- 
tle. He never was firft miniſter, 
but was a very able ſtateſman and 
politician, and was moſt ſteadily 
fred in thoſe principles that be 
thought right, and not to be 
ſhaken or changed. His delicacy 
and honour were ſq great, that it 
hurt him to be even ſuſpecled) 
witneſs that application faid to be 
made to him by one of the adhe- 
rents of the Stuart rp i0 
r or 1744, in order te gat 
hy . was Conſiders 
able both in England and Scob 
land, He immediately ſent tat 
letter to the ſecretary of ſtate, aus 
it veued him mack even to hn 
an application made him, Jeſt a 
ſhon!d think him capabi 
of acting a double part. He un 
&qually firm and reſolute in in 
oppoſition to the meaſures and 
miniſters, when he thought tl 
wrong. 

He did not oppoſe Sir — 
Walpole out of pique, part), 
faian, but becaute he thop! 


country 


efectuall 


ſame of his meaſures were erro- 
roneous, and that he made 
wption too much the guide and 
tandard of his actions. Indeed, 
this, and his playing the foolgyith 
Jacobitiſm, and his keeping it as a 
talkiog-horſe to himſelf in its 
power, and not attacking its head- 
quarters, as it has been effectually 
done ſince, ſeems the molt blame- 
worthy part of this miniſter's cha- 
rater, who otherwiſe was a very 
able one, a friend to liberty, and 
underſtood the conſtitution of his 
country well, You never can fo 
elfectually take any principle from 
nan by power, force, or any me- 
thod, as you do when you take it 
from their minds ; and thoſe peo- 
le you diveſt of this opinion you 
bake more eaſy, chearful in their 
hind, and more capable of ſerv- 
jag you. 


When he thought meaſures 


ho was the guthor, however 
reat or powerful he might be; 
imeſs his boldly attacking the 
neat duke of Marlborough in the 
due of lords, about his forage 
id umy-contracts in Flanders, 
the very zenith of his power 
d popularity; though in all 
r reſpects, he was the moſk 
Me renowned general of his 
He deſerved, and indeed 
vas nobly and amply rewarded 
s country, The duke of 
le poſſeſſed great public 
es and honourable employ- 
Ats, which did not influence 
in dis way of acting, or voting 
parliament, as he ſhewed upon 
nt occaſions, by refigning 
when he thought any thing 
* Required of him to comply 
| that he did not think right. 
Ms he is cenſured by ſome, as 
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dng or corrupt, he cared not 


47 
too haſty ; for why ſhould- a man 
Puniſh himſelf when he acts upon 
principle, and deprive his coun 
of his ſervice, becauſe he thinks 
another doth wrong ? If he was 
miflaken, it muſt be as little as 
any man, becauſe be had a goad 
head and heart. In the houſe of 
lords be ſpoke well, with a firm, 
manly, and noble eloquence, and 
ſeems to deſerve the character 
given of him by Pope: 


Argyle the ſtate's whole thunder 
'born to wield, 
And _—_ alike the ſenate and the 


— 
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Character of the Duke of Beravicl. 
From the ſame. 


HE duke of Berwick was na» 

tural ſon of James II. by Mrs. 
Arabella Churchill, fifter to the 
great duke of Marlborough. He 
followed the fate of his father, and 
came into France after the revo- 
lation with James II. who retired 
thither, to pat himſelf under the 
protection of bis friend and ally 
Lewis XIV. His ally he was, be- 
cauſe he refuſed to fign the treaty 
of Augſburgh, in a general com- 
bination to lower the ambition 
and greatneſs of the French mo- 
narch, agreed to by maſt of the Eu- 
ropean powers, and, it is faid, 
even by the pope bimſelf. This 
re fuſal, it is thought, haſtened the 
revolution; for at that time the 
prince of Qrange's views to the 
crown of Great Britain, if he had 
any, muſt have been very diſtant ; 
and it is thought that king Wil- 
liam was better pleaſed with his 
acceſſion to the crown of Great 
Britain, from the fituation and 
power 


a 
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power it gave him to attack the 
overgrown power of France, than 
from any real ſatisfaQtion as being 
king of Great Britain: and this 
appears more probable, from the 
anſwer he gave to the conventions 
of the ſtares, when they offered to 
make him king conjointly with his 
wife, but only for his life; 1 
reſpe& the princeſs, but will not 
hold my crown on her apron- 
firings.” Such was the native 
love that the Naſſau prince of 
Or bore his country, perha 
— upon a good deal of = 
fentment, naturally cauſed by the 
attack upon Holland by Lewis 
XIV. in Charles II. 's reign, when 
that republic, by the rapid victo- 
ies of the French monarch, was 
very near deſtruction. He was 
not ſucceſsful, in general, in his 
wars with France, but laid the 
_ foundation for the more ſucceſsful 
one of his ſucceſſor queen Anne. 

James II. was received in 
France, and ſupported in a king- 
like manner during all his life at 
the caltle of St. Germain. Lewis 
XIV. ſhewed upon all occafions 
the utmoſt friendſhip for him. 
Indeed, the two monarchs were 
in ſome meaſure: directed by the 
fame principles in religion, which 
ever unite friendſbip; and both 
were too much, at that time, go- 
verned by the ſame ſet of prieſts. 
Lewis XIV. 's great, and otherwiſe 
moſt noble character was moch 
blemiſhed by being in ſuch ſub- 
jection to them; James II. was 
dethroned by them, from his own 
weakneſs in.too precipitatelyliſten- 
ing and following their councils, 
in miſtaking obſtinacy and wrong- 
headedneſs for firmneſs and refo.. 
lation ; for. zeal without know- 
ledge ever enuntetacts itſelf. 


E GIS TER 
The duke of Berwick waz . ho 
— to the court of France 10 of 
by his ſuperior merit; he attaine ener 
all the military honours and dip- — 
nities His moſt Chriſtian Majetty fee 
could confer on him; he wy 0 
marſhal of France, knight of the family 
Holy Ghoſt, duke and peer d attach 
France, grandee of Spain, con- lis 6y 
mander in chief of the French examir 
armies ; in all which ſtations his ne Ru 
behaviour was ſuch, that fey inder 
equalled, perhaps none ſurpaß tan, | 
him. He lived in an % hiviou! 
when the renowned prince of 0- in noſt 
range, and many other of the and ju 
ateſt men, commanded agi enploy 
im, His courage was of de dignitie 
cool, ſteady kind; always poſ⸗ lized P 
ſeſſing himſelf, taking all advan- WW his duty 
tages, not fooliſhly, raſhly, come a | 
wantonlty throwing away the lives ed to t. 
of his ſoldiers. He kept up o bread; ; 
all occaſtons the moſt ſtrict did in the 
pline, and did not ſpare puniſh» nily, ac 
ment among his (oldiers for m-commanc 
rauding and other crimes, - % he ſervec 
propenly deſerved; for which (on France a 
raſh, filly, inconſiderate people WW camftanc; 
have found fault, and blamed hn ro maſt, 
They were hard put to it to 6:008Mered by 
fault in this great man; for ſure family's | 
an army without ſtrict diſcip\% the great. 
good order, and due ſubordi de moſt e 
tion, will never do their duty, tdods to ſe 
all hiſtories and times cried the £511; 
and they would be little det Wind it ha 
(conſidering the ſort of men 4 Probabilie) 
mies muſt be compoſed of) Theduk 


a powerful ſet of banditti # 
thieves. This, then, in the “ 
ter's opinion, is far from blam 
able, but a moſt praiſe-wortl 
part of his character. If ben 
ſtrict and exact in his comma 
and the prevention of wrong; 
others, he was moſt juſt in MM 


: g ce col 
ſelf; not raiſing unne — 
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tibotions, and promoting pillage, 
in order to enrich himſelf, as many 
enerals have formerly done be- 
He has been re- 
fected upon by the very zealous 
ind violent adherents of the Stuart 
family, for not being ſufficiently 
attached to that party, which was 
But by a cool 
examination of his actions, which 
ne Rubborn things, and the beſt 
inden of the mind of a ſenfible 
man, it will appear, that his be- 
kaviour in this particular was, as 
in moſt parts of bis life, ſenfible 
and juſt, When he accepted of 
employments, received honours, 
dipnities, .and became a natura- 
Ized Prenchman, he thought it 
his duty, as an honeſt man, to be- 
come a Frenchman, and a real ſub- 
| to the monarch who gave him 
dread; and to be, or not to be; 
in the intereſt of the Stuart fa- 
to the -will and 
ſovereign whom 
he ſerved, and in the intereſt of 
France according to time and cir- 
camſtances; for there is no ſerving 
But when or- 
fered by his king to be in that 
amily's intereſt, he acted with 
the greateſt ſificerity, and took 
the moſt effectual and ſenſible me- 
tiods to ſerve that unhappy houſe, 
„ the following anecdote, if true, 
ind it has great 
probability on its fide, proves. 
Theduke of Marlborough, after 
eboning of the treaty of U- 
Fecht, was cenſured by the Britiſh 
rliament for ſome of the army 
mtrafts in relation to bread and 
ge; upon which he retired in- 
' France: and it was then credi- 
M alerted, the duke of Marl- 
h was brought over to the 
dere of the Stuart family ; for 


a * The very day or day after the death of queen Anne. 
E 


lis dwn family. 


mily, accordin 
commands of t 


two maſters well. 


pearance and 


it is now paſt a doubt that queen 
Anne had a very ſerious intention 
of having her brother vupon the 
throne of England after her death: 
and ſeveral citcutnſtances, as well 
as the time * of that duke's land - 
ing in England, make many peo- 
ple believe he was gained over to 
the Stuart party. If the duke of 
Berwick was, directly or indi- 
rectly, the means of gaining his 
uncle over to that intereſt, he 
more effectually ſerved it than that 
raſh, mock army of unhappy gen- 
tlemen who were taken priſoners 
at Preſton in 1715, had it in their 
power to do, 

In a word, the duke of Ber- 
wick was, without being a bigot; 
a moral and religious man, and 
ſhewed by his life and actions, 
that morality and religion are very 
compatible and conſiſtent with the 
life of a ſtateſman, and a great 
general ; and if they were oftener 
united in thoſe two profeſſions, it 
would be much happier for the 
reſt of mankind, | 

He was killed by a cannon-ball, 
in doing his duty at the ſiege of 
Philipſburgh, in 1738. So died 
the marſhal of Berwick, ripe” in 
years, full of dignities, honours, 
and glory. Sic tranſit gloria 
mundi, , | 

N. B. Lewis XIV. before his 
undertakings againſt Holland, ſent 
word, underband, to the prince 
of Orange, offering to make him 
abſolute ſovereign of the Nether- 
lands, if he would be his ally; 
when he anſwered, he ſhould be 
true to his country,” - But re- 
flect, Sir, ſaid the emiſſary, how 
you will withſtand a prince who 
makes you ſuch fair offers, if he 
undertakes to invade Holland?“ 
If that be the caſe; reſumed the 


Prince, 


50 . 
prince, I believe Europe will come 
to its ſuccour; but ſhould we 
abandoned, and left to ourſelves, 
if vanquiſhed, I then fall, and 
ſhall periſh with my country.” 


Charager ef the Duke of Ormond. 
From the ſame. | 


FT HIS duke was bleſſed with 
; a moſt noble fortune, and 
it tell into very. good bands; for 
no perſon was af a more generogs, 
hoſpitable diſpoſition.: he was the 
moſt. popular man of his time, 
head of the ancient, opulent, and 
numerous family of the Butlers, 
both an Engliſh and an Iriſh duke, 
commander in chief of the Engliſh 
army in Flanders, when the great 
duke of Marlborough, by the in- 
trigues of the party that 3 * 
vailed in England, was led 
home. He was chancellor of the 
Univerſity of Oxford, and I be- 
lieve of Dublin, knight of the 
garter, and had all the honours 
conferred on him that his country 
could beſtow; and his princely 
generous diſpoſition became them, 
well, and in ſome meaſure ſ 

ported his n whi 

when analyzed from real facts, was 
but weak, and not truly fincere 
and honeſt, but like great part of 
mankind, not very moral, H 
received honours, great places of 
truſt and profit, from king Wil- 
ham, queen Anne, and of courſe. 
was obliged to take the teſt oath, 
of allegiance. and abjuration to, 
thoſe reſpective princes ; yet at 
the ſame time he encouraged, Jaco- 
bitiſm, and, among his friends, 
profeſſed himſelf the greateſt friend 
and adherent to the houſe of Stuart. 
This is repugnant to ſincerity, ho- 
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FT to divide oneſelf againſt one. 


He cerity aud reſolution ; becauſe W 


neſty, and, I may venture toy, 
religion, which ever ought to be 
aſſociated together ; becauſe it is 
profeſſing one thing, and being, or 
pretending to be, of another opi- 
nion. It is weak, becauſe it is de. 
ſtructive of the ſchemes and mex- 
ſures intended to be accompliſhed 

brought about: it may be 


ſelf, and of courſe one's own 9 
ſtrength and force is weakened, very | 
by endeavouring to demoliſh with memb 
one hand, what one builds with to Ire 
the other. | wr | when | 
When he was lord-lieutenant. of to do 
Ireland, he made, or occaſioned the wt 
to be made, of the penal pratitu 
s that are moſt hurtful to the mong | 
riſh Roman Catholics, This he wo 
was not honelt or grateful, becauſe have © 
it . was hurting thoſe who were preateſ 
his beſt friends. It was weak, and think, 
not politic, being direRty oppolit ſerted, 
to that maxim, if you have a mid be abſc 
effeRually to ſerve yourſelf, fling indirect 
wer into the hands of you of the 
riends: and he, by his behavicu that hay 


people from afſting him ſo wad 
as they might have done, and bf 
whom he expected to be fp 


ted, | A 
"He did not. ſuffer ſo much by 
his attainder as many others 
ated with more determined fi 


brother, the earl of Arran, a 50 
good ſort of man, enjoyed as 
poſſeſſed great part of his very & 
pulent fortune, which enabled lin 
to perform, what was dictated by 
hrotherly affe&tion and honeſty, 
paying him, apoyally. a ſuffices 
ſum to live in a moſt princely m 
ner at Avignon, where he died; 
from whence, he was brought, ud 


buried in Weſtminſter A 
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, the whole, it is thought 
by many, that if George I. who 
was in himſelf a humane and com- 

„had not been fo 
much fet againſt him, he would 
have accepted of his ſervices, 


when he made a tender and offer 


of them, upon his landing at 
Greenwich. 

With all his foibles and weak- 
neſſes, he might have become a 
very good ſubject, and a uſeful 


member to ſociety, particularly 


to Ireland, his native country, 
when he had ſeen his errors; for 
to do the Iriſh juſtice, with whom 
the writer is well acquainted, in- 
pratitude doth not ſeem to be a- 
mong their national yices, That 
he would have ſeen his ertors, and 
have corrected them, 2 the 
teſt probability an n to 
tink, becauſe it = credibly af- 
ſerted, and J believe known, that 
de abſolutely refuſed, directly or 
indirettly, to be concerned in any 
of the confußons and troubles 
that happened in bis country inthe 
year 1745. Why not change his 
opinions, or correct his errors? It 
Is never too late to mend, or own 
you have been in the wrong, 
which is next to being in the 
night. Some of his friends aver, 
uu be never extercally profeſſed 
2 thing, but what he internally 
lie ved at the time, and was fin- 
dere: this is very difficult to 
credit, as it rarely in fuch 
frequent changes; eſpecially as 
de ſeldom veered but when his in- 
tereſt or power was thereby en- 
aged: but if it be true, it only 
ſhews az weakneſs, and a muta- 
ality of difpoſition Hable to the 
alluence of others 


51 
Character Z Cardinal ds Fleury. 
ä ron the Jame . * 


Peace is my delight, not FLEURY'S 


"\Ardinal Fleury was a very 
* good and intelligent mini- 
ſter, and upon the whole purſued 
the real intereſt of France. He 
was honeſt, ſincere, religious, and 
moral; qualifications and virtues 
which, when united, (and it is to 
be wiſhed they were oftener found 
in miniſters) will ever, without 
even extraordinary and over-ſhin- 
ing abilities and talents, make 
ſtateſmen ſerve their country the 
IS 
upon princi and think they 
ate accountable for their actions 
to more than man, and have more 
than that vague and vain love of 
fame and popularity, or fear of 
puniſhment in this world, to incite 
and ſpur them to the performance 
and execution of good in them- 
ſelves, and the ention of evil 
in others ; all which miniſters have 
much in their-power to do, when 
power falls into the hands of men 
of abilities, application, and good 
morals; which muſt ever take 
their ſpring from real religion, and 
a belief and hope of a- future re - 
ward, and the of the like pu- 
niſhment. Such was Cardinal Fleu- 
ry in the beginning of his ap- 
pearance in publie, then preceptor 
to Lewis XV. and during. that 
time he inſtilled into his prince 
thoſe real principles of religion 
which. very apparently, upon many 
occaſions, - animate that monarch. 
He was a good miniſter to France, 


E 2 . 
” 
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becauſe he confined himſelf to her much ſooner. France in that war F 
natural ſtrength, the encourage- was very ſucceſsful in Flanders, ke 
ment of her manuſactures, and the though not in Germany, or by able 
improvement of the intrinfic and fea; and, in the writer's opinion, in th 
natural advantages with which it was no ways advantageous to 0 
providence has bleſſed that king- France upon the whole ; for ſhe un. 
dom above all the reſt of Europe; received more real benefit by that tion 
not vainly attempting to make it moſt ſenſible treaty whereby ſhe abc 
go out from itſelf, in forcing it to acquired Lorrain, made by this an 
be, what nature and its fituation great and honeſt miniſter, than by her hy 
never defigned it, the firſt mari- all Its conqueſts of that rich and other 
time power ; becanſe then it would fertile country of Auſtrian Flan. 3 
naturally weaken its military ders. | 41 
ſtrength, which is very neceſſary In a word, moſt government; de bo 
to ſupport itſelf againſt the -pow- have more territory and country oaks 
erful kingdoms that ſurround it, than they improve and make good but th 
and are not without reaſon jealous ' uſe of. | rery d 
of its too much increafing power: | 2 10 con: 
befides, a well regulated and diſ- ä 8 landlor 
ciplined military force is very ne- Some account of Mrs. Thomas, the the ref] 
ceflary to keep ſo lively a people celebrated Corinna; from the unmany 
in due order and ſubordination, 12th volume, or ſupplement to attrate 
He kept France in peace very zhe General Biographical Didi who oh 
near his whole ad miniſtration, nary, lately pub ſhed. | ſplendic 
which was above twenty-ſeven | quaintat 
years, except « ſmall interval of *HOMAS (Mrs.) knownto BW... 
& forrof war in 1734; and that, the world by the poetica 16651 
by his very able head and hu- name of Corinna, was the child of Ne 
mane diſpoſition, he hindered from an ancient, and infirm parent, who is hair 
ſpreading, and finiſhed without ow her life when he was dying ape, |; 
making it general, and of courſe himſelf, and towhoſe unhappy con- woht g 
prevented a devaſtation and ſlaugh- ſtitution ſhe was ſole heireſs. From eenjoy 
ter of mankind. It is true, upon her very birth, which happened in a 
the death of the emperor, the 1675, ſhe was afflicted with fever u his 
queen of Hungary's father, he and defluxions, and being over- . Bi 
was, ſomehow) or other, brought nurſed, her conſtitution was ſo de. e wit 
into 2 war in his yery old age, Jicate and tender, that had * I6t de m 
with the reſt of the Germanic been of a gay diſpoſition, and ar hey on, 
princes, about the diviſion of the ſeſſed of a vigorous mind, ſhe. mu hair of ric 
territories of that illuſtrious and have been more unhappy than dboſt on 
magnanimous princeſs ; ſoon after actually was, Pr Pldembr 
Which he died, at the age of Her father dying when ſhe ith gold 
eighty- four. | | | ſcarce two years old, and ber uo agp: 
In all human probability, kad ther not knowing his real 21 ow the 
he lived, and retained his parts ſtances, as he was ſuppoſed % n be 
and underſtanding, which is not the ſplendour of his manner ol. uch ref 
very common at ſo very t an to be veryrich, ſome ag 19's pape 
2ge, he would have finiſhed it ces were incurred, in beſto ede 


him a pompous funeral, 
ich in thoſe times was faſhion- 


57 able. Tze mother of our poeteſs, 
ty in the bloom of eighteen, was con- 
(0 demned to the arms of this man, 
ſne upwards of ſixty, upon the ſuppo- 
hat tion of his being wealthy, but in 
ſbe which ſhe was ſoon miſerably de- 
this ceived, She diſpoſed of two houſes, 
| 1 her huſband kept, one in town, the 
an 


other in the county of Eſſex, and 
retired into a private, but decent, 
country lodging. The houſe where 
ſhe boarded was an eminent cloth- 
worker's in the county of Surry, 
but the people of the houſe proved 
very diſagreeable. The lady had 
no converſation to divert her; the 
landlord was an illiterate man, and 
the reſt of the family brutiſh, and, 
| the unmannerly, At laſt Mrs, Thomas, 
nt to attracted the notice of Dr. Glyſſon, 
Dictis- who obſerving her at church very 
ho ſplendidly drefled, ſolicited her ac- 

quaintance, He was a valuable 
piece of antiquity, being then, 
1682, 100 years of age. His per- 
ſon was tall, his bones very large, 
lis hair like ſnow, a venerable. 
ſpe, and a complexion which 
night ſhame the bloom of fifteen. 


p memory ſo tenacious, and clear, 
bat his company was very engag- 
8. His viſits greatly alleviated 
ie folitude of this lady. The laſt 
tht he made to Mrs. Thomas, he 
bew on, with much attention, a. 
arr of rich Spaniſh leather gloves, 
dboſt on the backs and tops with 
old embroidery, and frin PLS round 
th gold. The lady could not 
Wy expreſſing het curioſity, to 
wv the hiſtory of thoſe gloves, 
lich he ſeemed to touch with fo 
Ich teſpect. He anſwered, I 
dreſpe?t them, for the laſt time 1 
s he honour of approaching my 


eenjoyed a ſound judgment, and. 
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miſtreſs, queen Elizabeth, ſhe pull“ 
ed them from her own royal hands. 
faying, here Glyſſon, wear them 
for my ſake. I have done ſo with 
veneration, and never drew them 
on, but when I had a mind to ho. 
nour thoſe whom, I viſit, as I now, 
de you; and ſince you love the 
memory of my royal miſtreſs, take 
them, and preſerve them carefully 
when I am gone.“ The doctor 
then went bame, and died in a few 
days. F 95 | 
- This gentleman's death left her, 
again without a companion, and an 
uneaſineſs hung upon her, viſible. 
to the people of the houſe; who, 
gueſſing the cauſe to proceed from, 
ſolitude, recommended to her ac-, 
ey another 1 of a 
ifferent caſt from the former, He, 
was denominated by them a conju- 
rer, and was ſaid to be capable of 
raifing the devil. This circum- 
ſtance diverted Mrs. Thomas, who 
imagined that the man whom they 
called a, conjurer,, muſt. have more 
ſenſe than they underſtood, 'The- 
doctor was unte "hr her, and. 
eared in a y black grogram, 
ich he called his ſholar's Goal ; 
a long beard ; and other marks of 
a Philoſophical negligence. He 
brought all his little mathematical 
trinkets, and played over his tricks. 
for the diverſion of the lady, whom, 
by a private whiſpet, he let into the 
ſecrets as he performed them, that. 
ſhe might ſee there; was nothing of, 
magic in the caſe, The two moſt 
remarkable articles of his perform-. 
ance were, firſt lighting a candle 
at a glaſs of cold water; perform- 
ed by touching the brim before 
with phoſphorus, ? chy macal fire 
which is preſerved in water and, 


burns there; and next reading the 
ſmalleſt print by a candle of fix in 
: E 3 | 1272" 
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8 
the pound, at 100 yards diſtance 
in the open air, and darkeſt night. 
This was performed by à large 
concave plaſs, with a deep pointed 
focys, quick-filvered on the back- 
fide, and fet in tin, with a ſocket 
for a candle, ſconce faſhion, and 
hung up againft a wall. While the 
flame of the candle was diametri- 
cally oppoſite to the center, the 


rays equally diverging, gave fo 
— a jph ach 2.4 credi- 
le; hut an the leaſt variation from 


the focus the charm ceaſed. 


The * ing be this man 
i 


a genius which might be improved 
to better purpoſes than: deceiving 


the country people, "defired him 


not to hide his talents, but to puſh 
himſelf in the world by the a 
ties of which he ſeemed poſſeſſed, 
„ Madam, ſaid he, I am now a 
fddte to aſſes, but I am finiſhing a 
great work which will make thoſe 
aſſes fiddle to me.“ She then aſk- 
ed what the work might be? he 
replied, © His Hife was at ſtake if 
it took air, hut he found her a 
lady of ſuch uncommon candour, 
ad good ſenſe, that he ſhould 
make no difficulty in committing 
his Hfe and hope to her keeping.” 
An women are naturally fond of 
being truſted with fecrets; this was 
Mrs. Thomas's failing ; the dog- 
tor found it out, and made her pay 
dear for her curiofity. „ have 
been, continued he, many years in 
ſearch of the philoſopher's ſtone, 
and long maſter of the ſmaragdine 
table of Hermes Triſmeo iftus ; the 
green and red dragons of Raymond 
Fully have alfa been obedient to 
me, and the illuftrious ſages them- 
ſelves deign to viſit me; yet it is 
but fince I had the honour to be 
known to your ladyſhip, that I 


haye been fo fortunate 25 to obtain 
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the grand ſecret of projection. 
tranſmuted ſome lead I pulled of 
my window laſt night into this bit 
d.“ . Pleaſed with the fight 
of this, and having a natural pro, 
penſion to the ſtudy, the lab 
ſnatched/it out of the philoſopher's 
hand, and afked why he had not 
more ? He replied, * it was all 
the lead he could find.” She then 
commanded her daughter to bring 
a parcel of lead which lay in the 
cloſet, and giving it to the chy. 
mift, defired him to tranſmute it 
into gold on the morrow. He un- 
took it, and the next day 
apht her an ingot which weigb⸗ 
ed two ounces, which with the ut. 
moſt ſolemnity, he avowed was the 
very individual lead ſhe gave hin, 
tranſmuted to gold, 

She began pow to engage him 
in ſerious diſcourſe; and finding 
by his replies, that he wanted mo- 
ney to make more powder, ſhe en- 


aired how mach would make : Ned & 

ock that would maintain itſelf? rio! 
he replied fifty pounds, after vin BN vhich : 
months, would produce a million, Wi best, fo 
She then dopged the ingot of hin, bt fre 
which he proteſted had been tn. Vere cot 
mated from lead, and fluſhed with as it ſur 
the hopes of ſucceſs, hurried i eep, it 
town to know whether the ingo! WW bat no 
was true gold, which proved in icky ac 
beyond the ſtandard, The lad Mrs, Thi 
now fully convinced of the nul Project u 
of the empyric's declaration, 120 f 
fifey pounds vut of the hands af dig. 
banker, and intruſted him with . often fol] 
The only difficulty which rem ert Sun, 
ed, was, how to carry on the we 1 teadit 
without ſuſpicion, it being fn fami 
prohibited at that time. He "por, lil 
therefore reſolved to take 2 litl ny, wa, 
houſe in another county, #t a fe nder, ro 


miles diſtance from London, 


he was to build a public labor” 


make 1 
m itſelf? 
ter nine 
million, 
| of bim, 
en tral 
hed with 
ried u 


he inge i 


oved A 
The lad 


Woſtea followed by another; 
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ry, as a profeſt chymiſt, and deal 
in ſuch medicines as were moſt ven- 
able, by the ſale of which to the 
apothecaries, the expence of the 
houſe was to be defrayed during 


the operation. The widow was 
accounted the houſe- kee per, and 
the doctor and his man boarded 
with her; to which ſhe added this 


precaution, that the laboratory 


with the two lodging- rooms over 
it, in which the doctor and his man 
lay, was a different wing of the 
building from. that where ſhe and 
her little daughter, and maid ſer- 
vant reſided; and as ſhe knew 
ſome time muſt elapſe before any 
profit could be expected, ſhe ma- 

ed with the utmoſt frugality. 
The doctor mean time ated the 
part of a tutor to miſt in arithme- 
tic, latin, and mathematics, to 
which ſhe diſcovered the ſtrongeſt 


propenſity. Wer 
Mm ines being properly dif. 
poſed for the grand operation, the 
vitnol furnace was ſet to work, 
which requiring the. moſt intenſe 
heat, for ſeveral days, unbappily 
ſet fire to the houſe; the Rtairs 
vere conſumed in an inftant, ant 
4 it ſurpriſed them All in their fir 
leep, ic was a happy circumſtance 


that no life periſhed, This un- 


tucky accident was 300 I. loſs to 
Mrs, Thomas: yet fill the grand 
projet was in a fair way of ſuc- 
Feeding in the other wing of the 
building. But one misfortune is 


the 
next Sunday evening, while ſhe 
* reading to, and inſtructing her 
late family, a ſudden, and violent 
ſport, ke a diſcharge of a can- 
bon, was heard ; the houſe bein 
timber, rocked like a cradle, . 
ihe family were all thrown from 


Chaits on the ground. They 


daughter reduced to begga 
unhappy affair broke the miſer's 
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looked with the greateſt amaze- 
ment on each other, not gueſſing 
the cauſe, when the operator, pre-. 
tending to revive, fell to ſtamping, 
tearing his hair, and raving like a 
madman, crying out undone, un- 
done, loſt and undone for ever. 
He ran directly to the atha- 
nor, when unlocking the door, he 
ſound the machine ſplit quite in 
two; the eggs broke, and the pre- 
cious almagamum which they con- 
tained was ſcattered like ſand a- 
mong the aſhes. Mrs. Thomas“ 
eyes were now ſufficiently open 
to diſcern the impoſture, and with 
a very ſerene countehance, ſhe told 
the empyric, that aceidents would 
happen, but means might be fallen 
upon to repair this fa diſappoint- 
ment. The doctor obſerving her 
ſo ſerene, imagined. ſhe would 
nt him more money to com- 
plete his ſcheme; but ſhe ſoon diſ- 
appointed his expeEation, by or- 
dering him to be gone; and made 
him a use of hye guineas, leſt 
his deſperate circumſtances ſhoul 
induce him to take ſome violent 
means of providing for himſelf. 
Whether deladed by a real hope 
of 1 out the philoſopher's 
Kone, or from an ipnate princip 
of villany, cannot be determin 
but he did not ceafe his purſuit, 
and till indulged the golden delu- 
fion, He now found means to 
work upon the credulity of an 0 
miſer, who, upon the ſtrength of 
his 8 gave him his 
Gaug ter in marriage, and em- 
barked all his _hoarded treaſure, 
which was very conſiderable, in the 
ſame chimerical adventure. In a 
word, the miſer's ſtock was alſo 
loſt, the empytic himſelf, and the 
ry. This 


E 4 heart, 


$0 
heart, who did not many weeks 
ſurvive the loſs of his caſh, The 
doctor alſo put a miſerable end to 
his life, by drinking poiſon, and 
left his wife, with two young chil- 
ren, in a ſtate of beggary. But 
to return to Mrs, Thomas, The 
poor lady ſuffered on this occaſion 
a great deal of inward anguiſh ; 
ſhe was aſhamed of having reduced 
her fortune, and impoveriſhed her 
child, by liftening to the infinu- 
ations of a madman. Time and 
patience at laſt overcame it; and 
when her health, which by this ac- 
cident had been impaired, was re- 
ſtored to her, ſhe began to ſtir 
mongſt her huſband's great clients. 
Lhe took a houſe in Bloomſbury, 
and by means of good economy, 
and an elegant appearance, was 
ſappoſed to be better in the world 
than ſhe really was. Her huſband's 
clients received her like one riſen 
from the dead: they came to viſit 
Her, and promiſed to ſerve her. 
At laſt the duke of Montague ad- 
viſed her to let lodgings, which 
way of life ſhe declined, as her ta- 
"ents were not ſuited for dealin 
with ordinary lodgers ; but, add 
ſhe, © if I knew any family who 
defired ſuch a conveniency, I would 
readily accommodate them,” I 
take you at your word replied the 
duke, I will become your fole 
tenant : nay, don't ſmile, for L am 
in earneſt, I love a little more 
freedom than I can enjoy at home, 
and I may come ſometimes and eat 
a bit of mutton, with four or five 
honeſt fellows, whoſe company 1 
delight in.“ The bargain was 
bound, and proved matter of fact, 
though on a deeper ſcheme than 
drinking a bottle ; and his grace 
was 'to paſs in the houſe for Mr. 
reeman of Hertfordſhire. In a few 
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days he ordered. a dinner for his 
beloved friends, Jack and Tom, 
Will and Ned, good honeft coun- 
try fellows, as his grace called 
them, They came at the time ap- 
pointed ; bat how ſurpriſed was 
the widow, when ſhe ſaw the duke 
of Devonſhire, lords Buckingham 
and Dorſet, and a certain viſcount, 
with Sir William Dutton Colt, 
under theſe feigned names. Aſter 
ſeveral times meeting at this lady's 
houſe, the noble perſons, who had 
a high opinion of her integrity, 
intruſted her with the grand ſecret, 
which was nothing leſs than the 
roject for the revolution. 
"Though theſe meetings were 
held as priyate as poſſible, yet ſuf- 
E aroſe, and Mrs. Thomas's 
ouſe was narrowly watched; but 
the meſſengers, who were no ene- 
mies to the cauſe, betrayed their 
truſt, and ſuffered the noblemen to 
meet unmoleſted, or at leaſt with- 
out any dread of apprehenſion, 
The revolution being effected, 
and the ſtate become more ſettled, 
that place of rendezyous was quit. 
ed: the noblemen took leave of 
the lady, with promiſes of obtain- 
$ £ 
ing a penſion, or ſome place in 
the houſhold for her, as her zeal 
in that cauſe highly merited; be. 
fides ſhe had a yery good claim to 
ome appointment, hayin 
ruined by the hurting up the en. 
chequer. But alas! court pro- 
miſes proyed an aerial foundation, 
and the noble peers neyer thought 
of her more. - e duke of Mon- 
tague indeed made offers of {er 
vice, and being captain of the 
band of penſioners, ſhe aſked hin 
to admit Mr. Gwynnet, 2 gentle- 
man who had made love tO her 
daughter, into ſuch a poſt. This 
he promiſed, but upon theſe 1 
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that her danghter ſhould aſk him 
for it. The widow thanked him, 
nd not ſuſpecting that any de- 
fon was covered under this offer, 
concluded herſelf ſure of ſucceſs: 
but how amazed was ſhe to find 
her daughter, whom ſhe had. bred 
in the moſt paſſive ſubjection, and 
who had never diſcovered the leaſt 
inſtance of diſobedience, abſolute- 
ly refuſed to aſk any ſuch favour 
of his grace, She could not be 


prevailed upon neither by aal 


nor threatning; and, continuin 
ſtill obſtinate in her reſolution, 
her mother obliged her to explain 
herſelf upon the point of her re- 
fuſal. be told her then, that the 
duke of Montague had already 
made an attack, upon her ; that 
his deligns were diſhonourable ; 
and that if ſhe ſubmitted to aſk his 
plac one fxyour, he would reckon 
tumſelf ſecure of another in return, 
which he would endeavour to'ac- 
compliſh by the baſeſt means. 
This explanation- was too ſatiſ- 
factory: who, does not fee the 
meanneſs of ſuch an ungenerous 


conduct? He had made uſe of the 


mother as a tool for carrying on 
political deſigns; he found her 
diſtreſs ; 'and, as a recompence for 
her ſervices, and under the pre- 
tence of mending her fortune, at- 
tempted the virtue of her daugh- 
ter, and would provide for her on 
no other terms, bi at the price of 
her child's innocence. In the 
mean time, the young Corinna, a 

tical name given her by Mr. 
Dryden, continued to improve her 
mind by reading the politeſt au- 
thors, 1 127 

We have already ſeen that ſhe 
was addreſſed, upon honourable 
terms, by Mr. Gwynnet, of the 
Middle. Temple, ſon of a gentle- 


man in Glouceſterſhire. Upon 
his firſt diſcovering his paſſioa to 
Corinaa, ſhe had honour enough 
to remonſtrate to him the inequa- 
lity of their fortune, as her affairs 
were then in a very perplexed fitu- 
ation. This objection was ſoon 
ſurmounted by a lover, eſpecially 
as his father had given him poſ- 
ſeſſion of the greateſt part of his 
eſtate, and leave to pleaſe him- 
ſelf. | 
Mr. Gwynnet no ſooner obtain. 
ed this, than he came to London, 
and claimed Corinna's promiſe of 
marriage: but her mother bein 
then in a very weak condition, ſhe 
could not abandon her in that diſ- 
treſs, to die among ſtrangers. She 
therefore told Mr. Gwynnet, that 
as ſhe had not thought ſixteen 
years long in waiting for him, he 
could not think fix months long in 
expectation of her. He replied 
with a deep ſigh, „Six months, 
at this time, my Corinna, is more 
than fixteen years have been; you 
at it off now, and God will put 
it off for ever.“ It proved as he 
had foretold ; he next day went 
into the country, made his will, 
fickened, and Hed April the fix- 
teenth, 1711, leaving his Corinna 
the bequeſt of Gol. and adds ſhe, 
„ Sorrow has been my food ever 
fince.” Had the providentially 
married him, the had been ſecure 
from the inſults of poverty; but 
her duty to her parent was more 
prevalent than conſiderations of 
convenience. 1 8 
After the death of her lover, 
ſhe was barbarouſly uſed : his 
brother ſtifled the will, which 
compelled her to have recourſe to 
law ; he ſmothered the old gentle- 
man's conveyance deed, by which 
he was enabled to make a l 
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heart, who did not many weeks 
ſurvive the loſs of his caſh, The 
doctor alſo put a miſerable end to 
his life, by Erinkjng poiſon, and 


left his wife, with two young chil- 


ren, in a ſtate of beggary. But 
to return to Mrs, Thomas, The 
poor lady ſuffered on this occaſion 
a great deal of inward anguiſh ; 
ſhe was aſhamed of having reduced 
her fortune, and impoveriſhed her 
child, by liftening to the inſinu- 
ations of a madman. Time and 
patience at laſt overcame it; and 
when her health, which by this ac- 
cident had been impaired, was re- 
ſtored to her, ſhe began to tir 
mongſt her huſband's great clients. 
Sbe took a houſe in Bloomſbury, 
and by means of good œconomy, 
and an elegant appearance, was 
ſuppoſed to be better in the world 
than ſhe really was. Her huſhand's 
clients received her like one riſen 
from the dead : they came to viſit 
Her, and promiſed to ſerve her. 
At laſt the duke of Montague ad- 
viſed her to let lodgings, which 
way of life ſhe declined, as her ta- 
"ents were not ſuited for dealing 
with ordinary lodgers; but, adde 
ſhe, „ if I knew any family who 
defired ſuch a conveniency, I would 
readily accommodate them.” I 
take you at your word replied the 
duke, 1 will become your fole 
tenant : nay, don't ſmile, for I'am 
i earneſt, I love a little more 
freedom tian I can enjoy at home, 
and | may come ſometimes and eat 


a bit of mutton, with four or five 


honeſt fellows, whoſe company 1 
delight in.“ The bargain was 
bound, and proved matter of fact, 
though on a' deeper ſcheme than 
drinking a bottle; and his grace 
was to paſs in the houſe for Mr. 
Freeman of Hertfordſhire. In a few 


days he ordered a dinner for his 
beloved friends, Jack and Tom, 


Will and Ned, good honeſt coun. 
try fellows, as his grace called 
them, They came at the time ap. 
pointed ; but how ſurpriſed was 
the widow, when ſhe ſaw the duke 
of Devonſhire, lords Buckingham 
and Dorſet, and a certain viſcount, 
with Sir William Dutton Colt, 
under theſe feigned names. Aﬀer 
ſeveral times meeting at this lady's 
houſe, the noble perſons, who had 


*a high opinion of her integrity, 


intruſted her with the grand ſecret, 
which was nothing leſs than the 
projeft for the revolution. 
Though theſe meetings were 
held as private as poſſible, yet ſuf. 
picions aroſe, and Mrs. Thomas's 
houſe was narrowly watched; but 
the meſſengers, who were no ene- 
mies to the cauſe, betrayed their 
truſt, and ſuffered the noblemen to 
meet unmoleſted, or at leaſt with- 
out any dread of apprehenſion, 
The revolution being effected, 
and the ſtate become more ſettled, 
that place of rendezyous was quit 
iv ; the noblemen took leave of 
the lady, with promiſes of obtain. 
ing a penſion, or ſome place in 
the bouſhold for her, as her zeal 
in that cauſe highly merited ; be. 
Hides ſhe had a yery Fot claim to 
ſome e aying been 
ruined Y the hurting up the ex. 
chequer. But alas! court pre- 
miſes proved an aerial foundation, 
and the noble peers neyer thought 
of her more. The duke of Mon- 
tague indeed made offers of ſer⸗ 
vice, and being 'captain of the 
band of penſioners, ſhe aſked hin 
to admit Mr. Gwynnet, a gentle 
man who had made love o MX! 
daughter, into ſuch a poſt. TV 
he promiſed, but upon theſe wh 
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tkat her daughter ſhould aſk him 
for it. The widow thanked him, 
and not ſuſpecting that any de- 
den was covered under this offer, 
concluded herſelf ſure of ſucceſs: 
hut how amazed was ſhe to find 
der daughter, whom ſhe had bred 
in the moſt paſſive ſubjection, and 
who had never diſcovered the leaſt 
inſtance of diſobedience, abſolute- 
ly refuſed to aſk any ſuch favour 
of his grace, She could not be 
prevailed upon neither by flatter 
nor threatning; and, Sec 
ill obſtinate in her reſolution, 
her mother obliged her to explain 
herſelf upon the point of her re- 
fulal. She cold her then, that the 
duke of Montague had already 
made an attack, upon her ; that 
his dehgns were diſhonourable ; 
and that if ſhe ſubmitted to aſk his 
face one f:iyoar, he would reckon 
Lime ſecure of another in return, 
which he would endeavour to ac- 
compliſh by, the baſeſt means, 
This explanation- was too ſatiſ- 
factory): who, does not fee the 
meanneſs of ſuch an ungenetous 
conduct? He had made uſe of the 
mother as a tool for carrying on 
political deſigns; he found her 
ſtreſs ; and, as a recompence for 
her ſervices, and under the pre- 
tence of mendinig her fortune, at- 
tempted the virtae of her daugh- 
ter, and would provide for her on 
no other terms, Gur at the price of 
child's innocence: In the 
mean time, the young Corinna, a 
3 name given her by Mr. 
Dryden, continued to improve her 
mind by reading the politeſt au- 
rs, | | 127 
We have already ſeen that ſhe 
wa addreſſed, upon honourable 
terms, by Mr. Gwynnet, of the 
Middle.Temple, ' fon of a gentle- 
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man in Glouceſterſhire, Upon 
his firſt diſcovering his paſſioa to 
Corinaa, ſhe had honour enough 
to remonſtrate to him the inequa- 
lity of their fortune, as her affairs 
were then in a very perplexed fitu- 
ation. This objection was ſoon 
ſurmounted by a lover, eſpecially 
as his father had given him poſ- 
ſeſſion of the 'greateſt part of his 
eſtate, and leave to pleaſe him- 
ſelf. | 
Mr. Gwynnet no ſooner obtain. 
ed this, than he came to London, 
and claimed Corinna's promiſe of 
marriage : but her 3 being 
then in a very weak condition, ſhe 
could not abandon her in that diſ- 
treſs, to die among ſtrangers. She 
therefore told Mr. Gwynnet, that 
as ſhe had not thought ſixteen 
years long in waiting for him, he 
could not think ſix months long in 
expectation of her. He replied 
with a deep ſigh, „“ Six months, 
at this time, my Corinna, is more 
than fixteen years have been; you 
— it off now, and God will put 
t off for ever.“ It proved as he 
had foretold; he next day went 
into the country, made his will, 
fickened, and 2 April the ſix- 
teenth, 1711, leaving his Corinna 
the bequeſt of '66ol. and adds ſhe, 
« Sorrow has been my food ever 
fince.” _ Had ſhe providentially 
married him, the had been ſecure 
from the inſults of poverty; but 
her duty to her parent was more 
prevalent than conſiderations 0 


convenience. | 8 
After the death of her lover, 
ſhe was barbarouſly uſed : his 
brother ſtifled the will, which 
compelled her to have recourſe to 
law ; he ſmothered the old gentle- 
man's conveyance deed, by which 
he was enabled to make a n 


and offered a large ſum of money 
to any perſon. who would under- 
take to blacken Coriona's charac- 
ter; but wicked as the world is, 
he found none ſo completely aban- 
doned, as to perzure themſelves 
for the ſake of t 1 At laſt, 
to ſhew het reſpett to the memory 
of her deceaſed lover. ſhe con- 
ſented to an accommodation with 
his brotber, to receive 200l. down, 
and 2o0l. at the year's end. The 
firſt payment was made, and diſ- 
tributed inſtantly amongſt her mo- 
ther's creditors; but when the 
other became due, he bid her de- 
fiance, ſtood ſuit on his own bond, 
id held out four terms. He car- 
ried it from one court to another, 
till at Jaſt it was brought to the bar 
of the houſe of lords; and that 
being a tribunal where the chica- 
Mer have no 
weight, he thought proper to pay 
dab Sd a. heres 2 
The gentlemen of the long — £ 
had made her fign an inſtrument, 
that they ſhould receive the money 
id pay themlelyes ; after they 
af 1abdtheſi cruel hands ngen i 
of the zool. the poor diſtre 
lady received but thirteed pounds 
fixteen ſhillings, which reduced 
her to the neceſſity of abſconding 
m her eredifors, and flarving 
an obſcure corner, till ſhe was 
Ni by à falſe friend, and 
ſurried to jail, Befides all the 


other calamities of Corinna, 
had Ever a bad Rate of health, oc- 
caſioned by a ſurpriſing accident, 
ſwaſlowihg the middle bone of the 
wing of a large fowl, being above 
three inches long. Her uncom- 
mon caſe was given into the col - 
lege of phyſicians, 

© Under all theſe calamities did 


poor Corinna labour; and it is 
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difficult to produce a life crowded 
with greater evils, The ſmall 
fortune which her father left her, 
by the imprudence of her mother, 
was ſoon ſquandered : ſhe no ſoon. 
er began to taſte of life, than an 
attempt was made upon her in- 
nocence. When ſhe was about 
being happy in the arms of her 
amiable lover, Mr. Gwyanet, he 
was matched from her by an im- 
mature fate, Amongſt her other 
ert he laboured undet 
diſpleaſute of Mr, Pope, whom 
ſhe had offended, and who took 
care to place her in his Dunciad. 
Mr. Pope once paid her a viſit, in 
company with Henry Cromwell, 
Eſq; whoſe lettefs by ſome acci- 
dent, fell into her hands, with 
ſome of Pope's anſwers. As ſoon 
as that gentleman died, Mr. Curl 
found means to. wheedle them from 
her, and immediately committed 
them to the preſs. is ſo en- 
raged Mr. Pope, that he never for- 
ave her, 
a Not many months after r 
etels had been releaſed from 
gloomy habitation, ſhe took 2 
{mall lodging in Fleet-ftreet, where 
ſhe died on the third of February, 
1730, in the fifty-ſixth year of her 
age; and was two days after de. 
cently interred in the church of 
St. Bride's. 
Corinna, conſidered as an au- 
thoreſs, is of the ſecond rate; ſho 


ſhe had not ſo much wit as Mrs. Behn, 


or Mrs. Manley, nor had ſo happ) 
a power of intellectual painting; 
but her poetry is ſoft and delicate, 
her letters ſprightly and entertain. 
ing. Her poems were publi 

after her death, by Curl; and tun 
volumes of letters which paſſed 


between her and Mr. GwWynnet. 
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fitedotes of Monſ. de Voltaire in his 
preſent ſituation at Fernex in Bur- 
gundy, near Geneva. 


PHE following amecdotes are ſaid to 
| be authentic ; it is, however, eui- 
dent, that the collector of them ts 
wt an enthufraſtic admirer of the cele+ 
trated coriter, whom he profeſſes to 


characteri xe. 


N the preface to an ingenious 
volume, lately publiſhed, un- 
der the modeſt title of Bagatelles, 
[ lately ſaw the following obſerva- 
tion, which my acquaintance with 


e Authors are, in general, the 
reverſe. of all other objects; they 


miniſh by approach: it reminds 
me of a city built on a hill, and in 
perſpectiye; where the towers, 
the ſpires, and lofty parts, are 
ſeen with admiration ; but, on a 
nearer approach, we diſcover nar- 
row ſtreets, little alleys, and offen- 


bu Av. Yo, Ay 
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at laſt, taught to wiſh we never 
had quitted our firſt diſtance ; and 
wiſh, tho' in vain, to be thus hap- 
plly deceived, as before.” 

As this great author had ever 
in his eye, the realizing a proper 
fortune to retire upon, he has, 
ſomehow or other, accompliſked it; 
for, at preſent, he — a vaſt 
trait of land in that part of Bur- 
gundy properly called the Pais de 
Gex: which ſtretches almoſt to that 
Fi of Geneva which opens into 


— 


* 


Err 


nd boundin the ſouth-weſt 
hde of deln . 


A bs plain, by anecdotes deliyer- 
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even to his deliverers, the military 


ences in Berlin, 


Voltaire has truly? too truly veri- 
fed | 


magnify, by diſtance ; they di- 


ive objects perhaps; till we are, 


ance, and that part of Switzer- 
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ed to us from Berlin, that, during 
his long reſidence there, and en- 
joying thoſe ſubſtantial emolu- 
ments, which that monarch denies 


gentlemen, Voltaire at laſt ſo en. 
raged the king by perpetual ac- 
counts of his mean behaviour; 
that one thing bringing on ano- 
ther, and joined to a quarrel with, 
the great Monpertuis, then at 
the head of the academy of ſci- 
Voltaire was 
diſmiſſed with a genteel kind of 
diſgrace ; being ordered to leave 
the golden key he wore, and to 
depart in twenty-four hours, . 
[t appeared that out of the ample 
allowance of the king of Proffa, 
he had remitted every dollar home ; 
thaugh bis Majeſty gave him a 
more ample penſion than uſual, ta 
juſtify his affectionate choice of 
this boſom friend, by ſuppoſing he 
would diffuſe it among his 1b. 
jects; and thereby gain, if not a 
ſettled, yet a 4 ˖ͤ— kind of 
ularity. 9 
Lehe king lived to find the falla- 
cy of his judgment in this par- 
ticular, at leaſt; and it is well 
known, that this great little man, 
when the court went into deep 
mourning on ſome near occaſion, 
borrowed of ſome friend a ſuit that 
fitted him, rather than be at the 
expence of making a new one. 
That he was vexed to be found 
out (and his friend Monper- 
tuis took eſpecial care to inflame 
the bill) appears by the ſevere 
couplet or two left on his table, 
together with the king's picture 
and clef d'or; the purport of 
which was : | 


«« received it with affection, 
« J return it with diſdain; 1 
16 4 
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% As does a once fond lover to 
„ his favourite, | 

„ When his affection is turn'd 

„e 


This is the purport, if not the 
exact tranſlation. The king, as I 
heard, treated it with that proper 
contempt which Richard does the 
billet put into his hands the even- 
ing before the battle; which, as 
Sternhold and Hopkins have it on 
another occaſion, may be either 
ſung or ſaid, 

Voltaire was afterwards equally 

well received at the court of Man- 

beim; and it was during his ſtay 

here, that he wrote his tragedy of 

Olympia ; and, with his uſual ac- 

2 lays the ſcene in the tem- 
Ep 


o 


ple © 


was deſtroyed. 


And this reminds me of a ſtrange 


anſwer . be to old general 


Furſtinberg at the ſame court; 


who, giving bim an hint, and 
with great diffidence to ſo great an 


author; that a certain battle in 


his Hiſtory of the War, was mark 
ed down as in the month of April, 
when really it happened. in Octo- 
ber; made anſwer, << Well fool! 
it was fought then; no matter 
when,” hat dependence on 
ſuch a volatile hiſtorian ? 

The ſame general was in Eng- 
land, as engineer- general to the 
Heſſians; was governor to the 
preſent landgrave, during his mi- 
nority; ha great rank at the 
elector palatine's, as commandant 


of Manheim; and yet could not 
eſcape the pointed ribaldry of our 
great author. 

One ſmall circumſtance at the 
court of Berlin ſeems . neceſſary, 
cre I drop the curtain there ; that, 
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| heſus two hundred years, 
at leaſt, after that famous ſtructure hi 


diſlike w: 
biting a 
duke de E 
ſtant, (v 
more con 
ing to lift 
ſorm cam 
too pow e 
gainſaid. 
At Ferr 
dence, he | 


as it came out afterwards, his mz, 
jeſty certainly availed himſelf (ang 

erbaps it was his original vier 
in the ſaid invitation) of his fh, 
there, to form certain odes, fine 
made public under the title of 
Philoſophe ſans Soucie; and 
which, if not Voltaire's, were 
correfted by him; on the quarrel 
the ſecret appeared, and Voltaire 
was rude enough to ſay, «I wa 


his old waſherwoman, and was ſent chateau, 
for only to clean his dirty ſheets,” ground; 

Having been fo long accuſtom. recied a 
ed to dethrone kings and. over. houſe ; bu 
throw empires on paper, he thinks ward gatey 
himſelf juſtified in realizing theſe beauty of 
his chimeras; and this has been deformed o 
but a too general complaint at all be great . 
courts, that the miniftry could not beck front 
quietly” go on in their work for king thi 
im. | Notwithi 
When he left the court palatine, * England, 
he retired to his new purchaſe near auen to, 
Geneva. Various were the res- eſte in pla 
ſons given for his ſituation ; name - gardening, 
ly, that he could dodge his perſe. eſne is equ 
cutors from one country to ano- duzen's pla 
a1 virons of P. 


ther; being in an hour either in 
Geneva, Switzerland, or Savoy, 
But where ſuch property is, the 
ſtake is too great—for his perſon 
he would. leſs value than an inch 


cut int 
und all the y 
being a ſtar « 
tude, with 


of his'acquifitions. Being the 
No author but himſelf ever pet. ed, he 
haps knew how to out-wit book- ble to inf 
ſellers; even thoſe of Holland ery diſh co 
have felt his ſuperiority of traffic ; WP" © 2 gall 
Bipneurie or 


nay, while he has fold a copy at 
Paris, he would re- ſell the ſame to 
others at Leipſig, the Hague, 
Bruſſels, Leige, Francfort, and 
elſewhere ; with the addition only 
of a new title-page, or different 
introduction. 

He has a rented houſe, on the 
tetritory of Geneva, which it 
ſeldom viſits ; and the real — 


5 
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like was being prevented exhi- 
biting a play there to the marſhal 
duke de Richlieu; for at the in- 
fant, (which made the ſlight 
more conſpicuous) they were go- 
ing to lift the curtain, a caveat in 
form came from the ſtates, and 
to powerfully attended to be 
zunſaid. | 

At Fernex, his place of reſi- 
dence, he found a large old French 
chateau, which he razed to the 
round; and in its ſtead, has e- 
reed a very noble ſeat-like 
houſe ; but preſerving ſome auk- 
ward gateways, . and. turrets, the 
beauty of the building is much 
" deformed on that front which faces 
N the great road to Gex; and the 
hack front is only viſible to thoſe 
xaking there. 


A Ex 


7 Notwithſtanding his long ſtay 
in England, and his pretended at- 
? tention to, and affectation of our 
n. aſte in planting, building, and 


pardening, every part of his de- 
neſne is equally Frenchified as any 
titzen's plat of ground in the en- 
ons of Paris, All his woods 
cut into walks ſtar-faſhion ; 
and all the variety conſiſts in its 
being a ſtar of greater or leſs mag- 
tude, with more or fewer rays. 
Being the firſt poſſeſſions he ever 
tjayed, he takes all methods at 
dle to inform his gueſts that 
ery diſh comes off the territoue ; 
id 25 a gallows is the mark of a 
pneurie or manor in France, he 
dot wanting alſo to inform you 
& he has as many potences as 
ould ſtring half the monarchs in 


, deſerve no other or better. 
altation, 

He ſeems fond (politically ſo, 
ps; becauſe the Engliſh at 


rope; and who, as he often 
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Geneva are his beſt friends in all 
kind of ſubſcriptions, witneſs his 
edition of Corneille) to recount 
the honours he received, and con- 
nexions he made in England and 
recounts that one evening all the 
genius's were aſſembled in compli- 
ment to him, at the earl of Peter- 
borough's on Parſon's Green. As 
he had read and "admired Addi- 
ſon's works, more than any other, " 
he was happy to plant himſelf near 
ſo great a man, himſelf being then 
a ſtripling. | 
It ſo happened our Engliſh au- 
thor was in one of his fits of ta- 
citurnity, but had drank too much, 
even ſo as to be obliged to diſ- 
charge ſome ſhare of what he 
had loaded his ſtomach with; when 
the evening ended, and the com- 
pany ſeparating, Voltaire waited 
on Mr. Addiſon to the coach; 
confeſſed his obligation at having 
had the honour to fit ſo near him 
all the time; but added, That 
he was ſorry to ſay the beſt thing 
which came out of his mouth th 
night was the claret.” | 
It was at the ſame time he claims 
the merit of furniſhing Mr. Pope 
with the metaphor of his ape in 
the firſt Eſſay on Man; and even 
ſays, that many other of the beſt 
philoſophical maxims were his 
own ; particularly all that portion 
of the third eſſay, which gives 
the hiſtory of natural government. 
However his pen now may be 
unequal to tracts of length or ſoli- 
dity ; his vein for the bon- mot 
and quick repartee remains, and 
moſt likely will to the laſt 3; one 
roof of this will ſerve for the pre- 
ent. | 
At the rehearſal of one of his 
own tragedies, Mr. Cramer, book- 
| ſeller 
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ſoller at Geneva (and Voltaire's 
own immediate publiſher) was fi- 
niſhing his part, which was to end 
with ſame dying fentences ; when 
Voltaire, all deſpotic over thoſe 
he thinks his dependants, 'cries 
out aloud, Cramer, you lived 
like a'prince for the four preceed- 
ing acts, but at the fifth you die 
like a bookſeller.” Dr. Tronchin, 
the Boerhaave of this age, being 
preſent could not help in kind- 
neſs interfering ; adding with all, 
„ Why, Monf. de Voltaire, can 
you ever expect to have gentle- 
men to be at this expence of 
dreſſes, and fatigue — getting 
ſuch long parts, if you thus con- 
tinue to upbraid them? On the 
contrary, I think they all deſerve 
t he greateſt encouragement at your 

3 and, as to my friend Cra- 
mer, I declare, that, as far as I am 
a judge, he dies with the fame 
diguity be lived.” Voltaire, who 
deteſis advice, or being informed 
by an inferior (for an author is, in 
has eye, beyond even an Aſcula- 
pius were he living) made this 
cool anſwer; Pr'ythee, doctor, 
when. you have got kings to kill, 
kill them your own way; let me 
kill mine as I pleaſe.” 

Mr. Voltaire's theatre is in one 
of his out-offices, is neatly fitted 
up, and may contain two hundred 
perſons; two changes of ſcenes 
anſwer all the ends of French tra- 

y or comedy; tho” they begin 
| Tis the Engliſh ——. of 
late, and think unity of time and 
place not eſſential in the leaſt to 

lays. f 
warmer if my fancy -ftretches fo 


far, as one night to imagine a par- 


cel of deal planks to be Athens, 
the next evening Paris, and the. 
day after old Rome; I may, by 
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the ſame change of ideas, change comic re 
the ſcenes too; and equally im. akked hit 
ine the buſineſs of three days ty demand: 
comprized into three hours; 2 Voltaire, 
that incidents of time and chance debt, o. 
ſhould fall into the compaſs of ne ſo, a 
three hours; which it is impoſ. beggar.“ 
fible ſhould have occurred in u After 
many days. fon of a 
But as French tragedy all cen. ing of a 
ters in palace-plot, and cabinet. readers | 
conſpiracy; and as all their ſpe. ſome jeſt 
cies of comedy falls into the path if poſſible 
of parlour-intrigue, their ſtage at Bartho 
may ſtill ſupport this folly half And ſo 
a century longer. The Engin be a par 
being by their nature Ubiqu- WW that, whe 
rians, and ſeldom in one place ter of the 
long, muſt have painted canvak made up 2 
as quick as their ideas, or they WW cheitra, he 
would fall aſleep. wgevuity | 
To return to our little theatre WW would be 
at Fernex, the attendants ar doxes wit! 
made up of the butler, coach- n to dro: 
man, groom, &c. I have caught mon y, 
the laughing dairy-maid in the This is 2 
habit of a prieſteſs : and the olf ng, as he 
cook was found in the fact & 15 niece, 
being for that night a young pays the h; 
veital. uperior, to 
But what abates the whole ple BW Kience 


ſare, is the frequent and outr> 
geous interruptions of Mr. Vo 
faire, who, when s fallage 
s W „ never $ 0 
Sim mags will — the Ne 
in his night-cap gown i 
ſcold at — or pull de 
of a queen. 
py. te bit ſays a great autho\ 
are ſurely allied to madneſs ; 
would imagine this who ſaw oi 
epic-writer on ſach a night. I. 
member his coachman not er 
ing time enough to lay him donn 
gently in the hour of death, in by 
character of a Turkiſh fave G 
changed his tragedy I 


=n *# «a .«a $4 
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comic reaſoning; and whimſically 
aked him for a receipt in full of all 
demands 3 * for I am ſure,” ſaid 
Voltaire, © I muſt be in your 
debt, or you would not have uſed 
ne ſo, as to let me die chus like a 


ar, 

Aſter the moſt ſerious conclu- 
fon of a tragedy, or refined finiſh- 
ing of a comedy, this great man 
readers himſelf truly little, by 
ſome jeſt to the audience, lower, 
if poſſible, than a merry-andrew's 
at Bartholomew fair. |; 

And ſo little does he think mu- 
be a part of the entertainment, 
that, when Mr. Hayes, now maſ- 
ter of the king's band in Dublin, 
made up à pleaſing ſet in his or- 
cheſtra, he always ſhortened their 
wgevuity by the warning - bell; ar 
would be laughing in the pit or 
boxes with ladies ſo very loud, 
4 to drown all efforts of har- 


mony. 

This is rather the more ſuppriſ 
ing, 85 he pays great attention to 
bis niece, madame Dennis; who 


pop the harpfchard equal, if not 
2 to any profeſſor of the 


And, fince I have mentioned 
one lady of his houſhold, I am 
called upon to inform the reader 
tit the deſcendant of the great 
Lomeille was at the eve of her ſti - 
fend, as a penſioner in ſome con- 
at in France; when he, with no 
inali labour, found her out; and 
Ming married her to a French 
dficer, one De ay, Voltaire ſeem- 
Nh publiſhed Cerneille's works 
by ſubſcription, to make her a for- 
equal to her huſband ; but, 
m many other concurrent cir- 
bu in his life of avarice 
vl penury, 1 do really believe 
Putare ſhared the profits, which 
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J hear amounted to near gol. 
lerligngg. * 
When we conſider how many 
growned - heads eſpouſed this un- 
dertaking, this ſum leſs ſarprizes ; 
but this we know, that where (as 
the — — for inſtance) 
any great perſonage ſohſcribed for 
an hundred, and only in polite- 
peſs took ane copy, he ſold all the 
reſt at a market. price, and ſo traf- 
ſeked with the generoſity of bis 
beſt ſriends. | | 
The young couple live under 
his roof; — tho never married 


ther eighteen couple of 
during his reſidence at Fernex: 
ſcarce then above five years. 

He has ether goon houſes on his 
eſtates ; ſuch as Tournaye, &c. far 
the French mark their ſmalleſt de- 
meſnes with a chateau; tho? per- 
haps the ſaid building ſhall never 
be furniſhed or fiviſhed. - 

Under theſe articles of finiſhing 
and furniſhing, no houſes are per- 
haps ſo inſufferably defeQive as 
the country-houſes in France: 
thoſe who can afford. to have two 
houſes (namely, town and coun. 
try) ſend all their beſt moveables 
to Paris; while thoſe whale cir- 
cumſceibed fortunes never permit 
them that advantage, live in farms; 
which being tricked of with a few 
turrets and- pi bears the 
name of chateau always. * 1 

From this, vanity of a little piece 
of property, occurs that 
jumble in the names of families, fa 
as hardly to be able ever 40 diſtin - 

uiſh one branch from another : 

r ſhould a lord of a manor have 
ten ſons, one takes the name of 
Du- hais (af the woad) ; * 
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de la Haye (of the hedge); a third 
de la Tour, (of the tower); a 
fourth de la Fountaine (of the 
fountain) ; till, after every part 
of the houſe and garden is ran- 
ſacked for a freſh appellation, 
mould the good lady bring ano- 
ther, they would call him, rather 
than not giveſome Nom de Guerre 
at the chriſtening, ' de la Jartiere, 
from one of his mother's garters, 

But to return to Fernex: the 


quadrangle or grand cour to the 
old chateau; and Voltaire being 
thereby intercepted a view of the 
Uke, fairly ſawed the church in 
two, without any ſpiritual licence 
for ſo doing; or, without a with 
_ leave or by your leave of the 

iſhop.or dean; but, as a ſalvo to 
the injury, he has put in very large 
capitals, diſtinguiſhable from the 

eat road to the town of Gex (and 
A purpoſely intended) theſe words : 


Deo Erexit Voltaire. 


- Many epigrams,. ſonnets, and 
madripals have been wrote on the 
| occaſion, but not one worthy of 
inſertion ; ſuffice it, that as the 
rule of his conduct is, in gene- 
ral, every ſchool- boy can throw 
his ſquib of animadverſion. 

On the diſſolution of the order 
of jeſuits, and of courſe their diſ- 
fipation, Voltaire ſelected one to 
be his table-companion, and fel. 
low cheſs-player. ' The poor Pere 
Adam (that is his name) is forced 
to cat his pudding, and hold his 
tongue; for never was a Welſh 
curate ſo much the butt of his 
. — arrows, as is this chaplain 

8. C r. 

I give him a title here Voltaire 
never intended him; but I know 
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pariſh church forming: part of the 


that the accidental refidence & 
this jeſuit in his houſe, has fr. 


the old 
pudding, 


quently given an handle for many Voltair 
to think and ſay, that, howevey of Pere A. 
ladicrous our epic is in public, de; bomme. 
that in bel he th not without Adam, br 
his fears ; which he proves by rt of me 
having this reverend chaplain in To drav 
his houſe and at his elbow ; where. WW» once n 
as it is well known that both the d drop 
veſpers and mattins of monſ. de eader that 
Voltaire are cheſs and back-gan. WW '*al quar 
mon, piquet or a game at qu WP! Pruſlia | 
drille. | ſad near e 
When he invited the poor Pere ner. 
Adam to his houſe, it 1s ſaid he WY [ndeed, | 
was ingeriuous enough to add, «en of M: 
you can dare to live with a man WP prop. 
who profeſſes himſelf to- have bis hours: 
religion at all, or, if any thing, play off hi 
is a ſtricter diſciple of Confuciu WP! the ſaid 1 
than you can be of your humble city of 
maſter, then come to me.“ buthward, a 
He ſeldom goes to bed till dy. northern 
break, drinking coffee almoſt eve- N inces of 
half hour, and playing 0j0u, &c. t 
cheſs ; next day he is never viſible in the gl: 
till noon, and then diſagreeably WA Lo return 
ſo ; having but too often a diry lig, tha 
banjan, an unpowdered tye-wit, lenge to 
with the knots before; and a ap 8p bed. The 
over that, either of ſilk or he ton to 
embroidered ; and being natural e faw, by 
haſty and waſpiſh, I am oft ſt in theſe 
reminded of Lear as repreſents 
in a ſtrolling company, where tit Monſieur 
wardrobe furniſhes the ſame {ul 
for that inſane king, as for we LR, 
Mahomet of ſome Turkiſh traged) . 
incomplete at leaſt, and at bel had the h. 
very ſhabby. _* be, which 
The Jeſuit reſiding pted had 
Monſ. de Voltaire being nee of my o 
a man of flight, than finn bed, a f 
genius, often gives this be — moſt 
of the family an handle to mal that, from 
him the butt of converſstio . | do e 
ur Gilfal har 


however, the Pere Adam my 


the old adage of, ** eating his 
Voltaire ſays of him often, 7/ 


4% bommes, He may be Father 
Adam, but is far from being the 
irt of men. 0 


eder that Maupertuis and he had 
z real quarrel, and what the king 
pf Pruſſia began in a political jeſt, 
had near ended in a very ſerious 
manner. | 85 
Indeed, the phlegmatic diſpoſi- 
jon of Maupertuis, (a Norman) 
1 2 proper ſubjeR for the king, 
bis hours of humour and raillery, 
play off his artillery on, by means 
f the ſaid Maupertuis, againſt the 
nvacity of a Frenchman born 
wuthward, and differing more from 
e northern French in the ſeveral 
wyinces of Normandy, Britany, 


eve- 

y 1 (jou, &c. than perhaps any coun- 
Gble y in the globe. bib 
abo return, matters were carried 
aut high, that Maupertuis ſent a 


tallenge to Voltaire; then ſick 


ach bed. The exact words of his 
elvet I ritation to the field of battle T 
rally er ſaw, but his-apſwer was al- 
aten en in theſe words. ä 

ſented | 


re the Monfieur de Maupertuis. 

e ſul ' 

or me R, 855 

z0ed), 1 | 

u d | had the honour of your chal- 


ige, which I would gladly: have 
pted had you given me the 
vice of my own weapons; being 
&-bed, a ſyringe would have 
en the moſt proper inſtrument ; 
{ that, from your known huma- 
, 1 do expect to receive from 


Me {cilful hands. 
Vor. X. 
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pudding, and holding his tongue.“ 


of Pere Adam, mais pas le premier 


To draw up the curtain of Ber- 
Jin once more (which ſeemed al- 
rrady dropt) I ſhould inform the. 


LY 

But I muſt alſo obſerve to you, 
that a piſtol ball will kill me, but 
can have no effect on you; lead 
will aſſimilate with your brain; 


and thereſore are we not on an e- 


qual footing? 
Jam, with all reſpect, 
VOLTAIRE. 


The quarrel, by theſe means, 
ended like that of Dr. Caius and 
Sir Hugh Evans, It became a 
1 N of the moſt laughable 

ind; ſo that the very boys of 
Berlin upbraided Monſ. de Mau- 
pertuis, for not ſending a ſquirt to 
Monſ. de Voltaire, inſtead of a 
challenge with ball and piſtol, 
To return to our lord- paramount 
at the chateau de Fernex, where he 
may be truly called ſuch; the gay 
part of Geneva take delight in vi- 
ſiting him; but as he knows what 
is related to them, will reach the 
ears of their magiſtracy, he never 
fails ſaying the Evered things an 
irritated genius can invent. 
' A gentleman's equipage. not 
coming punctaually, who was on a 
viſit to him, he aſked if the coach- 
man was a Genevite; and being 
anſwered in the affirmative, he re- 
plied, Oh! there the very ſer- 
vants are kings; no wonder you 


are ſo tyrannically uſed .“. 


At another time, (the reader mu 
obſerve that Geneva has no terri - 
tory) he ſaid, ſuppoſing each free · 
citizen of this great republic had a 
ſhirt, and would lend it on the oc- 
caſion, they might cover their do- 
minion with their own linen. 
His houſe is a receptacle for all 
foreigners z and, as every ſuch vi- 
fitor ſtrains his genius to entertain 
him, no wonder, by ſuch a quick 
ſucceſſion of all the ſeveral inhabi- 
F tants 
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tants of the four quarters of the 
warld, that Yoltaire has ſuch an 
univerſal knowledge of mankind. 
| His converlatioy among men ge- 
nerally turns (and tog unhappily 
fo) on blaſphemous ſubjects; and 
(which argues a great want of po- 
litenefs) he generally increaſes this 
vein if any churchmen are preſent; 
nay, according to their rank, he 
augments of decreaſes his (allies of 
what he falſely calls pleaſantry. 
Thus a ſtory which would be a 
d one for a poor cure or abbe, 
maſt be enriched for a mitred brow 
or cardinal ; and pere Adam (the 
good fmple Jeſuit) whatever little 
may ſay on the occaſion, pays 
it off in thinking. | 
Vet, to keep up appearances, he 
has given an altar to the church 
adjoining to his houſe, and ſome 
rich veſtments to the ſacriſty; and 
will, occaſionally, attend the ſer- 
vice; particulatly on a wedding, 
which ſhall happen in his own 


uy. 

The archbiſhop of Troyes din- 
ing with him one day, Voltaire 
was, as uſual, playing off all his 
artiilery againſt the prelate, who 
was alſo a cardinal. The good di- 
vine immediately became the gen- 
tleman, and faid, the world have 
fuch obligations to men of genius, 
that a particular allowance 1s ever 
made to them, in return for their 

productions; though 1 don't doubt 
yet but Monſ. de Voltaire will be 
a good convert to us before he 
dies.” Voltaire immediately an- 
ſwered, My lord! if ever I am 
made a convert of, it muſt be, like 
St. Paul, on horſeback.” | 
- With ladies, he is rather inde- 
cent ; as with the church, he is but 
too apt to be ludicrous. Many of 
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his late works will verify this; a 
I rather think that the ſweeping 
of his brain, fo lately publiſhei, 
are more owing to his flatterin 
bookſeller and his wife ; who, lik 
Fr in Dublin, never care if 
Voltaire or ean Swift ſuffer, 6 
he or they can have veniſon in the 
ſeaſon. 
The /alle à manger at Voltaire 
is very dirty in general. Aud you 
will fee ſervants waiting in wait. 
coats, and women at work (in no: 
the moſt delicate of needle employ- 
ment) while company of the in 
rank are at dinner. But his dray- 


: 


ing-room, and other apartment, 


make ample amends for this care 


leſsneſs ; ſcarce any noblema 
wg a moze elegant ſuite of 
char rs, either for ſtate or con- 
venience. 

You would be ſurpriſed to ſee on 
what ſcraps of paper he writes his 
beſt hints for material works, | 
am amazed he can find them in the 
diſſipated manner they lie. While 
he writes he always fits with hi 
back to the fire; which is, per- 
haps, to ſave his eyes. 

When he does dreſs (which i 
rare) no man produces a more ti 
riegated wardrobe : but ſo ecctt 
tric is he, that, in a ſuit of yell 
and embroidery, I have ſeen lin 
join the dance of ſome ſeryants u 
the hall, on hearing the violin g 
the ſummons, mY. 

But let me not dare by theſen- 
__ think of leſlning n. 

of to great a maſter ot the ps 
On the contrary, Dean * 
in his private hours, more of tÞit 
vein than even Voltaire; deſcend 
ing often to chuſe mere triſle n 
order the better, perhaps, o n 
in ſentiment afterwards. Pope 75 

3. 2 


« To fall 
I 


There 
fate in t} 
pears in hi 
a table, } 
reſt of the 
lay about 
trance, lo 
and diſtur 
with placi 
after every 
hed ; wh 
when the 
been ſatis 
unwelcom 
es half ſpc 
licacies ; \ 
no longer 

Land by 
of Burgun 
fats de Ge: 
quantity « 
eſtate ; and 
elf on th 
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aicly means this, when he ſo ele- 
1 pays this compliment to lord 
golingbroke : 


« Teach me, like thee, in various 
nature wiſe, 

« To fall with dignity, with tem- 
per riſe,” 


There is a monarchical, deſpotic 
fate in this great man, which ap- 
pears in his minuteſt actions. Thus, 
2 table, he never comes in with the 
reſt of the company ; but will de- 
lay about any trifle ; and, on en- 
trance, loves to recall all the diſhes, 
and diſturb every part of the table 
vith placing and miſ-placing them, 
after every one elſe has been ſatis- 
fed ; which is rather diſagreeable, 
when the appetite of others has 
been ſatisfied ; nothing being ſo 
mwelcome as the remnants of diſh- 
es half ſpoiled, and ſcraps of de- 
heacies ; which, by theſe means, 
10 longer are ſuch, 

Land being cheap in this part 
of Burgundy (called properly the 
fair de Gex) it is amazing what a 
quantity of acres he has on his 
etate; and he ſeems to value him- 
elf on this, in preference to a 
ſmaller ſnare of territory more cul- 
urated. | | 

He pretends to ſhew a turn for 
Liplih improvements, from ob- 
ervations he made, or pretended 
bo make in England, when he was 

But the attachment to 
French ornaments fill prevails ; 
ad a flower-plat and fountain are, 
to kim, greater embelliſhments 
than all the woods and waters of a 
Chatſworth, a Caſtle-Howard, or 

a Sturton, 

His favourite work is the Pacelle 
leans 3 which, in fact, is the 

Hudibras of the French poetry and 


language, His piQture is often 
drawn looking on his Henri: le 


but I believe he has not that af- 


fection for it he has for many other 
of his performances. | 

Being aſked which of hts,trage- 
dies he moſt affected, he replied, 
Olympia; for the ſame reaſon,” 
ſays he, that a man is proud of 
having a child at ſeventy-five.” 

He has many carriages, accord- 
ing to the French cuſtom, but not 
one fit to ride in. No nation (ele- 
gant as they are at Paris in theſe 
conveniences) is ſo careleſs diſtant 
from the metropolis. If you are 
carried, or (as is the common ex- 
preſſion) lifted out of the dirt, it is 
all they think of; ſtained linings, 
ragged fringes, broken windows, 
make up the ſum of a French coun- 
try equipage z and Mr. Shandy (in 
a late volume) gives this under his 
hand in his obſervations, during a 
French perambulation, 

Though Voltaire never would 
accept a title from any monarch, 
vet does he much artach himſelf to 
perſonages ſo adorned ; nay, in the 
very opening of his letters, he will 
give a preference of readingto thoſe 
with ducal coronets over thoſe of 
common earls, viſcounts, or barons, 

He complains much of an un- 
conquerable dryneſs in his habit of 
body; „which,“ ſays he, „one 
day or other, muſt end me;“ as 
if but for that he might live a cen- 
tary longer; and I am told, that 
in illneſs no man is fo afraid of the 
devil's claws as himſelf; inſomuch, 
that the moſt ignotant and mendi- 
cant prieſt can, at that time, have 
a ſway over him, which, in'perfe& 
health, the infallible head of the 
church would fail of. | 

The many preſerits from the 
great, of wine, and eyery delicacy 
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which ſo many different countries 
afford, allow him to keep a better 
table than many of his equals in 
fortune; and, whether their fa- 
vours ariſe from fear or love, he is 
equally gainer, 

Moſt people think him, at leaſt, 
twenty years older than he really 
1s ; appearing on the theatre of 
life' ſo earl 
ſixteen) many imagine him a man 
from that era; when, in fact, he 
was only a ſtripling. Nor do I 
now believe him to be above 
ſeventy. 

However, being one of the gen- 
tlemen of the bed chamber to the 
king, his age may eaſily be aſcer- 
tained z for a man cannot enter on 
ſuch a poſt till of certain age; and, 
by the date of his commiſſion, it 
will appear when he obtained that 
honour, 

His affection to the eleQor-pa- 
latine ſeems beyond that of any 
other monarch; he reſided with 
him a year under his roof at Man- 
heim, and had every honour of a 
prince of the blood ; but mingling 
in politics, the minority there 
grew jealous of him; and fo he 
retired to his territory near Ge- 
neva. 

The elector had ſeveral buſts of 
him executed by Mr. Verchetſel, 
the moſt eminent ſtatuary now liv- 
ing, and who is governor of the 
| ſculpture academy at Manheim; 
but, to keep him in good humour, 
ſome ladies of the court were always 
near him ; or he would not have 
had patience to go through the ce- 
remony of a model. 

In ſhort, he is ſuch a mixture of 
dignity and littleneſs ; ſuch a con- 
traſt of the trifler and man of judg- 
ment; that he ſeems, as Falſtaff 
ſays ſo wittily of himſelf, a double 


(for he publiſhed at 
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man, As his various works proye 
him. the great man, I have bly 
touched on thoſe anecdotes which 
ſhew him in another light ; per. 
haps, anknown to the world, and 
which, blended with his other cha. 
rater, make him as he is 
mortal man; and not that deity 
the minor writers would fain raise 
MAL <tc 55; 

- Ff I have been too ſevere, attri. 
bute it to a punctuality in my na. 
ture; and when he dies, let us fay 
of him what prince Henry ſaid o- 
ver even his enemy: 


« Thy ignominy fleep with thee 
in the grave, 

But not remember'd in thy epi- 
raph.” | 


By ignominy, I mean his univer- 
ſal diſlike to all religion; in which 
he is not content (for this I could 
forgive him) to. think only ; but 
he loves to vent his opinion in pub · 
lic; and the world are left to judge, 
with the attachment people are to0 
apt to have towards men of genius, 
what an infinite number of prole- 
lytes he is capable of drawing t 
himſelf in theſe days of libertiniln 
and diflipation. : . 

Being exiled the kingdom 0f 
France (ſome people only ſay, tit 
court) he paſt over to England, the 
ſureſt, as the happieſt aſylum, to! 
gentleman and a genius. He nil 
ed ſubſcriptions there, unkno '0 
any native; and which in an ene. 
my's country might, or is, indeed 
called contributions. 

On his wiſhing to return hom, 
on {ome private affairs, he ſtrong} 
ſolicited the then French mimiv} 
to obtain leave for ſuch 2 favour to 
himſelf; but, however publicly l 
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dis pardon. ; 


tenance ſuch recall, the revengeful 
migiſters were not fo eably recon- 
cileable, but became very ſtrenuous 
oppoſers of it. But Voltaire (ever 
m over- match in politics and ge- 


vote to ſome powerful friends in 
Germany, and ſuddenly got him- 
elf inveſted with a public charac- 
ter; I think it was either from the 
eeforate of Cologn, or prince 
biſhop of Liege. ; 

On obtaining this rank, he 1m- 
mediately ſet öff for the court of 
Verſailles, having previouſly got 
his credentials acknowledged be- 
fore he preſented himſelf in pub- 


On his firſt appearance, the 
reader may well imagine what a 
buzz there was throughout the 
drawing room of ſuch an inquiſi- 
tive court; and of courſe, his old 
enemies, from curioſity, and not 
uffection, incircled him, and began, 
wuſual, their congratulations, each 
equally endeavouring to exculpate 
unſelf, and in general, themſelves, 
G from any hand in his baniſhment. 
After hearing What they all had to 
| offer, he ſaid : © By being thus 
ilm a 

exiled my country ſo long, I am 
capable of underſtanding your 
5 now, with preciſion. 
the But, if you will talk with my 
keretary here (or any of my train) 


5 they will inform me, when I get 
* bome, u hat Kind ſervices you mean 
N io me.“ 
in His pardon was ſoon after ſeal- 
- ed, and it is ſaid, that, by this in- 
1 Blence of his, as alſo his being 
oh moured with à public character, 
17 \t which department he might le- 


qully ſerve or injure them) that 

e very miniſtry, once his-ene- 
mes, were now the firſt leaders to 
dis pardon. 42 7 + 
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nius, for theſe his enemies of ſtate}. 


general, that he would hardly be 


St. -t, the Duke of St. —, 


At Manheim (where he reſided 
after his difgrace at Berlin, if it 
may be ſo called, when he choſe” 
his own diſmiffion) he behaved' 
with ſuch imperiouſneſs, or ab- 
ſence of mind, that whea the elec- 
tor, who would honour him often 
with a viſit in his apartments, 
and even by his own appointment' 
waited on him, he would pretend 
not to know him ; and, bur for 
that ſovereign's inſuperable bene- 
volence, the friendſhip muſt have 
ended. 

A certain Englifh oculiſt being 
at Berlin during Voltaire's reſi- 
dence- there, I will in few words 
introduce an anecdote of this che- 
valier, profeſſor and member of 
all the academies in Europe; 
which, as it is connected a little 
with Voltaire, is not extraze in this 
letter. e 
His majeſty of Pruſſia, for ſome 
reaſons, held the Engliſh then at 
arm's length, and was ſo little de- 
ſirous of pleaſing the country in 
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civil to any particular part of it, 
though backed with title, or of- 
fices of ſtate. Lord D —, Earl 


and many great commoners, were 
then in the city of Berlin, but ne- 
ver once invited to court. Nay, 
ſo flighted were they, that on the 
Parade (the general refort of all 
foreigners, while the güard mounts) 
the king would publicly ſay to ge- 
neral Keith and lord 'Marſhal, 
„What! are your countrymen not 
gone yet?“ Obſerve, as a further 
proof of his revenge; his ambaſſa- 
dor at Paris, and the French am- 
baſſador to his court, were both 
attaĩnted peers of this kingdom; 
namely, the lords Marſhal and 
Tyrconnel ; as the own and only 

F 3 3 brother 
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brother of the former was at that 
time alſo commander in chief of 
all his forces. But to the point: 
at the time the Engliſh nobility 
were thus whimfically excluded 
the court, our cbevalier oculiſt was 
publicly admitted: nay, to render 
it more ſatirical againſt us, with 
double honour, ſuperior to what a 
perſon of that rank deſerved ; how - 
ever, bis uſual vanity might defire, 
or perhaps expect it. Obſerve, 
that the ſaid doctor was then 
ſtrongly ſuſpected of being em- 
ployed by our miniſtry, as a pri- 
vate obſerver on the actions of ſe- 
veral princes; and his profeſſion 
ave bim theſe opportunities, as 
be was perpetually fluctuating be- 
tween one caurt and another, and 
admitted to their preſence. 
I be oculiſt being introduced to 
the king, his majeſty (with his u- 
{ual politeneſs) aſked him what fa- 
yours he could confer on him, being 
ready to diſtinguiſh all men of e- 
minence like himſelf. The doctor 
only deſired to have the honour of 
being oculiſt to his m y; and 
which, to make ſhort of, the kin 
yeadily granted; adding, a8 
do not love to ſuſpend any one's 
bappineſs long, be at court to- 
morrow early, and your patent 
ſhall- be ready.” 

The A 
unexpected promiſe,) now appear- 
ed at court as by royal command; 
hut notwithſtanding a double pa- 
rade of lac ** equipage, on 
his. approach the king ſaid, You 
deſire to be my oculifi—there is 
your patent; you muſt take the 
uſual oaths on theſe occaſions; that 
done, come to me again.” 

Ona reporting to the king that all 
eceſſaxꝝ forms were gone through, 


is majeſty. ſaid: * You to 


» 


ier (fluſned with this 
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be my oculiſt—-you are fo; ny 
eyes waut no aſſiſtance; — yet at 
you my oculiſt; — but, if you touch 
the eyes of one of my ſubjeds, [ 
will hang you up. I love my ſub- 
jets equally as myſelf.” 

The chevalier departed (or wa 
rather ordered to depart) in fix 
hours: he pleaded more time t 
pack up his eyes and implement, 
but was refuſed ; and a guard being 
ſet over him, he was eſcorted like 
any' delinquent to the borders of 
Saxony, that being the country 
moit contiguous, The reſpe his 
majeſty ſeemed firſt to pay him in 
preference to all the Evgliſh, (of 
which number the {ſmalleſt was his 
ſuperior) now appeared, a fill 
ſtronger ſatire againſt England, 
and proved that he ſuſpected the 
chevalier's other profeſſion, in cots 
junction with thoſe of oculiſt, on. 
tor, and profeſſor of every ſcience, 

To bring this home to Voltaire, 
which was my intention, an epi- 
gram appeared from his pen, n0 

oubt — the fling of which wa, 
«« that the king had driven out of 
his dominions the only man who 
could have opened his eyes,” 

And now, to return to Fern 
once more, where we {hall take 
leave of our hero, and leave him u 
the opinion of others, no leſs this 
his own opinion of himſelf; 
great favourite is doctor Tronchin 
whom he calls his A@ſculapws 
The wife of his bookſeller ſeems 
very much to rule him, and alter 
nately, one madame Relier, vas 
huſband is a leading man in tht 
preſent affairs of Geneva: 2 place 
which Voltaire has ſuch. an ar 
ſion to enter the walls of, that lr 
has been known-to- ſit ia bis cod 
at the very gates, and ſend fer 
thoſe perſons he has any bole 


among th 
of his hui 

He will 
writers wi, 


often hint 


or connection with to the window- 
and give them an audience 


vith all the ſelf-ſufficiency of an 


eaſtern prince. 

He is fond of driving a fingle- 
horſe chair, and has a roan horſe, 
which the elector-palatine gave 
him at Manheim, becauſe it hap- 
pened to be foaled Juſt under his 
eye from an Arabian mare. 

He will ſometimes drive more 
madly than Phaeton, and then at 
once falls into a ſolemnity of pace, 
u if compoſing ſome great work. 

An Engliſh gentleman who ſlept 


one night at his houſe, begged a 


book of him to amuſe him when 
he roſe in the morning : on which 
Voltaire gave him his Pucelle d' Or- 
kans; adding, A virgin in my 
houſe is no ſmall rarity,” 

Methinks, I ſee him now with 
his whip in his hand, calling the 
whole houſe to go a hunting (@ la 
thaſſe, à la chaſſe ) and when he had 
aſſembled every body, it was only 
to walk round his houſe, and bruſh 
down the ſpiders and their webs, 
which the ſervants had neglected 
among the pillars of each portico 
of his building. 

He will talk much of what the 
writers will ſay after his death; and 
often hints, that the converſation 
of Monſieur de Voltaire on his 
death-bed, cooked up by ſome Je- 
ſuit, will be a moſt delicious mor- 
ſel for the Paris bookſellers; © and 
de raſcals will pick up many a 
good meal of my bones,” ſays he, 
bare as I am,” 

His kitchen-garden at Fernex is 
rery large and convenient, but di- 
nded and ſubdivided ſo often by 
walls, looks rather unſightly : an 
Open plat of ground would be too 
much expoſed to heat, perhaps, to 
culinary productions; the 
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71 
frequent walls may father create a 
neceſſary ſhade. | | 

His love of dates, ſweet oranges, 
and pomegranates, is very parti- 


cular. Obſerve in the ſouth of 
France, that the orange being 
grafted on the pomegranate gives 
it a fine colour; and he will often 
hold it up, and ſay, This muſt 
have been the forbidden fruit.“ 
His favourite productions in our 
language are, Garth's Diſpenſato- 
ry; Prior's Henry and Emma; 
Pope's Prologue to Cato; and the 
ſmalleſt works of Pope: but as to 


Shakeſpear and Milton, he can 


hardly ſpeak of them with any de- 
gree of patience. 

As he writes much from hear- 
ſay, no wonder he is ſo — to 
errors in chronology, and even 
facts. In a late production of his, 
which he calls Contes, or Tales, he 
declares, when writing a critique 
on the play of the Orphan, that 
Chamont, as a proof of the barba- 
rity of the Engliſh ſtage, aſks his 
ſiſter, the ſair and virtuous Moni- 
mia, if ſhe has not loſt her maiden- 
head ; and affirms, that Polydore 
twice pulls his beloved and lovely 
orphan by the hair of her head 
acroſs the ſtage. 

Whether any young Engliſh. 
gentlemen, from deſign or igno- 
rance, drew him into the ſcrape of 
committing this to the preſs I can- 
not ſay ; but fo it is—and I wiſh 
ſome comic genius of our ifland 
did not do it purpoſely to expoſe 
him, as, having endeavoured,” or 
rather dared, as they would call it, 
to draw a picture of the Engliſh 
ſtage, without ever ing its 
mere out- lines. a a 

In his obſervations on the trage- 
dy of Hamlet, (a play he utterly 
deſpiſes) he has hit on a blunder of 

F 4 our 
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our great Engliſh dramatic writer, 
which I could wiſh had not been 
ſo viſible: viz. . 
- * And now,” ſays he, „the 
firſt act ends with the king givin 


his royal orders (and which mult. 


never be diſobeyed) to fire all the 
cannon round the ramparts, two 
hundred years . before gunpowder 
was invented.” | 
The famous ſoliloquy of, To 
be, or not to be,“ he has variouſly 
burleſqued; as thus: 14 
««< To dance, or not to dance, 
„To drink, or not to drink, 
4 To dreſs, or not to dreſs, 
1% To ride, or not to ride, 
« To pay, or not to pay, 


To fing, or not to ſing; that 


is the queſtion,” “ N 

On an Engliſh gentleman's tak- 
ing leave of him, to go to London, 
he ſaid : © Well Sir! Iwill come 
and ſee you when you are got home 
E but that is after I am dead: there 
are above twenty ghoſts in the tra- 
gedy of Macbeth, why ſhould I 
not be one among them.” 

On addreſſing a lady, who had 
juſt lain in, he ſaid, And who 
was your midwife?” On her tell- 
ing him Dr. Br, a man, he 
ſmiled; and ſaid, Well! give 
my reſpects to your huſband, and 
tell him he is half a cuckold,” 
He gives no regular livery ; ſo 
that his ſervants often wearing that 
of the laſt place they lived at, have 
the appearance of ſeveral gentle- 
mens ſervants attending as on a 
vifit to him. 

He is fond of hawks; and as the 
adjacent Alps, and the vaſt chain 
of mountains, known by the name 
of Mont Jura, afford various ſpe- 
cies of theſe birds, his houſe 1s a 
menagerie of that kind; and he 
will ſometimes amuſe himſelf, with 


— them fly at a pigeon or x 
tame fowl, about his houſe, calling 
them kings who tear the innocent 
ſubjeQs to pieces. 

His houſe was built by an archi. 
tect of Geneva, xalled Billion; but 
in this, he was only the bricklayer 
or ſtene-maſon, for the model is 
very common all over France, 

Though he 1s of a noble family, 
yet is he ever ſhy of mentioning it; 
nor can any one learn what part 
of France he was born and bred 
in: perhaps, he thinks, if too ma. 
ny particulars were known, that it 
would be . publiſhed before his 


-'.* death, as dying ſpeeches often are, 


and he would not wiſh to hear he 
was ſo near dying. 

His love of Engliſh humour is 
ſo ſtrong, that he will invite- the 
moſt common and blackguard fo 
ries ; and by taking-proper memo- 
randums of them, one would think 
he meaned to new dreſs them, and 
thereby make them his own, in 
ſome future book of tales. 

A certain Engliſh.general officer 
led ſo diſſipated a life, that he often 
drank tokay of a-guinea a quart, 
even when alone. Upon which 
his lady would often ſay, My 
dear general, whatever you do for 
the honour of the crown, and in 
compliment to ſtate days, do not 
drink ſuch expenſive wine when by 
yourſelf; for what muſt your poor 
children do?“ „ Oh!“ ſays the 
genera; I am eaſy as to that, 
let them ſmell at the corks.” _ 

It being neceſſary to tap bin 
ſome time after for the droply, de 
went through the operation like 2 
ſoldier ; but aſking what the fur 
geons had found, and tney reply- 
ing water, he ſaid, „ How can 
that be ? I never drank a drop ef 
water in all my life, But — 
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long will it be before I mult be 
tapped again?“ On being anſwer- 
ed fix months, he replied, *« It is 
impoſſible ! no veſſel in my houſe 
ever held above fix weeks.” 

In ſhort, his life was fo profli- 
gate, that his lady at laſt ſaying 
« Why ! general, you will not 
leave a ſhilling to bury you :” he 
anfwered, 4 Oh! I'll ſtink mem 


into good manners Voltaire 


rubbed his hands for joy, .immedi- 
ately ſet pen to paper, and an cle- 
zant tale on that ſubject, with all 
the Engliſh on mots; is now to be 
_ Fees.” 25025 en 
But again I repeat, and ever 
hall, that, with alb theſe little- 
reſſes, he. is at intervals the very. 
greateſt genius of this century. 
When he does compoſe, which: is 
rare, he is ſo amazingly attentive, 
that he has been known to write a 
wwe act tragedy in as many days; 
and I have heard him ſay of come»: 
4% that he could write it faſter 


7 


* 8 
- 
* b * 


than any aQors could repreſent it, 
if he had good and quick ſecreta- 
ries, | 
With reſpe@ to the building at 
Fernex, (was it not for having. 
committed the folly of preſerving 
the gateways, and ſome towers 
capped with pinnacles, according 
to the French manner of building) 
it would be a very magnificent fa- 
brie ; but an error of the ſame na- 
ture is in point, as the lawyers ſay, 
near Bridgewater, .. in Somerſet- 
ſhire; where, to keep up a. gate- 
way of lord Rocheſter's, the buila⸗ 
ing of a very great and ingenious 
architect and nobleman is entirely 
ſpoilt, I mean earl E t. 
I baye no other anecdotes of 
Monſ. de Voltaire, but what would 
offend the one or gther part of 
human nature, if related; I there- 
fore beg to be ęxcuſed any farther 
obſervations an ſo great, or fo little 
rde en e 
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NATURAL 


Ob/ervations upon Aut tem- 
monly called Amphibious by Au- 
thors, Preſented by Dr. Parſons, 


HE following remarks, 

\ which I have the honour to 
lay before this learned ſociety, 
were occafigned by a converſation 
that paſſed between me and a gen- 
tleman well acquainted with natu- 
ral hiſtory, however miſtaken in 
the fubject before us. His opinion 
was, that amphibious animals 
lived more in the water than on 
the land: but I believe the con- 
trary will appear by the ſequel of 
this treatiſe, 

If we conſider the words & ue. 
and glos from which the term am- 
phibious is derived; we ſhould 
underſtand that animals, having 
this title, ſhould be capable of 
living as well by land or in the 
air, as by water, or of dwelling in 
either conſtantly at will ; but it 
will be difficult to find any animal 
that can fulfil this definition, as 
being equally qualified for either ; 
and in clafling creatures of this 
kind, authors are much divided, 
and Ometimes miſtaken. 

Now if any natural hiſtorian 
ſhould deduce his diſtinction of 
this claſs, from the ſtructure or 
characteriſtic of any part of the 
animal, I think he would be a 
little out of the. way; becauſe the 
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term comprehends nothing but 
what regards its living in both air 
and water at diſcretion; however, 
ſince the word amphibious is 2. 
dopted by the writers of the hif. 
tory of animals, let us retain it 
ſtill, and examine ſame of this 
claſs, and, by confidering their 
natural ceconomy reſpectively, en- 
them, according 
to that ſtandard, in the following 


deavour to ran 


manner. They are ſuch as; 


1. Enjoy their chief funQtions 
by land, but occaſionally go into 


the water. | 
- 2. Such as chiefly inhabit the 
water, but occaſionally go aſhore. 
Of the latter then are but very 
few ſpecies. And although none 
of the winged tribe are to be rang- 
ed under this claſs, yet as many 
of them remain long upon tie 
water in ſearch of their prope! 
food, we ſhall enumerate (ome 
— advantages, which hare 
n allowed to ſeveral of them 
by the bountiful wiſdom of tit 
creator, in order to render then 
the more able to obtain it; and 
this will make one curious part o 
my preſent purpoſe, not general 
known, 

The diſpute mentioned betwe! 
my friend and me, turned up" 
the claſs of the phocæ, which con. 
fiſts of a very numerous tribe 0 
different ſpecies : I ſhall therefor 
endeavour to ſhew that _ 
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them can live chiefly in the wa- 
ters, but that their chief enjoy- 
ment of the functions of life is on 
ſhore. 

Theſe animals are really 


ua- 
dwpeds; but, as their chief tood 
is fiſh, they are under a neceſſity 
of going out to ſea to hunt their 
prey, and to great diſtances from 
ſhore ; taking care that, however 


ut great the diftance, rocks or ſmall 
ar iſlands are at hand, as reſting 
er, places when they are tired, or 


a their bodies become too much ma- 


ul. cerated in the water; and they 
it return to the places of their uſual 
this reſort to ſleep, copulate, and 
dei bring forth their young, for the 
en · following reaſons, viz. It is well 
ung known that the only eſſential dif- 
10g ference (as to the general ſtruc- 
ture of the heart) between amphi- 
1008 bious and mere land animals, or 
into ſuch as never go into the water, is 
that in the former the oval hole re- 
| the mains always open. Now, in ſuch 
ore. is are without this hole, if they 
very were to be immerſed in water for 
none but a little time, reſpiration would 
ang” eeaſe, and the animal muſt die; 
many decauſe a great part of the maſs of 
| the blood paſſes from the heart, by 
ropet the pulmonary artery, through the 
ſome lungs, and by the pulmonary 
have veins returns to the heart; while 
them the aorta is carrying the greater 
f the part of the maſs. to the head and 
1 extremities, &c. 
* a Now the blood paſſes through 
mw the lungs in a continual uninter- 
eral Tupted ſtream, while reſpiration is 
gentle and moderate; but when it 
tweet u violent, then the circulation is 
upon mterrupted, for inſpiration and ex- 
** piration are now carried to their 
— 1 . my in-this ſtate the blood 
«not pals through the lun 
one — ther during the oral inſpiration 
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or total expiration of the air in 
breathing ; for in the former caſe 
the inflation compreſſes the return. 
ing veins, and in the latter, 
by the collapſion of the lungs, 
theſe veins are interrupted alſo, 
ſo that it is only between theſe 
two violent actions that the blood 
can paſs: and hence it is that the 
tives of animals are ſhortened, and 
their health impaired, when they 
are ſubjected to frequent violent 
reſpiration z and thus it is that in 
animals who have once breathed, 
they muſt continue to reſpire ever 
after; for life is at an end when 
that ceaſes, | 
There are three neceſſary and 
principal uſes of reſpiration in all 
land animals, and in thefe kinds 
that are counted amphibious z the 
firſt is that of ptomoting the eir- 
culation of the blood through the 
whole body and extremities ; in 
real fiſhes, the force of the 
is alone capable of ſending t 
blood to every part, as they a 
not furniſhed with limbs or ex- 
tremities ; but in the others men- 
tioned, being all farniſhed with 
extremities, reſpiration is an af. 
ſiſtant foree to the arteries in ſend. 
ing . blood to the extremities, 
which, being ſo remote from the 
heart, have need of ſuch aſſiſtance; 
otherwiſe the circulation would be 
very languid in theſe parts; thus 
we ſee, that in perſons ſubject to 
aſthmatic cemplaints, the circu- 
lation grows languid, the legs 
grow cold and oedematous, and 
other parts ſuffer by the defect in 
reſpiration, | 
A ſecond uſe of breathing is, 
that, in inſpiration; the variety of 
particles, of different qualities, 
which float always in the air, 
might be drawn into the lungs, 
to 


7 
to be inhneated into the maſs of 
blood, being highly neceſſary to 
contemperate and cool the agi- 
tated maſs, and to contribute re- 
fined pabulum to the fines parts of 
it, which, meeting with the daily 
tapply of chyle, tres to , al- 
fmilate and more intimately mix 
the maſs, and render its conſtitu- 
tion the fitter for ſupporting the 
life of the animal. — * it 
is, that valetudinarians, by chang. 
ing foul or unwholeſome air for a 
free, good, open air, often re- 
cover from lingering diſeaſes. 
And a third principal uſe of re- 
ſpiration is, to promote the ex- 
hibition of a voice in animals; 
which all thoſe that live on the 
land do according to their ſpecific 
natures. 99 01 

From theſe confiderations it 
appears, beyond contradiction, 
that. the phocæ of every kind are 
under an abſolute neceſſity of 
making the land -theix principal 
zeſfidence ;.. but there is another 
very convincing argument why 
they reſide on ſhore the greateſt 
part of their time, and that is, 
ahat the fleſh of theſe creatures is 
analogous to- that of other land 
animals; and therefore, by over- 
Jong  maceration, added to the 
fatigue of their chacivg their prey, 
.they would ſuffer ſuch a relaxation 
as wauld deſtroy them. It is well 
known that animals, which have 
Iain long under water, are reduced 
to a very lax and even puttid ſtate ; 
and the phoca muſt baſk in the air 
on ſhore ; fog while the ſolids are 
at reſt, they acquire their former 
degree of tenfion, and the vigour 
of the animal is reſtored ; and 
while be bas an uninterupted 
placid reſpiration, his blood is re- 
lreſhed by the new fapply of air, 
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as I have explained it above, 28d 
he is rendered fit for his nen 
cruiſe; for action waſtes the mos 
exalted fluids of the body, more 
or- leſs, according to its duration 
and violence; and the reſtorative 
reſt myſt continue a longer or 
ſhorter time, according to the 
quantity of the previous fatigue, 

Let us now examine by what 

power theſe animals are capable of 
remaining longer under water thin 
land, animals. 
. All theſe have the oval hole open 
between the right and left auricles 
of the heart, and, in many, the 
canalis arterioſus alſo + and while 
the phoca remains under water, 
which he may continue an hour or 
two more or leſs, his reſpiratios 
1s ſtopped, and the blood, not 
finding the paſſage through the 
pulmonary artery free, . ruſhes 
through the hole from, the right 
to the left ayricle, and partly 
through -the arterial canal, bein 
a ſhort paſlage to the aorta, at 
thence to every. part of the body, 
maintaining the circulation: but, 
upon riſing to come aſhore, the 
blood finds its paſſage again 
through the lungs the moment ke 
reſpires. 

Thus the fetus in utero, during 
his confinement, having the lungs 
compreſſed, and conſequent]y the 
pulmonary arteries and veins im. 
pervious, has the circulation 
the blood carried on through the 
oval hole and the arterial canal; 
naw ſo far the phoca in the watt 
and the fœtus in, utero are anale: 
gous; but they differ in ober 
material circumſtances : one , 
that the foetus, having never te. 
ſpired, remains ſufficiently now 
-riſhed by the maternal blood cit. 
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ſhore; I ſhot him, and ſaved the fiſh 


goes to grow till the time of his 
- birth, without any want of reſpi- 
„ ration during nine months con- 


1 znement; the phoca, having re- 
Wi ſpired the moment of his birth, 
4 cannot live very long without it, 


for the reaſons given before; and 
this hole and canal would be 


W eloſed in them, as it 1s in land 
mimals, if the dam did not, very 
by bon aſter the birth of the cub, 
+ amy him into the water to teach 
* kim, fo very frequently; by 

which practice theſe paſſages are 
No kept open during life ; otherwiſe 


they would not be capable of at- 
the Wi Liniog the food deſigned for them 
by providence. 

Another difference is, that the 


n oca, as I ſaid before, would be 
= relaxed by maceration in remain- 


ing too long in the water; where- 


the , ine fortus in utero ſuffers no in- 
= jury from continuing its full num- 
” ber of months in the fluid' he 
im in: the reaſon is; that 
1 water is a powerful ſolvent, and 
4 penetrates the pores of the ſkins 
— of land animals, and in time can 
a Gſſolve them; whereas the li- 
10 quor amnii is an inſipid ſoft fluid, 
1 mpregnated with particles more 
3 or leſs mucilaginous, and utterly 
wn mczpable of making the leaſt al- 
* eration in the cutis of the fœtus. 
| 15 Otters, beavers, and ſome 
? 1 kinds of rats, go occaſionally into 
7 de waters for their prey, but 
u the not remain very long under 
anal; Water; I have often gone to 
un ct otters, and watched all their 
inalo- dens; I have ſeen one of them 
other ſoftly from a bank into the 
ne is, r, and dive down, and in 
er nt * two minutes riſe, at ten or 
* *n yards from the place he 
drin, with a middling ſalmon in 
cont WY © mouth, which he brought on 
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whole. Now, as all feetuſes have 
theſe paſſages open, if a whelp'of a 
true water-ſpaniel, was, immediate 
ly after its birth, ſerved as the phoca 
does her cubs, immerſed in water, 
to ſtop reſpiration for a little time 
every day, I make no doubt but' 
the hole and canal would be kept 
open, and the dog be made capa- 
ble of remaining as long under wa - 
ter as the phoca. doh 
Frogs, how capable ſoever of 
remaining in the water, yet can- 
not avoid living on land, for they 
reſpire; and if, as I have often 
done, a frog' be thrown' into a 
river, he makes to the ſhore as faſt 
as he can. 
The lizard kind, ſuch as may 
be called water lizards, or la- 
certæ aquaticz, all are obliged to 
come to land and depoſite their 
eggs, reſt, and ſleep; even the 
crocodiles, who dwell much in 
rivers, ſleep and lay their eggs 
on ſhore; and, while in the water, 
are compelled to riſe to the ſur- 
face to breathe yet, from the tex- 
ture of his ſcaly” covering, he is 
capable of remaining in the water 
longer by far than any ſpecies of 
the phoce, whoſe ſkin is analo- 
gous to that of a horſe or cow. © 
The hippopotamus, who wades 
into the lakes or rivers, is a qua- 
druped, and remains under the 
water a conſiderable time; yet his 
chief refidence is upon land, and 
he muſt come on ſhore for reſpi- 
ration. 1 
The teſtudo, or ſea- tortoĩſe, 
though he goes out to ſea, and is 
often found far from land; yet, 
being a reſpiting animal, - cannot 
remain long under water. He has 
indeed a power of rendering him- 
{elf ſpecifically heavier or _ 
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than the water, and therefore can 
let himſelf down to avoid an ene- 
my. or a ſtorm; yet he is under a 
neceflity of riſing frequently to 
breathe, for reaſons given before ; 
and his moſt uſual ſituation, while 
at ſea, is upon the ſurface of the 
water, feeding upon the various 
ſubſtances that float in great a- 
bundance every where about bim; 
theſe animals ſleep ſecurely upon the 
ſurface, but not under water, and 
can remain longer at ſea than any 
others of this claſs, except the 
crocodile, ' becauſe, as it is with 
the latter, his covering is not in 
danger of being too much mace- 
rated; yet they muſt go on ſhore 
to copulate, and lay their eggs. 
The conſideration of theſe is 
ſufficient to inform us of the na- 
ture of the firſt order of the claſs 
of "amphibious animals; let us 
now ſee what is to be ſaid of the 
ſecond in our diviſion of them, 


which are ſuch as chiefly inhabit 


the waters, but occaſionally go on 
More. 
Theſe are but of two kinds: 


the eels and water- ſerpents, or 


ſnakes of every kind. It is their 
form that qualifies them for loco- 
motion on land, and they know 
their way back to the water at 
will; for by their ſtructure they 
have a ſtrong periſtaltic motion, by 
which they can go forward at a 

ty good rate, whereas all o- 
ther kinds of fiſh, whether verti- 
cal or horizontal, are incapable of 
a voluntary loco-motion on ſhore; 
aud therefore, - as ſoon as ſuch fiſh 
are brought out of the water, 
after having flounced a while, 
hey he motionleſs, and ſoon 


Let us now examine into the 
reaſon why /theſe vermicular fiſh, 


the eel and ſerpent kinds, can lin 
a conſiderable time on land, u 
the vertical and horizontal kind q 
almoſt immediately when taken y 
of the water: and, in this reſeard mer, b. 
we ſhall come to know what analog 
there is betwen land animals an . 
thoſe of the waters. All land aui. But it 
mals have lungs, and can live 
longer than while theſe are in. 
Rated by the ambient air, and dl. other ki 
ternately compreſſed for its ex. 
pulfion ; that is, while reſpiration 
is duly carried on, by a regula 
inſpiration and expiration of air, 

In like manner, the fiſh in ge. 
neral have, inſlead of lungs, gilk, 
or branchiæ; and, as in land ani. 
mals, the lungs have a large pot. 
tion of the maſs of blood circy- 
lating through them, which mul 
be ſtopped if the air has not a free 
ingreſs and egreſs into and from 
them; ſo, in fiſh, there is a great 
ſhare of blood-veſlels that pal 
through the branchiz, and a great 
portion of their blood circulates 
through them, which muſt in like 
manner be totally ſtopped, if the 
branchiæ are not kept perpetually 
wet with water; ſo that, 28 the 
air is to the lungs, in land an. 
mals, a conſtant afliſtant to the 
circulation, ſo is the water to the 
branchiz of thoſe of the rivers ant 
ſeas ; for when theſe are ont d 
the water, the branchiæ very foot 

ow criſp and dry, the blood - e 
els are ſhrunk, and the blood i 
obſtructed in its paſſage ; ſo, wht 
the former are immerſed in wat?! 
or otherwiſe prevented having fe. ing t 
ſpiration, the circulation ceaſes 
and the animal dies. 

Again, as land animals woul Before | 
be deſtroyed by too much maceri- 
tion in water, ſo fiſhes wow, 
on the other hand, be ruined 


capable 


be rende 
confidera 
wiſe their 
vain, H 
why in a 
for this c 
branchiz 
external | 
furniſhed 
which hin 
and dry f 
very ſkin 
liquor, v 
ad moiſt 
u the bra 
are m 
ad want 
them moi 
of theſe | 
Water, it 
Mhout v 


doo much exficcation ; the latter 
being, from their general ſtructure 
and conſtitution, made fit to bear, 
and live in, the water; the for- 
mer, by their conſtitution and 
forms, to breathe, and dwell, in 
the air. | 

But it may be aſked, why eels 
and water ſnakes are capable of 
living longer in the air than the 
other kinds of fiſh ? this is an- 
ſwered, by confidering the provi- 
dential care of the great creator 
for theſe and every one of his 
, creatures : for, ſince they were 
capable of locomotion by their 


ills, form, which they need not be if 
ay they were never to go on ſhore, it 
por. ſeemed neceſſary that they ſhould 
en. be rendered capable of living a 
mul conſiderable time on ſhore, other- 
free wiſe their loco-motion would be in 
fron WH vain. How is this provided for? 
preat why in a moſt convenient manner; 
pals for this order of fiſhes have their 
oreat branchiz well covered from the 
lates external drying air, and are alſo 
\ lice ſornihed with a flimy mucus, 
he hich hinders their becoming criſp 
ua and dry for many hours, and their 
15 the very ſkins always emit a mucous 
ani liquor, which keeps them ſupple 


ud moiſt for a long time; where- 
u the branchiz of other kinds of 
kk are much expoſed to the air, 
and want the flimy matter to keep 
them moiſt, Now, if, when any 
of theſe is brought out of the 
water, it was laid in a veſſel 
Mhout water, he might be kept 
e a conſiderable time, by only 
Keeping the gills and ſurface of 
the. ſkin conſtantly wet, even 
kthout any water to ſwim in. 
Before I diſmiſs the firſt-part of 
Ry diſcourſe, I muſt beg your pa- 
uence, while I mention ſomething 
bat relates to a family among the 


79 
fiſh kinds, which is of a middle na- 
tare between the phoce, and the 
real fiſhes of the ſea, in one pecu- 
liar reſpect. This is the claſs of 
the phocenæ, or porpuſſes, of 
which there are ſeveral ſpecies ; 
and theſe have lungs, and there- 
fore are forced to come up to the 
ſurface to breath at very ſhort in- 
tervals ; but, when brought on 
ſhore, have no progreſſive loco- 
motion. . So that, having lungs, 
they reſemble the phocæ, and, in 
every other reſpect, the real fiſhes 
of the ſea. 

Blaſius, in his Anatome Ani- 
malium, page 288, gives an ac- 
count of one of theſe taken and 
brought on ſhore alive ; the peo- 
ple let him lie, to ſee how long he 
could live out of the water; and 
he continued alive only about ſe- 
yen or eight hours, and exhibited 
a kind of hiſfing voice. 

2 what has been ſaid, it 
will, I hope, a r rational, that 
theſe r 3 orders that 
can properly be deduced from the 
claſs of amphibious animals; and 
that the genusꝰs of either order are 
very few in the animal world. 


* 


A letter from Tamer Parſons, M. D. 
F. R. S. ta the right honourable 
the Earl of Morton, preſident of 
the Royal Society; on the double 
horns of the rhinoceros, 


My Lord; 


WEN I had 2 
aying my natura 

of the 9 before this 
learned fociety in 1743, which is 
printed in number 470, page 523, 
of the Tranſactions, I had not an 
opportunity of ſhewing a _ 


1. 


hibition of wild beaſts, as it was 


$5 ” ” 
hen to the members; I have 
thetefore taken this firſt occaſion 
to entertain the preſent members 
with'a ſight of à noble ſpecimen 
of the horns of an African rhi- 
noctros, brought from the Cape 
of Good Hope, by my curious 
and worthy friend William Ma- 
tre, eſquire, among many other 
Sate 1 — that few of 
the ſociety have ever deen a pair o 
the like kind. But what renders 
this ſubject the more particular, 
and worthy of obſervation, is, 
that by means of knowing there 


is a ſpecies of this animal, hav- 


ing always a double horn upon the 
noſe, in Africa, MartiaPs reading 
is ſupported againſt the criviciſm 


„of Bochart, who changed the true 
a text of that poet, in an epigram 


upon the ſtrength of this animal; 
for when Domitian ordered an ex- 


the cuſtom of ſeveral emperors, 
the poet ſays: The rhinoceros 
tols'd up a heavy bear with his 
double horn: 


Xamgque gravem gemino cornu fit 
. extulit um. 

and as Bochart knew nothing of a 

double horn, he changed this line 

both in reading and ſenſe thus: 


Namque gravi geminum cornu fic 


extulit eurum. . 
as if two wild bulls were toſſed up 
into the air, dy the ſtrong horn of 
the rhinoceros. koi M 


Mr. Maittaire adopted the no- 
tion of a fingle horn, but was of 


opinion that the geminun eurum of 
Bochart ovgnt to have been plu- 
ral, geminot che, as more 
elegant; and he was followed By 
Doctors Mead and Douglas, with 
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this difference, that theſe changel 
the euros for unos, as imaginin 

they were rather bears than bl); 
that were thrown up by this noble 
animal. 

Our then worthy © preſident 
Martin Folkes, eſquire, had ſeen 
my accoant of this ſubjeR, at the 
end of which, I endeavoured, 
however preſumptnoufly, to de. 


fend Martial's reading againſt Bo- 


chart and the other eminent per. 
fons mentioned ; ard deſired [ 
would let it be read and printed, 
which I very readily agreed to, as 
his requeſt did me much honour. 
Before my paper was printed, 
Mr. Maittaire and Doctor Doug- 
las died ; and the learned Doctor 
Mead was the ſurviving critic, 
upon this line, of the three, Up- 
on this occaſion, therefore, I 
have a double pleaſure; firſt, in 
amuſing the preſent gentlemen 
with a moſt curious ſpecimen in 
natural hiſtory; and, ſecondly, 
in remembering in this place, the 
nice candor and generoſity of Dr, 
Mead upon that ſubject. For, 
about four months after the paper 
was printed, he received a preſent 
of ſevera] curious ſhells, » ſeeds, 
&c. and with them the bones of 
the face of a young rhinoceros, 
with two horns in fitu, all intire, 
by a captain of an African trader, 
who brought them from Angola, 
As ſoon as he ſaw the horns, 
he ſent to invite me to breakfaf, 
and there, in company, ingenu- 
ouſly gave up his paſt opinion, 
and declared for Martial ; and, 
indeed, I muſt add to the praiſe of 
that great man, that, as I un 
happy in being frequently at bi 
houſe, I was witneſs to many ſach 


inſtances of the moſt diſintereſtel 
l 7 _ 
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mong his 
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Mmparing 
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It is alſo 
re perpetua 


er tn thy 
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can dour and 'generofity, where any 
part of ſcience was the topic, a- 
mon his ſelect friends. 

This anecdote T thought proper 
o mention upon the prefent' OC- 
op; nor” can too much BETaid 


he philoſophical learning. I am 

d, Pour lerdihip*s | 

e. moſt obedient ſervant, 
o- flames Parſons: 
er- P. S. The dimenſions are as 
1 follows $5 vir. The length of the 
, nor horn, meaſuting with 4 


as frins along the convex fore part, 
(#91nthes ; perpendicutar height 

eireumſerenck 21 2 at the 
baſe; the potterior * is in per- 
1 edicular height rg *; cireumfer- 
nice round the bale 183 length 
both baſes together upon the 
ſy bones 1.4 3 andthe weight of 
oth together is 14 Pounds 10 


men unces. 

n in The rtynoceros of the year 17393 
dly, ended in the tranſitions, was 
the bree _ 4d, and the horn not 
Dr, bree inches high ; and hence by 
For, mparing that with this, one 


aper imagine this to be many years 
elent 6, perhaps above twenty; and 
eeds, tis an mal lives to a great age, 
es of It is alſo plain that the horns” 


e perpetual, as are thoſe of oxen, 


K—— n— 


on Mtter to the preficent of the —.— 
p /iciety, Cont ai: ung a new manner 
fal, f me } 
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what qua t ＋ Warner a fall of 


ſi is tqual, 


5 en May“! 3. $796, 
My or 

MOUT.D think myſelf mg 
worthy of the honour whic 
F um and the royal ſoci- 


dave done me, if the notice 
501 
, . 
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to Ns bopdur; among all lovers of - 


8r 


which you Was pleaſed to take of 
my letter upon the late comet, did 
not make me more careful. to ob- 
ſerve Whatever I thought miaht 
tend to improye the knowledge of 
nature, which is a capital part of 
the Taudable deſign of the {ogiety, 
Your lordſhip knows, that m 

ſituation expoſes me to every bla 
that blows, and affords a fair a0 
portunity for meaſuring the velo- 
city of the wind (the tgree of 
which I am, ſo often, objiged 0 
feel). I have attempted to deter; 
mine this by letting light dowpy 
feathers fly in the wind (the we 
thod, I underſtand, uſed by the 
ingenious Dr. Derbam); but can» 
not ſay, in all the Trials I hav 
made (though, I have let fifty of 
theſe feathers fly, one after the 
other, at a time), that J have 
ever ſeen aboye one, or two at 
moſt, upon which 1 could have 
founded a calculation. The ve- 
locity of the wind near the earth 
is yery unequal, vpon account of 
the frequent interraptiohs it meets 
with from hills, trees, and houſes ; 
and even in open. plains ; the for- 
face'of the earth, though much 
ſmoothet than it commonly is, muſt 
reflect and interrupt ſuch a fluid as 
the air, and otcafion great irre- 


galarity in the velocity of its cur- 


rent: this is the rcaſon, when a 
feather is let ff with the wind, 
Why it ſekdom, if ever, deſcribes 
a ſtrait line, but inbyes ſdmzetimes 
in a kind of 10 1 high 
and then low, meti gies to Th 
right, ind then again to the left; 
and why. two feathers let fly { 
once, ſeldom, if ever, keep to- 
ther, or deſcribe ſimilat Unes. x 
But, at ſome conſiderable” dif- 
tance from the earth, the velocity 
of the wind ſeems to be regutat 
and ſteady ; nothing can be more 
GG uni: 


uniform, than the velocity of a 
cloud in the (ky appears to be, 
even in the greateſt ſtorm: it 15 
like a ſhip carried away inſenſibly 
by a ſmooth and gentle current, 
paſſing over equal ſpaces in equal 
times. This ſuggeſted the thought, 
that the motion of à cloud, or its 
madow over tlic ſurface of the 
earth, would be a much more 
proper ' meaſure of the velocity of 
the wind. 

In the end of March 1763, I 
had as favourable an opportunity 
of putting this method into prac- 
tice, as I could have wiſhed for : 
the form was exceeding high, and 
moved with vaſt velocity ; the ſun 
was bright, the ſky clear, except 
where it was fpotted with light 
floating clouds; I took my ſtation 
in the north window of my dining 
room, near the clock, from which 
T had a free proſpeR of the fields; 
the ſun was in the meridian, the 
wind due weſt interſecting his 
rays at right angles; I waited 
until the fore - part of the ſhadow 


k 
Feet 
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of a cloud, that was diſtin, 2 
well defined, juſt touched a hh 
and north line, which I had mark. 
ed upon. the ground; at that jr. 
ſtant ] began my reckoning, a, 
followed the ſhadow with my eye 
in its progreſs, counting {econ 
all the while by the clock, until | 
had "reckoned up 15 ſeconds; 
then I obſerved exactly where e 
foreſaid: edge of the ſhadow va 

This experiment I repeated tes 
times in half an hour, and ſeldon 
found the difference of a ſecond, 
in the time which different clog 
took to move over the fame ſpace, 
On the sth of May current, [ 
repeated the trial four differen 
times, the ſun being alſo bet 
the meridian, the wind in the 
weft, with light clouds Roating in 
a clear ſky as formerly; and found 
that the ſhadows of different 
clouds took ſome of them 44, and 
others. 45 ſeconds, to pals over 
the ſame ſpace which they had 
moved over in 15 ſeconds, in the 
former trials, 


— 


This ſpace meaſures exactly 1384 ſpace paſſed over in 15 ſeconds, 


which multiplied by 
which multiplied by 


ies 55 * ſpace paſſed over in one minut, 


gives 332, 160 ſpace paſſed over in one hour, 


T7 Which ſpace is =62.9- Engliſh 
wiles per hour, the velocity of the 
wind in March 1763. 

One third of this — 21 miles 
nearly) ſhews the velocity of the 
wind on May the 6th, when it 
blew a freſh gale. 

This day, May 12, there was 2 
ſmall! weſterly breeze, the velocity 
of which I meaſured upon the 
ſame live, the ſun being 10 mi- 
nutes paſt the meridian, and found 


that the ſhadow took gg fecots 
to paſs over the above ſpace, ul 
gives the velocity of the wind 
the rate of 9.9 Engliſh miles pe 
hour. | 
Thus, by having ſeveral lint 
in different directions of 2 kron 
length marked upon the groun 
one may eaſily (and with great ® 
curacy, I imagine,), meadure n 
velocity of the wind, If a pen 
was provided with at a 


for n 
Find, 
while 
the v 
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for meaſuring the force of the 
wind, it would perhaps be worth 
while to obſerve, whether, when 
the velocities of different winds 
were the ſame, (or nearly fo) the 
forces of thefe winds did not vary 
with the ſeafons of the year, the 


til] points of the compaſs from which 
ids the wind blows, and alſo with the 
the liferent ſtate of the barometer 
Wa: ind thermometer, finte the mo- 
| teq mentuni of the wind depends not 
dom only upon its velocity, but alfo 
ond, upon its denſity. | 

ads Frow the end of March 1765, 
pace. to the end of March laſt, we, in 
it, | this part of Scotland, had very 
geren lttle rain, and leſs ſnow in pro- 
vel portion; our rivers were as low, 
u the through the winter, as they uſe 
np in to be in the middle of ſutnmer ; 
fourd ſprings failed in moſt places, and 
Ferent brewers and maltſters wereobliged, 
„ and eren in winter, to carry their wa- 
ortet ter at a conſiderable diſtance; I 
7 } id as much afraid there would not 


be moiſture enough in the earth 
for the purpoſes of vegetation, if 
this ſeaſon ſhould ſet in as dry 
4s the former, before we got a 
new ſupply of rain. In the end 
of March laſt, we had a- fall of 
ſhow; and, as I did not remem- 

to have ever read an account 
& ſuch an experiment, I wiſhed 
id be able to determine, to what 
Cuantity of rain this fall of ſnow. 
was equal. | 

The fnow had been falling 
from five o'clock the former even- 
Mg, till ten 0'clock the next day; 
tout eleven o'clock I meaſured 


| kno# the depth of the ſnow, and found 
grout i to be 6.2 inches ; then I took a 
real | one Jug, holding about thiree 
ſure t Englich pints, and turned the 


toath of it downwards upon the 
vs meaſared, and where the 
wund below was ſmooth and 
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hard; and by this means I toolt 
up all the. ſnow from top to bot- 
tom in the Jug ; this ſnow I melt- 
ed by the ſide of a fire, and the 
6.2 inches of ſnow yielded fix 
tenths of an inch deep of water 
in the ſame jug. After emptying 
the jug, I dried, and weighed ic 
in a E and took up the 
ſame quantity of ſnow in it as 
before, weighed it Fun: and 
found the weight of the ſnow 
taken up, and from this we ght 
computed what quantity of water 
it ſhould have produced, and 
found that It ought to have po- 
duced fix tenths of an inch and 
of au inch more: then I diffolye 

the ſnow; and found that it yields 
ed a quantity of water in rhe 
bottom of the jug; ſix tenths of 
an inch deep, as in the former 
experiment. The difference of 
25 of an inch in the depth of the 
water, betwixt the wetght and the 
melting of the ſnow; was proba- 
bly owing to an exhalation from 
the jug, while the ſnow was melt- 


ing by the fire; for I obſerved 4 


ſteam ſometimes filing from it. A 
greater or leſſer degree of cold, 
or of wird, -while the ſnow falls, 
and its lying a longer or ſhorter 
while upon the ground; will ocs 
cafion a difference in the weight 
and in the quantity of water pro. 
duced from a ceftzin number of 
cubic feet; of inches, of ſnow 5 
bur, if F may truſt to the above 
trials, (which I endeavoured to 

rform with c#re) ſnow, ww 
allen, with ä moJlerate gale f 
wind, freezing cold, Which was 
the caſe of the ſow I mide the 
trials upon, the '27th of Marck 
laſt,” will produce 4 quantity of 
water equal to % part of its 
bulk ; or the earth, when covered 
with ſaow, ten inches deep, will 
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be moiſtencd by it when melted, 
rivers and ſprings reernited, as 
much as if a-quaniity of rain had 
fallen that covered the ſurface of 
the earth to the depth of one 
inch. 

I am, my lord, &c. 

Alex. Brice. 
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Some Curious parlicelars relative to 
the growth of rhubarb; bow ar 
animal called the marmet contri- 
butes ty its propagation, and how 
the natives ary the root, Taken 
from Mr. Bell's travels, 


HE beſt- rhubarb grows in 
C that part of the Eaſtern 
Tartary callzd Mongallia, avaſt 
country inhabited by the Mongall 
Tartars, and which now ſerves as 
a boundary between the to migh- 
ty empires o. Ruſſia aud China. 
Ihe Mongalls, though once a great 
and indepchdeut people, have not- 


withſtanding hy degrees been in- 
duced to put thandelves under 
pe, protegyop of one or other of 


theſe their powerful neighbours. 
This meaſure ſcems rather to have 
proceeded from the love of eaſe, 
a defire of ſecurity, and a want of 
unanimity ; tban to have been the 
effect af fear, or the conſequence 
of an abſolute, conqueſt. The 
Mongallans ſtill retain their on 
laws, cuſtoms, and pringes ; and 
though they ſubmit to certain re- 
n it does not appear that: 

105 pay any tribute, This ſub- 
mi ff 


on has however divided their: 
into what: 


country and nation 
may be called Ruſſian aud Chis 
zele ; 
neighbovrs,. to prevent the, con- 


tinual diſpates which would have 
happened. about limits, pr the de- 


20 03: . 
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the two great, jealous; 
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ſertjon of their people, have let 
a vaſt chain of country, of abou: 
300 miles in breadth, and of a pro. 
digious length, waſte and uninha. 
bited, as a common barrier be. 
tween them. This country, Which 
is one of the ſtneſt in Aſia, pro. 
duces the heſt rhubarb ia the 
world, and runs the whole lenoth 
of Mongallia, dividing it into two 


parts, We ſhall now give our cy. 


rivus traveller's own words, 

The country retained much the 
ſame appearance, and the weather 
was very ſine; but not 2 ſing! 
inhabitant was yet to be ſeen, In 


the evening 1 walked from our 


tents, with ſome of our company, 
to the top of a neighbouring hill, 
where I found many plants of ex. 
cellent rhubarb ; and, by the help 
of a lick, dug vp as much of 1! 
as ] wanted, 

On theſe hills are a great nem» 
ber of animals called marmots, of 
a browniſh colour, having feet 
like a badger, and nearly of the 
ſame ſize, '] hey make deep bu. 
rows on the declivaties of the hin; 
and, it is ſaid, that, in winter, 
they continue in theſe holes, fora 
certain time, even without food, 
At this ſeaſon, however, they i! 
or lie near their burrows, keeping 
a ſtrict watch; and, at che ap- 
proach of danger, rear then cv 
upon their. hind-feet, giving # 
loud while, like a man, to calſit 
the tragglers ; and then drop 4a 
their holes in a moment. 

I ſhould not have | mention? 
an animal ſo well known a us 
marmot, had jt. not been on &. 
count of the rhubarb, Wheits 
ever you ſee ten or twenty plant 

rowing, you are ſure of finding 
Borat burrows under the ſnags 
of their broad ſpreading ar 

3 ] , 
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Perhaps they may ſometimes eat 
the leaves and roots of this plant : 
however, it is probable, the ma- 
nure they leave abont the roots, 
contributes not a little to its in- 
creaſe ;- and their caſting up the 
earth makes it ſhoot out young 
buds, ad multiply. This plant 
does not run, and ſpread itſelf, 
like docks, and otkers of the ſame 
ſpecies; but grows in tufts at 
uncertain diſtances, as if the ſeeds 
had been dropped with defign, 
e It appears that the Mongalls ne- 


in yer accounted it worth cultiva- 
ur, ting; but that the world is o- 
x, bliged to the marmots for the 
ll quantities ſcattered, at random, 
* in many parts of this country: 
I ſor whatever part of the ripe ſeed 
It happens to be blown among the 


thick" graſs, can very ſeldom reach 
the ground, but muſt there wither 
and die ; whereas, 
among the looſe earth, thrown up 
by the marmote, it immediately 
takes root, and produces a new 
plant. 


er, After digging and gathering 
or a the rhubarb, the Mongalls cut 
00d. the large roots into ſmall pieces, 
y ii m order to make them dry more 
ping readily, Ia the middle of every 
ap- piece they ſcoop a hole, through 
cv which a cord is drawn, in order 
3 * to ſuſpend them in any conveni- 
alli ent place. They hang them for 
, 3949 moſt part about their tents, and 


lmetumes on the horns of their 
ſteep, This is a moſt pernicious 
cultom, as it deſtroys ſome of the 
bel part of the root; for all a- 
RY hole is rotten. and uſe- 

whereas, were people right. 
ly informed how to Nis and Ny 
dis plant, there would not be 
we pound of refuſe in an hun- 


1% 


'T; which would fave a great 
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ſhould it fall | 
"Some account of. the horns, called 


deal of trouble and expence, that 
much diminiſh the profits on this 
commodity. At preſent, the deal- 
ers in this article think theſe im- 
provements not worthy of their 
attention, as their gains are more 
conſiderable on this than on any 
other branch of trade. Perhaps the 
government may hereafter think it 
proper to make ſome regulations 


With regard to this matter. 


I have been more particular in 
deſcribing the growth and ma- 
nagement of the rhubarb; be- 
cauſe I never met with an au- 
thor, or perſom, who could give 
a ſatisfactory account where, or 
how, it grows. I am perſuaded, 


that in ſuch a dry elimate as this, 


it might eaſily be ſo cultivated as 
to produce any quantity that 
could be wanted, | 


w—_— — — — 


mammyun's hirns ; and the range 
opiniens the Tartars hold of the 
kind of animal! "to which they 
imagine they belonged. From the 
ſame, 9 ; 


N the tanks of the Oby, abont 
this place, are found great 


quantities of that kind of 1vor 


called, in this country, mammon's 
horn. Some of it alſo is found 
on the banks of the Volga. 
Mammon's horn, reſembles, in 
ſhape and fize, the teeth of a 
large elephant. The vulgar really 
imagine mammon to be a creature 
living in marſhes and under 
8 and entertain many 

range notions concerning it. 
The Tartars tell many fables of 
its having been ſeen alive. But 
to me it appears that this horn is 
the tooth of a large elephant. 

G 3 When, 
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When, indeed, or bow, theſe teeth 
game ſo far to the northward, 
where no elephants can, at preſent, 
ſubſiſt during the winter-ſeaſon, is 
what I am unable to determine. 
They are commonly found in the 
banks of rivers which have been 
waſhed by floods, The com- 
xpandant of this place had his 
gentry ornamented with ſeveral 
very large ones, and made me a 
nt of one pf them. 

I have been told by Tartars 
in the Baraba, that they have ſeen 
This creature, called mammon, at 
the dawn of day, near lakes and 
rivers; but, that on diſcovering 
them, the mammon immediately 
tumbles into the water, and never 

s 1n the day - time; they ſa 
8 the ſize of a _ — 
hant, with a monſtrous lar 
Fend and horns, with which 
makes his way in marſhy places, 
and under ground, where he con- 
ceals himſelf till night. I only 
mention theſe things as the re- 
Ports of a ſuperſtitious and igno- 

rant people. 

I have obſerved, in moſt of the 
towns we paſſed, between To- 
bolſky and Yenefieſky, many of 
"theſe mammons horns, ſo called by 


the natives; ſome of them very 


entire and freſh, like the beſt 
ivory, in every circumſtance, ex- 
cepting only the colour, which 
was of a yellowiſh hue; others of 
them mouldered away at the ends, 
and, when ſawn aſunder, prettil 
clouded. The people make ſnuff- 
boxes, combs, and divers ſorts of 
turnęry ware of them. 

They are found in the banks of 
all the great rivers in Siberia, 
weſtward vf Tepcouſky, when the 
floods have waſhed down the 
anke, by the melting of the 
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ſnow, in the ſpring. I have {ee 
of them weighing above one hun- 
dred pcunds Engliſh. (I brought 
a large tooth, or mammon's hom, 


with me to England, and preſented 


it to my worthy friend Sir Ham 
Sloane, who gave it a place in his 
celebrated Muſeum ; and was of 
opinion, alſo, that it was the tooth 
of an elephant. This tooth wa 
found in the river Oby, at a place 
called Surgute.) 
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Extra from the Theatro Critico 
Univerſal. Para Deſenganno Ds 
Errores Communes, the wolumin. 
pus work of the famous Spanifþ 
Benedifine Mall Father 7 ey 
300. 


Fr Fey joo begins with 
ſaying, that the fact treated 
of in this chapter is ſo extraordi- 
nary, and ſo contrary to the regu- 
lar courſe of things, that he would 
not have given it a place in this 
work, if he had not found that the 
truth of it was atteſted by almoſt 
all the inhabitants of a whole pro- 
vince, many of whom who were 
eye · witneſſes, and perſons of gen 
credit, are ſtill living. 5 
The following are the principal 
circumſtances of the ſact. Frat- 
ciſco, the ſon of Franciſco de 
Vega, and of Maria del Calm, 
his wife, was born at a village 
called Lierganes, two leagues t 
the ſouth weſt of the city of du. 
tandergin, in the archbiſhopric 
Burgos. At the age of fifteen bs 
was ſent to learn the trade of 1 
carpenter at Bilbaa, in which ft 
tion he remained two years, till on 
the eve of St. John's day, in 1674 
having, in company with others 


gone to bathe himſelf in the = 


deavour 
not the 
they ſay 
of ſame 
they th 
which 1 
they enc 
drew it 
mina tio 
their pri: 
to appea 
= 
in Cadiz, 
ſappokin 
ſome evi 
turn no 
queſtions, 
could not 
ay one y 
the mean 
could not 
a native 


jons loſt ſight of him, 
and, after waiting for him a.long 
while, they ſuppoſed him to be 
drowned, and informed his maſter 
of it, who acquainted the young 
man's mother, who mourned for 
him as dead. In .the year 1679, 
ſome fiſhermen in the bay of Ca- 
diz ſaw ſomething ſwimming on 
the water, and diving at * 
that reſembled a man. They en- 
deavoured to catch it, but could 


not the firſt day. The next day 
— they ſaw it again, and, by means 
; of ſome pieces of bread which 
_ they threw into the ſea, and 
De which it laid hold of and eat, 
* they encloſed it in their nets, and 


1b dew it to the ſhore, Upon ex- 
2 mination, the fiſhermen found 

their prize was a perfect man, as 
with w appearance, and they carried 
ated WJ tin to the convent of Franciſcans 
* in Cadiz, where the good fathers, 
ſuppoſing him to be poſſeſſed by 
ould ſome evil ſpirit, as he would re- 
\ this WY urn no anſwer to any of their 
queſtions, exorciſed him, but they 
could not get him to pronounce 
ay one word, except —— 
the meaning of which word they 
could not gueſs, till hearing from 


ve « native of Aſturia that in his 
ncipal I wuntry there was a village of that 
Fra- ume, and that Don Domingo de 
ge H + Cantolla, ſecretary of the inqui- 
Cal, WY fition at Madrid, was born there, 


Don Domi 


village a ngo was writ to, in- 
ves 0 lorming him of this affair, and de- 
f Sar- ling bim to write to Lierganes, 
pric 0 know whether a young man, 
teen de whom they deſcribed as to his age 
le of 1 and marks, had been miſſing from 
> lu that place; and he had an anſwer, 
till ei hat a ſon of Franciſco de la Vega 
11670 had diſappeared in the river of 
others, bilboa five years before, but that 


du mother looked upon him as 
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drowned, Don Domingo gave thts 


information to the convent of Ca- 


diz, and one of the fathers, whoſe 
name was John Roſcende, and who 
a little before came from Jeruſa- 
lem, had a great deſire to enquire 
into this extraordinary affair. Ac- 
cordingly he ſet out from-Cadiz in 
the ſame year 1679, with the man 
who had been caught in the net, 
with intention of going to Lier- 
ganes. When the father got within 
a quarter of a league of he vil. 
lage, he deſired his companion to 
go before to ſhew him the way; 
which he did very exactly, going 
directiy to his mother's — 
The moment ſhe ſaw him ſhe 
knew bim, and embraced him 
crying out, This is my ſon Fran- 
ciſco whom ] loſt at Bilboa l Two of 
his brothers alſo (Thomas, a prieſt, 
and John, who ſtill was alive when 
Feyjoo wrote) embraced him ; but 
he expreſſed no emotion, nor did 
he utter a word. Father Roſcende 
left him with his-mother, and be 
remained with her nine years in 
this ftate of idiotiſm, (having 
been rather remarkable for his ca- 
pacity before he diſappeared at 
Bilboa,) and the only words he 
ever ſpoke were, tabaco, pan, vino 
{rohacco, bread, wine). Sometimes 
he eat moſt voraciouſly, on other 


days he touched no food. He uſed 


frequently to be employed in car- 
ry ing letters round the neighbour- 
hood, which he did very punctu- 
ally. Once it happened, that Don 
Pedro del Guero ſent him to Saint 
Andero with a letter for Don John 
de Olivarez; and becauſe the ferry- 
boat was not ready, he threw him- 
ſelf into the river, aud ſwam croſs 
it about « league broad, many 
feeing kim land at St. Andero, 
He delivered his leiter as directed; 

64 i but 
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but Don John, who aſked him how 
the letter came to be wet, could 
get nothing from him. He car- 
ried, the anſwer to Lierganes, with 
bis pſual punctuality.— He lived 
in this manner about nine years, 
and then diſappeated, no body hav- 
ing eyer found out what became of 


Father Feyjoo gives us two let- 
ters to the: above effect; one from 
the marquis of Valbuina, of St. 
Andero, to- Don Joſeph de la 
Torte, miniſter of the royal coun» 
eil of Oviedo, and another from 
Don Gaſper Melchor de la Riba 
Auguera, to Don Diego de 1a 
Gandara Valade. Don Gaſpar 
ſays, that he had ſren Franciſco de 
la Vega frequently. Feyjoo ſays, 
that he had a third account, agree - 
ing with, the other two, from Don 
Pedro Dionyſio de Rubel Cava, a 
' gentleman of conſequence of So- 
largs, a place cloſe. to Lierganes. 
And in the ſupplement to this diſ- 


courſe, which we find in his ninth 


volume, from p. 280 to p. 283, 
he jnſerts à letter which he had re- 
ceived (after he had publiſhed the 
above account) from the arch- 
biſhop of Sarragoila, Don Thomas 
de Aguero, who aſſures him, that 
when he was à young man, he 
had frequently ſeen this man- fiſn 
Coambre pex is the archbiſhop's ex- 
preſſion) at his uncle Don Garcia 
de Agvero's houſe near Lierganes. 
But beſides this, Feyjoo alſo gives 
us, in the ſupplement, a letter 
from Don Joſeph Dias Guitran, 
an inhabitant , of Cadiz, dated 
Dec, 22, 1738, in which he ſays, 
that Don Eſtavan Fanales, inten- 
dant af the marine, had told him, 
he had ſeen. the man- ſiſh frequent- 
ly and that a Franciſcan friar was 
ſtill alive, who aſſured bim that he 
had been frequently in his cell, 
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Of ſpirits: prepared by the fora of- 


firt, auirb Jome aher varie fi 
guarding againſt and remetying the 
\ #oxious unprars of charcoal, &c, 
From Buerhawve's acudemical he. 
' Turts on the Dijeaſes of the Nerve, 
lately publiſhed, in Latin, by ti; 
pupil Yan Eems, phyſccian of IL 
| den. Tot | ; 
HE bodies, which in the 
1 open air are ſo agitated by 
fire, as to paſs into crackling 
flames, ſmoke, ſoot, and aſhes, emit 
corpuſcules from the ſolid mals, 
whach may properly be denomi- 
nated ſpirits. Three things here 
occur; ſmoke; ſometimes coloured 
in a wonderful manner, as may be 
ſeen in ſulpburevus bodies; foot, 
and the remaining flame. Hence 
ariſes a ſtench, ſeparable from the 
ſmoke, con ſi ſting of the volatile ſalt 
af the plant wafted into the air, 
and ſpirits paſſing forth by the 
action of the fire; and the ſmoke 
is collected into a black and floc- 
culent matter, Which is called 
ſoot. Thoſe fumes, whilſt fo agi- 
tated, produce wonderful effedts 
in our bodies; for they cauſe ero- 
ſions in the eyes, make the lungs 
hoarſe, and the voice harſh ; and 


hypochondriac and hyſteric per- 


ſons, or thoſe labouring under 
convulſive aſthmas, are almoſt 
ſtrangled by the ſmall. quantity of 
ſmoke that may be in a room. The 
ſmell only of a vegetable thing 
excites convulſion in epilepric peo- 
ple; and abortions; - palpitations 
of the heart, and almoſt all other 
affections have had their origin 
from the fumes of a candle or lamp 
extinguiſhed in à cloſe place. 
When certain bodies are throw! 
upon the fire that ſmoke may po- 
ceed from them, it may then 
become poiſonous : This is e 


dent 


dent fro 
leaves ol 
burning 
that ma. 
ſame tir 
they we! 
be cloſe, 
1 forts 
leaves, 1 
tree, tho 
are quite 
telates, 1 
officer he 
11 prefer 
body on 
tied abou 
dnly beca 
ve learn, 
bs, that; 
ire in the 
de extrica 
0 to affe 
duce: all 
death ite! 
ke that th 
proceed fr 
zuaiacum. 
juni per. tre 
fields no 
led in an 
; cut freſh 
nuſe deat! 
bailing or 
hrouph by 
man, whe 
eq up their 
Whiting, 
But ther 
Mm the f 
ye flame, + 
me greateſt 
Red and ez 
bis body 
Which may | 
MRI. Tf + 
— Or « 
ed Alſo 
demieal ve 


dent form throwing ſome twigs or 
haves of the tox icbdendron on the 


burning fire; for all the perfons 


that may be about the fire at the 
fame time, will grow pale as if 
they were dend, and if the place 
de cloſe, they may fall into almoſt 
all forts of diſeaſes; yet theſe 
leaves, while they remain on the 
tree, though expoſed to the ſun, 
xe quite harmleſs; Mercurialis 
felates, that in his time à milita 

officer had occaſtoned the death of 
il preſerit, by throwing a certain 


body on the fire, which body car- 


fied about one, did no harm, but 
only became active by fire: Hente 
ve learn, and this is ſufficient for 
ts, that, by tlie ſtrong force of 
ire in the open air, particles may 
be extricated, which have a power 
b to affect the nerves, as to pro- 
duce: all kinds of diſeaſes, and 
death itſelf, In other teſpects we 
ke that the moſt ſalubrious vapours 
proceed from other plants, as from 
p$aacum-wood; and that of the 
juniper-tree. The dothph of bread 
fields no ſenſible” ſmell, but, ba- 
led in an oven; if a quantity of it 
d cut freſſi in a eloſe place, it may 
nuſe death. Coffee- berries, whilſt 
ailing in a plate not blown 
through by the alt, brought upon 
man, who had tory greedily ſnuff- 
tl up their ſmell, à cardialgia and 
Whiting, | | 

but there ate Hkewiſe - ſpitits 
MM the ſuffocation of fire- A 
we flame; urging a vegetable with 
"me greateſt force, and then ſuffo- 
ated and extinguiſſied, fo changes 
wu dody as to acquire a quality 
Which may bring our body to death 
elf. Tf a piece of any kind of 
dot or of the common turf, 
alle älſo peat; is pot into 4 
nical veſſs), and the fire under 
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it is gradually brought to its moſt 


intenie degree, water, fpitit; and 
oil, ate ſucceſſively produted: If 


all theſe have paſſed out, and the 
reſiduunt is ſtill urged by a vehe- 


ment fire, it will eternally brearhe 
forth ſomething, never ſhewing a 
deficiency. Hence it is called, 
by Van Helmont, the eternal 
coal, becauſe that fimple oil Which 
adheres to the earth; is never ſepa- 
rated in a cloſe veſſol; if pound- 
ed fine, it is an inſipid, inert duſt; 
if you expoſe this tot! to the open 
air, it will light by the applica- 
cation of fire; the ſurface only, 
contiguous to the air, becomes 
white; if the coal is broken, it 
gliſtens every Where within ; if 
you go on burning it, it at length 
begins to be buftied under aſhes, 
It is impoſſible to. conſume this 
coal otherwiſe than in the external 
ſur face, contiguwas to the air, 
which being cõnſumed, the ſubſe. 
quent ſarface is aff 


conſumed 
and; after fücf a” totfi f 


— de 
r the coal, in cloſe veſſels.” can. 
not poſſibly the” bY i 
degree of fire, 7 
If one ſhould write on paper, 
which is impregnated with a ſolu- 
tion of orpimeht, and dry this pa- 
per, no cobur appears; but, If 
the paper is held over lighted coals, 
the letters will immediately be- 
come black, and hence that which 
flies up is thus mani feſted. If you 
place a burning cbal between the 
ſun and your eye, corpuſeules will 
be ſeen carried u Pearl by a tremu- 
lous motion; but it 18 doubted 
whether theſe are produced from 
che coal or fin, Van Helmont 
called 
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<alled this way of changing this 
body a permutation into gas, and 
thinks that theſe corpuſcules dwin- 
dle in this manner into the ex- 
tremeſt tenuity, and are tranſ- 
formed into a kind of water, which 
can riſe to the extremity of the 
atmoſphere. If ſuch a coal be 
taken, and fire applied to it ina 
ſpacious place that is ſhut up, all 
the animals in that place will die ; 
not from heat, for the contrary is 
evinced by experience; and from 
the burning of wood in a chamber 
that is blown through by the wind, 

; diſeaſe or death never happens. 
Who -would believe it, that the 
mere force of fre can ſo change a 
very harmleſs body, if it acts upon 
It in' the open air, when the moſt 
intenſe degree of fire can ſeparate 
nothin the like, from the ſame 
body, in a cloſe veſſel ? It is there- 
fore very impropgr to deride Van 
Helmont n account of the 
word gas, for he. explains it ſuf- 
fciently, and he ht a new 
and fingular name ſhould be given 
to this change, the like of which 
we have no knowledge of, 

Whilſt Van Helmont, then an 
old man, was writing in a cold 
winters day, he ſaw his ink freeze, 
and he ordered a chafing-diſh to be 
brought him, with coals. that did 
not ſmoke. He felt no harm from 
it; but, his daughter comiug in 
ſhortly after, and ſaying that ſhe 

ived a ſtrong ſtench from the 
coals, the father, making a mo- 
tion for quitting the place, falls 
back, hurts the hinder part of his 
head, and is carried away for dead. 
It may appear from this ſingular 
example, that in a ſpacious place, 
the doors open, the weather cold, 


without the leaſt obſervation of 


contracting any illneſs, all the 


2 
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actions of a man were in a mg. 
ment aboliſhed by nothing mon 
than theſe fumes. Boerhaave te. 
lates of himſelf, that bein 
pationr, drinking tea with fone 


in 2 


ies, where there was a chafing. 


diſh of Kindled charcoal for key. 
ing the kettle boiling, and 30 
chimney in the place, he ſaw al 
the ladies gro 
affected himſelf by the fumes d 
the charcoal, that had not the 
doors been opened, he felt himſelf 
tottering, and ready to tumble 
down. 


ſame effects on ſome young ladies 


w pale, and was 


He likewiſe relates the 


who lived in Leyden, and were 
ſitting in a parlour, the window 
of which gave into the ſtreet: the 
aunt of the miſtreſs of the houſe, 
looking in at the window, an- 
nounced her coming by tapping 
on the glaſs with her fingers; ſhe 
ſaw through the window all the 
ladies ſeated and looking at ber, 
but not one of them making the 
leaſt motion; ſhe repeated he 
taps, and ſo as to be louder, bu 
none of them made her an anſwer; 
thinking they were paſling ſome 
joke on her, ſhe knocks in a pil- 
Gon, at the door, calling ou, 
that the weather was too cold 1 
be kept fo long in the fireet : es. 
tering the parlour, ſhe perceived 
the fumes of charcoal, and iawal 
the ladies pale and ſenſeleſs ; i 
mediately ſhe ordered the windon 
to be opened, and all their faces 
be ſprinkled with water ; by tu 
means all of them ſoon recove! 

but one of them vomited, anoe 
had a head-ach, yet none of then 
ſuffered any thing more. | 

An Engliſh A 7 travelling 
by boat in the night from Utrecl 
to Leyden, took with him 2 


his cabbin a ſtove, and d 


apparent 
about h. 
luring n 
hip, we 
An intir 
called d 
found d. 
laying in 
hve coals 
where the 
the doors 
Boerha 
nenced in 
ning of | 
rapours, 
i tenfive 


for many 
pour de 
particular; 
aeted d 
pour, hoy 
vith any i 
lity of ſea 
be, or if 

in the cloſe 
il effects 

bel remed 
ter on the 
Upon the fa 
cold water 
nals that 


door to be kept ſhut : When he 
came to his place of deſtination, 
the waterman opening the door, 
fund him dead, with no other 
zpparent fign than a little froth 
about his mouth. Four peaſants 
having made a fire in the hold of a 
ip, were all found dead there. 
An intire family in the ſaburbs, 
called de Hooge Morſch, were 
found dead from this cauſe, ' by 
laying in the winter-time a pan of 
live coals in the midſt of a room 
where there was no chimney, and 
the doors ſhut. 

Boerhaave ſays, that he expe- 
rienced in himſelf, at the begin- 
ning of the ill effects from ſuch 
rapours, an inclination to fleep, 
3 tenfive pain in the head, a nau- 
ka, a vomiting of thick froth, 
and his head remaining as it were 
for many days full ; but if the va- 
pour be denſe, nothing of theſe 
particulars is perceptible, but the 
afeHed die ſenſeleſs. This va- 
your, however, is not attended 
vith any inconveniency, if a quan- 
dy of ſea-ſalt is ſprinkled on the 
be, or if gunpowder is ſet fire to 
the cloſe room. But when the 
ll effefts have taken place, the 
dell remedy is to ſprinkle cold wa- 
ter on the bodies, and to throw it 
pon the face and bare boſom, If 
wid water be thrown upon ani- 
nals that have died in poiſonous 


indom Wezrerns, they are immediatel 

nn? drought to life; and hence, f 
by n nen, who have died by the va- 
over poor of coals, were as ſoon as 
mode ndl treated in the ſame man- 


der, they might alſo perhaps be 
ght to Fre. in ſuch caſe, 


welliogWonerer, this remedy i 

, y is never to 
Pur te tepleRed ; for here there is no 
wo 7 otruption, but a mere reſt of all 


goying parts, and jn other 
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reſ] nothing is changed 3 if 
en. they — dipped into cold 
water, the elaſticity of the veſſels 
being increaſed by the cold, the 
blood moves towards the inner 
parts through the veins ; and the 
motion of the blood - through the 
veins reſaſcitates its action to the 
heart, that is, reſuſcitates life 
itſelf. 

The effects are not leſs noxious 
that proceed from places newly 
white. waſhed with lime, which 
diffuſes a ſubaſtringent and fetid 
vapour, eſpecially upon the in- 
troduction of fire. For this rea- 
ſon all newly built houſes, if too 
ſoon inhabited, may bring on fatal 
diſorders, or the worſt of palſys, 


which can neither be cured by fo- 


mentations nor baths. Theſe ail - 
ments might likewiſe be occaſioned 
by burning the parts of animals. 
I 


a place inf with the naſtieſt 


inſets, as bugs or fleas, is ſhut 
up cloſe in all parts, and the bones 
of animals, or . hartſhorn, are laid 
on the open fire, and the ſmoke is 
hindered to paſs out, all theſe ani- 


mals are killed; and ter ani. 
mals may alſo be killed by the like 
ſmoke. The wings of partridges, 


which abound with a volatile falt, 
being 'burat, have often excited 
hyſterical paſſions, and epileptic 
fits, where they were not, and 
diflipated them, when they were 
preſent. A dog, killed in a heat 
of 146 degrees of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer, emitted ſuch a hor- 
rid and noiſome ſtench, that thoſe 
who came too near it, in a mo- 
ment ſwooned away. In like man- 


ner, by the force of fire, dreadful 


ſymptoms are excited from foſſils. 
Aretæus obſerves in his chapter on 
ilepſies, that the ſtrong ſmell of 
the gagatss ſtone had immediately 
| brought 
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brought on epileptit fits. Fife; pears from women that give ſack, * — I 
acting on cobalt, Which ſeems" to or the pregnant, who, by this pro. "Ip 
b&Janirely inert, raiſes à thick: perty of the common ſenſory, 3 
white vapour that kills every ani mow Wnh foetus, in their womb, deen 9 
muly and this vapobr, fixing upon I have ſeen. myſelf an inſtance of: mol th 
te deiling of a toom, concretes healthy woman ſuckling a very 3 
mito u Ghfte flocculent matter. healthy child, who was ſo diſturbs I ©... fe 
called” urſtnic, which is a moſt by another woman ſcolding at her, C a wa 
potent poiſon: If this cobalt, and ſo irritared as io be all over a 
mixed with other foſſils, and wrap in à tremor; yet; by ſuckling he: F 
ped up in a paper, be kept in a child in this condition, it was in. WI... yet 
wooden box; it will eat though mediately con vulſed, and remained 1 1 der 
both the wood and the box; and epileptic. Who now will fay wbt . , ge 
if this happens in ſo ſmall a degtee could, be in ker milk, and how it e. 
of heat, what mult it be, when could receive the power of pro- e 
this body is agitated by fire 7 dacing thoſe corporeal changes? . excels 
How fixed is nitre, whatever way But it ſhould be a point of p. n. 
tried! If it melts in the fare, it dence with a nutſe never to ſuckle WL.) ©. 
remains fixed"and mild; if bolar a child when the is under any di. . nd 
or uncalcinable earttis are mixed turbauce of mind. We cin in A pring 
with it, and bath expoſed to the ſome meaſure account, why a WWk.; days 


fre, it will yield a fpirit; volatile drunken nurſe-inebriates a child; Wi, the 67 
like alcohol, 'which corrodes and bat we cantor ſo eafily underftzad, "9 © 
diſſolves all“ thingeg encept geld how milk can be ſo far changed Wi: done, 
and glaſs; 'atid it is very hartfal merely by the paſſions. of de cd wich 
ne lange, Tir ns w 2" mind. 122 
ſpirit aſcends ſrom ſea· ſalt, Which The fame may hold true in Wiſe: nic) 
corrodes all things. If ſalphut be pregnant women: There perhaps en 
ſublimed ten times, it remains — in the pregnant mother. à Hals 
mild, as beſore; but, if ſet. on certain idea; if it be frequent and / mom. 
firs; it kills animals, and corrodes cuſtomary, it does not affect her; . ng 
aud conſtringes all things. if unuſaal, it ſometimes aſſeck but ſo u 
ni eee en pus | her, and ſometimes not. This angle aft. 
To | idea proceeds ſometimes from . it . 
Or the fed of the imęination on a ſeeing or 7 — — 1 but li 
J TS he ſane; imagination alone, or de {0 fore 

| . 1. * f 2 ht — The ſudden fight of 488; .. 
T7 HAT: mat we think of thing not ſeen before impreſes . ber 
thut action extited in the on an infant” the figure of the e future 
common ſenſory by che belp of thing. From hearing the hiſtory Ned, or if 
that faculty we call the imagina- of ſome dreadful misfortune ® tl 48 idea 
tion, which ſd "diſpoſes the com- calamity, the frighted mother in- e, are 
mon ſenſory from internal cauſts, bibes 4 fimilar efficacious ide] N 
as it Was before diſpoſed from eu- and che ſame happens as often from Mipe is le 
ternal? For my part, I fayy/thar' the Imagination, dreams, and * Nen. if th 
the force of the —— depraved ſtate of the appetite ca 1 phyß 
exerted by à true 'corporeal fe lenging. 1 R by cle 
out of the human body e a. — handſome lady, yet * 
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o& fri morals, and abſtaining 
„ rom all manner of excels in the 
. iſs of wine, being with child, 
, denceived a long ing for drinking 


b. Nuenih wine. She long ſtruggles 
A inſt this paſuon, her huſband 
amines her about it, aod ſhe at 
: of con feſſes what it is; Ale takes 
er, her to 2 wine - cellar in Amſterdam, 
vet where ſhe drinks 0 great a quan- 
der try 23 would fuddle two four 
m. ben, yet no harm enſued to her 
ied dem her copious draught; and, 
hat wher the had once 1ſatiched her 
v It Jwging, ſhe remained afterwards 
r0- Wc: tom it. Another woman bad 
es?; Wn cxcellive longing for eating a 
= motel out of a butchers faqQutder; 
ckle 


ud could enjoy no reit, till ſnhe 
21 ſound means once to bite him. 
4 princeſs was delivered of a 


y 4 Wick daughter, by only ſeeing 
id; de gelt time a blackmoor, 
aud, this woman had never been 
age kſt alone, but was conſtantly ate 


buded with the greateſt care, all 
upicion 'Was void of any com- 
wce wü a black. This idea, 
r given Hirch to, does not reſt ; 
ccaples the whole ſenſory, and 


te moment, quickens the wo+ 
ber; urs fancy, 
fects but ſo unuſyal a thing muſt 
This Adel at the very moment; 
fron WW, if it affe&3 but little, it will 
p the We bat little efficacy 5 but, if 
petite Wt de fo forcibly ymprefied on the 


bind, as that the woman ſhould 


preſſes Y ber hole iaſide is moved, 
f that en a future veſige of the evil is 
h1Korſ Ke, or if, in-the' very time of 
me or "48 idea ariüng, © horror and 
— «or are felt ſhaking the whole 


Ky, it is an infallible ſigu that 
lige is leit; Which does not 
Men, ii there be no horror. 
l. phyſicians obſerve, that 
wen ci a borgor, when any 


commotion is made in the budy 
that changes its gdions; then a 
cold , tremor trickles through the 
bones,” as Virgil ſays. He that 
is all of an ague enjoys ſome days 
of health; but he perceives a cold 
ſluveting, and the feyer ſoon 
coines upon ham; I have heard 
from the experienced, wlülſt the 
plague was rife, that, as ſoon as 
they felt a ſenſation, as it were 
from cold water being poured upon 
them, they were immediately taken 
2} of the plague, We ſluidder in 
the like mater, When the vari- 
olous potion infedts us; when the 
ſtitch of the pleuriſy invades us ; 
and that ſhuddering penctrates 
through the Whale 1 4 Men 
feel chen ſomethiog cold, which 
ſuſpendls, as it were, for a time 
the vital motiom ; and it is pro- 
pagated with tremor, and almoſt 
changes the whole body. I would 
be glad to have a preceptor, who 
could explain tome, how and 
whence this horror atiſes. 

al ebferved pregeant women 
to have bad in almalt all theſe 
cales, @ ſpontanedus motion, and 
to have applied their haod to a 
certain part ot the body, and chat 
the ſœtus then. retained the mari 
impreſſed in the fame part; if 
they had nat; moved their hand 
to it, ſcarce au ching hetero- 
gevecous. wonld have happened. 
Hence womem with: child ſhould 


be cautious o move their hand 


to a part that is not covered by 
their eloaths left: the de formity- 
might afterwards be canſpic uous. 
But there ' is à ſimilar faculty in 
every man, Wich we cannot, un- 
derſtand: Suppoſe. a per ſon's eyes 
inflamed: and; 85 it were, ſparks 
ling with fre; i you Jaok at him. 
yau,wil al ub your eyes. = 
that 
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94 
that ſees a ſordid ulcer in another's 
thigh, will almoſt always take 
hold of or feel his own thigh; 
therefore we are true clock-work, 
exhibiting a conſonancy with ex- 
ternal objects, and we are even 
involuntarily drawn away to geſti- 
culations ; and therefore, alſo, for 
ſuch ideas in women there is a 
much greater application of the 
hand to that part. 

If the woman is afterwards de- 


livered of a deformed ſœtus, the 
ty, who, in her pregnancy, wants 


mark of the 1magination is always 
found in the place that has been 
touched ; and, if ſhe had touched 
another part, the mark would 
have probably been ia another 
place. The will is here of no 
effect, for there have been women 
who defired to bring forth mon- 
Kers, in order that they might 
mote their trade of begging, 
and yet had handſome children ; 
but the contrary often takes place 
in others againſt their will. In 
this city, (Leyden,) the happy 
mother of ſeveral well-formed ch1l- 
dren was aſked an alms by a beg- 
gar- man; and, to move com- 
paſſion, he ſhewed her that he bad 
two thumbs, and therefore a hand 
unfit for earning his bread ; ſhe 
ives him an alme, ſuffers all that 
been above obſerved, and 1s af- 
terwards delivered of à child with 
two thumbs : I -examined the 
bones of thoſe thumbs, and they 
were all as in the other thumb; 
and this happened to a woman 
whom, before and after, the like 
never beſel. 
I was acquainted with a noble 
lady, in this city, who had many 
beautiful children. As ſhe was 


fitting in her parlour at the win- 


dow, and was eight months gone 


with child, ſhe was accoſted by an 
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impudent beggar with a red h 
lip; ſhe trembles all over, (vil 
her mouth, and gives him an dm 
Not long after, ſhe was delivers 
of a beautiful child, with the lik 
wound, and as it were bloody, ] 
was wonderful, in this caſe, tig 
all the parts of the body wer 
well formed, and the only vice wz 
in the lips, and the palate was per 
fealy flit within the noſtrils, a1 
that beggar. 

A lady is ſtill living, in this 


to have a fine mulberry ſhe ſaw 9 
a tree, One chanced to fall e 
the tip of her noſe, which ſhe im 


mediately rubbed, She was after 


wards delivered of a pirl, exceed 
ing handſome, but had on thet 
of-her noſe as perfect a mulben 
as any painter could draw, ue 
afterwards, however, by the tel 
of vinegar and ſalt ammoniac, 
ſenfibly diminiſhed, as to leave 
veſtige of it 9 
A woman with child faw, 

Mechlin, two ſoldiers 6ghting 1 
of which cit off the other's han 
She, in a fright, draws back hd 
hand, and was delivered of ali 
maimed in one arm, which, 1r0 
the cut-off hand, ſuftained an N 
morrhage and died ; and pet! 
hand was not found in the alt 


birth, nor did ary ill couſequend 


attend the woman. 

When the Datch defended C 
tend againſt the Spaniards, 2 5 
viſh ſoldier loſt his arm, and, bf 
cured, went about begging, fie 
ing the place bound up, which l 
wife of Mark de Vogelaar (etl 
was ſeized with a horror and gf 
internal commotions : She 4ſt 
wards brought forth a aufe 
without the right arm, # 
ſhoulder ran ſo nl blood, wal . | 


furgeo! 
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z and yet 
the arm was not found in the after- 
birth. The infant was healed, and, 
marrying at a proper time, lived to 
the years of ſeventy · ſix. 

The Duke of Alva having or- 


dered three hundred citizens to 


be put to death together at Ant- 
werp, a lady that was with 
child was very defirous of ſee- 
ing the fight, She was not lon 
returned home, when, taken wit 
the pains of labour, ſhe was deli- 
rered of a child without a head, 
which alſo was not found in the 
after-burth. Some authors are of 
opinion, that this cannot happen 
when the fœtus is thoroughly form- 
ed; but, whether fo or not, the 
thing happens, and the proofs of it 
cannot be conteſted. 

Father Malebranche relates, in 
his Recherche de la Verite,“ that 
there was a young man, an idiot 
from his birth, in the Hoſpital of 
the Incurables at Paris, whoſe 
limbs were broke in all the places 
where it is cuſtomary to break the 
limbs of thoſe who are condemned 
to ſuffer upon the wheel. He liv- 
ed in this condition near twenty 
years. Numbers were Curious to 
ſee and examine his broken limbs, 
and among others the queen. The 
cauſe of his misfortune was his mo- 
ther's going ta ſee, when ſhe was 
wth child of him, a criminal broke 
pot the wheel, Every ſtroke 
we criminal received vehemently 
track the mother's imagination, 
ad the infant was broke exactly 
in the ſame parts of the body. 

Father Malebranche relates ano- 
ber inftance of the force of ima- 
nation, which happened at ſo- 

ning the canoniſation of St 
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ſurgeon was obliged to ſtop and 
:onfolidate it, to prevent the child's 
Jing of an hzmorrha 
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Pius, at Paris: A pregnant wo- 
man, having too attentively con- 
fidered that ſaint's image, was 
delivered of a child perfectly re- 
ſembling it: It had the face of an 
old man, as far as could be expreſi- 
ed in a beardleſs infant: Its arms 
ran acroſs its breaſt z its eyes were 
raiſed to heaven, its forehead was 
very narrow, becauſe the forehead 
of the image was raiſed towards 
the vaulted. roof of the church, 
looking up, as it were, to heaven: 
In ſhort, the child was exceeding 
like the image, according as the 
mother had formed it by the force 
of her imagination. The author 
adds, ** Every one could fee it at 
Paris as well as myſelf, the infant 4 
being kept for a conſiderable time > 
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in ſpirits of wine.“ Fi. 

Here is a hiſtory of various caſes, f 1 
out of which I have ſelected ſuch . 
particulars as incredulity cannot 170 
diſprove! But I do not underſtand 1. 


how this connection is between the 
mother's idea and the corporeal 
change of the foetus ; neither do L 
find it properly accounted for by 
any author. Noge of them have 
found ſuch principles founded in 
nature, from whica, being under- 
ſtood and applied, is known a ſut- 
firient reaſon of this effect, and an- 
ſweting to this idea. I am there. 
fore greatly ſurptiſed, that Male- 
branche vhdertook to explain it. 
He ſays, the fibres of the mother's 
body are affected in a certain place 
by certain ideas; grant that this 
ſometimes happens: He ſays, chat, 
on thoſe ideas being formed, cer- 
tain determinate ſpirits run through 
the body; this alſo ſeems true: 
But what then? The mother is 
moved, not changed, and yet. the 
infant is —— 3 but, Has the 
infant, whilſt in its mother's ge. 

e 


96 
the ſame indtions, ſenſations, and 
ideas? This is obſcure, yet We 
may alfa grant it. But how can 
the infant's bones be broke, and 
not the "mother's? He ſays, this 
Happens by percyſhon and horror; 
bat this is an effect, and not 4 
cauſe; and it does not appear why 
the mother's bones mould not be 
broke, which arc harder and there- 
fore more hritfleQ. 

Paracelſus has deduced this from 
other cauſes :' He ſays, that there 
is in man an imagination, which 
really effects apd brings to paſs the 
thiygs that did not before exiſt; 
for a man, by imagination willing 
to move his body, moves it in fact; 
but, by bis imagination and the 
commerce of invifible powers, he 
may alſo move another Yody'; and 
this he calls tNafcat Imacixa- 
T10N, Which, by the help of de- 
mons, or inviſible ſpirits, can com- 
municate the force of imagination 
to other bodies, and operate at a 
digance. Van Helmont is of the 
Bae opinion; but, for my part, 1 

(pair to Muſtrate this matter, 
and do think it inexplicable, or 
that che cauſe of the phænomenon 
is unknown he 
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ogg by 
beiſeni. From the fame, 

JL HOSE Tubfances/arc called 
"Fl © potfors in medicine, which, 
or! being applied to a human living 
body, 5 change all its actions, as 
not to be conquered by che force 
of life, whence. that vital force is 
deſtroyed: but "medicaments are 
fubRances, which fo change the 
ations, as to ſubdue the Eſeale;, 
and life triumphs over diſcaſes ; 
therefore medicaments ceaſe to aft 
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in 4 determinate time. And wo 
ments ard ſubſtances, which are 6 
changed by aliving body, sto 
afſfimilsted to . Now the do»; 0-4 
of poiſons are various, according 
to their peculiar violence, qudgtie 
ty, and the port they act upon. 
Half a prain of the plafs of anti. 
mony is 4 ſtrong emstie, byt given 
to che amount bf a drachm is 2 
very poteut poichn. Moſt poiſon; 
act only on the ſtomach. If the 
crocus'of metals, well prepared, is 
appked to the eyes as à collyriam, 
it takes away ſpecks iu the pellucit 
membranes of the eye, and occa. 
frons no pain'# if mixed up with 
plaſters, and applied to the naked 
nerves in a wound, it is u god de. 
ter gent; if taſted, it has 10 taſtes 
bat, F one or two grains are fe. 
ceived into the ſtomach, a prodi. 
gious vomiting will enſuc, anch 
from 2 greater quantity, death. 
An oujice of it given to hbrſes 
aſtords a-peficcal retnedy for their 
violent difaſet, and yet they ate 
but Hitle pn*ge@' by it. Therefore 
the ſtomach and its nerves are fo 
conſtitoted, by the author of nz- 
cure, which, indeed; ſeems inexplt- 
cable from the nature of the nerves, 
that the ſubſtance which is not pol. 
fonoos eſſewhere, is ſo in the flo: 
mah: 0-0 | 
The berries of night-ſhade db 
no harm in the eye; their taſte h 
ſweet, their fmell' flag; if one f 
them ſhould” be received into th: 
ſtomach, à perturbation ſiddewy 
ariſes in wel SKion; if you gin 
the gilla of I heophraſtus, and tht 
berry is vomited vp, the brain * 
gain-recovers its former ſtate. Thi 
too cannot be explained from thc 
affections of the herves in general, 
but only from a phyſical #toeb 


between this juice and the nerve, 
05 


ON of the ſtomach. If opium ſpread 
: in a plaſter is applied to the exter- 
del rin, it cantes, in the part it is 
applied to, an exceeding. great 
heat, and painful; it excites a 
bliter, erofon, and incipient gan- 
rene; it has a nauſeous and viry- 
ſent ſmell ; af applied to the naked 
nerves, it takes away all ſenſation 

if received into dhe ſtomach, it frk 
canſes a ſenſation of mirth, and 
then a ſnoring and apoplexy ; its 
eficacy laſts about eight hours, 
leſs it cauſes death by being 
gen in too great à doſe ; when 
its force is quite enervated, the 


* next day vomiting enſues, in which 
kes the opium pill is often again 
Jet: broaght up, ſo that this remedy 
alte; apainſt vomiting now. excites it. 
i The Starkeyan pills conſiſt of o- 
di. pium, hellebore, liquorice, and a 
and, foap made of alkali and cold drawn 
yy vil, The author writes of them, 
biſeh that they cauſe ſwearing, mitigate 
their the ſevereſt pains, bring forth the 
/ Are cetbific matter, and ſo make an 
fire Excellent - purge; but thoſe effects 
re {6 we proper to apium. When the 
Fad. bran is affected, a nauſea and vo- 
xpli- maͤng oſten enſue z ſo that every 
Ayes, thing, affecting the brain, affects 
t pol Wb the ſtomach, and whatever af- 
e $0; kts the lomach, affects like wiſe 
| the brain, | | 
le d We are in a great meaſure ob- 
fe i ed to think, rhat opium is a poi- 
ne ff i; it bears, as it were, the ſway 
0 the the ſtomach, checking by a ſmall 
deny Ge the, difeafes that arife from 
y' git tle fomach, and at the ſame time 
ad the Capoling the brain; but if given 
ain 1. Gunk the diſeaſe proper to the 
Thi WAY Ph, which is the phrenitis, the 
m the Grder moſt commonly will be 
nerah, Ucreaſed, It takes away not only 
{toes Pn, but alſo correQs the humours 
nerve Ade body. We {ce conſumptive 
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ons, from the eroſion of their 
ungs, cough almoſt every time they 
draw their breath, and their diſor- 
der is made worſe by coughing, 
becauſe the ulcerated place is per- 
petually irritated ; if this cough- 
ing continues during the night, a 
little phlegm is evaceated ; but, 
let one grain of opium be given, 
they will have no cough, and will 
ſleep compoſed ; but in the morn · 
ing they expectorate a drachm or 
two of purulent matter. If taken 
in a greater quantity, it is poiſon. 
as we have ſeen in a phyſician tired 
of life; and in another, who, re. 
penting of bis raſh action, by tak 
ing vinegar enervated its force, and 
afterwards felt nc bad confequen- 
ces from it. It ſuſpends not only 
the ſenſes, but alſo-motions, nay 
almoſt all excretions, and hence 
thoſe who uſe it, have no evacua- 
tion of urine for ſix or eight hours; 
even when its force is vaniſhed, 
they ſtill complain of a want of 
this evacuatien. If alſo you give 
a grain of opium to à man labour- 
ing under a diarrhea, it will 
intirely ſtapt. | 1 y 

There is therefore. ſamething 
very wonderful in thoſe nerves, 
that, from being touched by thoſe 
bodies, ſuch a-change ſhould hap- 
pen in all the functions, which 
ceaſes, as ſoon at ſuch body is-dib 
engaged from the ſtomach. 

A. lawyer had been taken il 
the colic ; he. was adviſed the u 
of aniſe-ſeed ; but, by miſtake, the 
apothecary had given him the ſerds 
of henbane. The pain was allay- 
ed, but he became very delwious, 
All his fanctians were diſordered: ; 
he ſat: by the fre, - talked much, 
but did not ſpeak one coherent ſen- 
tence, A phy ſician, being ſent for, 
gave him a vomit of vitriol ; Fox 

ee 


68 
ſeed was thrown up, and he was 
immediately delivered. 
There is an umbelliferous plant, 
called fium, with the eruca leaf, 
or water-hemlock by Geſner, 
which has a ſacculent bulb, white, 
not unlike a turnip ; and, being 
wounded, diſtills a plenty of milk, 
that grows yellow in the air; its 
Mell is not virulent, and its plea- 
fant tafte allures unwary children. 
H but a ſmall particle of it adheres 
to the ſtomach, it makes an intire 
change in all. the animal functions, 
cauſing vertigoes, horrible ima- 
ginations, terrors, convulſions, the 
abolition of all the externab and 
internal ſenſes, and, in three or 
four hours time, inevitable death. 
This body then, though appa- 
rently ſo innocent, will very ſud- 
denly bring on death. If dif- 
charged by a ſpontaneous vomit, 
no hatm will enſue; if an emetic 
is given in the midſt of the mad 
fit, all the ſymptoms will ceaſe 
when the ſtomach is eaſed. Its 
chief power is therefore exerciſed 
on the nerves of the ſtomach, for, 
if it were mixed with the blood, a 
vomit. would not have been imme- 
diately of ſervice, Therefore Van 
Helmont was not in the wrong, 
when he placed the ſeat of life in 
the ftomach, and judged that it 
extended its influence and power 
for health to diſtant and various 
parts of. the body; for,. the ſto- 
mach being freed, the head is 
freed; and nothing elſe remains 
for amendment. 
It has been obſerved, that thorn- 
apple is attended with the ſame 
fymptoms with water-hemlock, 
but with this difference, that its 
fell. is intolerable. A gardencr 
having thrown out of a garden 
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ſome thorn- apple into the publix 
highway, ſome boys, ſeeing it, ex. 
amine the heads, and eat the ſeed: 
'Fhey are ſeized with all the above. 
mentioned ſymptoms, and thok 
that did not vomit, died, 

The belladona,. or night-ſhade 
with black berries, intices every 
paſſer-by.; there is nothing un. 

ateful in its betries; their juice 

as a purple colour, ſweet taſte, 
and nd fetid ſmell ; yet ſwallowed 
doyn they kill-one much the ſams 
way. A vomit is a preſent reme. 
dy ; bur their poiſon may be cor. 
rected, and the patient at length 
delivered, by taking a good quaz. 
tity of vinegar. 
Stafpartias Vander Weil relates 
the caſe of two citizens of the 
Hague, who, having taſted the root 
of the onanthes that is like hem- 
lock, with viroſe juice,. were taken 
ill not long after with a great heat 
of the throat and ſtomach, which 
was followed by a perturbation of 
the mind, vertigo, heart-burn, nat» 
ſea, flux of the belly, running of 
blood from the noſe, and ſuch viv- 
lent convulſions, that one of them 
died in two, and the ather in three 
hours, IX 

Van Helmont taſted the root of 
the napellus or monkſhood on the 
tip only of his tongue, and in! 
momenghis faculty of underſtan6 
ing and thinking. was much bright 
er, which gave him great — 
At length, in about two ours & 
ter, he was twice attacked by # 
flight vertigo, and he then 
his underſtanding as uſual ; a%d 
though he ſometimes afterwas 
taſted of the ſame, nothing of 9s 
like ever more happened to lin 
The ſmoking-of tobacco for nt 
feſt time is attended with _ 
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thing of the kind, which, however, 


— does not afterwards happen. if 
ods ane ſhould chance to drink cold 
tue ſo ſuddenly as not to warm 
105 in his ſtomach, then the pylorus 
and upper orifice remain ſhut; 

hate nd, the wine afterwards contract- 
| ing warmth, the ſtomach ſwells, 
Wy the party is choaked, as it were, 


and has a kind of apoplexy : If 


irs then, with a bit of ſpunge moiſten- 
wed e with oil or honey, and wrapped 
fans bout the end of a Knitting-needle, 
eme. be fauces are tickled, the wine is 
\ cor. omited up, and the party is freed 
ength from all dangerous ſymptoms. 

— When Otto Tachenius, accord- 
1 ng to the preſcription of Johannes 
Slates I Igricola, had fo often endeavoured 
f the i" ſublime arſenic, that it was at 


length to remain fixed in the bot- 
bom of the veſſel; and when, after 


* bany ſublimations, he had opened 
+ heat e veſſel, be breathed an air plea- 
which nt and grateful to his palate; 
ion of WP in leſs than half an hour he 
|. nav et his Romach aching and con- 
ing Aged, with a convulſion of all his 
ch vo- abs, difficult breathing, blood 
F them nne, and a great heat; being af- 
n three N vards ſuddenly ſeized with colic 

uns, he remained contracted for 
root of RP full half-hour : Being recruited 
on the" milk and oil, he found himſelf 
dne better; yet a flow fever, 
elan te an hectic, remained on him 
bright e vhole winter, which he extin- 
eau ed by decod ions of vulnerary 
ours de, the eating of cabbage, the 
6 by of ace ole, oil, and ſalt; 
a son by thele remedies he perſectl 
1; ad ered. Here is an example of 
erwand | the functions of the common 
9 of d alory hurt, from the olfactory 
to bin 


avez being only affected. 


— — — 
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Of the effet e rains, of marſhes 
and bogs, /abterraxeent awood, 
and ſubterraneous waters, From 


M. Buffon's Theory of the Earth. 


AINS, and the running 
waters produced by them, 
etach continually, from the tops 
and ridges of mountains, ſand, 


earth, gravel, &c, and carry them 


into the plains, whence ſtreams and 
rivers bear away a part into Id Wer 
plains, and often to the ſea. Plains 
are therefore filled up fucceflively, 
and rife by little and little, and 
mountains diminiſh conſtantly and 
become low, which dimination is 
aſs + in ſeveral parts. Jo- 
eph Blancanus relates facts in re- 

ard to this, which were well 
| Hes FE in his time, ahd which 
prove that the mountains were be- 
come ſo low as to diſcover villages 
and caſtles from feveral parts, 
whence they could not be formerly 
ſeen, In the ſhire of Derby in 
England, the ſteeple of the village 
Craih was not viſible in 1572, from 
a certain mountain, upon account 
of the height of another mountain 
interpoſed, which extends into 
Hopton and Wirkſworth ; and 90 
or 100 years afterwards this ſteeple 
was ſeen, and even a part of the 
church, Dr. Plot cites a like ex- 
ample of a mountain between Sib- 
bertoft and Aſhby in the county of 
Northampton. The waters car- 
ry not only along with them the 
lighteſt parts of mountains, as 
earth, ſand, gravel, and ſmall ſtones, 
but even rol} away large rocks, 
which confiderably diminiſhes their 
heighe. In general the higher 
mountains are, and their inclina- 
tion more ſteep, the more therocks 


ſeem to be cut off from them. The 


higheſt mountains of Wales have 
| H z rocks 


1⁵⁰ 
rocks extremely ſtrait, and very 
naked ; the ſhivers of thoſe rocks 
are lying in large heaps at 
their bottom. It is froſt and Wa- 
ter that ſeparate and bear. them 
down; ſo that it is not only the 
Mountains of ſand and earth which 
ratns lower, but alſo, as it appears, 
2 the hardeſt 215 and 

r Wi their fragments into the 


yallies: And, theſe rocks and large 
ſtones, iſperſed here and there, are 
much- more common in countries 
Where the mountains are of ſand 
and free ſtone, than in thoſe where 
they are of marble and clay, be- 
cauſe the {and which ſerves as baſe 
to the rock, is a leſs ſolid founda- 
non than clay. 
To give an idea of thy qoapeiry 
of earth which the rains feparate 
from the mountains, and bear down 
into the vallies, we may cite a ſact 
telated by Dr. Plot: He fays in 
his Natural Hiſtory of Stafford- 
ſhire, that a great number of pieces 
of money, ſtruck in the time of 
Edward fv wert found at 18 feet 
depth in the earth ; ſo that this 
ground; which is marſhy, ſwelled 
or was. augmented about a foot in 
11 years, or one inch and ½ in a 
year. A like obſervation, may be 
made on trees, which have been 
du 
which were found medals of Julius 
Ceſar; and thus earth, carried off 
from mountains into plains by 
running. ſtreams, , increales very 
conſiderably the clevation of the 
ground of plans. i 1 
This gravel, ſand, and earth, 
which the waters ſeparate from the 
mountains, and . Carry into the 
plains, form there beds which muſt 
not-be confounded with the an- 
cient and original beds of the earth 
We ſhould rank in the glafy of theſe 
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up at 17 feet depth, under 


new beds thoſe of ſand- None, f, 
ſtone, gravel, and ſand, of whit 
the grains are waftied and fouit, 
ed; and to it ſhould be likesib 
referred the beds of ſtone that 2 


formed by a kind of ſediment ail reſer? 
incruſtation, as we cannot dediq in bity 
their origin from the motion d hinder 
ſediments of the waters of the ſea In all 
In thoſe ſandy, ſoft, and imper. WW fofi its 
fe& ſtones, are found an infirit ſedime 
of vegetables, leaves of trees, lu prodad 
or river ſhells, ſmall bones of lai contra? 
animals, but never ſhells, nor - bones 
ther marine productions; weich land > 
roves evidently, as well as then meado\ 
ittle folidity, that thoſe beds ar Aby, 
formed on the ſarface of the dy Wwail-(h 
land, and that they are much nen- plants, 
er than marble and othier ſlote thells 


which contain ſhells, ancient) 
formed in the ſea, Sarid-fone, 
and all thoſe new tones, appear l 
have hardnefs and ſolidity whet 
they are extracted; but, if uſd 
for any purpoſe, the air and rain 
are found to diſſolve them yt 
ſoon ; their ſubſtance is even f 
different from true ſtone, tha 
when they are reduced into {mal 
parts in order to make ſand 0 
them, they are ſoon converted mi 
a fort of earth and mud ; the 
lactites likewiſe, and other foi 
toncretions, which M. Tourneh 
had taken for marbles that had 
getated, are not_thue ſtones no m0 

an thoſe formed by incruſtation 
Sand- ſtone is therefore an imperie 
matter, different from ſtone Fl 
earth, and having its origin fra 
both by the means of the water 
rains, as ſtony incruſtations l 
theirs from the ſediment of the l 
ters of certain ſprings ; and n 
their beds are not ancient, and ds 
not been formed, as others, h/ 


ſediment of the waters of 9 


in bituminous grot 1 
kindered their antirely corrupting. 


contrary, many 


jon of half-rotted trees and other 


vegetables, which were no otherwiſe 


reſerved than by happening to be 
grounds, which haye 


In all thoſe new beds of ſand or 


ſoft ſtone, or of ſtone formed by 
ſediments, or of 


t, no marine 
production is found; but, on the 
vegetables, the 
bones of land animals, river and 
land ſhells, as may be ſeen in the 


meadows of Northamptonſhire near 


Abby, where @ great number of 
{ail-hells have been found, with 
plants, herbs, and ſeveral river 
ſhells, well preſerved at the depth 
of fame feet under ground, with- 
out any ſea-ſhells. The waters 
that low upon the ſurface of the 
earth, have formed all thoſe new 
beds by often changing their chan- 
nel, and ſpreading on all ſides; a 
part of thoſe waters penetrates to 
the interior, and flows through the 
clefts of rocks and ſtones; and 
this is the reaſon that no water is 
hound on high lands, or on the tops 
of hills, becauſe all the heights of 
the earth are generally compoſed 
of ſtone and rocks, eſpecially to- 
wards the ſummit, fn order to 
lad water, the tone and the rock 
uſt be dug into till their baſe is 
reached ; that is, till clay or firm 
earth appears, on which thoſe rocks 

; and no water is found unleſs 
the thickneſs of the ſtone is pier- 
del throygh apd through, as may 
be obſerved in ſeveral wells dug in 
b grounds ; and when the height 
ve rocks, that is, the thickneſs 
of the ſtone that · muſt be pierced, 
8 very conſiderable, as in high 
Rountauns, where the rocks are 
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The beds of peat or turf muſt like- 
vile be conſidered as new beds, 
va by the ſucceſſive accumu- 


often 1900 feet high, it is ĩmpoſſi- 
ble to fink wells therein, and cop- 
ſequently to have water. There 


* likewiſe prodigious tracts of 


land where water is abſolutely 
wanting, as in Arabia Petrza, a 
deſert where it never rains, where 
burning ſands cover the whole ſur- 
face of the earth ; where there is 
ſcarce any vegetable earth, and 
where the few plants that grow, 
faint away by drought : Springs 
and wells are ſo rare * that fie 
only are reckoned from Cairo to 
Mount Singi, and their water is 
befides bitter and brackiſh. | 
When the waters on the ſurface 
of the earth cannot find channels 
to flow in, they form, bogs and 
marſhes ; the moſt famous marſhes 
of Europe are thoſe of Muſcovy, 
at the ſource of the Tanais ; thoſe 
of Finland, where are the great 
marſhes Savolax and Enaſak: there 
are marſhes alſo in Holland, in 
Weſtphalia, and in ſeveral other 
flat countries: In Afia, there are 
the marſhes of the Euphrates, 
thoſe of Tartary, the Palus Me- 
otis ; yet in general there are few» 
er in Aſia and Africa, than in Eu- 
rope: but America is, as it were, 
a continued bog in all its plains z 
and the great number of them is 3 
much better proof of the newneſs 
of the country, 'and the fewneſs of 
the inhabitants, than of their little 
induſtry. 2 
There are very large marſhes i 
England, in the LES — 
near the ſea, which has loſt a 
of ground on one fide, and gain 
it on the other. In the old — 
are found a great number af t 
buried beneath the new —__ 
which has been formed b * Was 
ters, A great number of trees are 
in like manner found in Scotland, 
* | H 3 o < at 
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at the mouth of the river Neſs. 
Near Bruges in Flanders, digging 
to 40 or 50 feet in depth, are foun 

a very great number of trees as 
Cloſe to one another as in a foreſt ; 
the trunks, the branches, and the 
leaves are ſo well preſerved, that 
the different ſpecies of trees are 
eaſily 3 Five hundred 
years ago that land, where theſe 
trees are found, was a fea, and be- 
fore that time there is no account 
or tradition that this land had ever 
exiſted; but it muſt have been land, 
as theſe trees grew and vegetated ; 
and thus the ground, which in far 
diſtant times was firm land covered 
with wood, was afterwards covered 
with the waters of the ſea, which 
brought there 40 or 50 feet depth 
of earth, and afterwards thoſe 
waters retired, A great num- 
ber of ſubterraneous trees have 
likewiſe been found at Hull in the 
county of York, twelve miles be- 
low the city, on the river Hum- 
ber; ſome of them are fo large 
that they ſerve for building ; and 


It is affured, perhaps without 


foundation, that this wood is as 
durable and ſerviceable as oak; and 
It is cut into ſmall rods, and lon 

ſplinters, which are ſold into the 
neighbouring towns, and the peo- 


ple uſe them for lighting their 


pipes. All thoſe trees appear brok- 
en, and the trunks are ſeparated 
from their roots, as trees which the 
violence of a hurricane or inunda- 
tron had broken and carried away : 
The wood nearly reſembles that of 
the fir tree, has the ſame ſmell] 
when bourat, and makes coals of the 
fame fort. In the iſle of Man, in 
a bog fix miles long and three 
broad? called the Curragh, are 
found ſubtetraneous fir trees, and, 


 thovgh they lie 18 or 20 feet deep, 
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they are notwithſtanding firm ot 
their roots, The like are found 
in all great bogs, in quagmire, 
and in moſf marſhy places, in the 
counties of Somerſet, Cheſter, Lan- 
caſter, and Stafford. There are 
certain places where trees are found 
under ground, cut, ſawed, ſquared, 
and worked by men: Axes and 
bills have been likewiſe found be. 
tween Birmingham in Warwick. 
ſhire and Bromley in Lincolnſhire; 
and there are hills raiſed of fine and 
light ſand, ' which rains and winds 
carry and tranſport away, by leav- 
ing dry and uncovered the roots of 
great firs, whereon the impreſſion 
of the axe ſeems yet as freſh as if it 
had been juſt made. Thoſe hills 
might have been, no doubt, form- 
ed as downs, by heaps of ſand borne 
along and accumulated by the ſea, 
and on which thoſe firs might have 
own ; and they might afterwards 
be covered with other ſands, col- 
lected as the former, by inundz- 
tions or violent winds. A great 
number of thoſe ſubterraneous trees 
are found alſo in the marſhy grounds 
of Holland, in Friezland, and near 
Groningen ; and it is from thence 
that comes the peat that is burat 
all over the country. By 
In the ground are found anih6- 
nity of large and ſmall trees of al. 
moſt every kind, as fir, oak, birch, 
beech, yew, white-thorn, willos, 
and aſh; in the marſhes of Lincoln- 
ſhire, along the river Ouſe, and in 
the county of York in Hatfeld- 
chace, the trees are * . and 
planted as ſeen in a foreſt. The 
oaks are very hard, and are uſed in 
buildings, where they laſt for along 
time; the aſh is ſoft, and crumble 
into duſt, as does the willow; ſome 
of theſe trees have been fo 


ſquared, others fawed, other = 
7 
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el, er with broken axes, and 
hacchets whoſe form reſembles that 
of knives uſed in ſacrifices, Nors, 
acorns; and cones of firs, have been 
there found alſo in great quanti- 
ties, Several other marſhy parts 
of England and Ireland abound 
with trunks of trees, as well as the 
marſhes of France and Switzer- 
knd; of Savoy and Italy. 

In the city of Modena, and with- 
m four miles of its environs, in 
whatever place . when they 
come to the depth of 63 ſeet, and 
have pierced the earth 5 feet deep- 
er with an augre, the water ſprings 
up with ſo great a force that the 
well is filled in a ſhort time al- 
moſt to the top; and this water 
flows continually, neither dimi- 
niſhing nor increafing by rain or 
drought: What is further remark- 
able in this ground, is, that, when 
fiey come to 14 feet deep, they 
ind the ruins of an ancient town, 
paved ſtreets, floors, houſes, diffe- 
rent pieces of moſaic work ; after 
vhichthey find a pretty ſolid earth, 
md which might be believed to 
luve been never ſtirred; yet under- 
death they find a moiſt earth, and 
mixed with vegetables; and at 26 
et trees quite intire, as hazels 
mh nuts on them, and a great 
quantity of branches and leaves of 
irees; at 28 feet deep they find a 
oft chalk mixed with a great ma- 
m ſhells, and this bed 15, 11 feet 
(ep; after which are again found 
* leaves, and branches, 
and fo alternately chalk and earth 
mixed with vegetables to the depth 
#f 6z feet, at which depth there 1s 
i bed of ſand mixed with ſmall gra- 
el, and ſuch ſhells as are found on 
the coaſts of the ſea of Italy: Thoſe 
liccefiive beds of marſhy foil and 
Wk are always found, in the (ame 
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order, in whatever part they dig 
into, and ſometimes the augre 
meets with large trunks of trees 
which · muſt · be bored through; and 
this gives the workmen great trou- 
ble; here are alſo found bones, 

it-coal, flints, and pieces of iron. 

amazzini, who relates theſe facts, 


believes that the gulph of Venice 


formerly extended as far as Mode- 
na, — beyond it; and that in 
ſucceſſion of time, rivers, and, 
haps, inundatiens of the ſea, had 
gradually formed this ground. 

. I ſhall not here enlarge farther 
en the varieties of thoſe. beds, of 
new formation; it is ſufficient to 
have ſhewn, that they have no o- 
ther cauſes than the running or 
ſtagnant waters on the ſurface of 
the earth, and that they are never 
ſo hard, or ſo. ſolid, as the old beds 
that have been formed under the 
waters of the ſea, 


——-» 


Obe wations. on the cicada, or lo- 
cuſt of America, which appears 
pervodically once in 16 or 17 years. 
By Moſes Bartram, 1766. Com- 

municated hy the ingenious Peter 
Collinſon, Ex: 


O0 8th of June, 1766, I. 


took ſeveral twigs of dif- 
ferent kinds of trees, on which I 


then ſaw cicada's or locuſts, dart- 


ing (as it is called) to lay their 
eggs ; of thoſe twigs I put ſome 
in empty phials ; ſome in — 
with a little water; and ſome I 
ſtuck in a pot of earth, which I 
kept moiſt, in order to preſerve 
the twigs freſh. 

July 2t, the eggs in the twigs 
in the phial with water hatched, 
as did thoſe in the twigs in the 
pat of earth, ſoon aſter them; 
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bat the twigs in the empty phi 


being withered, the eggs periſhed; . 


yet I have obſerved that on twigs 
accidentally broken of in the 
woods, if they lie near the ground 
in the ſhade ſo as to be kept moiſt, 
the eggs in them will hatch in 
their due time; but in thoſe that 
are expoſed to the fun, they ſurely 
die. 

The young locuſts that were 
hatehed in the twigs in the phial, 
ren down the twigs to the water, 
on which they floated about four 


and twenty hours, and then died; 


thoſe that were hatched in the 
twigs in the pot of earth, ran 
down the twigs immediately to 
the earth, and entered it at the 
firſt opening they could find, 
which they ſearched for eagerly, 
as if already ſenſible of danger, by 
being expoſed to the light of the 


ſun. 


I have obſerved that in the na- 
tulal way the eggs are uſually 
hatched in fix weeks; but, if by 
the luxuriance of the growth of 
the ſhoots inta which the eggs are 
darted, the rind of the tree cloſes 
and confines them, they will in 
that ſituation xemain feyeral 
months, till by ſome lucky acci- 
dent they are diſengaged, and 
then they will hatch in a few mi- 
nutes after, and feck their retreat 
in the earth, in the fame manner 


as thoſe hatched in the uſual time.. 


But many periſh by being thus im- 
foned 


Viewed through a microſcope 
the moment they are hatched, they 
appear in every reſpect as perfect 


as at the time of their laſt trans- 


formation, when they riſe out of 
the earth, put off their ſcaly co+ 
vering, expand their wings, diſ- 
play their gaudy colours, dart 
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forth their eggs, and aftes 3 few 
days exiſtence, to fulfil the wiſe 
purpoſes of their maker, cloſe the 


period of their lives by an 


death. How aſtoniſhing therefore 
and inſcrutable is the dehizn of 
providence in the production of 
this inſeck, that is brought into 
life, according to our apprehen, 
ſion, only to fink inte the depthy 


of the earth, there to remain in 
darkneſs, till the appointed time 
comes when it aſcends again into 
light by a wonderful reſutrection 
The means by which they are eng. 
bled to continue their ſpecies, is 
no leſs fingular than their manner 
of exiſtence. The females are 
furniſhed with a bearded dut, 
with which they pierce the tender 
ſhoots of all trees they happen to 
light upon, without regard to ſitu- 
ation or ſpecies ; many therefore 
periſh by the quick gxowth of the 
trees in which the eggs are darted; 
and more perbaps by being laid in 
twigs that hang over ſtreams ot 
ſtanding waters. The dart by 
which the operation is performed, 
conſis of three parts 3 a middle. 
and two fides: The middle 1s 
hollow, through which the egg# 
are darted, the two ſides ſerve 
for a covering to defend it. Theſe 
may eaſily taken apart, by 
ſlipping the middle through the 
grooves of the two ſides, aud it i 
by ſlipping the two outſide parts 
by each other rapidly, that they 
work a kind of flant hole in the 
ſoft twig they make choice 0 
till they reach the pith, and then 
they eje& their eggs into it to the 
number of twelve; when this 1. 
performed, they begin another hole 
cloſe by the fide of the formel, and 
ſo continue to work till they hate 
carried along two rows, each — 
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exiting of twelve or more holes. 
They then remove to another twig, 
21d proceed as before; and ſo from 
wig to twig till they have ex- 
ated their ſtore, after which 
they ſoon expire. 

I have not yet been able to diſ- 
cover the full depth to which theſe 
latle animals deſcend. Some, I 
have heard, have been found thirty 
ſet deep. I myſelf have ſeen 
them ten. 

They do. not, however, ſeem 
ts travel to any great diſtance ho- 
naontally ; for they are ſeldom 
band far from the woods, unlefs 
in grounds that have been newly 
cleared. It often, however, kap- 
pens, that in the long period of 
their torpid ſtate, great tracts of 
country are cleared in North Ame- 
rica from trees, and converted into 
able or paſture ; hence it is no 
woſugl thing to ſee them leave 
their cells in thoſe plain grounds, 
ud haſten to ſome adjoining fence 
put off their incumbrance, and 
piepare themſelves for flight, This 
ley do always in the night, by 
mvling to ſome tree, along a 
, or among buſhes or ſtrong 
mk; and it is remarkable, that 
iey differ in this from every other 
nell in its chryſilis ſtate ; for in- 
lad of being wrapped up in a 
plan covering, which confines the 
Wabitant to a certain ſpot till it 
its, they have a covering fitted 
v their form, in which they can 
navel to a conſiderable diſtance ; 
ud which they cannot leave till 
by nd ſome ſolid ſubſtance, in 
Mich they fix their claws, and 
iden, with an effort which re- 
Pues the utmoſt exertion of their 
Meh, they bark their caſe, 
Mich 2lways opens from the ſnoul- 
ien to the forepart of the head, 
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out of which they craw}, leaving 
it ticking faſt behind. Thoy- 
ſands of theſe caſes may be ſeen in 
a-morning, ſticking to all parts of 
trees, which being harcened In 
the ſun, have a ſcaly- like ſub- 
ſtance, which not being flexible 
after it is dry, often ſo incumbers 
them before they can put it off, 
that many periſh in the attempt. 
For this reaſon, they always chuſe 
the night for this operation ; and 
wait for the enlivening influence 
of the warm ſan to ſtrengthen and 
give conſiſtence to their wings, 
which at firſt are white, ſoft, and 
moiſt, but ſoon aſſume a dark 
brown colour, with a fixmneſs that 
enables them to fly, and a tranſ- 
parency that adds a beauty to their 
appearance which before was 
wanting. 

It is remarkable, that in every 
ſtate of this inſect's exiſtence, it 1g 
eagerly purſued for food by others. 
In the very egg, it is the prey of 
ants and birds of kind; in 
that of the grub, b s, dogs, 
and all 3 inc. Gat 
can unearth it; and in its moſt 

erfe& ſtate, not only by many 
Finds of beaſts and birds, but even 
by men, many of the Indians, it 
2 feeding ſumptuouſly upon 


Soon after they arrive at their 
laſt ſtate of transformation, they 
ſeek mates to enable them to con- 
tinue their ſpecies; and in this too, 
they are yery ſingular; the female, 
as has been obſerved, is furniſhed 
with a dart, the ſhaft of which, 
takes its riſe below the middle of 
the inſect; on the contrary, the 
male projets his dart from be- 
hind, and fixes it near the ſhaft of 
that of the female, Where it re- 


mains for many hours together; 
during 
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during which time, they are not 
to be ſeparated without lacera- 
tion. 
Daring the ſeaſon of copulation, 
from ſun-riſe to ſun- ſet, the noiſe 
make is ſo loud and perpe- 
, that little elſe can be heard 
in the woods where'they abound ; 
and it is doubrful, whether, du- 
ring this ſeaſon, or indeed during 
their whole time of exiſtence in 
this ſtate, they eat any thing, or 
ſubſiſt only by ſipping the dew ; 
for which purpoſe they ſeem to be 
furniſhed with a long tube, extend- 
ing from their heads flat to their 
breaſt, and terminating between 
their legs, without the power of al- 
tering its poſition, Other than 
this tube they ſeem to have none 
for the purpoſe of ſubſiſtence. In 
ſhort, the natural hiſtory of this 
little inſect, ſeems highly to de- 
ferve the attention of the curious. 
| M. BaxTRAM. 
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Experiments on a hog's bladder — 
From the hiflory of the Royal 
Acadmy off Stiencts at Paris. 


De la Hire has given an 
@ account to the academy 


— 2» — 


he had made on the bladder. Hav- 
ing taken the bladder of a hog 
quite freſh and very clean, he filled 
xt with air, till it appeared to be as 
tender as it poſſibly could be. In 
this ſtate there was no room to 


doubt of its being exactly cloſed 


up, and that the air could not get 
out of it; but, having made an 
aperture in the bladder, it flagged 
immediately of itfelf : Afterwards, 
whilſt it was ftill quite freſh, he 


turned it ſo as that the part that 


W outward in the natural ſtate 


ſome very curious experiments 
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became. the inward ; and havin 
poured water into it to about three 
fifths of what it might contain 
immediately after the water began 
to ooze or drop out at ſeveral 
places, and in twelve hours time 
the half of the water was already 
run out. This water, fo filtrated, 
was tinged with a very deep red 
colour, though the bladder ſeemed 
clear and tranſparent before the 
experiment, Hence it was judged, 
that the ſtrong tenſion of the blad. 
der, when it was filled with air, 
had made the blood to paſs out 
that was contained in the infinity 
of the ſmall blood-veſſels with 
which this membrane is diſſemi- 
minated, and that this blood, which 
was ſhed between the fibres, had 
been carried off by the water that 
oozed through, and gave it this 
ſtrong tincture. In fact, the blad- 
der became- very white after the 
water was intirely run out. 
Hereupon M. de la Hire con- 
jectured, that the membrane of the 
bladder muſt be pierced with an 
infinity of ſmall holes, each fur- 
niſhed with its valve; and that 
thoſe valves are ſo diſpoſed, that 
water may enter therein from with- 
out inwardly in the natural ſtate of 
the bladder; but, on the contrary, 
that neither water nor air can pals 
through it from within outwatd- 
ly, howſoever great the comprel 
fon of the air may be when ſhut 
up in this membrane. The mol 
proper conſtruction of thoſe valves 
for producing theſe effects 1s, 2c. 
2 to M. de la Hire, the ſame 
as may be obſerved in the vale 
of the colon of ſome fiſhes. The 
valves of the bladder will 1 
be as papillz formed by 4 du 
that proceeds by diminiſhing b. 
wards the interior of the = 


f 2 


ring brane, and which may give an eaſy 
hree entrance to the \ ſurrounding li- 


ids; but which, on the contra- 
n, ſhut exactly the paſſage from 
within to without in flatting and 
hing upon the - internal 7 


time 
eady the bladder 6 
ted, M. de la Hire drew from this 


experiment ſome conjectures in re- 
qard to the dropſy, which, accord. 
ng to him, might be; only a diſ- 
temper of the bladder, whoſe pores 
or apertures ſhould happen to be 
lopt up by ſome cauſe or other: 
In this ſtate it is eaſy to compre- 
hend it would no longer receive 


with WW the waters of the lower belly, 
lemi- WF which come there continually by 
which WW paſing through the membranes of 


the ſtomach, as M. Mery has EX» 


t this It is, perhaps, alſo, by this 
blad- WW way, that the mineral waters 
x the which are drank, are ſo eafily and- 
readily evacuated. : 
con- 
of the 
ith n O8Groation on Some extraordinary 
a fur. ſymptoms occaſioned by nutmeg 
d that taken in 100 great a quantity. By 
„ that Dr. Jacob Schmidius.—From the 
— Epbemerides of the Curious. | 
eu prodeft, nocet altera, tertia 
= BE an 
rward- . One nut is a boleſame, a ſecond is burt- 
mpteſ- ful, a third is mor tal. | 
n ſhut 
4 — EVER AL authors pretend 
valves e! chat it is the common nut 
wo Flich is pointed out by this verſe 
+ ſane et de ſchool of Salernum, and 
valves it was only intended thereby 
The verify, that, in general, it is 
erefore WW ment of a very bad quality, 
a dot WY whatever ſmall quantity it may 
ing v eaten, Tt 2 however 
men- Ne probable, that the authors 
braut ; 
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of that work had in view three 
different kinds of nuts, and that 
their meaning is, that the nutmeg 
is of ſervice to health, that the 
common nut is on the con 
hurtful to the body, and that the 
nux vomica is a ſort of poiſon. 
But what ſhould one think, if I 
undertook. to prove that the nut- 
meg alone poſſeſſes theſe three dif- 
ferent qualities; that it is at the 
ſame time ſalutary in certain caſes, 
in athers dangerous, and that it is 
ſometimes mortal; and that con- 
ſequently the verſe of the ſchool 
of Salernum had no other nut in 
view but this ? Be the matter, as 
it. may, I ſhall relate, in a few 
words, what I obſerved touching 
its properties and effects. 

A gentleman of Lower Sileſia, 
about thirty-ſix years old, of a 

conſtitution, and who en- 

joyed a good ſtate, of health, hav- 
ing felt, during ſome days, a belly- 
ach occaſioned by wind,. took it 
in his head, in order to mitigate . 
the pain, to eat four nutmegs, 
which weighed all together two 
ounces, and he drank, in eating 
them, ſome plaſſes of beer ; which 
he had no ſooner done but was 
{eized with a great heat, a violent 
pain in the head, a vertigo and 
delirium, and inſtantly deprived 
of the uſe of fight, ſpeech, and all 
his ſenſes, He was put to bed, 
where he ſpent two days and two 
nights; his. body was Ks wag 
with laſſitude, always drowſy, yet 
without being able to ſſeep. Bein 
called upon to ſee him the thir 
day, I found on him all the ſymp- 
toms I have related, and he was 
in that lethargic ſtate which is 
called a coma vigil, with a weak 
and intermitting pulſe. I made 


him immediately take ſome * 
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lic remedies, cordials, and, amon 

others, the ſpirit of cephalic vi- 
triol, and the eſſence of caſtoreum, 
in ſpirit of ſalt ammoniac. 
The fourth day he recovered a 
little out of his lethargic ſtate, 
but had abſolutely loſt his me- 
mory, ſo as not to remember the 
leaft thing he had done in his life, 
A continued fever then came upon 
him, accompanied by an obſti- 
nate watchfulneſs; a palpitation 
of the heart ſeemed to be the fore- 
runner of other ſymptoms, and 


he was finally ſtruck with a pally | 


in all his limbs. | | 
At che expiration of eight days, 
he reeo the uſe of reaſon, and 
told us, that, during the firſt four 
days of his illneſs, he ſeemed to 
himſelf to have conſtantly a thick 
' veil before his eyes, and that a 
great number of fparks and flaſhes 
contigually iſſued from it. All 
the bad fymptoms of this malady 
yielded at laſt ſacceflively to the 
continued uſe of remedies appro- 
lated to his ſtate; and in three 
months time he was perfectly re- 
covered, but he was particularly 
indebted, for his cute, to mercu- 

rial and ammoniacal remedies. 
According to chemical princi- 
ples, it might, perhaps be faid, 
that the aromatic and oily falt 
contained in nutmeg, of which 
this patient had taken too large a 
dofe, had immediately excited fo 
t an agitation in the humours, 
and fo rapid a motion in the ani- 
mal ſpirits, that in ſome meaſure 
they had contracted an igneous 
nature; and that a viſcid and nar- 
cotic ſulphur, which refides like- 
wiſe in the nytmeg, though in a 
lefs ſen ſible manner, being carried 
at the fame time into the maſs of 


the blood, by — fxing the 
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animal ſpirite fo exalted, aud in, BA half i 
tercepting their courſe in th, WY by (©) 
Rerves, had afterwards cauſed ty ho me 
ſtupor in the limbs, the aphooy, WY the & 
and the palſy. But I leave othey He , 
to gie us an explanation of the therto 
phznomena, and I have only in kuf, 
view, by communicating this cb. . height 
ſervation, to ſhew that the imme. 4nd h 
derate uſe of nutmeg may be at- thittee 
tended with very great danger, apreta 
| he was 
8 8 Was lit 

An account of a deparf hejt in th At thi 
palace of the late King of Pala. ordere 
Tranſlated from the laft wil. if him th 
Buffon's Natural Hiſtory, jul lim in 
7 liſhed. Beb 
tion © 

H E parents of this dwaf Of a c: 
were healthy ſtrong pea- Wi change 
ſants ; who affirmed, that at the hind 
time of his birth, he ſcarcely gion; 
weighed a pound and a quarter, WW Could 


It is not known what were then 
his dimenſions, but one may judge 
they were very ſmall, as he was 


+ 


preſented upon a plate to be bap - Iten 
tized, and for a long time had ay Weng 
wooden ſhoe for his bed. H f 
mouth, though well proportiaed tioned, 
to the reſt of his body, was not ſrodui/ 
large enough to receive the nipple ration 
of the mother; he was ſuckled trengt 
therefore by a goat, and ſhe per pine J 
formed the part of a nurſe adm ell fol 
rably well. When fix _ old Pa 
he bad the ſmall-pox, reco jected, 
vered withopt . aſſiſtance layed 
than the care of the mother aht became 
the milk of the goat. At the 4 his ſtat 
of eighteen months he could ar £9 10 t 
ticylate ſome 7 ds. * 7 ho \ 

ears, he could ſupport Mw laat t 
— his legs, and Fat amol 4 bef 
without afiffance ; 2 pair of he ect { 
were then made for him, whit was 
were no more than an inch U twer 


s dwarf 


1g pes⸗ 
t at the 
ſcarcely 
quarter, 
ere then 
7 judge 
he was 
be bay. 
e had 
|, Hi 
ortioned 
was Not 
e nipple 
ſuckled 
ſhe per 
ſe admi 
ichs old 
nd eco 
a ſſiſtan - 


ther and 
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alf in length. He was attacked 
by ſeveral diſeaſes ; but thefe were 
jo thatks of any other diſeaſe on 
the kin beſides the ſmall-pox.— 
tle was now fix years of age: hi- 
tterto his food had been garden- 
tf, bacon, and potatoes; his 
leicht was about fifteen inches, 
i he did not weigh more than 
thirteen pounds; his perſon was 
wwretable and well proportioned ; 
he was in perfect health, but there 
vas little appearance of intellect.— 
It this time the King of Poland 
ordered him to Luneville, gave 
lim the name of Bebé, and kept 
him in his palace. | 


Bebe thus exchanged the ccundi- 


tion of a peaſant for the laxuties 
of a cöürt; but he experienced no 
change either in his body or his 
mind. He had no ſenſe of reli- 
gion ; was incapable of reaſoning ; 
could learn neither muſic or dan- 
ting; was ſuſceptible however of 
aſhons, Sarticularly anger, jea- 
uly, & le dr ardent, — When 
iixteen years old, he was only 
twenty-ons inches in height; he 
v2 fill healthy and well propor- 
tioned; but at this time, /a fe erte 
froduifit fur les organes de Ia gene- 
ration un trep gran effe#; his 
fredgth began to decreaſe, the 


keine became crooked, the head 


U forwards, the legs were en- 
kedled, one ſhoulder-blade pro- 
Jefted, the nofe was greatly en- 
layed ; Bebe loſt his gaiety, and 
*came a valetudinarian; and yet 
his ſtature was increaſed four inch- 
ein the four ſucceeding years. 
M. le Comte de Treſſan, foretold 
tat this dwarf would die of old 
ne before he Was thirty; and in 
Keck ſo it was, for at twenty-one, 
he was ſhrunk and decrepit ; and 
A twenty-two, it was with diffi- 


109 
eulty he could make an hundfed 
eps ſucctffively. —It his twenty 
third year, he was attacked wi 
« flight feber, and fell into @ Ki 


of 12 s he Had forme intervals, 


but ſpoke with great Eifficalty : 
ſeemet to be mort car than when 
he was in health. This diſeaſe forh 
proved fatal. At the time of his 
death, he meafared thirty-three 
inches. | * 


* 
. 1 Mot. Mt ith . 


_— 


New experiments conceriting the pu- 


Turin, 


Hf. great Lord Chancellor 
5 Bacon, who may be confl- 
dered as the teſtortr of phifoſophy, 
was well 4þptifed of the great ad- 
vantages Which medical and natu- 
ral kHowleédge would defive from 


a judictous Riftory of Putrefaction 


founded upon experiment. I all 
not, however, attempt futh a work 
in its uttdoſt extent, nor even to 
furhifi matetials for futh 4 work, 
with feſpeR to all fubjeRs, for fear 


my attention Mould be too much 


divided among a great variety of 
facts to be pro 1 employed up- 
on any. I half confine wyfelf to 
the animal juftes ; and, indeed, 
my experiments Have been made 
only on the moſt conſiderable of 
them, or ſuch, at leaſt, as appear- 
ed to me to be the moſt proper to 
throw light upon the internal 
cauſes of many diſeaſes, upon 
their effects or ſymptomi, and the 
indications of cure. 4 


1. A man aged about fifty years | 


died of an inveterate jaundice with- 
| out 


> > * —— 


— 
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out a fever; and his body having 
lain about 24 hours in a cold place 
in winter, was then opened. The 
large inteſtines were found infarct- 
ed with aſh-coloured excrements ; 
and the ſmall, ones contained here 
and there a kind of yellow mucus ; 
the gall bladder was diſtended with 
a great exceſs of bile, nearly black. 
Some of this bile I received in a 
glaſs, from an ture which I 
made in the veſicle, and found it 
not very fetid, but ſomething 
and tenacious. I put a ſmall 

part of it into another veſſel, and 
red upon it a drop or two of 
aqua-fortis; the mixture immedi- 
' ately efferveſced, and ſeveral air 
bubbles roſe to the ſurface, with a 
hiſſing which was audible when T 
brought my ear cloſe to the veſſel, 
and the mixture became ſenſibly 


Warm. 

2. Ldivided the remainder of the 
bile into three parts, which I pla- 
ced in open glaſſes, where they 
were expoſed to different degrees 
of heat, which anſwered to the 
35th, z5th, and 1oth degrees of 
Reaumur's thermometer. At the 
end of twenty-four hours I mixed 
them with acids ; The bile which 
"had been placed in a degree of heat 
anſwering to 35, was moſt diluted, 
and gave very light indications of 
efferveſcence; that which had ſtood 
in 25, was alſo diluted, and the 
acid produced a more ſenſible ef- 
— ary but till very flight ; 
and the bile, which having been ex- 
poſed only to the temperament of 
the air, which might perhaps vary 
from ſeven to ten, preſerved its te- 
nacity, and fermented as forcibly 
as in Experim, 1. This experi- 


terwards, in the preſence of ſevetal 
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ment was repeated a few hours af- 


emineat perſons, and the 
was the ſame, 7 
3. Some blood which was taken 
from a vein of the dead body at the 
ſame time, appeared to be of ayel. 
lowiſh red. Some of this blood 
_ immediately mixed with ſpi. 
rit of nitre, efferveſced, but much 
leſs than the bile. This mixture 
being left to digeſt for ſome hour, 
a yellow ſerum ſeparated from the 
blood, and covered its whole ſur. 
face; this blood being ſubjected to 
the ſame heat as the bile, and for 
the ſame time in the ſtove, appear 
ed more diſpoſed to efferyelcence 
than the bile ; but this diſpoſition 
afterwards gradually diminiſhed, ' 

4. From theſe experiments the 
following obſervations may be 
drawn. 

1. That in diſeaſed bodies the 
humours may become fo alkaleſcent 
as to efferveſce with acids ; for it 
is not probable, that the humourz, 
on. which theſe experiments were 
made, efferveſced in conſequence of 
any alteration they had ſuffered at- 
ter the body, was dead; it havin 
been kept only 24 hours in a col 
place, and in weather, where 
the ſame humours taken from 2 
healthy body would ſcarce have 
acquired ſuch a degree of alkalef 
cence in many days. 


2. That a very light degree of more 
putrefaction and fetor, which the 
not ſufficient to produce 'alkalef Npt blood 
cence out of the body, as appear? lover, a 
by experiments telated in the fe- ver 


el, will produce alkaleſcence in 

e body. * 
3. That alkali formed in tis 
bod , and contained in the bile, 1s 
extremely volatile, fince a beat 
7 made the greateſt qub 
o * e 
of it evaporate; and that t 145 


Anal contained in the blood, be- 
jag little more entangled with 
aher elements, is, conſequently 
4 volatile; fince the ſame degree 
of heat, continued for the ſame 


blood une, difipated but a very incon- 
th (pi- WWkderable part of it. ; 

much 4. This obſervation inclines me 
ixture Wiſs ſaſpect, that, in other experi- 
hours, nents upon putrefaction, in which 
m the me operators affirm, that they 
le ſur- re ſeen indubitable proofs of the 


ence of an alkali z and others 
ky, they have ſcarce diſcovered 


ppear- y indications at all; the diffe- 
ſcence N eace is the effect of different de- 
ofition res of heat, the ſtaleneſs of the 
hed,  SWbſtance expoſed to the heat, oy 
its the N Jae different volatility of the alkali, 
yy be MWvifog from its coheſion with other 


principles. 

g. The ſame experiments that I 
made upon morbid bile, I made 
uo upon healthy bile, upon blood, 


mours, d upon ſerum. I divided each 
were i! theſe liquors into three parts, 
nce of Wvtich I ſeparately expoſed to the 
red al- ¶ Aue different degrees of heat men- 
* waned above; and having ſubmit- 
a col ed them ſeverally to the action of 
where nineral acids, I found the bile 
rom 1 Holt diſpoſed to efferveſce ; and 
» have vi has obſerved, that it cor- 


pts fooner than any other hu. 
our. I found that human bile 
more diſpoſed to efferveice 
lun the bile of an ox; that cor- 
pt blood ferments with acids till 
ppears over, and that ſerum ferments 
leer than blood, In all theſe 


lt has ſometimes ha 
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experiments, the efferveſcence was 
attended with the ſame phznome- 
na that are related, (Par. 1.) Pu- 
treſcent humours not only effer.. 
veſce with mineral acids, but-with 
very weak diſtilled vinegar. The 
ſeveral portions of theſe humours 
that have been expoſed to artificial 
heat, become fetid, and efferveſce 
fooreſt, and ſooneſt arrive at the 
laſt ſtage of fermentation. When 
this happens, the fermentation 
ceaſes , though the heat is.conti- 
nued ; and the ſmell, which till 
then is intolerably fetid, becomes 
herbaceous, and- 1s not diſapree- 
able +. The fetor manifeſts itſelß 
ſoener, and laſts longer, than the 
alkaleſcence. | | 

6. To put the efferveſcence of 
putreſcent humours with minerab 
acids beyond a doubt, I muſt now: 
obſerve, that the aqua-fortis which 
I uſed in my experiments was ve- 
ry weak, and ſuch as produced no 
motion in common water; and 
this efferveſcence is fo far from» 
being the effect of concentering the 
acids f, that, in my opinion, the 
acids may. be ſo concentered as to 
render the eſferveſeence leſs, prin. 
cipally becauſe the animal humours 
reſiſt efferveſcence, in proportion 
as they unite with acids ſpeedily 
and intimately ; for when I made 
uſe of diſtilled vinegar, not ſtrong 
enough to coagulate the. putreſcent 
humours, | obſerved that the effer- 
veſcence was equally violent, and 


1 have ſeen diſtilled vinegar" ope- 


ed, that ſerum, expoſed to an heat equal to 3 5, has 
Wt efferveſced/z which gives cauſe to ſuſpect that the alkali contained in it diſſi- 
pats in proportion to the force and continuance of the heat. p 
f This always happens in the proceſs of vegetation. All putreſcent humoues 
vated in a warm place ſoon become rancid, and contract a ſtrong ſmell, 
Nach, after a long time, reſembles that of amber. IX : 
Which is the caſe with bife net in a putreſceng Bate. 


rate 


5 to the rooth de- 
grte of Fatenbeit's thermometer *, 
which is aicatly_ the ſame: with the 
degree of Reaumuf s. Now, 
it 15 rertaing that at this degree of 
hear, animal bambure very ſoon 
bveorhe puttid ; but then they toſe 
as ſoon che alkaleſctuce which they 
derive from putrefuction, if this 
ef heat © Continued ;- fo 
that as the corrapting — 
manifeſt their alkaleſcent quality 
for a very rt timie only, it mi 
eafiiy happen that = figh of 
' Jefeente i Ae 
ment, if it was 2 made in the 
ctitical moment: I mean, if he ex 
amibed the 
littte before the alkali was formed, 
or 2 little after it had evaporated. 
And the rĩimetrt to 
have been critteally made, till, as 
the ambient heut would have enuſ- 
ed the. alkali to evaporate abmoſt 
mtively 45 foon 28 it was formed, 
Pr. would have perceived 
fight tokens of efferveſcence, 
K with u ſeſs of heut 
= would have been configerable: 
conſequentty, if that ingenious and 
acc hrate obſerver had made his ex- 
—— with a degree of heut juſt 
that with which I made 
mine, the reſult, ceteris paribus, 
would have been che ſame: _. 
8. 1 x£ceived ſome blood ns, it 
iſſued from the arm in a vial ; and 
"_} diſſolved it, or broken its 


. The freezing point in Farenheit's is 125 the * 213. On! 


Hoſt is marked Oz "the litter 80. 
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aumoure a I placed it in n d 


texture, by continual itatibn, 7 
left it to putriſy. Toobſeryed thy 
its ſine ftorid red colour infeokhl 
. Hockel brown; bi 

* e did not take in 
2 
it began at the ſurface, and g 
725 defcended 


- "Blood 5 in this ſtate dots nc 


rify Jo ſobn, nor ſo foon gi 
* alkalefcence, as In 


parated from the ſerum; be ** 
2 N tern ferum putriſies more Lich acid 
— than ay other animil cn de 
r 
10. After having diſcovered, h 58 
the foregoing experiments, th. : 1 
the alkali Mes off with a flight de d. but e 


gree of heat, I was defirous to in 
if 1 could recover and retain it. 
therefore put into an alembie « 


Zlu(s ſome ſerum Which had (eps 
rived from bloed taken a few bun. ; ;. 
before from a feveriſh patient, a 


of dent be 
tween 25 and 28 of Renuder 
I paſſed the neck of d 
à hole which v 


faule: 
alembic through 
made for that purpoſe, in thr wood 
en covering of the ſtove, * 


end of it t be in the 
temperament with the A of 
chumber, Which was equal to 
bout the roth e of the k 
Fete, aud that n pod 
might 'tondenſe there into? 
to de ſpout of che head of the 
lembic, I luted a bottle as 2 
ceiver, and at the end of 
two days I had. about two ure 
of this diſtilled liquor, upon wit 
I pourtd, acids, with cifferoat > 
fefts. That part which came 9 
firſt, had the ſmell * ae of i 
rum ; it was clear aud t | 


ud did not efferveſce either with 
:cids or alkali's. The next por- 
ton was ſlightly fetid, but nearly 
of the fame taſte and ran ipartpyy 
u the firſt; the third differed little 
dom the ſecond ; but the fourth 
nz extremely fetid, foul, 7 
ud of a pale colour; it did not, 
erer, efferveſce, but acids 
kekely tinged it with red; the fifth, 
which came over after the tenth 
1% and was clear, efferveſced 
pith acids; and produced a hiſſing 
hich became ſenſible when the 
ur was brought cloſe to the veſſel; 
io produced bubbles and froth 2 
e th portion was equally. lim- 
d, but eferveſced more ſlightly, 
| when I perceived that nothing 
bore would come over with this 
egree of heat, I broke the alem- 
b to examine the refiduum : I 
ud it a viſcous cruſt, refembling 
u, of a reddiſh colour, and ex- 
mely fetid, but the affuſion of 
ads produced not the leaſt figns 
eferveſcence, . This experi, 
It, I thought, proved to de- 
wſtration, that alkali evaporates 
Wa degree of heat from 25 to 
I that being collected in a re- 
wer, it will efferveſce, and that 
refduam is a maſs extremely 
bs, wholly deſtitute of alkali, 
conſequently, no eſſerveſcence 
0 de expected by pouring acids 
pou It, | | 

u. Some blood which I kept in 
Ila veſſel cloſe ſtopped, retained. 
Ukaleſcence a long time, though 
" expoſed to a degree of heat 
pu to 25; but upon unſtopping 
reſel, it flew off with great vio- 
* m a vapour extremely fetid. 
exploſion was probably exuſe 
by the expanſion of the air, in 
"quence of the putrefaction; 
ny experimont news why the 
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ity 
humpurs that are contained in the 
yellels of a human body, becom 
alkaleſcent while they are yet ſcaret᷑ 
fetid, at the ſame time that drawg 
from the body, and kept in ope 
veſſels, they become fetid before 
they give figns of alkaleſcence. A 
ſoon as they begin to form alkali 
in the veſſels; the alkali is retained 
but as it exhales from a veſſel ex- 

oſed to the air, a greater quantity 
mutt be formed than exhales, before 
it can become ſenſible; 

12. As ſerum ſubjected to the 
experiment it 4 ſound ſtate did not 
give up its alkali io leſs chan ten 
days, 1t may be fairly inferred that 
it does not in leſs time become cor- 
rupt, it being certain, in the firſt 
places that humours corrupt flow- 
Iy in a cloſed veſſel; and, in the 
ſecond. place, that of all humours, 
the ſerum continues longeſt uncor- 
rupt. 

| Faid not doubt, but that ſerum, 
alceady corrupt, would, in diſtilla- 
tion, give up its alkali immediate- 
ly, I therefore made the ſame ex- 
periments apon corrupt fetumy 
that I had made upon found : My 
principal view was to determine; 
exactly, the time when the alka 
would begin to fy of, and after 
having collected the diſtilled li- 
quor, to try whether it would 
change the blue vegetable colour 
of violets to à green, which the 
flownefs' of the preceding ex peri- 
ment had prevented me From at- 
tempting. I took for this purpoſe 
fome blood in ſuch a ſtate of pu- 
treſcence as to efce with a- 
cids, and having put it into 4 


] 
alembic, I expoſed it to the — 


degree of heat with the ſame pre- 


cautions and apparatus as in the 
Fern experiments. The fr 
day 1 collected two drachms of bo. 

1 N 1 
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diſtilled liquor, which I expoſed to 
the action of various acids, and a 
violent efferveſcence enſued: I then 
poured ſome of the ſame liquor up- 
on ſyrup of violets, and it pro- 
duced as fine a'g irit of 
hartſhorn ; this tincture having 
deen changed to a red, by the affu- 
ſion of a few drops of aqua · fortis, 

became again blue, upon pourin 

| Into it ſome more of the diftil] 
liquor. The liquor that diſtilled 
the five following days, gave the 
Tame indications of an alkali. - As 
the diſtillation entirely ceaſed after 
this time, I broke the alembic, and 
found” juſt ſuch a reſiduum as be- 
fore, but under it there was a ſmall 
portion of liquor, reduced to the 
conſiſtence of ſyrup, which retaĩn- 
ed ſomewhat of an alkaline quality, 
bat ſo weak that having expoſed it 
About twelve hours in a window 
where the heat of the air was equal 
to about ten d of Reaumur's 
fcale, the alkali: totally diſap- 

peared. 
13. This efferveſcence, and pow- 
er of changing ſyrup of violets 
green, proves that putreſcent hu- 
mours form a true alkali, which 
exhales with a very flight heat. 1 
would. have made the experiment 
upon the ſyrup of violets with the 
Putrid humours themſelves, but the 
opacity of the ſerum, the red co- 
Jour of the blood, and the yeHow- 
neſs of the bile, would have ren- 
dered it doubt ful. 2 
14. As the reſiduum left in the 
alembic after diſtillation, though 
not alkaleſcent, is extremely fetid, 
It is evident that though the alkali 
may diſengage and exalt this fe- 
tor, and render it more penetrating, 
it is not the producti re cabſe of it, 
becauſe the fetor remains when the 
alkali is departe. 


a a neceſſary 
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15. But as both the alkaleſcenc 
and fetor diſappear in the ſame de- 
gree of heat, if long continue 
(ok 
P 


+) it appears that this ſeto 
uced by the effluvia of pa 
extremely volatile, but different 


from volatile alkali, which, thouy 


fooner produced, are more floy! 
diſſipated, fince the fetor general 
eontinues longer than the alkale{ 
cence. Alkaleſcence may, how 
ever, be ſometimes connected vid 
a flight fetor; and, on the contn 
ry, extreme fetor may ſubſiſt with 
out alkaleſcence. ' This is a con 
firmation of the difference betwe 
the fetid and alkaline particles 
which the ingenious Dr. Pring| 
has demonſtrated by another argu 
ment; he obſerves, that the exhz 
lations of freſh urine are not pe 
nicious, though they contain mo 
alkali than any ſubſtance in a ſtat 
of putrefaQtion, the odour of whi 
is pernicious in the higheſt degret 
Putrid efluvia, therefore, are of 
different nature from alkaline (al 
16. This being the fact, it fo 
lows that a volatile alkali is n« 
uct of potrefado 
and that the degree of alkaleſcen 
is not equal to Ge of putrefactio 
but that, with reſpect to vegetal 
ſubſtances, neutral ſalts, if min 
with oil, become volatile by mea 
of putreſcence, though in anil 
bodies alkali commences by ihe 
tion of the bowels, where envelo 
ed with other principles, it becom 
perfect, or manifeſts itſelf by 
trefaction; and that for this rest 
putreſaction engenders à quan 
of alkali more conſiderable in 
tion as it finds in poten 
ies more ſalts, and other* 
ments, capable, by mixing 
ſalts, of communicating te — 
an alkaleſcent volatility. V! 
3 0 


the whole, if it is confidered, iſt, 


eſcence 

me de. That aceſcent plants, that 
ntinued yield an acid in diſtillation, yield 
1s feto very little of it when they ate con- 
of pa veted into blood or humours by 
lifferen de actions of the ſolids in an ani- 
thouy 


wal body; that they trify. al- 
noſt immediately, x yield in 


alkali in a. great quantity; 2dly, 


7, how That an alkali is ſooner brought 
ted will of by diſtillation. from .putrified 
> contra ſubſtances than others. 3dly, That 
ſiſt with ll almoſt all ſalts are deſtroyed by 
$ 20h the ation of the bowels, and pu- 
betwe treſcence, - and that no alkali is 
partice e found in the aſhes of bodies con- 
Prinz ſomed by fire z and, 4thly, that the 
ter agu hamours which abound with ſalts, 
the erh particularly the urine, afford, the 
not per greateſt quantity of alkali, after 
tain moi putrefaftion ; I ſhall be juſtified in 


pting the opinion of the chy- 
„ who ſuppoſe that volatile 


ado 
mi 
falt owe their origin 


& degre to other ſalts, 
„ are of WW Which are thus. changed, by the 
aline (al ion of the bowels in animal bo- 
ct, it bes, by putrefaction, and by fire, 
ali is nd that, totally lofing their origi- 
trefacha 1a] form, they become alkalies. 
kaleſcen Upon this ſuppoſition, it will be 
tre facto eaſy to conceive how volatile ſalts 
vegetiſ wü putrefaction, as well as ſalts 
, if nu of other kinds, although putre- 
by mes a ion produces them. The quan- 
in ain tity of alkaline ſalts produced by 
; by uhe puttefaction, 3s indeed in propor- 


re envele 


non to the quantity of natural falts 
it becon 


ſelf by fances ; but as theſe ſalts are not 
this rea ſuficient to prevent putrefaction, 

a que 1t is not ſurprifing that the alkali 
zble in wich reſults, cannot arreſt its pro- 
potreczz preſs, If the natural ſalts had — 

z other kill more abundant, there is reaſon 
ning think that they might have te- 
ng 1 uded its effects; for urine, which 
> 
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tiftillation, inſtead of an acid, an 


hre. exiſting in the putrefying ſub- - 


ee enen. 
2 wa 1 ; 
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ſalts, is leaſt ſubje& to putrefaction: 
and when it is become putrid, its 
effluvia is leſs hurtful than the ef- 
fluvia of any other humour, which 
can be attributed only to the abun- 
dance of the pre · exiſting ſalts, and 
the ſtrength of the alkali that is 
ſormed out of them: 

17. The urine of a perſon in 
health will not become putrid in 
leſs than three days, ſo as to effer- 
veſe- with acids; but the urine of 
a perſon ſick of aputrid fever, will 
become ſo putrid as to produce 
that effect in four and twenty 
hours. The blood of a perſon ſo 
diſeaſed will alſo ſhew ſigns of al. 
kaleſcence much ſooner than the 
blood of a perſon in a pleuriſy. 
Theſe particulars, however, belong 


to another claſs. of experiments, 


which I reſerve till a future oppor- 
tunity, and in which, after an ex- 
a mination of the morbific humours, 
and a compariſon of the phenome- 
na which they exhibit, with each 
other, I ſhall endeavour to deduce 
ſuch uences as may facilitate 
the diſcovery of the cauſes of diſ- 
eaſes, explain thair natures, and 
direct the method of cure: 
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4 on the. heat that may be 
_. cauſed by the nays:of the fun re- 
fedted from the moon. By M. De 
la Hire, the ſen. From the Me- 
_moirs of the: Royal Academy of 


Sciences. at Paris. 


Vr is well knowp; that'a great 
number of perſons attribute to 


the moon ſeveral qualities, without 


producing reaſons founded on good 
experiments. I ſhall not enter in- 
to a detaibof thoſe qualities, hav- 


who 
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is heat; becauſe her light is that 
of the ſun reflected, which ſhould 
cauſe heat, as all know. Yet as no 


ng, as exactly a8 I 
could, to know what ſhould be be- 
heved hercin. 
In the month. of October 
the moon being in the day of her 
oppoſition, and the fky very ſerene, 
I expoſed: the burning mirror of 
thirty-five inches diameter, which 
is kept in the obſervatory, and to- 
wards the focus I laid the bowl of 
An. air-thermometes of M. Aman- 
ton's, which. is the moſt ſen ſible we 
have; fo that the bowl, which is 
of. two inches diamer, received 
exactly, throughout its whole ſar- 
face, all the rays that aſſembled 
in the focus. having examined 


* 
- 
- 


£ 


the height of the mercury. in the 


tube, after leaving it there for 
ſome time, I did not find it dif- 
ferent from what it was before, 
though. the.raxs. were aſſembled in 
# ſpace,306 times leſs than their 
natural ſtate, and conſequently, 
Houl have augmented the appa- 
rent heat of the moon 306 times. 

Id ſeems that if ſuch an expe- 
nment as this (wherein. not only 
are aſſembled the rays of the moon 
in a ſpace 306 times leſs than their 
natural flute, but wherein alſo 
they are obliged to croſ each o- 
ther as they aſſemble, which in- 
creaſes the effect of thoſe uni ted 
zays, and ii evident by 


che mirror to the fan): ſhews no 


apparent beat, we ſuould believr, 
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Who attributed them to the moon that it cannot make any im 
were of different ſentiments. The 

_ quality, it ſeems, which might be 


© " the Royal Academy of Sciences at 


found a kind, of bone weighing 20 


cloſed by a very thin membrane 
faſtened to the meſentery, by 4 


this cone was inſerted in a cavity 


than cartilaginous, the bone fo 


She 


tion ef the bone it appears, 


on of ſenſible heat in our bod: 
Ae li at bros 

4 
 boqver 


lar" bone, — in the 


Paris, fer the year 1-60. 
N 74 2 * 1 41 * 


N Bavarian ſoldier, who died 

au the age of $1, in the 
| Hoſpitat at 'Brafſels, 

and who bad ſerved 28, enjoyed 

a good ſtate of health till he wa 

50 years old; at that age he be- 

gan to complain of à hardneſs in 
ne belly, a 


nd to be ſubject from WI fould 

time to time to # retention of u- de 
vine, which he could eaſe himſelf Wil #lle& 
from by turning on the right fide, WI ekibit 
and inclining a little on bis bel. Cure, 
ly. None knew what this ab- for kn 
ment could be attributed to; but, WI Nps d. 
having been opened after his death, WII Almen 
occaſioned by an inffammatory dif- 


eaſe, it afforded no ſmall aftoniſh- 
ment to diſcover what had been 
the cauſe of it; In the pelvis wa 


ounees; which was lodged toward 
the right fide, between the bla: 
der — the os pubis. It waz on- 
ly connected with the meſentery, 
ant had no adhefion with the 
neighbouring parts: It was in- 


thick and glandular body, having 
the form of a cone; the point af 


at the att of the bone; 
havin 1 1 this faften- 
ig which was more membranous 


lowed without requiring to ct 
or even to make 20 
the weight and pr 


2 


tie ſoldier eaſed himfelf of his re- 
tention of urine by placing him- 
ſelf oa his right fide, and aaclining 


9 a little forward. g | 

1 1 A remarkable particular in this 
ny of bone was, that it was marbled, and 
% WY wore heavy and hard than bones 


uually are. . 
| would have been perhaps 
a „ that it was ſuch 


dim cult to gueſs 
* zaauſe that produced the ſenſation 
-offels vf hardneſs which this ſoldier had 
njoyed FI © bis belly, and. the retention of 
e wa BY wide to which he was ſubject; 
de be. nd it would have been not leſs 
neſs in . <iffitult te explain how this bone 
N from tould have been formed ; but 2t 
of u. s always of great importance te 
himself colle® facts of this kind; they 
it fide, exhibit to as the deviations of na- 
vis bel. dre, and may ſerve ſxilful men 
s Al. ber kaowing a like caſe, and per- 
„; but, bars delivering -the patient of his 
s death, alment, in ridding him, by a 
ory dif. Wl "operation, of this foreign body. 
foniſh- \ The academy had this obſerva- 
vis wa BY Poyfician to his royal highne(s 
bing 26 Will Nee Charles of Lorrain, who 
towards i ft with it à drawing of the bone, 
e bla& Wl vberein is ſeen the manner of its 
was on- being marbled, which is ſome- 
eſentery, I ing very Gingular. It were to 
ith the UP ** vided that this able phyſician 


had made a more accurate exami- 
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was it» 
embrant Wi ten of chis bony maſs, in or- 
v, by «WI de ſee, whether its ſubſtance 
" having I "really. of the fame nature 
x point 0 with that of bones ; for there are 
4 cavity Wl ®lantial ceafons' to doubt it is. / 
e; N neun 
is — decay of a Petrified beehive, dif- 
obranous Wi | e pu rg mountains of Siout 
bone. fo iN the Upper Eg yp, by Mr. Lisi, 
g to cot f ate in of the faculty 
nabe 207 F Paris, * enn 
and pok- Li 
5 


— had formed 


117 
trance of a vaſt cavern, a body of 
real ſtone, of an irregular figure, 
but quite porous, which he had 
the curioſity to open. He was 
very much ſurpriſed to ſee the 
whole divided into oval cells of 
three lines in breadth, and four 
lines in length, placed all man- 
ner of ways about each other, but 
no where communicating, all of 
them lined with a very thin mem- 
brane, and what was more won- 
derful, each incloſing « maggots 
or a fly perfectly like a bee, The 
mag gots were very hard and very 
ſolid, and might paſs for petrifi- 
ed; but the flies were only dried 
up, and well preſerved as antient 
mummies; and ſmall oval grains, 
which appeared to be egge, were 
often found mijder them. There 
was at the bottom of many of 
the cells a thick jeioe, blackiſh, 
very hard, ing red when 
expbſed to the light; very ſweet, 


making the falive yellow, and in- 
flammable as reſin. It was, in 
ſhert, real honey; hut who ſhould 
ever think of fading honey in the 
boſom of a ſtone ? 

M. Lippi conceives that this 
was a natural hive, which at firſt 
had been formed in a looſe, light, 
and ſandy earth, and afterwards 
was petrifed by ſome” particular 
accident. animals that in- 
habited it, were ſurpriſed by the 
petrification, and, as it were, 
fixed in the ſtate they were then 
ſoand. Their dried up mucoſity 
the membrane that 
lined the cells. At the time when 
the hive was yet ſoft, the bees 


went out of it to fetk their food, 
and make their honey in it. 


Still ſeeking in the fame place 


ppi bond, on thoſe other parciculars to clear u this 
» Mountains, at the eu- r Lippi ſound, in ſeveral 


3 p parts, 
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parts, 


the beginnings of a like 
It was, as it were, the 


firſt bed, formed of a number of 


little cells- for the moſt part open, 
4 containing the animal in all 
ts different tes, but dried u 

ond very hard as well as the hives. 
* ſaw DR on one of the firſt 
beds a ſecond compoſed of a 
of little pilocks of er 0 
Tines in | height, and an inch 
diameter at their baſe. They were 
grumelous, eaſily ' reducible into 
duſt, and nearly "eſomble the hills 
thrown o by moles. ” M. Lippi 
opened them by ſtriking gently 
againſt them, and found in every 
ove of them two or three oval 
cells, filled wirk 'a yellow mag- 
Kegler and full of juice, which oe. 

upied them invirely, © © 

It is eaſy to concelve that on 'a 
frſt bed _ formed ſeveral o- 
thers are alſo formed, he wei 
ſtitute the whole hive. But how 
are theſe beds formed > When 
comes the earth they are con- 
ſtructed of? Does the animal car- 


Ty it thither ; and how does he 


carry it, and in fo t a quan- 
tity This is not nh known ; 
time alone can make us acquaint- 


* a * hr tpi of knowledge. 


Ar aa flew e B Brings 
Nen on the efteccolla 


HE ſtone beast, h — 5 ſe- 
veral names giyen it, 
pe mot common” is 5 
the Greek word accoy, bone, 
and KHAN, glue 3 it is alſo called 
Japis oftites, olloſteos, offina, offiſa- 
na, offifraga, lapis Aſtaticas, pierre 
de monti, lapis Morochius, flores 
arenz, foffile arboreſcens, Taps 


* lapis arenoſuz, Tto which takeo 
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p bones, others'a TR of ey lan 


the author ſubjoins teg” Gem 
names.] 

The cker were sehen 
ed with the nature of this ſtone; 


ſome ſuppoſing it to be petrified 


K mg” 
he ofteocolla in the 
dutchy*of Croſſen, in Silefia, Po- 
merania, Heſſe, Saxony; Poland; 
at Darmftadr, Heidelberg, Spin, 
Pena in Mecklenburgh, in tbe 
marquifite of Brande 

dec ene 


Beſkau, Sonneberg, 

The foil in whi __—_— is 
always ſandy and 2 

only trees under which it i is ben 
are poplars. 


reuterman met with one re- 
preſentipg the figure of a houſe of 
caſtle, but it ſeems rather to have 
been a tophus than an oſteocolla 
And Mercatus was” "certainly mif- 
taken, when he that name to 
petrefactions and calcareous to- 
phuſes, Hermanus — 
theſe laſt to be rather bolaria of 
ciſti. * 

As to its — — it grows, 
as has been ſaid, in ſandy ground, 
ſome feet dep nd ba has the figutt 
of a root. can — 
be graſped with both bk dr b 
oy vary in "ſine," ike other 


"The oſteccolla, while it 16 
mains under ground,” is always 
ſoft like clay; and when rubbet 
with the hand, grows quite ul 
lowiſh ; but, whey to the 
air, it hardeny like chalk, and i 
fames the fame 2 bes 
bs al ftate it 4 

rare of N 


22 Aicks'p r ' 
its rn; holy ; and it is' with jn finite 
—_ and care that it ca 


vp: entire 3 fr 76 
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ſmall part only muſt be uncover- 
dd, cleanſed, and expoſed to the 
ation of the air to harden ; and 
then. the part ſo managed, muſt 
be again carefully. covered with 
—— prevent the rain or 
noiſture coming to it, which will 
dectually defeat all endeavours to 
nerve it; and this method of 
covering, cleanſing, and cover - 
ig again, moſt be repeated till 
the whole is cleared and dried 3: 
wach in variable ſeaſons will take 
up ſeveral months. a 
Authors differ in claſſing the 
alteocolla among the vegetable or 
nineral ſubſtancea. Moſt of the 
ancients, as has been already ob- 
—.— — far bones 
t have undergone ſome acci- 
ental change; which others a- 
gun deny, as no traces of animal 
parts have ever been diſcovered 
u it by chemical proceſſes; nor 
uy fragments of bones been 
bund near where it grows. Eraſ- 
dus has written the beſt upon it. 
Thoſe who will not admit the 
Geocolla among the animal, have 
raged it among the- mineral ſub- 
aces;- in which they are cer- 
day right. Profeſſor Teich- 
beyer indeed calls it a marle; 
wt M. Henckel of the board of 
= _—_ it among the mine- 
"yet ſays nothing of its pro- 
Gdion, Profeſſor. Junoker ſays, 
un generated in the ſand, but he 
lleviſe leaves the manner undeci- 
My opinion is, that it is a 
dot, to which the ſand adheres, and 
iy degrees produces the oftecolla 
am the more confirmed in 
bis opinion, as upon. enquiry, I 
bud near Terne, in the marqui- 
of Brandenburg, a withered 
n, and a green ſhoot from a 
en Kamp, the pppermoſt part 


1497 
of Which was wood ſtill, but the 
root or lowermoſt part was Wolly 
trans ſormed into pure oſteocolla; 
and this ſtump I had xeaſon to be- 
lieve was the remains of a tree 
which the le of the country 
call a-ſpecies of popla r. 
Its origin, thereſore, is to be 
ſought for in the remains of the 
black poplar, the timber of which, 
3 and the ſtem 
or ſtump rotted, the oſteocolla 
grows by degrees from the re- 


maining root ; for in all the parts 


of the oſteocolla, ſomething of 
wood ineſs is diſcoverable, which, 
when thoroughly rotted, crumbles. 
away. and leaves - thoſe innumera- - 
ble perforations which give it the 
appearance of bone and, that it 
is peculiar to this tree may be pre- 
ſumed from this, that though: 
oſteocalla has been | diligently 
ſought. for in the oots of other, 
trees growing on the ſame ground 
with the lar in which it is 
found, yet nothing like it has ever 
been diſcovered, From all whieh, 
theſe concluſions, I think, may 
be fairly deduced. - 5 
I. That the ſoil in which it is. 
found is not the efficient cauſe of 
its growth. 4 1 
It. That wherever oſteocolla 
is found, there is or has been 
. 31 ' 
III. That whoever finds ofteo- 
colla will plainly perceive it has. 
been a root, Ant. , 
IV, That wherever ofteocolla 
— _ will be 2 : bo- 
ay · like ſubſtance projecting fro 
the ground, which has _—_ riſe 
to the vulgar notion, that it grows 
Be this however as it, m 4 
wherever, . theſe bony-like excrel- 
cences appear, by digging a- ſpan 
+ TS y deeper, 
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"M. Beurer tried the oſteocolis | 
n verious menſtruums, to diſeover 


nantity diſſolvable in each, 
4 this purpoſe inſuſed half a 


EE: 


nl 


A 2 
8 


the ſolution was yellow z 
the ſediment a cream colour, 


Th 


* 


tetort over a- gentle 


colla in a 
a MH] ſpans from it an — 
n falt. 
RASH endeayoured to re- 
x apy 6 of the ſediment to 2 
calx; but without effect. 
Its uſe 3 in medicine is abſorbent ; 
and it is 1 ſome applied in the 
Euge « of Hed aor albus. 


2 _ 
COPY Ty {nor 44 44 — A. — . 


zutconmon : ent of a cataltyfle 
. kind * apoplty) in a lady.” 

rom the Taft vol. of the Memoirs 
E the Academy N ar 


A 
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of the oſteocolla in balf an 
evening before the day of 


_ and; 
the her Geting. motionks 
| with her eyes open and Gxed up: 


+| thati-of — 


/ them, without offering any re. 


' what they were leſt in 
when her chin was pulled down, 
her moath remained ; "when 


ber arms were raiſed 


beute. 
Lady aqut ay; came boy with all 
Belangon (9 ſolicit a law= law-ſuit, interſperſed wit 


ſait of the laſt eonſequenceto her; 
ſhe wentonly among her lawyer, 
op. to church, to endeavour to in- 
tereſt heaven in ber cauſe; | here 
ihe was obſerved to 0 profrace he 

before every altar. She en 
little, and ſlept leſy; tho! ſhe had 
been told, that the court ſeemed 
fayourable to her cauſe, yet tue 


ſhe fell into what was believed to 
be an apoplexy. The phyficin 
being called, found 
in a chair, 


ward; her arms raiſed, and hands 
joined, as one in an ecſtaſy; der 
countenance, Which before wa 
both pale and forrowtul, was now 
both florid and gay; her breaths 
ing was free; ker — 
full, 
flow ; her limbs were ſupple, — 
would move as one would have 


fſtance, - and would remain in 


remann- 
ed ſo; and let them be put 1000 
the moſt uneaſy poſture one coald 
think off, they always remained 
in the ſituation they were put in- 
to; the all this time ſeemed in- 
ſenſible; they tormented her {ers 


ral ways ; put live coals. t het 
foot  bauled into ber eat that 
ſhe had gained her cauſe, ſhe: gam 


no figus of life; Meſſrs. — 
and Charles, both bn 
phyſſe, had her blooded-in 
foot, and when they came — 
her after ſu they found het 
recovered NT han cataleptic ft; $4 
which had held her three or four k4 
$he here entertained them | 


the circ omſtances of bi 
h = 
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nora! refleQions, as naturally a- 
ſe from her tory ;3 thoſe preſent 
ad every thing to aſſure her ſhe 
would gain her cauſe 5 ſhe was 
ned whether ſhe had any noti- 


© of what hap unto ber; 
he ſaid ſhe had „but 
could diſtinguiſh the voice of 


about her; yet ihe never felt the 
in of coals under her 

feet, nor the bleeding in the foot; 
though ſhe had been tormented all 
manner of yet ſhe never 
plained. any pain Or laffi- 


m 
tade ; while ſhe thus entertained 


the company, the was obſerved to 
interrupt her diſcourſe, to draw a 
b, and then her eyes be- 
— — 
to £ little fits by re- 
ninding her where ſhe leſt off; 
dat. he could never recover the 
tread of her diſeourſe, but would 
begin ſome other ſtory ; in about 
a hour after ſhe fell into another 
cataleptic fit, Which was as ſtrong 
u the frſt; after it was over, 
de, fitting in her chair, talked of 
ler affairs as | before, for an hour 
ad a half good, and after this, 
he began to ſpeak wildly, fhe 
lie wie ſcreamed frightfully, and 
n ſoon after ſcized' with a vio- 
lent fever. She was treated by the 
above phy ficians for three or four 
Gyr: the Rijli-remained at 
jan, but without any viſible relief; 
vicreupom they. adviſed to have 
er carried back to Veſoul, her 
* "_—_— — 
every e pe 
ved, and'is Bill living. 
| | amn 
4 fnilar coſe; fill, more artraordi- 
e eee, ys! 
n 4.1 fn e 10 "5 
4 ſervant maid at Montpelier, 
den tnenty, ol 4 pale gem- 


plexion, and ever complaining of 


cold in her extremities, of a ti- 
morous though fretful diſpoſition, 
after ſome grief ſhe took in March, 
was ſeized with a cataleptic fit; 
whatever attitude ſhe was in at 
the time of ſeizure, ſhe retained it 
till the fit was over. —— fits 
increaſing obliged her to car- 
ried — the hoſpital, where the 
was attended by Meſſrs. Sauvage 


and Lazerme : theſe fits were ya- 


rious as to their duration, being 
from half a quarter to three quar- 
ters of an hour; in the months of 


April and May, 155% chis ca- 


talepſy was accompanied with — 
extraordinary appearances, : 
* into three viſible pes 
riods, the ing and ending 
cataleptic, and middle, laſted a 
whole day, or from morning till 
night; when her tic fit, 
which often \afed to hold her five 
or ſix minutes, wis over, as Was 
always known by her beginni 
to yawn; ſhe then ſat up in her 
bed, began to talk very faſt, and 
more ſenſibly than ſhe was known 
to do in her full health; ſhe 
would now often change her diſ- 
courſe," and that pertineatly e- 
nough, and ap 1 if he di- 
rected her diſcourſe to ſome friends 
preſent; this was always obſerved 
to have ſome conneftion with that 
ſhe held in à fit the day before, 
or it turned on ſome toral reflec» 
tion, which ſhe ſhrewdly would 
apply to ſome of the attendants of 
the hoſpital. -All — — 
eyes were fu : yet 
was in a —— £7 
without either motion or feeling, 
as M. Sauvage conſirmed by many 
experiments he made. tſt, By 
approaching the flame of a bougie 
i neat her eye as to burn ber eyes 
| brows; 
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brows; ſhe however did not even 
wink at this. zdly, He got one 
to'bawl loud into her ear, thump. 
hard at the head of the bed, why 
at any other time would terrify — 
greatly-; be beſides had ſome 
brandy and even ſpirit of fal- am- 
moniac pùt into ber eyes, he alſo 
thruſt ' his finger into them, had 
Havanna ſnuff blown into her 
nee pins thut into her geſh, 
= — 2 twiſted, yet all to 
"he _ _ he 


lat bem ae e xperiments were 
making, her diſcourſe — ſhe all 
the time continued talking) all of 
a ſedden became more lively; this 
was prelude to à new ſcene; 
ern. began to fing and jump,” 
and borſt bot after into a fit of 
laughter, endeavouring at the ſame 
time to pet opt of which ſhe 
at laſt effected with ' ſeemingly 

r joy; ſhe now ran the 
— ; carefully Siding 
the beds, chairs; &c. and return- 
ed without any difficulty to her 
en bed, lay down after, and 


covered herſelf, where in a ſhore 
time ſhe was ſeized with a catalep- 
tit fit, which in leſs than one 

of an hour left her; ſhe 


lars ; ſhe was purged five or 
= after ſome aperitive apo- 
nems the. 0 dhe took a ſto- 
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machic electuary made of che bark, 
cinnabar, pulvis ad guttetam, 
and when the weather was mild, 
ſhe was bathed twenty times in a 
bath rather cold than warm; ſhe 
had after ſome reparations of 
Mars ordered for her, was ſeem. 
ingly reſtored to her health, but 
ſhe/ was far from being fo, having 
returns of her diſorder every win. 
ter; to 1759, with this difference, 
that it was not now preceded by a 
cataleptic fit, nor was her want of 


deeling io great 1 ſhes one day 


ſeined with a fit on the bridge, 
where ſhe was obſerved to ſpeak, 
as to her own ſhadow or image the 
ſaw in the water; At a fit ſhe had 
laſt chriſtmas holy-days, ſhe had 
ſome notion of thoſe abnut her. 
This young woman is now ſo 
accuſtomed to ber diſorder, that 
all the concern it gives her, is 
ſume little confuſion ; howerer, 
ſhe is not of ſo pale la complexion, 


t on her head, and on the 
decline of the fit;-camplains of a 
——ů 


. 


— 
7 TILES 


o 
— 


On: a 6 the vale 


*evhich produces very — - 
"Peas: "Fro the Janne, | 


2 day — was 
W des in nature, an: if ehy 
ſac we are going to give an ar- 


. * count of after M. Muſchenbroek, 


is exactly ſach as it is related, it 
is one of the moſt — 
that occurs in the hiſtory of ani- 
mals. 

- /Phis- able naturaliſt ſays, in in 4 
r de di Abbe Nollet, that 2 
ih or kind of eel is found in 8 
river of Surinam, which has the 
fogular property of ſtriking yo"! 


but ſhe Rill feels che ſame heat and 


10 the f 
leyden, 
hands intc 
where it i 
emen or 
boat, wit 
or ten fee 
the water 
them ſel ve. 
chen broe k 
(it is the 
of 


that inf, 
yet, the n 
that if the 


4 the ſhock or commotion” of 
leyden, when you put your 
hands into the water near the place 
where it is. If, for inſtance, fiſh- 
emen or ſeamen come near in a 
boat, within the diſtance of eight 
or ten feet, and dip their hands in 
de water, they immediately feel 
themſelves ſtruck,” ſays M. Muſ- 
chenbroek, as in my experiment 
(it is the ſame as the eommotion 
of Leyden) by the electricity of 
the h; if they puſh it wich 2 
lick, they feel à ſmarter: ſtroke, 
ad if with an iron rod, they are 
firack as with a mighty force; in 
bort no one dafes to lay hold of 
it with the hand, and with an e- 
ledtrical ſhock it. kills the fiſhes 
that in ſwimmin 5 near it; 
yet, the moſt fable thing is, 
that if the ſeamen; inſtead of an 
ron rod, dip down" by the fide 
of the fiſh a ſtiek of ſealing-wax, 
or even touch it with that ſtick, 
they feel no ſtroke; © whence M. 
Muſchenbroek”” concludes, that, 
in the different circumſtances here 
related, © the mem are ſtruck by 
de electricity only of the fiſh. © 

Here are very ſingular effects, 
d there àre others which are 
more extraordinary, ſince M. 
1 Muſchenbroek* finiſhes his reci- 
a th, by ſaying that ſome others are 
wt leſs certai than the ſorego- 
ing, but which he dates not give 


m decount of. | 
None can be better diſpoſed 
than we are to adopt the opinions 

of ſo learned à gentleman; 
in admitting all thoſe marvellous 
we cannot believe, with 


FIS ES KELF FTI „s 


— 


Sd _ _ 
- 
1 


him, that they ought to be attri- 
— d to eleftricity : It ſeems he 
bo in induced to think ſo after tlie 
a, "EG 2 — N He + ke 
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but it appears incom with 
the facts we know of; It is in- 


deed well known that every real 
electrical body, bein made wet, 
tranſmits electricity as metals and 
other non- electrical ſubſtances: 
Thus the ſtick of ſealing- war 
wetted ought to produce the ſame 
effect as the iron har; c. anleſs it 
be ſuppoſed that the ſmall part of 
this ſtick out of the water is e- 
nough to prevent it, Which is 
not very probable. Deſides, a 
ſtick of wood, or iron rod, might 
tranſmit certain concuſſions, or 
certain motions, communicated 
by! the ſiſn to the parts of 
the water, which che ſealing- wax 
— not. Many things may be 
i ſaid to ſheu / that electricity 
has no ſhare in the ſingular effects 
attributed to this: fi and per- 
haps none of the facts do really 
exiſt. Let us not all the 
wonders that have been related of 
the torpedo, Though this fiſh is 
an inhabitant of our ſeas, and it 
was eaſy for every one to aſcertain 
what is faid of it, yet none before 
M. Reaumur, in our days, had 
ſhewn what all thoſe ftories a- 
mounted to. There are two thog- 
ſand leagues from bence to Suri- 
nam; and what an alteration may 
ariſe in facts through the courſe of 
ſuch a pa Vet all the above- 
related circumſtances give us rea- 
ſon to regret that one of thoſe fin- 
gular which was: bringing 
m that country to M. Muſc 
broek, died in the paſſage, If it 
had lived, this wiſe naturaliſt 
would have ſoon diſcovered and 
made known all the certainty in 
the facts related of it. 
The ſiſh here ſpoken of is called 
by naturaliſts gymnotus, _— 


what: 
r Dutch; Beekal, in French 
Angaille de bœuf, i. e. — 


and ins effects: He 
ſays wat when it is touched with 
che Mnigery or. even with a Rick, 
x ſo benumbs the arm, and the 


22 * 


Ai rin 106 n. 
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T'L:7 E cannot be too - reſerved = 
* in points of natural hiſtory, 
dhe reſemblance between ſome ſoſii 
bodies and: others primicively or- 
eſpecially if theſe are of 


ganzedy 
Jo delicate a ſubſtance, as to make 
it rare, after 4 certain time, 0 
god them well preſerved, or at 
zeuſt to diſtover the parts that have 
mot utdergone notable Alterations. 
Wies one in faft has believed 
there is found: ſome deciſive rela- 
tion in thoſe forts of reſearches, 
all the. dbſervations. come to ter- 
mitiate in the idea firſt conceived ; 
& that the obſervation of what- 
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had not, in appearance, 


ever does not agree therewith | 
only attended to, far from finding 
a reaſon- to bring things to a cloſy 
exammetion, and to return to the 
frſt1 received. 


Gfertnt Buser wie baut getable 
- Both M ονο WIA M rock wear N 


ie ſurface 


as 
x ach teeth, arm and thigh bones, 
all wete confideredas ſuch : The) 


their nature ; their cavity wat fl. 
ed with a eryſtälline ſubſtance, & 
a tony matter like to that bie! 
| half, were diſcovered: bodies of © 
pretty regular figure, and reſemd- 
log human heads; the * 


of ſome of them have been 
ed: They were incruſtat 
the one, and their internal part 
u fall. of it: The face of one 
of thoſe heads was preſerved. with» 
ow alteration; it isn the natural 
gwpontions 3 the eyes, the noſe 
nd! formed, though flatted, the 
cheeks, tbe mouth, the chin, are 
des of the whole very well arti- 
colated : This head is of the lame 
hbfance with the ſtone it was 
uten out off. 


in 


peat number of pointed teeth, 
whoſe analogies are unknown ; one 
n particular was remarked which 
u that of Gſhes 3 it was not intize, 
but it was judged. from. its remains, 
tat its length might have been 
luce inches; ita enamel. was 
la fineſt poliſh : Some other teech 
vere alſo diſcovered, which were 
« 2 greater ar ſmaller dimenſon 
um that here mentioned, and 
woe interior ſubſtance bene a 
pear like ness to that of the teeth 
« fiſhes. b 1 10 
There was likewiſe obſerved, on 
tie ſurface of a fragment of the 
fone, a kind af ſquare horn, ſome- 
what bent and laid borizontally ; 
x v2s covered with a ſubſtance te: 
embling that of horte horns 3 the 
Knains of it ie three inchea in 
Zngth; and three longitudinal: ca- 
uls make it, ſuſpend! that it he- 
to ome fic 
The quarry, aut af which thaſe 
t were taken, is ſit unted an 
* ifing ground, where neither 
5, nor rivalets, not waters 
ve —— inta ity and 
in digging into the earth 
_ loveral — bricks and 
mains of hauſes art ſfeund, 


eee EITE eee. 


a 


la the ſame place was found. a belange 
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yet none of thaſe refine are per- 
ceived.in the quarry itſelf ; which 
gives room to preſume that it was 
nevex opened by the firſt Romans 
who eſtabliſhed themſelves in the 
environs of Aix; and thoſe bones 
are of a date greatly aateriar to 
them. | | 4 
M. Guettard, among ſome other 
of aus academicians, is nat di- 
poſed to believe * the greater 
part of thoſe bones have the origin 
nat IN: 
that the 5 ially, have 
d ta human bodies. How, 
indeed, can it be concei ved, that 
the fleſh. and muſcles of thoſe heads 
have been, preſerved in ſuch per- 
feion that a maſk of ſtone ſhould 
mould itfelf over them with zegu- 
Laity, and. catch exaQly the deli. 
cate features of the face? A ſtony 


af juice ſhould, in .conſeguence of 


this idea, have ed well. 
farmed maſks, and, after being 
indurated thereon, ſhould have 
given in relief the figure of the 
heads an, w lich the maſs had been 
at. fixlt moulded. Reiides, it is 
ſeen, by the. account, that hs 
quarry, is, formed uf ruins ; that all 


things ace: there heaped upon. ang 
anocher withaut order ; and * 
af matter 


out alteration during a. conſider- 
able time, to ſerve as. a nucleus ta 
the matter which had incloſed 
them. M. Guenard*s opinion; in 
refuſing to bald as human banes 
thoſe, of the quarry. of Aix, ſeems 
alſo the. better grounded, from che 
diſcovering of ſeveral teeth of ſea- 
fiſhes; it being very probable, that 
whatcuer has been taken far” hu- 
aj heads is any the. praduce of 
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a ſtony ſubſtance, which had taken 
its regular form from ſoine heads 
of fiſhes. Teeth like thoſe of the 
environs of. Aix have been found 
at Dax; and they were ſtill fixed 
in a jaw- bone which is preſerved 
in M. de Reaumur's cabinet of 
natural hiſtory, and which could 
belong only to ſome large ſea-fiſh. 
M. Guettard has beſides obſerved, 
that the ſtones mixed with the 
bones 'of the quarry of Aix are 
Hlled with gravel and roundiſh 
pebbles, which indicate ſediments 
formed by the ſea: The gue 
part alſo of the bones, which have 
taken for arms and legs, 
ſeems to be portions of the ribs of 
Aſhes. OT: ©7451 x 
M. Guettard does not deny bat 
that human bones — — found 
incloſed in ſtone; but ds 
that, when this happens, 
they are in retains the marks of 
earth that has been ſtirred or work. 
ed, and ſhews, by ſome veſtiges, 
that men had dwelt there. It ap- 
pears on the contrary, according 
to the deſcription miade of the 


. Quarty of Aix, that it is Rill in 


its primitive Rate, and belongs to 
old nature: The gravel and peb- 
bles found there © are like thoſe 
thrown up by the fea; and it is 
very probable, that the bones it 
con have their origin from 
fiſhes, whatever relation might 
have been obſerved between them 
and human bones. 


Obſervation on cures performed 

, Gurning. Extrafled from the 
ad of the academy of Upſal in 
. Sweden, | 


pains and achs of the head, 
whoſe cure has been ſudden and 


e place 


hours the ordinary 


night cap, which was of thick 


"HERE have been violent. 


% 
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unſoreſcen- A lady thirty. 

| 70 y chitty. fte 
n 


„and of a conſtity. 
— ad* — nearde with 
exacerbations” Which -feized her 
once regularly in eight or ten day; 
and | ten or: twelve hour, 
with ſo much violence, that fhe 
was » ſometimes as ſenſeleſs and 
_ as mad. The feat of 
then became very red and ſpark. 
ling. The fits were accom- 
panied. by nauſeas, and alway 
ended by vomiring a quantity of 
a white, ſlimy, frothy, and ioſipid 
matter, and à green and very bit- 
ter water w did not come till 
laſt. While theſe fits continued, 
ſhe could take no nouriſhment; 
when they ceaſed, "ſhe had a'good 
appetite, and no waſte of fleſh 
was viſible, notwithſtanding the 
long duration of ſo Aire a 
condition. + : 
Fler phyſicians to no purpoſe 
adminiftered all forts of remedies 
to her for three years 
Opium alone ſuſpended for ſome 


ains of her 

head, but had no effect upon ti 
exacerbations.  , * 

One evening perceiving the a 

of a fit, and going to bed 

e had a mind firſt to — 

her eyes were very red. She bebeld 

herſelf in a little pocket looking 

glaſs, and the fire of a war tape! 

which food near her, catched he! 


cloth. At firſt ſhe did not pet 
ceive it; and ſhe. chanced to 
alone. The fire bornt all © 
forehead, and a part of the crow! 
of her head, before. ſhe col 
make any one come to -extingu!0 
it. Her phyſician, who was fe 
for, had her let blood immediate!) 
and he treated the burn accord 
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to the common method, the pain 
of which ceaſed in a few hours. 
But the great fit that was expected 


727 


with a hot iron. If they have a 
whitlow on the finger they dip it 
ſeveral tinies into boiling water 


did, not come; even, the ordinary an inſtant each time; and M. 


heads ach di ſapꝑeared. almoſt that 


moment without the help of any 
other remedy than burning; and 
now, theſe four years ſince this 
happy accident fell out, the lady 
has enjoyed perfect health... 
Another good effect of  acci- 
dental burning appears from the 
following caſe: A woman, who 
for ſeveral years paſt had her legs 
and thighs ſwelled, in an extra- 
ordinary manper and very painful, 
ſound relief in rubbing them be- 
fore the fire with ,brandy every 
morning and evening. One eve- 
ning the fire chanced to catch the 
brandy ſhe had rubbed herſelf 
with, and ſlightly. burnt her. She 
lied ſome unguent to her burn, 
— in the night all the water her 
legs and thighs were ſwelled with, 
vas intirely diſcharged by urine, 
and the ſwelling did not return. It 
 a'pity that chance does not 
oſtener act the phyſician. | 
It has undoubtedly taught ſeve- 
nl barbarous people this ſort of 
remedy who ſucceſsfully practiſe 
t, and perhaps the more volun- 
arily from being more cruel, as it 
2 them an opportunity of 
ing their courage. M. Hom- 


berg, the 
who was born in the ĩſland of Java, 
relates that when the try have a 


'rench academician, 


certain colic, or a looſeneſs attend- 
ed with pain, which is generally 
mortal, they cure — 4 — of it 
by burning the ſoles of their feet 


Homberg himſelf, to follow, in 
ſome meaſure the cuſtoms of His 


country, cured himſelf of a whit- 


low in this manner. We find ia 


the relations of travellers ſeveral 


other diſtempers, which the ſa- 
vages cure by burning; and with» 
out going ſo far ourſelves, on ſe- 
veral occaſions” we apply this re- 
medy to horſes, hounds, birds of 
prey, &c. but it is true our deli- 
cacy does e us to make uſe 
of it for ourſelves, and it perhaps 
makes us prefer longer pains to 
ſhorter. It has not likewiſe ſaf- 
fered our long uſe in Europe of 
the Chineſe moxa or down, brought 


alſo by the Spaniards from Ame- 


rica, and which cured the 
when burnt on the afflicted part. 
A recent inſtance has appeared ĩn 
a burgher of Hamburgh, who by 
this remedy in ſeven or eight days 
was freed from his fits of the gout, 
which before laſted two or three 
months, and at the ſame time it 
made them more unfrequent, 

In ſhort, ,it may be. ſuppoſed 
with good reaſon, that burning 
may cure 1 different ways, by 
putting the noxious humours in a 
great motion, which makes them 
turn into new channels; or by 
making them fluid from a ſtate of 
viſcidity, which comes to the ſame ; 
or by deſtroying a part of the duct; 
that conveyed them in too great 
abundance. 


— —— — 
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A Letter from Edward Wortley 

_ Montagu, I: F. R. S. t 
 Hilkan Watſen, M D. F. R. S. 

 contaiting an account of his jour- 
ney from Caira, in Egypt, to the 
aevritten mountains in the deſert 
of Sinai, Received January the 

34 and read before the Royal So- 
ciety, March 13, 1766. 


T is with a good deal of dif- 
ficulty that I have prevailed 
upon myſelf to write to you, for, 
as coming now to Italy was quite 
unforeſeen, and I am immediately 
going back to the eaſt, I have not 
my journal with me, but luckily 
Have the famous infcriptions. I 
am ſenfible every. paper I ſend to 


the royal ſociety expoſes more and 


more my incapacity, However, 
as . theſe inſcriptions are mach 
wanted, I cannot avoid fending 
them, I ſhall only fpeak to ſome 
of the points the biſſiop of Clogher 
mentions ; but cannot avoid being 
now and then a little prolix. 

I ſet, out from Cairo, by the road 
known by the name of Tauriche 
Beni Iſrael; road of the children 
of Iſrael, After twenty hours 
fravelling, . at about three miles an 
hour, we paſſed, by an opening 
in the mountains on our right 
hand, the mountains Maxattee. 
There are two more roads, one to 
the northward of this, which the 
Mecca pilgrims 
ſouth, between the mountains, bat 


, and one to the 


never travelled (as it does not lead 
to Suez, to which it is thirty hour 
march from Cairo.) Through this 
breach the children of Iſrael are 
faid to have entered the moun- 


tains, and not to have taken the * 


moſt ſouthern road, which I think 
moſt probable : for thoſe valleys, 
to jud what one now ſees, 
could not be paſſable for Pharaoh's 
chariots, This breach, the inha- 
bitants told me, leads directly to 
a plain called Badeah, which in 
Arabic ſignifies ſomething new and 
extraordinary, and alſo the begin- 
ning, as the beginning of every 
thing is new, i. e. was not before 
known. | * 
At Suez I found an opportunity 
of going to Tor by fea, which ! 
oladly embraced, that, by 255 
nearer the place, at which 
raelites are ſuppoſed to have en- 
tered the golf, and having à view 
from the fea, as well of that as of 
che oppoſite ſhore, I might be aVt- 
tle better able to form à judgment 
about it. Beſides, I w — 
to have the views, bearings, an 
ſoundings, which I took, and they 
will 3 ſore time or other; 
but this p would ſcarce be 
their place, if F had chem with me. 
When we were oppoſite to Ba- 
deah, it ſeemed to me (for I wa 
not on ſhore) a plain, capable of 
containing the Iſraelites, with 7 
ſmall elevation in the middle of it. 
I faw ſomething too like ge 


The cap 
that thi: 
Icaelite: 
ruins we 
ſuppoſe | 
memorat. 
added t} 
there, J 
reat; wh 


hore, ah. 


The captain and pilots told me, 
that this was the place where the * 
Ifaelites entered the ſea, and 

ruins. were thoſe of 7 convent ( 
ſappoſe built on the . in com- 
memoration of th e fact) 7 they 
added that 2 was good water 
there, There is here a ſtrong car; 
rat, which ſets to the oppoſite 
hore, about ſouth eaſt ;_ it forms 
by its ſtrength a whitlpoo I whe 
falors ſaid hips were Joſt, if {or 
into it, for want of wind, by the 


turent. This pegl is about fix 
| miles northward of Cape Karon 
| tel; and juſt below this noo! 


"ay is a and, a flat iſland at , 

water, which runs caſt and we 

about three miles. This ſand, I 
ſuppoſe, is thrown up by the force 
of the current ; [708 the ſame cur- 
rent, by the reſiſtance it meets 
with foo this, bank, being forced 
back into the cavity made by this 
excavation, forms the whirlpool, 
This pool is called Birque Pha- 
none, the well or — of Pha- 
noh; and here they affirm his hoſt 
was deftroyed. [ hall ſay more 
A this as I travel back by land. 
Ve came to an anchor in fiſteep 
om water, within a mile and 
a half of the ſhore, to the ſouth- 
vnd of this ſand, and in the Birque 
Larondel, to the northward of the 
cape ; hone the eaſtern ſhore is al · 
Rady mountainous, which, near 
3 place, was a ſandy beach : the 
Leyptian ſhore, from Suez to Ba- 
th, is likewiſe rocky and ſteep; 
Þ no entering upon the golf from 
"< ſhore, but at Badeah or 
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It is high water always when 
moon is at her meridian height, 
ad it ebbs fix hours. At Suez, 
i flows fix foot; the ſpring tides 


M nine, and in the variable 
Vox. X. 
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from. the ; 
2 mk the e pi 


2 oy F 4. the ber 
nin ay do the D 

5 Ober, a 33 ors 
nerally riſes aud goes down with 
the ſyn; it is oſten yery ſtrong 
This Wind never fails in thels 
months, unleſs there be ſome yia- 
lent, ſtorm; the reſt of the year 

the winds variable, 


the narrow 1 gb of 4 

and up ugh 1ts 
mouth, ay t/ 
or the weſt ide of | 
ſouthermoſt point of the bay of 


Tor, on the eaſt fide © 
weſtern branch of this ſea, where 
it is not above twelve or fours 
miles over. I ſuppoſe ſuch 3 wh 
en the water from g 
out, cauſes this 17 2 10, we 
Chev) in the tpring ſpr 2 
the ſame t ing ba with the 
winds at Feier pom gulf hos 
ning nearly in the ns direction. 
The Egyptian weſtern, or The- 
baic ſhore, irom Badeah ſouthward 


to oppoſite Tor, on the eaſtern 


ſhore, is all mountainous and 
ſteep ; and at Elim, the norther- 
moſt point of the bay of Tor, ends 
the ridge of mountains, which be- 
gin on the eaſtern ſhore. of this 
weſtern branch at Karondel, 1 ſay 
rothing of Elim, or Tor, or the 
marine productions of this gulf, 
as this paper is intended to give an 


account of Sharme, Meenah El 


Dzahab, Kadeſh Barnez, the ſtone 
which Moſes ſtruck twice, an] the 
inſc: iptions. I, however, mult ſay, 
that, from this place, mount S nai, 
perly called, cannot be ſ-en ; 
— only th ridge or group of 
mountains, in waich it is, and 
which 


they blow at 8. 2 5 5 
the:e winds 15 up the. 414 


vifs run- 
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Which altogether form that part 
of this tongue of land called in 
hou mount Sinai. The gar- 

en of the monks of mount Sinai 
at” Elim renders in dates, &c. 


20,0c0 piaſtres per ann. or /-2,500. 
Wie hem 2 croſſed the 


Plaid, in about eight hours, and 
entered the mountains of Sinai. 
"They, are of granite of different 
colours. At the entrance of the 
narrow! breach, through which we 
paſſed, I ſaw, on a large looſe 
3 an inſcription in un- 
£nown characters, given, I think, 
by Dr. Pocock, biſhop of Oſſory; 
owever, as the Iſraelites had 
Wo Writing, that we know of, 
when” they paſſed here, I did 
not think it of conſequence e- 
| Wough to ſtop for; the Arabs told 
me, it was relative to a battle 
Fought” here between Arabs, and 
indeed 1 do not ſee what point 
of hiſtory it can illuſtrate ; be- 
Aides, there are not above five or 
| fix words. We arrived at the 
convent of Mount Sinai, after the 
uſual difficulties mentioned by o- 
ther travellers, were received as 
uſual,” and ſaw the uſual places, of 
which, however, I ſhall give the 
fans as well as elevations, which 
took. I muſt ſay, that the monks 


were far from owning to me, that. 


they had ever meddled with the 
print of the foot of Mahomet's 
camel. I examined it narrowly, 
und no chiſſel has ablolutely ever 
tbuched it, for the coat of the 
granite is entire and unbroke in 
every, art; and every body knows, 
that liche coat of- leſs bard ſtones 
than grauite is once deſtroyed, it 
never returns. It is a moſt curious 
luſus naturz, and the Mahometans 
turn it to their uſe. | 


Meribah is indeed furpriſingly 
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ſtriking; Lexamined the lips of it; the roc 
mouths,” and found that no chiſſe ter; ſome 
had ever worked there; the chan. bn the fid, 
nel is plaioly worn by only the eit) 
courſe of water, and the bare in. Is ſeem 
ſpection of it is ſufficient to con. I Sen. 
vince any one it is not the work gun” up 
of "man. © Amongſt the innu⸗ miles Wore 
merable cracks in rocks, which 1 e is ce 
have ſeen in this, as well as other de former 
parts of the world, I never met 1 cloſely 1 
with any like this, except that at A; it 15 
eruſalem, and the two which are Here is a 
the rock Moſes! firuck twice; vith . 
of which hereafter. | iderable ru 
T had enquired of the captzit 1 chere 
and the two pilots of out ſhip, , but n 
about Sharme and Dzahab, on the WI t an Al 
weſtern ſhore of the eaſtern branch WM” The! 
of the Red-ſea ; they told me that ſlew, | 
they were often forced up tht 1 
Elanitic golf, the eaſtern branch o pilots, 
the Red-ſea, ' and generally went _ as | 
to Sharme, and ſometimes as bigh WM places, 
as Dzahab ; that they generally ray ſuppe 
ran from Cape Mahomet, the ys the | 
ſouthermoſt part of the pen inſuli 1a adeſh | 
between thoſeto gulfs, to Sharme, auld only te 
in fix hours, becauſe they alway! * af 
made as much more way, as te “ Years; 
commonly do, they very ſeldont 74 Journey 
going there but in a ſtorm : Then” 8 
generally run four knots, ſo thi le Giſt: 
makes forty-eight miles, whici So, A 
brings it to the northward of Tor a ut th 
Tor is in lat. 25. 55; Cape Mis , wy place, 
homet thirty miles Gothward, . * ole d 
275 26. - Sharme forty-el rht mil eir mat Mc 
nearly N. lat. 28, 1 3. confequent ny, 1 C 
about E. N. of Sinai. The perde, 
is pretty large, ſurrounded win a 7 firl 
high mountains, the entrance eg : ome 
narrow, and the water deep qt * bn anc 
to the rocks, which are ſo vel ak, * . 
ſteep, that a ſtone dropt fron 6 10 2 ki 
ſummit falls into the baſon. "ln CH 2 
wind can be felt here ; they on = 1 a ro. 
caſt anchor, but faften their ab. ' The A 
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tothe rocks. -Thete is good wa- 
ö ter; ſome habitations are found 
1 dn the ſides of the mountains; and 
4 preity large village at top: 
This feems' to) anſwer the idea of 


- WH Nett-Ken, Dzahab lies as high 
„ein up the golf, fo forty-eight 
od FF more,. or in lat. 29, This 


port is conſiderably larger than 
the former, and very , but not 
þ cloſely ſurrounded with 'moun- 
ins ;/ It is, however, very ſafe. 
There is a well of 'great antiquity 
ith very good water; very con- 


r fderable ruins are found, and they 
i; dere was a great city form- 
: ah; but no inhabitants now, ex- 
4 cept an Arabian camp of 2000 
en. There is 4 road from it to 
++ Fofalem, formerly much fre- 
+ WW vented. Thus far the captain 


monks, as well as Arabs, about 
tteſe places, as well as about the 
mos, ſuppoſed by my learned 
fend, the biſhop of Ofory, to 
folk * Kadeſh Barnea: the former 

wild only tell me, they had not 


ed any fiſh from thence in 
yay f | 
chef? Years, that it was two eaſy 


ys journey off, but the road 
"mountainous ;-ſo one may ſap- 


* pile the diſtance leſs than forty 
+. The Arabs agreed as to the 
Ter but they ſaid, it was once 
* large place, where their prince 
* ned, whoſe daughter Moſes mar- 


ed, that Moſes was ' afterwards 
ll prince, and the greateſt of 
| prophets, * Theſe Arabs place 
Wes the firſt, Salomon the ſe- 
ad, Mahomet the third, Chriſt 
r fourth, and then the prophets 
the bible, As to D2ahab,' the 
ks only knew the diſtance to 


1 days journey, and that 
ge 45 a road from it to Jera- 
ze Arabs told me the 


ud pilots, * I enquired from the 


ſame, ſo the diſtance is about 


t2t. 


eighty miles. I enquired of them 
al 


about the ruins ; they told me 
there were conſiderable ones about 
half way to Dzahab, about forty 
miles For Sinai; but I ſhould 
think Kadeſh muſt have bee#n much 
nearer to Jeruſalem. I w6uld wit 
lingly have gone to theſe places; 
but as the four clatis of Arabs; 
which ' inhabit this promontory, 
were then at warone with the other; 
I could get rib conductor. In ano- 


ther journey I hope to be more 


lucky, for this is all hearſay ; how- 
ever, combining the whole toge- 
ther, and comparing it with what 
we eollect from ſcripture, I think 
we may well conclude, Sharme to 


be Midian, and Meenah EI Dza- 


hab to be Eziongeber : what the 
interjacent ruins are I cannot con- 


-jeQure ; but I believe I have found 


Kadeſh Barnea to be elſewhere, 


I think it cannot be here, for the. 
Iſraelites were on the borders of. 


the Holy Land, or Land of Pro- 
miſe, when they were ordered 


back; and when they were ſtop. | 
the Moabites, they are 


ped by 
ſaid to have been brought up from 


Kadeſh Barnea; and I meet with 


no place in ſacred Writing, or any 
antient geographer, neither Strabs 
nor any other, that draw the line 


of divifion betwen this promon< 


tory and the Land of Promiſe ſd 
low down; nor could they do it; 
as theſe ruins are within almoſt 
ſeventy miles of the extremiity of 
it. There ate two roads front 
mount Sinai to Jeruſalem, the one 
through- Pharan, the other by the 
way of Dahab: That through 
Pharan is eleven days jourhev ; 
two to Pharan, three to a ſtation 
of the Mecca pilgtims called 
Scheich Ali, one aud an half to 

F ſone 
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ſome conſiderable ruins; all this Moſes ſtruck twice. I ſearches, 
to the northward: from thence and enguired of my Arabs, by 
four and ſomething more to je- could neither hear nor fee ay 
ruſalem, by way of Hebron, leav- thing of it. I . ſeveral fon 
ing the Aſphalkic lake on the right inſcriptions ſtained on ſome pary 
hand to the ſoutheaſtward. The of the mountains, the charafter 
other way is longer, on account being the fame with thoſe on mom! 
of the yoad being more moun- Sinai, Meribah, &c. given by the 
G tainous 3 that too paſſes the ſame biſhop of Oſſory. About foy 
ruins, and alſo Scheich Ali, I miles before we arrived at Pharm, 
enquized about this, when I was we paſſed through a rmarkaby 
at Jeruſalem, and received the very breach ia a rock; each fide of it 

" ſame account, with this addition, is perpendicular as a wall, about 
that ſuch Mahometaus, as went eighty feet high, and the breach 
from Jeralalem to Mecca, went is about forty broad. It is at tha 
that way, to join the Cairo cars- breach, I imagine, the Horites were 
van at Scheich Ali. This ſeems ſmote, four miles deyond the pre- 
to be a ſituation oppokte to Kadeſh ſent ruins of Pharan ; for having 


what it w 


Barnea ; at the line drawn by all the . paſſed this breach they could make 4 , 
geographers ; it is without mount a ſtand, nor could they well twid of 
Sinai (taken for this whole tract); purſued. Here, on the tops of the that Jay | 
and juit before the Moabites, as the mountains to our right hand, . e #85 
children of Iſrael paſſed by mount ruins of buildings,” and one ben 1. ©botats 
| Hor, now Acaba, leaving the Aſ- ed a caſtle. From Meribah if. eke t 


phaltic lake on their left hand, to near this place, we had always n 
the northweſt. The tradition too of ther deſcended ; in moſt plac 
the Arabs is, that they this there is the bed of a fiream and 
way therefore, I think, Kadeſh after rain the water runs; but 
Barnea muſt be near this ſpot. litcle before we came to thidbeezch 
There are here confiderable ruins; it winded off towards the wel 
and I know of no city that ever for the waters fall inte that parte 
was here, for Petra lay more tothe the deſert we'crofled from Te 
eaſt, between the 2 lake Between this breach aud Pharm 
and the Elanitic golf. To leave there ate ſevgtal ſprings, and o« 
no enquiry wanting, I aſked the at Pharan where we encamped 


Rabbins of Jerufalew, where they there is the bed of the river men 
laced Kadeſh Barnes; and they tied by the journal, the tract 
Eid, theſe ruins, tional account. of which agtec 


- there (and hope I have diſcovered” ng phe end of it, which 0% 
the manna, but that will be the not yield water enough to mak 
kulje& of apother paper] ind did s dream, the bed then is 0 
vot ſet out before daylight, that four valleys terminate here, 2 

I might not paſs the rock which form à large area. ene 


Won the road to Jeruſalem ; the 
le agreed in the diſtance and 
teins, We- trayelled in the bed of 
the river through the valley to the 
yarth ; and in . half an wy 

e fight. ahd. arance of a 
ok one, nt 5 Meribah, 
which lay at ſome diſtance from 
the mountain on our right hand, 


rgck me ;_ and I alſo, obſerved, it 
a my (nat, Gone pol k. 
The Arabs, When they have any 
ſve of ſpor in veneration, as 
Mahomet's None, and the like, 
Mer their.” devotion, lay ſome 
{:60t stone upon it. I afked 
what it was, they told me Hagar 
Mouſe,” rhe ſtene of "Moſes. I 
wi chem that could hot be, for 
that lay in Rephidim, they ſaid 
that was true, but this was Hagar 
{l Chotatain; the ftane of the two 
ſrokes; that he firuck it twice, 
and mote water came from it than 
from Meribuh ; witnefs the river. 
The bed of the river winds to the 
ward, about E. 8. KE. I afk- 
A how fat it went; they ſaid 
this bed ran by Sheich Ali to 
ole rains, and quite away to 
te ſeas ſo the river mult have 

h here, and hot at- Pharan, 

the bed from Pharan here 2s 
vily formed (L ſuppoſe) by winter 
torrents, If this is the bed of the 
ter mentioned by St, Paul, es I 
tare ſay it is, we have the ſecend 
work 1 if it runs to the ruins as is 
1 there is by ene to 

t it, wil pretty 
Naioly Gs Kadeſh Barnea; 
md if this bed contigues in the 
kine courſe to the ſea, as it pro- 


bably does, this prob is the 
ver at Knol ats, fppoked 
by Eratofthenes, to be formed- by 
the Arabian lakes; becauſe he did 
W know its mixaculous head. 
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This river is doubted of by Stra- 
bo, becauſe dried up to the ſource, 
from the time the Iſraelites en- 
tered the Land of Promiſe, and 
the tradition was then loft, You 
may ſee Strabo's Aſſyria, edit. 
Caſaubon, p. 5. 10. towards the 
bottom. Pardon this bold con- 
3 bat it coincides and con- 
ciliates ſacred hiſtory with antient 
geography. This too feems an 
proof, that this is really the ſ6- 
cond firuck rock. As to the 
ſprings between the breach and 
Pharan, they certainly did not ex- 
it in the time of Moſesz or, if 
they did, they would have been 
as nothing to To many people. 
We went down a large 
to the weſt towards the ſea, and 
paſſed the head of a valley, @ part 
of the deſert of Sin, nch ſepa. 
rates the mountains of Pharan 
from thoſe which run #long the 
coaſt, and the ſame plain which 


we had paſſed from Tor; We hail 


Acarce entered theſe mountains, 
und travelled an kbar, when after 
paſſing a mountain, where there 
wete ' vifible marks of an extin- 
guimned ſabterraheons fire, we 
on our left band, à ſmall 
mock, with ſome unknown cha- 
ructers cut on it, not Riined up- 
on it, as thoſe hitherto met with 
and, in ten mindtes, ve entered 
a valley fix thiles broad, rubfitn 
nearly north and futh, with 

the rocks which eficloſe it or the 


welt fide, covered with Charac- 


ters. Then #fi What are -callef 

Gebel El Maczatab, the written 
mountains. On exathinitig theſe 
characters, I was preafly Uiſap. 
Pointed, in finding them every 
where interſperſed wien figures 
of men (and beafts, ' which con- 
vinced me they were not written 


K 3 = 


ſcarce worth the pains. 


134 
by the Iſraelites ; for if they had 
been after the publication of the 


law, Moſes would not have per- 


mitted them to engrave images, ſo 
immeqiately after be had received 
the ſecond commandment : if they 
went this way, and not along 
the coaſt, they had then no cha- 
racters, that we know of, unleſs 
ſome of them were ſkilled in hi- 
eroglyphics, and theſe have no 
connection with them. It will be 
.difficult to gueſs what theſe in- 
ſcriptions ae; and, I fear, if 
ever it is diſcovered, they will be 
If. con- 
jecture be permitted, I will give 
my very weak thoughts, 


h 
cannot bave been written by I 


Taelitcs,, or Mahometans, for the 
above reaſon; and if by Mabome- 
tans, they would have ſome re- 
ſemblance to ſome ſort of Cuphic 
characters, which were the cha- 
rafters uſed-in che Arabic lan- 
guage, before the introduction of 
the preſent Arabic letters. The 
. firſt MSS. of the alcoran were in 
Cuphic: there is a very fine one 
at Cairo, which I could not pur- 
chaſe, ſor it is in the principal 
moſque ; and the Iman would not 
Kea) it for me, under four hun- 
dred ſequins, (a. Theſe have 
not the leaſt xeſemblance to them: 
Saracen characters are very un- 
like z befides, I ſhould; place them 
Higher, than the Hegira. I think 
it chen not unprobable that chey 
were written in the firſt ages of 


chriſtianity, and perhaps the very 


fut, When, 1 ſuppoſe, pilgrima- 
ges from Jeruſalem: to Mount Si- 
nai Wers faſhionable, conſequent- 
I frequent and numerous, by the 
new Chriſtian Jews, who believed 
bs En e, I ſhould be- 


- 
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lieve them Hebrew charadter, 
uſed vulgarly by the Jews about 
the time pf Chriſt. I ſbewel 


them when at Jeroſalemto the Rab. 


bins; they were of the ſame opi- 
pion, and thobght PNF. whichis 
frequent, was D and to that 
IVY 77 19 
bich is juſt. e with. 2 fall 
croſs Y 12 AW by chang 
ing the Hein into fin, and add. 
ing e, it Would be an Arabi 


word a croſs, and might 
be wp ained, the"croſs borne'or 
carried by Jeſus. + The Hebrew 


would be Jeſus:broyght ſafety; ot 
ſalyation. But, Sir, more able 
than me will judge better. Theſe 
are all canjecturęes; and it ſeems 
much eaſier to ſay what. theſe in- 
ſcriptions are not, than-what they 
are. They can ſcarce be of St. 
Helen's time; for they would 
have ſome - analogy, with Greek 
haracters, and they ;haye_ none, 
Perhaps ſome | gentlemen vil 
think them ' antzent Egyptian, 
written by the colony which 
they ſuppoſe went to inbabit Chi. 
na. That is a matter I won't 
meddle with; but, awopgſt many 
others, it will be liable to one greil 
objection, which is, that ſuch co- 
lony, if there ever was one, | wr 
bably went the ſtreight road, fron 
the head of one golf to the head 
of the other, from Hierapolis to 
Eloth, the way the Mecca pi- 

ims now $9: This place would 
have been far out of their Wh 
being at leaſt Gixty wiles to che 
ſouthward of the pilgrims roa, 
unleſs they were ſuppoſed to Ju 


had tran 
Sharme. 
wen, dic 
b the I 
conceive. 
t con 
5 few 
ue on ot 
ſome Gree 
u ſome 8 
in Hebre 
uf. 
a ay, 
1j lach a t 
Greek on. 
wr. a 1 
t not wit 
daß of t 
which can 
body of C 
after the c 
8 that f 
t to 
theſe char 
(ruitfal in 
tlemen 


Mount Sin 


ty learne 
the biſhop 
The thir 


vayelling 
ed at Sari 
calls it; bi 
are the bit 
tned if the 
trees had 


tranſports - at Dzahab, or 
2 * for the firſt reaſon 
1 did not think them written 


conceive. that they were of an 
gest conſequence. I only too 


theſe, few as 8 ſpecimen. Here 
are on other parts of this rock, 


4 ſome Saracen inſcriptions, , and 
a A one, Which is AN 


1 


ESA Fr AF 


Greek ones, . except one,  whic 
ſays, as 1 remember, for I have 


ui of the army wrote this,” 
which can only prove, that ſome 
body of Greeks, Was worſted here, 
after the characters were written, 
and that they attributed their de- 
feat to ſome magic power in 
e characters: às we are now 
fruitful in conjecture, perhaps ſome 
mag will bring Xenophon 
The characters ſeem to be 

1 the very ſame kind with thoſe 


ek Hine! on different parts of 
1 Mount Sinai, Meribah, &c, which 
4 tay learned and accurate friend 
8 ſie biſhop of Oſſory has given. 
1 The third day from this place, 
*” bayelling weſtward, - we encamp- 
* ed at Sarondou, as the journal 
2 eills it; but it is Korondel, where 
red are the bitter waters, Marah, I 
a; tned if the branches of any of the 
— trees had any effect on the wa- 
" ters ; but found none.: ſo the ef- 
5 Q mentioned in ſeripture nal 
i. been miraculous. The 

F id 4 at the ſpri ing are en 
uh bitter and brackiſh 'but as eve 

i they run over the ſand is 
70 covered with bituminous ſalts, 


19 Fa. by the exceſſive heat 


lun, they acquire * 
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_ ſoog become not potable. 
place, off which the ſhips cal 
the Iſraelites, and could not 


Birque Korondel. 
„ rixed and encamped at the d 
eme Greek, and Arabic, as well 


The Saracens and Arabic 
bi >. « ſach an one was here 
a lach a time“; the ſame ſay 72 


it, not with me, The evil ge- 


125 ' 
ſaltneſs and * and very 
Thi 


anchor, is below the and, l 
= mentioned before, © near the, 
After nine 
hn and a half march we ar- 
elert,” 
of Shur, or Sour. The conſtant” 
tradition is, that the Iſraelites, A 
ſcended from the ſea here; oe is. 
oppoſite to the plain Badeah, 
Which the above mentioned pa if 
in the mountains, lead. _ "From. 
this place the openings in fg 
mountains a a great crack, 
and may be £009] a month, tak- 
ing Hiroth for an - appellatiye,” 
However, I ſhould ; rather 9. 00 
the fgnification 'of f ive berty, 
would hard! have 1 5 A. 
for the Ifradlites to . pals the 
ca, if ty” wete within two. or, 
three miles of the northern ex- 
tremity of the gulf; the ſp of 
2 77 miles, the breadth of 
at Suez, and at moſt 
„ ſoot deep at Jow water, for 
it is, then' conſtantly waded over, 
could hot have contained ſo. ma- 
ay eople, or drowhed' Pharaoh's 
25 5. | Thers would have. * 
ls neceſſity, for his cavalf 
hariots to reg ditate Hecheelre 
ter a humber o people on foot, 
incumbered with their wive 
children and haggage; when they 
could ſoon, have overtaken the 
with going ſo l tle about, These 
reaſons, added to the gnif- 
tant names of the places, Ta 
riche Beni Iſrael, tle of the chi- 
dren of Iſrael ; 'Attacah, Den. 
verance, Pibahiroth, whether an 
appellative or ſignificative; 3, Ba- 
deah, new) thing, or miracle; 
Bachorel Polſum, &a of deftruce 
. convince, me that the Ira. 
2 . elites 


miritle for them to 
Werten ſets {70m 


ped, ro 


I'Birque 


For on: watery uin on the 
er, 9 10 ob: a 
current re 
mitted fo 29 ever lince N 
metborlam fei: the diſtance to the 
4 is about thifty miles. 
omitted to tion in its place, 
is and Korondel, 
, lacky as the zu- 
al, who met with 
Fivulet of ſect water ; 
PE N 2 or b a. 
Te 8 
elites would” have met w 

da t Cats, and ths 

1405 ſouthward, abs 
— * an 
betjeve, 
i. 25 af Ba- 


Mile to 
15 th, 22 


fr of and Teac from it 15 

add 828 plats, © 

Am w$ #6 $16 my own — 55 
fs. Na 095; F ove 255 that (0 


Judges than Tam. 1 only 
what” occurs to me, 
2 * dat 


ion of the coun- 
*. an jn ſpektion 4s accurate a5 
able & bf, If any thing 
base fl d can in the leaſt V. 
— revelatic e ne 
fare inyſelf þ jiend 9 7 
— enlightened age 
very happy z, Or If. is _ 
Mos MP be Vat wy. ofe what 


gs | had great plea Nord in 18 


tulit pugtuin, &c 

I belizve, only regards the Hien- 
form admirahle foreſts in the bor. 

1 tom of it, ate not in the Elanitie 

1 of Pharach, Poe. 


ition is, His *. 1 o more than that weſtern branch 
a current, ns known to the IIraelites at 
y whe falling 1 


troly * with Horace. —Onte 


Do! 


The e 


eic branch, at the marine pro. 
uctions, Madrepores, &c. which 


brauch, of the gulf; I mean the 
nog part below Cape Mahomer, 


the time of their paſſape, if it um 
to the Egyptians : N the name 
deſcended to the whole, as their 
knowledge of it. The Red sea 
ſeems to regard the broad part a- 
lone; for though there are not 
the above mentioned ſea a 
ons, yet there is ſo 
tity of the tube cora 70% af wor 
in. hee 250 wry of hays 
rapolitic golf) and fuch rocks, as 
one lay fi of them, that the 
2 ſhips faßten thetmſelves to 
Ar of caſting anchor, 
feis > red, ſo Ut, pal: 
bly, the firſt navigators eaterio 
at the Ntcight of Babel Mandel, 
from the rad they ſaw, called i 
che Red Sea, ind that name de- 
ſcended to dhe whole with theif 
favigation, This ſea is tempeſt; 
udis and fall of Moals; there 1s 
tis harbour bh the Arabian coil 
after Tor, except one, I mean be- 
9 74 * and Gidda or Mecca, 
day and a half from 
Gita, 1 84% is. ith port; 
e is only one, on the 
„Cole but it is a very bad 
dne; however ſhips ſometime 
50 thither, an v3 ng on. the 
untry to Morſhout - wi 
as the biſhop of Offory hab 
8 cribed them; the bln. 0 
the outhde, as I ſuppoſe wi 
tordſhip, that of St. Pao! ws 


d no com afs, nor do th : 
al the lead. They fail only by 
ght, froth anchoring place 
w anchoring place, and are not 
doe two days out of fight of 
und, from Cape Mahomer to the 
Atablan main: if a gale happen, 
they are oſten loſt 3 about oge_in 
tn every year, I mall be glad 
o be honoured with the ſociety's 
emmands, and in communicating 
tis, you will oblige, 
dir, "PF N 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
"Ed, Wortley M u. 
* 


p. 8. I am a very bad draughtſ- 
man ; but I aſſure you the fcerch, 
& contained in plate III. are ra- 
ther better than the originals, 
They are about fix inches long, 
the marble is whitiſh, in me pla» 
«3 reddiſh, of a fleſh colour; they 
0 we engraved with a pointed in- 
krament, for one ſees in the bot- 
wn of them, round marks of the 


"3-3 . 7 7 rw a2 TT HEN 


de. point of the inſtrument. I have 
beit get with much baſalto, but not 
el ee piece of that ſoft ſtone of 
as we buſt at Turin, nor 
ol wy of the characters upon it, ex- 
be- et ſome are found amongſt theſe, 
cc | have neither ſeen any head, 
* ht, or flatue, in the character of 
go The ſecond. rock. firuck by Mo- 
be ris, Ir ink,. 43 feet long, 16 


„iz high; it has two cracks, 
%lique-ones 4 in chem are ſome 
nouths, Hike thoſe of Meribah : 


ts of 2 hard fone, not granite 
@ warhle, DI WA, 


| tave the xa} dimenſions and 
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fhey make uſt of but four fails, elevation of the ſecond ſtonę, as 
ever well as of Meribth., 


A 


1 


Fg rn 
, | * 
Some account of the ruins of Þ 

er Poſſidonia, an ancient city 
Magna Grecia, in the kinglam 
Naples, which have, been late » 
| diſcovered.  fixtrafted from 4 
ori newly. publiſhed, that cons 
tain; 4 difcription and view. 2 

the remaining antiquities, / 
inſcriptions . hawe been dif 
covered in en ngar that city, tos 
 grtber nn 
a 495 c. | rd 


OW aſtoniſhis g ſoevef it 
may ſeem, chat ſuch very 
confiderable remains. of ancient 
magnificence ſhould have conti. 
nued totally ,undiſcdvered during 
ſo many centuties, it is neverthe- 
leſs moſt certain. that the author of 
this book is the firſt traveller who 
e Pack I intend ei 
rains of am, If i chis 
ity, like 8 had been 
ried under ground by an earth- 
quake or the eraption of à vol- 
cane, its contealment would not 
be at all miraculous. This mira 
cle, however, is to be accounted 
for from its remote ſituation, in 4 
part of Italy entirely unfreq uent: 
ed by travellers. The 1a 
which it was di is related 
by our author n the fol 
worde; In the yrar 15, ak 
apprentice to a painter at Na 
Who was on a viſit to E. 2 
at Capaccia, by accident took n 
walk to the mountdins which fur. 
round the: terrizors uf Poeſtons, 
Tde only habitation he:perceives 
Was the of n farmer, wha 
galfirates the bei part of che 
| ground, 


— ——— em oe ail ne me Rn Sn 


138 | 

und, and reſerved the reſt for 
Nase. The ryins of the anti- 
ent City made a part of this view, 
and particularly. ſtruck the eyes 
of the young painter; who, ap- 
proaching nearer, ſaw with afto- 
miſhment, walls, towers, gates, 
and temples. Upon his return to 
Capaccio, he conſulted the neigh- 
bouring people about the-origin of 
theſe monuments of antiquity. 
He could only learn, that this 
part of the country had been un- 
cultivated and abandoned. during 
their memory; that about ten 
years before, the farmer, whoſe 
Habitation he had noticed, eſta- 
bliſhed himſelf there; and that 
baving dug in many places, and 
fearched the-ruins that lay 
round him, he had found treaſures 
ſafficient to enable bim to -purs 
chaſe the whole. At the painter“s 
return to Naples, he informed his 
'maſter of theſe particulars, whoſe 
curioſity was ſo greatly excited 
by the deſcription,” that he took a 
journey to the place, and made 
drawings of the principal views: 
Theſe were ſhewn to the king of 
Naples, who ordered the ruins to 
be cleared, and Poeſtum aroſe 
from the obſcarity in which it had 
remained for upwards of | ſeven 
hundred years, us little known te 
the N inhabitants as 
to travbl . 411 ID 
Our learned author, who has 
certainly been upon the or gives 
the following deſcription of Po- 
eſtum, in its preſent tate. It is, 
ſays ke, of an oblong figure, about 
two miles and a half in 'gireum- 
ſerence. It has four gates which 
are oppoſite to each other. On 
the key · ſtone of the arch of the 
north gate, on the outſide, is the 
A fee ada ee, 


ww 
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and within a hippaeampus, The 
walls which {ll remain are com. 
poſed of very large cubical ſtones, 
and are extremely thick, in ſome 
parts. eighteen, feet. That the 
walls have remajhed unto, this 
time, is owing to the very exact 
manner in Which the ſtones are 


fitted to one another (a circum- 
ſtance abierved net, in the 470 
maſonry of the antients); and colamas, « 

rhaps, in ſome meaſore to a author; a 

alattical concretion which has MW ger. f 
grown over them. On the walls works of 
ere and there are pla towers They are 
of different heights, thoſe near BY in beigkt 
the gazes beine wach higher and MW , 51 
larger than the others, and are * f 
evidently of modern workman- Wl we do no 
ſhip. He obſerves that, from its ever. uſed. | 
ſʒ tuation amang marſhes, bitumi- H till 


nous and ſul hurous ſprings, Po- 
eſtum muſt haye been unwhole- order 
ſome; a circumſtance mentioned 
by Strabo, morbo/am cam fatit flu: 
wius in palgaes diffuſus. In ſuch a 
ſituation the water muſt have been 


bad. Hence the inhabitants were wry (þ wo: 
obliged to conyey that neceſſary of in deſcribe 
life from purer ſprings by means WW 11 Ji 
of aqueducts, of which many vel- WI bn, which 
tiges ſtill remain, © bod alt 
The principal monuments of Wii. « 1 
antiquity are a” theatre, ah, 40. — 
phicheare, and "tres e, 
The theatre and amphitheatre de eine chat 
much ruined. The firſt temple D rente wit 
hexaſtylos, and Ur wich the G. 
At one end the pil and tuo a that the 
columns which divided the cn e applied 
from che pronads are ſill remain ching, of x 
ing. Within che cela art oc; 
rows of fmaller columns, with i of Cori, * 
architrave, N ſupport the e Car nth 
cond order. This temple mw 9 particu]: 
takes to be of that kind called“ ie the gre; 
Vitruyius Hyphzthros, 11 de, a0 
Porte Nit opinion” by 8 quo" 4.17%) 


EF 


om that e » The: ſecond 
emple is alſo amphiproſtylos: it 
has nine columns in front and 


. teen in flank, and ſeems to be 
e that kind called hy Vi 

$ Pleudodipteros. The third is 
i likewiſe amphiproſtylos. Tt” Has 
e {x colamnz front and thirteen 
p un flank... 13 5 calle. . this 
e ad of temple Peripteros. The 
d colamas, of, theſe temples, ſays our 


author, ate of chat kind of Doric 
order, which we find employed in 
—5 of the 1 antiquity. 


rs They are hard y :five diameters 
ar in height.”.. hey are without 
nd Wl baſes, which, ſo has been urg 


12 wa proof 0 f their antiquity ; t 
ot, find that the * 


4 baſes to this order, at 


01- 8 laſt till; very, late. Vitruyiug 
po- nakes no me tion of baſes for this 
le- order, aud 15 only inſtance, we 
ned have of it, is in the firſt order of 
fu: Wi the coliſzum, at Rome, which was 
abt by Veh paſian. The pilla 
een a cheſe 47 8 are fluted wi 
vere I very ſhallow. flutings in the man- 
y 0! BN ter deſcribed, by, Vine 'The 
cans BY columns diminiſh from the bot- 
vel. Wi vn, which was, the moſt . 
| vethod png notary in al 
, þ the _ e have 
0 zof.a ve ngular form ; 
ples, 15 ſhews 1 apc who 
ei ine chat thi Reuber was firſt 
2 de the Ionic peers, © 
whic ve an a 
ee Need were ing, 4s 
cell Mo applied it to the Porte be 
mal ans of the capital is of the 
* ane wil with that of the tem ple 


2 7 by Le Roy.“ 
ar — ny o- 
de particu 


Me the great. 5 of the 
tp] a, 58 concl a 0 . 


** 2 N. ak time when 
& wap es at ſtum 1 were built, 
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architefture ſeems to have received 
that. degree of improvement which 
the elegant taſte of the Greeks, 
had ſtruck. out from the rude maſſes 
of the Egypuans, the firſt inven- 
tors of this as of many other arts,” 
To this account of Poeſtum are 
fubjoined four very fine rint 
engrayed by Miller, Which wil 


be a laſting monument of the abi- 
lities of that artiſt in works of. 
this nature, In the firſt we are 
preſented with a view of Poeſtum 
in its preſent ſtate. The ſecond 
exhibits an oblique view of the 
three Grecian temples. In the 
third we have an infde proſpect 2 
the temple dee e 3. an 
the fourth repreſents the = | 
fo ipteros. Th he . 
ort the entire execution of ches 
. plates, is altogether admi- 
N EL the inferiptions i is che 
following, which ſhews that 
man's having 28. children and 83 
grand - children was deemed by the 
antients a ſufficient reaſon for 
rriog, his name from oblivion; 
TVII. oLERII. POESTANT. * 
QI. VIX. A. Lxxxxv. p. XI. 
FF. XXVIIL, NN. LXXXIIL ' 
Sr 
1 a 


- 
os mane van 


4 Hort accomnt „ Jew P, 


or Seven Palaces; à remar 
" and weftige of antig 
Hiill remaining on the banks of 
river Irtiſb, in the country 2 the 
Kalmucks,' being in the auildt of 
: [\the great... or: eaftern. | Tattary. 
From: the travels f Mr. Bell of 
rn Wa e . 4 


hen JT | K to find ſuch 
a regular edifice in the middle 
of 


fack or 


= 


Sir Haut Shbane, 
at a high rate, and gave them a 


— SD RC —„— ty 
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of u deſert. e me Tartare 


fay it was buiſt by Tamerlane, 
called by the 'Tartars Tenyrack- 
. l halts. 
in geez-chan ildi 
N to the beft n 
f cold obtain, is of brick or ſtone 
. finiſhed, and cominues aul 
it confifts of ſeven ap- 
mts under one roof, 
k has the nathe of the $e- 
ven Palaces. Several of theſe 
7 8 5 e 24 
red * 
ny 1 2 2 in git charaQters, 
88 8 of the ſerolls are Pluck, but 


e k they White? The 
zunge in W are written 


= that of the Tear or KA- 
muck z. While I was at dran, 
1 met with x T6ldier in che freer 


"with > Bundle of theſe papers In 
Bis hand, 


_ He aſked me to 
them; which 1 did for 4 


fror 1 t thn em a arrival giah 


"when T diftribawd 


In Enplani 
friends ; rn 


them amon 
Tarly to n 


place in his celebrated muſrutn. 


Jof theſe {ctdllewere ent, | 


of the emperor Fewer the fir 
—_ royal academy at Paris. The 
* retafmed 2 tranſlation, 
which I a in the rarity chamber 
at St. Peterſburg, One of them 
contained a commiſfion to a lama 


them. Perhaps they may contain 
ſome curious LR of antiquity, 


ones the Fern 9 


10 


rhubarb in 2 


INS a 


oats = 


Above the Sedmy Palaty; town 
the ſource oft Ii, po 
hills and valleys, ws the bet 
bout th 


1 
— — 


of tions monuments in ty 
2 Prom a the ſent. 


BOU T eight or ten di 
journey from Tomſky, it 

is plain, are found many tomb. 
40 e plates of, ancient he. 


in al bability, 
5 Au e 


Ton war are ei. 
ly diſtinguimed t _— of 
earth aud ftones raiſed upon them 
When, or by whoa, theſe | bitte 
wrs ſought, ſo far to the torth: 
ward, is I was it 
formed 1 2 Tarrars in the Bu 
2 that Tamerlane, or Timyr. 
ek, 45 e — 4 had 
coun. 
by 200 l Tae 3 Who be 
15 vain ent to 1 
2 


aer che 4 6 
e n 


nd alſd oruaments of fadd1es an! 
bridſes, "and other trappiigs 7 


rt and even the 
And 1 0 0 6 . 


dants. Wpbence 1 
7 
diſtinction 1 ny al 


his: arms, his Mrdurite 
n were buried win wh i 
e this — 


anal ind” e Nan 2 
fem te de I great. wide 


| by 
7 Boclace 


U appears from the number of 
rares, that 1 muſt 
fallen on plains ; for 
the people have conunaed to, di 
for ſuch treaſuve many years, 3 
fit find it unexhauſted. They 
xe, ſometimes indeeg, interrupted, 
and robbed of all their booty, by 


5 a» S 


* panties of the Kalmucks, who ab- 
f ler the diſturbing che aſhes of the 
i 1 have. ſeen ſeveral pieces of 
0 umour, and other curioſities, that 
a ee dag. out of theſe tombs; 
be ticularly an armed man on 
lin, Bi bb back, - cat in braſs, of no 
5 mean deſign nor workmanſhip; 
"WY alſo figures of deer, caſt in pure 
1 gold, . which were ſplit through 
- the middle, and had ſome ſmall 
N" holes in them, as intended for-or- 
I daments to a quiver, or the fur- 
ue of a horſe. 5 
* While we were at Tomſky, one 
of theſe grave-diggers teld me, 
10 that once they lighted on an 
0 uched vault ; where they found 
* the remains of a man, wich his 
e ee, arrows, lance, and other 


umz, lying together on a filver 
able. On touching the body it 
fell to duſt. The value of the table 
md arms was very confiderable. 


2 


* 


9 * e a 


dime account 'of @ remarkable monu- 


. 5 ray ow 8 of Purbeck ; known 

f by the names of Aggleften, Stour 
Fs . * barrow, the Devil's Night-cap, &c. 
2 Puls prodigious fene, hard- 


ly equalled by any in Eng- 
bad, 2a the = y any ag 
atiquity in this copnty, ttands in 
the N. E. extremity of -the iſle of 

k, in an heath on the eat 
dae of Studland bay, inthat pariſh, 


7 Boclace, ib. I. 3, c. 2, 
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Kone, which, tho 


or bulge runs its whole lengrh 
piece of 


des Dr. Botlats's Antig. of Cornwall, Bb. 3, cap. 3, F161. 
p. 225, plate z: 
2 


14. 
on. the eſtate of John Bankes, of 
Kingſton-hall, Eſq; about a mile 
N. W. from Studland, and fix 
leagues from the ifle of Wight. It 
is ſurroanded on all fides y leve- 
tal little hills, or rifing grounds, 
which form à theatre, except on 
the eaſt, where they open, ang 
Fool and eden b, As 
Fool and St $, &t 
iſle of Wight. * 
The name Aggleſton ſeems to 
be derived from the Saxon halig. 
or helig, holy ; and fan, a funf ; 
which is expreflive of its ancient 
ſuperſtitious uſe, for it was, no 
doubt, a rock-idol ® or deity in 
tne Britiſh age. The country peo- 
= call it the is night-cap, and 
ve a romantic tradition that the 
devil, out of envy, threw it from 
the iſle of Wight, with a defign to 
have demolifhed Corf cattle, but it 
fell ſhort, and dropt here. 

It is a red heath, ſand, or moor - 
very common 
over all the heath, not abound 

bouts, or at leaſt of any big- 
nef{s. It ſtands on an high barrow, 
or tumulus ; its preſent form is 
that of a pyramid 1nverted ; or an 
irregular triangle, ont of whoſe 
fides is placed rue. 4 
it ef hw 11 : was originally 
quadrilateral, On the eaſt front it 
is convex or gibhous, on the weſt 
nearly flat. On the top, a ridge 
| from 
north to ſouth, whenceit Nopes away 
to the eaſt fix feet, to the weſt bye. 
There is a confiderable cleft eroſſe: 
it in the middle from caſt to weſt, 
On the ſatface are three bollows r 
cavities, no doubt + rock baſ 
— - wag ravens Rave veg 2 
urface is overgrown with heath, 
and turves have been cut der. 


All 


4 
All the fone is ro full of 
cracks, fiſſures, and inequalities, 
and parts into horizontal layers, or 
lamina, eſpecially on the caſt fide, 
and at the ends. 
The dimenſions are as follow: 
The girt or circumference at bot- 
tom is 60 feet, in the middle 80, 


at or hear the top 90. But theſe 


meaſurements, by reaſon of the in- 
equality of the 4 1.44 cannot be 
very exact. The quarriers com- 
pute it contains 407 tuns. 

On the top of the barrow lie ſe- 
veral ſtones, one of which contains 
16, another 9 tuns. On the fides 
and bottom a multitude of others, 
of various fizes, moſtly covered 


with heath, furze, and fern. Some 
tuns have been broken off, and fi 


carried to Pool and Studland, for 
building. If we conſider this, and 
the detached tones before mentian- 
ed, which were certainly fragments 
of the great one, ſeparated from it 
by violence, time, and weather, it 
muſt have been a prodigious one 
indeed, not inferior to the Tolmen 
at Conſtantine in Cornwall, the 
meaſurements. of which, in Dr, 
Borlace, fall ſhort of this, though 
he makes it contain more tuns. 

There is little doubt but that 
the ancient Britons had ſxill to lift 


great weights, and ſpared no pains 


to erect ſuch vaſt rude monuments, 
many of which are extant at Ston 

Henge, Abury in Cornwall, an 

other parts of the three kingdoms, 
Vet the enormous bulk of this 
Kone, in its primitive ſtate, may 
incline one to imagine it to be a 
natural rock, and that the barrow 


was formed, by a collection of 


earth throw up round it; or if 
the barrow be thought too large 
to be artificial, perhaps the ſtope 


might grow bere, on a natural hil- 
II "IJ 
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leck, and the earth at top might bi 
removed and the ſtone laid bare, 


to a depth ſuitable to the uſe it was 


2 ſor, and then the hillock 
might be ſhaped. into ĩts preſent re. 
gular form. | 

Vet Silbury hill in Wiltſhire, 
and many other vaſt barrows al. 
lowed to be artificial; mentioned 
by. Dr., Borlace, lib. 3, c. 8, p. 
205 — 20, are much larger than 
his, and are ſtrong evidences of 
the labour and time beſtowed by 
the ancient Britons, and other na- 
tions, on ſuch works. 

The etymology of Apgleſton, and 
the rock baſons on it, determine it 
to be a rock idol, erected in the 
Britiſh age, and the object of their 
uperſtitious worſhip. 

The barrow on which this ſtone 


ſtands is very large. Its diameter 


on top is 60 feet, at bottom it oc- 
cupies half an acre, and 14 rood of 
ground. Its ſlope on the eaſt fide; 
where it is ſteepeſt, is zoo feet, the 
perpendicular height-go feet. On 
the north and ſouth, it is nearly 
of an equal height, On the. welt 
it is much leſs ſteep. It is all co- 
vered with heath, furze, and fetn; 
On the, top it is concave, worn 
down by ſheep lying there, or by 
attempts to break off ſtone, Round 
tHe bottom appear traces of a ſhal- 
low. ditch, . almoſt filled qo ang 
covered by heath, &c. About it 
are ſeveral, other barrows of diffe- 
rent forms and ſiaes. On one, 4 
little north from it, called Puck- 
ſtone, is a ſtone thrown down ted 
feet by eight. 
This monument ſtanding in 40 


un frequented part of the conti, 


and hid by the hills chat almof 
environ it, was i ſcarce known ot 
obſerved till it lately drew the t, 
tention of James F . 


Mare 


Horeton, 
it to the n 


which pol! 
zz feet 
ſts breadt 
ſurface, w 
eaſt to we 
ference 97 
m the mi 
tans, — D 
6&8, p. 1 

Silbury 
without at 
meter at t 
bottom abc 
lar height 
lace, I. 3, 


Stukeley o 


4 tharter 0 
in the 6/ 
with a 1 
rn. Ex 
From the 
ten Hi 

Rot, Pat. 4 


ENE 
Kit 
Lhoaverd 


Normand. 


en Anjon. 
bise holde 
Huntindon 
wel, alle th 
tizt ure r 
moare del 
Choſen thr 
Lande: Fo 
labbeth ide 
the worthn 
Towthe « 
Lode, th 


td forets-iſei 


Horeton, Eſq; who recommended 
i ro the notice of the public, as it 
teſerved. end e 
The Tolmen at Conſtantine is of 
11/031 form; its long diameter, 
which points due north and ſouth, 
v 33 feet, its Mort one 14—6. 
ſts breadth in the middle of the 
urface, where it is deepeſt, from 
alt to weſt, 18—6. Its circum- 
rence 97 feet, and about 60 croſs 
m the middle, and contains 750 
tins, — Dr. Borlace, ibid, 1. 3, 
. J, p. 168, plate Il, 
Silbury hill is a large barrow, 


nd without any ſtone on it, Its dia- 
en neter at top is 105 feet, at the 
the Bl bottom above 503, its per ndicu- 
eit i lar height is 170.—See Dr. Bor- 
lace, I. 3, c. 8, p. 206; and Dr. 
” Stukeley on Stone Henge. 
oc- W N 17 
= 4 tharter of King Henry the Third, 
the in the e Engliſh of that time; 
On with a tranſlation of it into mo- 
ly ders . Engliſh,. by Mr. Somner, 
veſt From the pen to Lord Lyttel- 
* m' Hiftery. | 
0; lt. Pat. 43. H. III. m. 15. ne 40. 
1 H'% RY thurg Godes faltome 
«by King on Engleneloande 
und Lhoauerd © on ' Yrlband” Duk on 
hal. Normand. on Acquitain and Eorl 
and en Anjon. ſend I, greting to alle 
n le holde ilzrrde and ilewede on 
* fluntindonnſchiere; thæt witen ge 
5 


vel, alle thæt we willen and unnen, 


uck- tizt ure rædeſmen alle other the 
en noare del of heom, thæt beoth 

oben thurg us and thurg thæt 
e Lander Felt, on ure Kuneriche 
u, ol tabbeth idon, and ſchullen don in 


tle worthneſs of Gode, and ure 
rowthe for the freme of the 
Lonnde, hurg the beſigte of than 
u foren ĩſe ide rxdeſmen bes ſtedo- 
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of Grey, Rog 


1 
fa and jleſtinde in alle thin 

abutan ænde, and the heaten alle 
ure treowe in the treowthe thet 
heo us ogen, that heo Rede-feſtliche 
healden and weren to healden and 
to ſwerien the iſetneſles thæt beog 
makede and beon to makien thurg. 
than to foren iſcide rædeſmen, 
other thurg the moare dæl of heom 
alſwo; alſe hit is beforen iſeid. 
And thet zhcother helpe thæt for 
to done bitham ilche other agenes 
alle men [Ln guædam hic deeſſe 
videntur, hec ſcilicet aut fimilia : in 
alle thinge thæt] Gpt for to done 
and to ſoangen. And noan ne 
mine of Loande ne of egetewher 
thurg this beſigte muge beon ilet 
F iwerſed on oniewiſe, And 
gif oni ether onie cumen ber 


_ ongenes we willen and heaten, 


thæt alle ure treowe heom healden 
deadlichiſtan. And for. thæt we 
willen thet this beo ſtedefæſt and 
leſtinde, we ſenden gew this Writ 
open iſeined with ure Seel to halden 
amanges gew ine Hord. Witneſs 
us ſeſuen æt Lundænthane egtetenth 
day on the Monthe of Octobr, in 
the two and fowertigthe geare of 
ure crunninge. And thir wes idon 
ætforen ure ifworen redeſmen, 
Bonefac, Archebiſchop on Kanter- 
bur. Walter of Cantelop, Biſchop 
of Wirecheſter, Sim. of Montfort 
Eorle of Leicheſtre, Rich. of Clare 
Eorl on Glocheſter and on Hart- 
ford; Roger Bigod Eorl of North- 
folk and Mareſcal on Engleloand, 
Perres of Sauueye, Will. of Fort 
Eorl on Aubem, John de Pleſſe 
Borl on Warwick, Joh. Gefferees- 
ſune, Perres of Muntfort, Rich. 
of Mortemer, 
Iames of Aldithel, and ztforen 
othre moge. | Fs 
- AND all on tho ilche worden is 
ifend- in to aurichte othre Schire 
ouer 


Ge EEE Ee — — x 
* 


ouer al thare Kuneriche on 
IEEE 


Tranffation. 


” 
4 * 


uke of Norm andy, and af Adui- 
tain, and Earl of Anjoy, Gtesting 
to all his faithful Clerks and Laics 


thoſe aforeſaid Counſellors, or by 
the more part of them, alſo 8s it js 
beforeſaid; and that they each other 
aſſiſt the ſame to perform, accord- 
ing to that ſame Oath, againſt all 
Men, both for to do, and cayſe 39 
be done : And none neither of my 
Land, neither from elſewhere, may 
for this be hindered, or damnified in 
any wiſe: and if any man or woman 
oppoſe them againſt, we Will and 
Command that all our Liege Peo · 
ple them hold for deadly Enemic* ; 
and becauſe we will, that this be 
ſedfaſt and laſting, we ſend you 
this Writ opey, 1 with your 
Seal- to be kept amongſt you 18 
Store; witneſs our ſelf at London 
the 1th day of the Month October, 


ANNUAL 


before our fworn Counſellors, B,. 


ENRY, by God's help, King 
H of ae Lord of PIP ceſter 


REGISTER 


in the two and fartieth Vear of oy 


Coronation ;. and this was do BN rogr 


practices « 
of ſcience, 
tee th: 
late man 
dew in ven 
have for t 
laced in a 
ud have | 
by little, re 


Earl of Aubemarle, 


of n This know ye alufiry of 
all well, that we Will and Grant Earl of Wargick, 15 
that which our Counſellors all or. John Geſſe r of Maw 1 * 
the moſt part of them that be choſen » Richard of Grey, | ager of 

by us, and the Praple (or Com, Mortimer, James of Aldithly, and 

mons) of our Land, have done, and before others mage. 

mall do, for the. Hongur of Gd. . AND all in theſe fame Words i 

and of their Allegiance to us, ſor ſept into every other Shire oyer the 

the Benefit (or Amendment) affine, Kingdom of Eugland, and alſo into 

ration of our ſoreſaid Cour WEI 5-746 

8 and 4 evety ö 

g for ever. we ommand * — — J 

all our Liege People in the Realty, ee, Jae on ancient ark 

that they owe gs, that they ſtead. ders / Architeftuve 1 by Stgher 

faltly hold, and wear to hold for Fin F. 
keep] and to defend/[gr 3 F is deta 
the Statutes {or Proviſions] | If, muſt be an effectual check to dis che A 
be made, and hall be made, by. 1 the vanity of 4 


"I 4g 
conſiders that hy the 2 8 
Arn 


0 rs the Akneſs of 
difpofitions of ſupreme alami 
neither. the cor poreal nor the wen. fippol 
tal faculties are eyer all unit Þ ly be vitia 
one perſon; but that for the mii et pervert 
tenance and good order of fe,, ot of + 
the gifts of nature, combined in or preſurnnt 
continually varied proportion, mee plaufve 3 
with a marvellous aconomy divide or t 
ed and diſiributed nee the inc 


veral individuals of our ſpeges; 4 
that, how extenfive ſoOever his c 
pacity may be, bow prompt ® 
appreheafion,: bow, mighty. 
frengrh, with the o_ 
ambition, man will Scyertbele 
and in need of man. From ddt 

wers of the human bejog thi 
imited it le, that when ve fate! 
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my FY of genius either in the 
be 227 F ſpeculations 
8 of ene, we find they never re. 
cee their perfection from the 
ore man who; gave. them birth; 
4. inventions, bo wever valuable, 
of Wine for the moſt part been ro- 
der N baced in a rude and defeRive ſtate, 
rel- ud have in proceſs of time, little 
tie, received from the ſxill and 
re, Wiluftry of others, ſuch additions 


| improvements as were neceſſa- 
jy to give them all the perfection 
I which they are capable. | 


a 


u On the other MN, Map pat 
_ , Whnfrequeptly happened that the 
my Ys orf makin ag any any due ad- 
' the Wricement, even lo the advan- 
no Ae which only a long ſeries of 


fears, and the unremitted affiduity 
kh genius could obtain; for 
an age of turbulence and 
no attention is beſtowed on 
lem, abuſes creep unnoticed into 
. and with the decline 
{ run of empire, the arts them- 
wes detay and : neither is 
71 . misfortune to which 
ed, for ſuch is the 
A of human nature, that in 
cb calamitous times than thoſe we 
e ſuppoſed, the ima lg. 
* tiated all ſou 4 Jod 
„and our nts > 
* of their proper-track by 
le preſumption" of the 
He arguments of falſe rea · 
xs, or rt | = 018 penſity with 
the inconfi e are deter- 
ine to follow the ungovernable 
id unreſtrained career of a'fancy 
nated with the rage of novelty; 
Woh fertile only io trifles and 
Rerdities. 


the art of Which we are a+ 


Vot. X. 


deck viciſſitudes have happened 


the ye an art, are groſsly 
A 10 treat, as” will appear from | reed. ory n 


145 
a view of what will be briefly of- 
fered on this ſubject. . 


* The origin of art is the ſame in 
all nations that have cultivated it; 


and jt is without foundation that 


the honour thereof be aſcribed to 
one particular Meg preferabl 

to all others; laces nece 

fity has —— e mother of 
invention, and every people had in 
themſelves the ſeeds of contrivance 
in their various wants; The in- 
ventions of art were only more or 
leſs ancient as the nations them- 
ſelves were ſo, and as the adora- 
tion of the gods was introduced 
amongſt them ſooner or later: The 
Chaldeans and Egyptians; for ex- 
ample, had made much earlier than 
the Greeks, idols ant other exter- 
nal forms of theſe imaginary be- 
ings, in order to worſhip them. It 
is the ſams of this as of ather arts 
and inventions: the purple dye, 


-not to ſpeak of others, was known 


and praftifed in the eaſt, long be- 
fore the Greeks were acquainted 
with that ſecret, What 1s men- 


tioned in Holy Writ, about tarved 


or molren maße is likewiſe far 
more ancient than what we know 
of Greece. The carved images in 
wood of the firſt ages, and thoſe of 
caſt metal 'of later times; have 
different _ in the Hebrew 


= we,” 
hey who, to jus of the ei. 
Ein of « cuſtom or of an art; and 
of its paſſage from one people to 
another, adhere to the mere con- 
templation of any detached frag- 
ments which may offer certain ap- 
peurantes of likeneſs; and thus 
from ſote articular equivocal 
forms draw their coneluſions about 
. ner 
N 


jony- 
ius 
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. figs of Halicarnaſſus was in the fea, were alſo allied for a cons. 
wrong to pretend, that the art of rable time with the Phœniciam: 
wreſtling ambog the Romans was this there needs no other prog 
derived from: the Greeks, becauſe than the fleet which they equippe: 
the drapery or ſcarf, worn by the in common agaiuſt the Phoceans, 
Roman wreſtlers round their bo- What Villalpandus has ſurmiſel 
dies, feſembled that worn by the concerning the temple of Solway 
wreſtlers of Greece. Art flouriſh- that thence the Grecians borrowe; 

ed in Egypt from the earlieſt ac- © their richeſt defigns of the Corin 
count of time; the greateſt obeliſæs thian order, thongh ſupported wit 
now at Rowe are due to the Egyp- great parade of learning, and mz 
tiane, and are dated as far back as ny ſpecious ſubtilties, only lead 
the time of Seſoltris, who lived near into a maze of uncertainties ; i 
ccc years before the Trojan rearing of this ſtately building 
1 war; they were the works of that heated by a 1 t fancy, be 
f king, and the city of Thebes was rather ated the panegyriſt than thy 
| . adorned with the moſt magnificent hiſtorian, Let us follow the ſure 
; buildings, while att was yet unborn traces, of fact and uncontroverte 

In Greete, wth ” hiſtory, as we can diſcover them i 
Tbe arts, though produced later the pages of 4 writer worthy « 
4 in Greece than among the nations our attention, who after having 
j of the eaſt, nevertheleſs aroſe from judiciouſly explained the ſever 
! dbe moſt ample elements; this fim- particulars relating to the temp 
1 placity'may. ſuggeſt that the Gre- thus concludes ;._ * But though! 
| gians took nothing from others, points like this I have been upet 
g hut were truly original; they it be moſt lawful to err, yet thol 
| ſcarcely had the opportunity of are more excuſable, who keep 
| becoming plagiariſts of the Egyp- conſtant regard to the ſacred or 
i tians ;- for before the reign of ginal above all things, than tho 


in ther 
be could 
followzpj 
upon. thi 
tran, 

t. xl. an. 
eve 
emple, 
the revel 
ham, and 
let down | 
ARCIENT At 


= | 
ews rath, 
all t 


that has 
writ, to u 
Much the 


ont inning 
lier they u 


Plammaitichus, the entrance into 2 manifaſtly depart from it! to learn it 
Egypt was denied to every ſtran- follow their own fancies, or the fi could 
r, and the arts had then already bulgus accounts of the Jews ; nc who f 
| cultivated by the Grecians. 2 L have drawn the reateſt x | The Gre 
The voyages of their philoſophers of my light from, the former, lf bend tum 
and ſages were chiefly engertaken fenfible that thoſe who have be "ths, we 
to inſpec into the literature, reli- converſant with all the pompo that time 
gion, and ent of that fa- deſcriptions we have extant, 0 71 at 
ous kingdom. The conjed ures be ſurpriſed to find this of mu (2 ſeem 
of thoſe who derive the arts from come {© vaſily hort of the boall the gre 


the eaſt, ſeem better grounded, eſ- nificence of this facred bail 
ally. if they, make them. paſs ms Aran den 
Ed Phanicis into Greece, the cg 


— 4-9 


the ty 6 chat be 2 
Soap Lauta peel by judge What is or is not att 


* 


,* . + 
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in other harp of this ſtructure than 
be could have been without it. The 
ſollow jpg obſervations from others 
upon. the ſubjeR are in the ſame 
ban. The vifien of Ezckiel, 
t. xl. and ſeq.. is taken for a de- 
ſcription of a prophetic or myſtical 
remple, that never exiſted but in 
the revelation that was made to 
han, and the repreſentation he has 
{a down in his prophecy. As for 
acient authors, we have none to 
but Joſephus, and other 
ews rather ot a later date than he. 
all that we learu from them, 
that has no foundation in holy 
writ, to us is no evidence at all. 
Much they knew or pretended to 
know from tradition, but that we 
preſume is not to be depended up- 
ga, We know no monuments they 
* * thoſe we have 1 
the Hebrew tongue, properly 
ſo called, being a ore of Send lan- 
guage at the time theſe authors 
wat, it may well be doubted with- 
mt finning againſt modeſty, whe- 
ber they who had no other books 
in lea it by, than thoſe now in 
be, could underſtaud it. better than 
boſe who ſtudy it at preſent. _ 
The Grecians, during the proſ- 
Nous times of their common 
wealthy, were a nation of all others 
& that time in the world the moſt 
ngenious and the moſt cultivated. 
They ſeem to have been endowed 
mh the greateſt propenſity to the 
UG, and to have felt the 
Neural averſion to whatever ſa- 
wared of in > and barba- 
an; their country was ſtyled the 
other and nurſe of art and ſcience. 
ki this nation. which challeng 
Þ itlelf the ſy em of thaſe 


nodes of archicefture afterwards 


named 


We the Doric, the lonic, and. 


447 
minated from the places where they 
were either invented, or firſt receiy- 
ed into uſe ; during the practice of 
ſome ages, they acquired all the 
improvements the Grecian genius 
iq its greateſt vigour could beſtow z 
the imitations of ſuch examples, ir 
may be preſumed, will eyer excell 
all other inventians. 

When the Roman ſtate had at- 
tained to the higheſt pitch of its 
glory, and the moſt cultivated as 
well as the moſt powerful nations 
were ſubdged, and were confidered 
only as provinces of that mighty 
empire, the inhabitants of Italy 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves as well by 
their love and ſludy of the fine arts 
as by their ſkill in arms; in both 
of which they muſt be allowed ta 
ſtand next after the Grecians ; it is 
then firſt to Athens, and afterwards 
to Rome, that the modern world 
owes the method of culture for e · 
very reſinement; but at the ſame 
time, it is proper to abſerve, that 
the Romans, either through igno- 
rance or pride, not content with 
the orders and diſpoſitions of Athe- 
nian architecture, ventured at ſe- 
veral licentious alterations; they - 
tacked two ſpurious orders, the 
Tuſcan and the Compoſite, the laſt 
called alſo Latin and Roman, te 
the three genuine ones, which a- 
— bee to * = 
pur s in building, o whiz 

an never fail of — he the pre- 
ence whenever they are examin- 
ed by an attentive. and intelligent 
ſpectator. It is matter of grant re- 
gone to the inveſtigators of this art, 
among the waters of antigui- 
ty we little on which to fx 
ous ideas, ar form our taſte.  'The 
wrigngs of Vicravigs Pallio havy 
been trap{mitied dawn to us; this 
clafic author flouriſhec about t 
L 2 DC 
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148 | 
DCC year of Rome, in the reigns 
of Julius Cæſar, and of his ſucceſ- 
for Auguſtus; to the latter he dedi- 
dated his ten books of architecture, 
and to theſe, next to the veſtiges of 
ancient edifices, poſterity remains 
indebted for many ſucceſsful at- 
tempts to reſtore architecture in its 
original ſimplicity and beauty: not 
befides Vitruvius were wanting o- 
ther ingenious men, who in their 
writings had probably given many 
{Naftrations' and maxims of their 
art; ſeveral of their names have 
deſcended down to us, but their 
writings have periſhed ; yet what 
fort of artiſts they were, if their 


books have not remained to inform- 


us, their works in many noble edi- 
fices, ſtill remaining, give faithful 
teſtimony to their merit, and chief- 
ly in Greece and Italy, where this 
profeſſion was better preſerved, 
and maintained its reputation, that 
for the courſe of about two centu- 


ries from the days of Auguſtus, the 


manner and ſtyle of building re- 
mained unaltered, although the 
falſe taſte for internal decorations 
was prevailing even in the time of 
Vitruvius. Tacitus informs us in 
general, that there were no perſons 
of great genius after the battle of 
Actium, , <1 in the decline of the 
Roman empire, ſuch a decline and 
change ſeemed alſo to affect the 
intellects of individuals, whence 
learving and all the fine erts, which 
had floariſhed to admiration and 
for ſo long a period, fell into diſ- 
repute, and were abſorbed by the 
barbariſms which overwhelmed the 
land. Architecture ſoon ſaw itſelf 
_ miſerably transformed, every good 
mode thereof was overthrown and 
ſpoiled, every true practice cor 
tupted, its antique graces and 
majeſty ſoſt, and a manngg alto- 
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gether confuſed and irregular in, 
troduced, wherein none of its for. 
mer features were diſcernible, 

| The Goths prevailed ! 


Art laſt came the fifteenth and 
fixteenth centufies of the chriſtian 
zra, ſo glorious for the reſtoration 
of literature and of arts; then it 
was that many happy minds, ſhak- 
ing off the ruſt of ignorance, and 
freeing themſelves from the chains 
of indolency which bad fettered 
the preceding generations, recalled 
again into life all the fine arts and 
al the fineſt faculties and rules, ſo 
that it ſeemed as if the taſte of old 
Greece and Rome was revived in 


its true ſplendor and dignity : how- Will they bad tc 
ever, to keep within doe limits, it bout the 
ſufficeth to ſay, that architecture in WY rign of Ale 
Italy very ſoon appeared with the Will effure had 
expected advantages; and the writ- WW Thus a Wan 


ings, as well as the works of the (e- 
veral great maſters of that time, re- 
main the undeniable proofs of their 
abilities. | 


want of mc 


——— Having already men- 
tioned the Goths, it may * appear 
altogether 4mproper to ſay ſome- 
thing of their architeRure, The 
name of Gothic was given toall ſuch 
buildings as were not deſigned ac. 
cording to the rules of Grecian ot 
Roman architecture. There are tuo 
ſorts of Gothic, the ancient and the 
modern, (but improperly ſo called;) 
in England and the northern parti 
of Europe,, the ancient Gothic in- 
cludes the Saxon and Daniſh, 11 
which indeed we may obſerve ſome 
traces of elegance and ſtrength, It 
appears that their artiſts were net 
entirely ignorant of proportions 
thoogh they did not confine them- 
ſelves ſtrictiy to ſuch as were best- 
tiful ;.- ſolely ' attentive to render 


their works ſolid and durable, the 


J were 


* 
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vere more ſtudious to produce the 


in- marvellous by the enormous fize- 


ore WY of their fabrics, than by any regu- 

brity of ſtructure, or propriety 

ornaments... Theſe are the marks 
oncharacterize the Goths, a rough 
nd 7 ple, of huge ſtature 
lan of dreadful looks, that iſſuing 
on on from the northern parts of our 
it bemiſpdere, here neceſſity taught 


k- them-to- guard againſt the violence 


und A forms and the fury of torrents, 
in Wl increaſed by the iaundations of 
red rielied* ſaow, carried into milder 
led I climates their monſtrous taſte of 
ind WY heavy architeRure,. and only in a 
fo nal degree  correted their en- 
old Wi cnbered not ions by the fight of 
in WW Roman edifices ; but the models 
*. i they bad to contemplate were not 
it I vithout their faults, for from the 
in reign of Alexander Severus, archi- 
the re had greatly degenerated. 


rite BN Thus a want of natural genius, a 


(e« ont of models, and every thin 
” * 5 to hinder the Goth 
f * | 
acquiring any good mode..of 
lding. This is the ſummary. of | 


en. de ancient or heavy Gothic archi- 
eat tefture; ſome of the cathedrals and 
ne. ther public edifices,; not only in 
[he BN this country, but in many others 
ach Wi of the continent; ſtill remain as 
models of this fort. Modern 'Go- 
lic, as" it is called, is deduced 


0 By different quarter; it is diſ- 
the BY tiguiſhed by the lightneſs of its 
0;) Wl works, by the exceſſive boldneſs of 
1 iu elevations and of its ſeRti 
rde delicacy, profuſion, and ex- 
2 ant fancy of its ornaments : 
1 he pillars of this kind are as ſlen- 
"WT * 4 thoſe of the ancient Gothic 
5 maſſive. Such productions, ſo 


, cannot admit the heavy Goths 
ir their authors; how can be at- 
Muted to them a ſtyle of archi- 
Mure which was only introduced 


* , 


— — —— — — — ——ẽö — —— 
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in the X century of our era, ſeve- 
e deſtruction of all 


ral years after 
thoſe ar N the Goths 


of, had raiſed upon the ruins of th 


Roman empire, and at a time When 
the yory name of. Goth was en- 
\ fo 


rgotten ? From all the 


_ of this new. architecture, 
it can only be attributed to the 
Moors, or what is the ſame thing, 
to the Arabians. or Saracens, who 
have expreſſed in their architecture 
the ſame taſte as in their poeſy, 
both the one and the other FiGly 
delicate, crowded with ſuperfluous 
ornaments, and often very unnatu- 
ral. The imagination 1s highly 


worked up in- both, but it is an 


extravagant imagination; and this 
has rendered the edifices ' of the 


Arabians (we may include the o- 
ther orientals) as extraordinary as 
oe his ; if any one doubts 

- this 
thoſe wha have ſeen the 


, cas, 
and the palaces of Fez, or ſome of 


- 


the cathedrals-in Spain, built 
the Moors; one model of this 
is the church at Burgos; and even 
in this iſland, there are not want- 
ing ſeveral examples of the ſame. 


Such buildings have been volgarly 


called modern. Gothic, but their 
true appellation is Arabeſc, Sara- 
cenic, or Moreſ ee. 
This manner was introduced in- 
to Europe through Spain. Learn- 
ing flouriſhed among the Arabiany 

the time that their dominion 
was in full power; they ſtudied 


philoſophy, mathematics, phyſic, 


and poetry: the love of learning 


was at once excited. in all places 


that were not at too great a diſtance 
from Spain; theſe authors were 
read, and ſuch of the Greek au- 


thors as they had tranſlated into 


Arabic were from thence turned 
be „ into 


rtion, let us 3 ta 
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into Latin, The phyſic and philo- 
ſophy of the Arn ſpread them- 


ſeives in Europe, and with cheſe 


their architeQure ; many churches 
were built after the Sararenic 
mode, and others, with a mixture 
A heavy and light proportions ; 
the alteration that the difference of 
was little if 
£05090 In the moft 
uthern parts of Europe, and in 
Africa, the windows {before the 
ue of pla) made with narrow 
xertures, and placed very high in 
walls of the buildings, occa- 
93 ſhade and darknefs within- 
"fide, and were well contrived to 
rd_ againſt the fierceft rays of 
ſun, yet were Il ſoited to thoſe 
latitudes where that glorious lumi- 
ary theds its Feebler influences, 
3nd is rarely ſden but through 4 
watery clond. The heavy Gothic 
by Fir C. Wren, 3s * 
s Anglo-Saxenic, the lg ter as 
 Saracenic; of this 1aft the following 
unt may be added to what Nas 
| now been delivered on the 
me ſuhject. The holy war gave 
the Chrifians, who had been there, 
zn idea of the Saracens works, 
which were afterwards imitated b 

, them * 1 ah they refin 
upon it every day, as t ro- 
_ cceded in building churches, be 
4 talians (among which were. yet 
ome Greek refugees) and with 
them the French, Germans, and 
lemings, joived into a fraternity, 
Procuting papal bulls for their en- 
ent and particular privi- 
Jeges, They filed themſelves 
Fre- Men, and ranged from na- 


climate might r 


? 


ion to nation, as they found 


churches to he built, (for very ma- 
Ay in t ays were every where 


in building) 184 the piery f 


multitudes. Their government 
Was regular, and where they fixed 


\ 
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called a warden, and overlooked 
each nine. The pentlemen of the iſe of in 
heighbourhood, Ther of cha. — — 
rity or commutation of penance, Perfians | 
gave the materials and carrizpe, meftris, | 
hence were called accepted Ma. tombed t 
fone.” It is admirable with what d f 
economy and how ſoon they ereft. would 


ed ſuch cbußderable ſirufturer, WY every ei 
Bat as all modes, when once he 
old ' rational ways are deſpiſed, 
turn at laſt into unbounded fan. 
cies, the tracery of theſe architeds 


who affected towers and ſteeples, WW human f. 
though the Saracens affected cupa- the Tavri 
las, introduced too much-minang to Diana 
of the ſtone into open battlements, chance tl 
ſpindling pinnadles, and little ca- Hence arc 
wi proportion of diſtance, WW in Euri 
—— ＋ 
ſpective and duration were forgot. 
by 3 RnB wn). AE hore var 
n JEL elighted 
i 
the Candanites, Phinicians, an be privile 
- other nations. . From Obſervaini Aten Fre 
and ins Pelating to. vari bemple: U 
\ parts of ancient Hiſtory; by Jari ate, 
r thither, h 
would” think it {: and put tc 


9 poſſible, that ſo unnatural | 
cuſtum, as that of human ſacrifees 
ſhould have exiſted in the world 
bar it is certain, that it di 
not only exiſt; bat almoſt unive 
fally prevail, © I have before take! 
notice, that the Egyprians of al 


brought no victims to their tem 
les, nor ſhed any blood at the! 
: But human victims at 

the blo6d of men muſt be b. 
excepted ; 'which at one pere 
They moſt certainly 


offered to the! 
1. The Cretans had the fam 
and adhered to it 2 me 
longer time. The nations of And 
o 


ek all chat 


dengeful p 
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A the fame, © The people of Du- 
mah in particplar ſacrigced every 
year's child and buried it under- 
death ah altar, which they made 
ie of in ſtead of au idol: For they 
did not admit of images. The 
Perfians buried people alive. A- 
meftris, the wife of Xerxes, en- 
tombed twelve perfons quick under 
d for the her foul. 

|: would be endleſs to enumerate 
| city, or way province, 
Fhere theſe fad practices obtained. 
The Cyprians, the Rhodians, the 
Poceans, the Tanians, thoſe of 
Chios, Leſbos, Tenedos, all had 
human ſacrifices. The natives of 
the Tauric Cherſoneſas offered up 
to Diana every ftranger whom 
chance threw , upon their coaſt. 
Hence aroſe that juſt expoſtulation 
in Euripides, upon the inconſiſ- 
teney of the proceeding; wherein 
nuch good reaſoning is implied. 
Iphigenta wonders, as the goddeſs 
delighted in the blood of men, that 
every villain and murderer ſhould 
be privileged +6 efcape ; nay, be 
Wen from the threſhold of the 
temple: Whereas, if an honeft and 
fituous 'maf” "Ehariced | to ſtray 
flicher, he only was feized ow 
and pat to death. ' The Pelaſgi in 
a ume of ſcarcity vowed the tenth 
d be born to them, 
for a facrifice' th order to procure 
— Afriſtomenes the Meſſenian 
three hundred noble Lacede- 
nonrans, among whom was Theo- 
kompus the king of Sparta, at the 
Altar of Jupiter ar Ichome. With 
ont doubt the Lacedemonians did 
bot fail to mike ample returns: 
For they were a _ — re- 
eople, and offered the 
like victims to Mars. Their feſti- 
wal 'of che Diamaſtigotis is well 


own ; when the Spartan boys 


Purnia. 
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were whi in the fight of their 
parents with ſuch feverity- before 
the altar of Diana Orthia, that 
they often expired under the tor- 
ture, Phylarchus affirms, as ee 
quoted by Porphyry, that of ol 

every- Grecian made it a rule, 
before they marched towards an 
enemy, to ſollicit a bleſſing on 
— undertakings by human vic - 


- The Romans were accuſtomed to 
the like ſacrifices, They both de- 
voted themſelves to the infernal 
ods, and conſtrained others to 
bmit to the fame 'horrid doom, 
Hence we read in Titus Livies, 
that in the conſulate of Emilius 
Paulus and Terentius Varro, two 
Gauls, a man and a woman, and 
two in like manner of Greece, were 
duried alive at Rome in the Ox 
Market: where was a place under 
ound, walled ound to receive 
m; which had before been made 


uſe of for ſuch cruel purpoſes. - H& 
Gays, it was a facrifice not ptopi 


Roman; thatS, not on 0 
Roman inſtitution: Yet Feu bel 
= practiſed there; and that 
by public authority, Plutarch 
makes mention bf a like inftance 4 
few years before, in the conſulthip 
of Flaminius and Furius. Ther? 
is reaſon to think, that all the prin- 
cipal captives, who graced the tri. 
amphs of the' Romans, were at the 
cloſe of that eruel pagrantry put 
to death at the altar of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, Caius Marius offered 
up his own daughter for a victim 
the Dii Averrunei, to procure 
ſuccefs in a battle againſt. the 
imbri; as we are informed by 
orotheus, quoted by Clemens, 
It is likewiſe atteſted by Plutarch, 
who ſays that her name was Cal- 
| Martus was a man Of a 
L — 8 4 


| 
1 
10 
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fices being 
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ſour and bloody diſpoſition ; and 
had probably beard of ſuch facri- 
offered in the enemies 
camp, among whom they were 
very common: or he might have 
bebeld them exhibited at a diſtance: 
and therefore murdered what, was 
neareſt, and ſhould have been dear - 
eſt, to him; to counteract cheir 
fear ful ſpells, wa, outdo them in 
ir wicked machine Cicero 
making mention. of this cuſtom 
being common in Gaul, adds, that 
it prevailed among that people, 
even at the time when. he was 
ſpeaking ::From whence we may. 
led to infer, that it was then 
ifcontinued among the Romans, 


And we ate told by Pliny, that it far 


had thin, 4 and LA very long, been 
diſcouraged.. For there was a law 
enacted, 7 Lentulus and Cxaſſus 


were conſuls, fo late as the 637th. 


year of Rome, that there ſhould be 
no more human ſacrifices :. for till 
that time thoſe horrid rites had 
been celebrated in broad day with«. 
out any, maſk, or controul: which, 
had we not the beſt evidence for 
the, fat, would appear ſcarce cre- 
dible. And however diſcontinued 
they way have been for a time, we 
find, that they were again renew- 
ed 3 though. they became not ſa 


public, nor ſo ay For — pe 


very long after this, it is reported 

of Au oſtus Cæſar, when Peruſia 
ſurrendered in the time of the ſe - 
cond Triumvirate, that beſides 
multitudes executed in a military 
manner, he offered up upon the 
Ides of March three hundred cho- 
ſen perſons, both of the Equeſtrian 
and Senatorian order, at an altar 
dedicated to the manes of his uncle 
Julius. Even at Rome itſelf this 


cuftom was revived: And Porphyry 
aſſures us, that in his time a man 


* 
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was every year ſacrißced * 
ſhrine of T Jupiter Latiaris.. H 
gabalus offered the like oF cps 
the Syrian deity, which be intrody. 
AT the Romans. The ſame 

ſaid of Aurelian. 

he Gauls and the Germans 
were ſo devoted to this ſhocking 
cuſtom,.. that no buſineſs, of any 
moment was tranſadted among 
them, without. being prefaced with 
the blond of men. They set 
offered up to various gods ; but 
particularly to Heſus, Te 


and Thautates. Tuüeſt deities are 
mentioned b + Lucan, where he 
enumerates _ various nations 


4 W * * of 55 


E, 200 155 12 4 
ee Safer. altaris 


E. Taran ren non * 
ara Diane. . 


The altars of theſe x XI were "far 
removed from the common reſort 
of men? being generally 7 
in the depth of 2 
gloom wig might add to the 3 5 
e Operation, and give a reverence 
to the place and proceeding, ., The 
rſons devoted were led thither by 
the Druids, who 2 at the 
ſolemnity, and performed the cruel 
offices of the. ſacrifice. ... Tacitus 


takes. notice of the cryele of of th 


Hermundori, in-a_war with 


rin hy hd rt 


which they — one general ſacti 
fice of all 8 was taken in battle, 
Vidor diverſam aciem Marti ac Ain 
curis ſacrawverat : quo. vols, eſui, 
wiri, cundia victa cccidioni dantur, 


The poor remains of the Jene 


der Vargs * in ſome de- 
the ſame fate. Lucis vg 
. bars are, apud guas N. 
ac frimorum or dinum centuriones 7 
laberant. There were many places 
dellined for this p e all over 
Gaul and Germany; but 8 
in the mighty woods of Arduen 
ud the great Hercinian * NN a 
wild, that extended above thirty 
456 2 in jength. The places 
this e wer 
wh the utmoſt reverence; an 
ah approached az particplar ſea - 
ſos, Lucan, mentions a grove of 
this fort near Maſh ia. which ey 
the Roman ſoldiers were afrai 
.yolate thoogh & manded by 
2 t was one of thoſe ſet 
for * WAGE of the 


ES OO20C5o.0cx OR NA, - 


12 


15 as erat 1 enger violatui 
ER... 4 1 
* Obcurum cingen;  connexis aira 
my ramis, T2 
Hunc non ruricals Pans, nemo · 
| Fumgue tentes - | 
Vivan, Nymph eque jenent + ſod 
. barbarg rity 
Farba Den: fraud facris tes 
| ralibut arg, 
Omnis of 1 
l ars. 


audian acompliments Stilics, that, 
mot advantages accruin 

u the Roman e sg 1 
dad, they could now venture 
to the 1010 foreſt of Hercmia ; 
150 For the chaſe in thoſe fo 
ch dreaded woods, and otherwiſe 
Ke uſe of them, | 2 


lu ra cruori » 


£ 


Hi pore ln 


1 fa 115 ti 
art ceat ; 
uM 
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the lives of others. 


When the lot fell for the king to 


dme of a famine, when they caſt 


154 


Kelligioue truces, et 5 — | 


;  inflar 


| Barbar rici, ere A impune 


fem. 


Theſe practices prevailed. 4 

all the” people of the north, 
whatever denomination.” The la. 
ſagetz, the Scythians, the Getes. 


the Sarmatians, all the various ana- 


tions upon the Baltick, particularly, 
the Suevi and Scavdivavians, held 
it as a fixed principle, that their 
happineſs and ſecurity could not 
be obtained, but at the expence of 
Their chief 


gods were Thor, and Woden 3 


whom they thought, they could. 


never ſufficiently glut with blond. 
They had many yery, cele 


places of worſhip; ; elpeciallyi in the | 


iſland Rugen, near the mouth of 
the Oder; and in Zeeland: ſome. 
too very famous among the Sem- Sem- 
nones, and Naharyalli, But 

moſt þ SUP? Foe of „ and the. 
moſt frequented,” was at . Upſal : 


- Where there was every year a gran 


celebrity, which continued for ning 
days. Dyring this term they ſacrĩ- 
ficed animals of all ſorts : but the, 
moſt acceptable victims, and. the 
moſt nu 
vidimas aud plarof, ve commendabat 
humanus anguir,.e uſus ante leur 
arass e diro catmin devotus.: in- 
irodudd immani ia, ac rb 
Scytharum 2 gui r Deos im- 
mortales bominum ſeplere 2 Sanguine 
Placari poſſe arbitr . Of theſe. 
ſacrifices none were e Maa ſa 
auſpicious, and ſalutary, as a ſacrĩ- 
fice of the prince of che 8 


die, it was received with univerſal 
acelamations, and every expreſſion 
of joy ; as it once happened in tho 


lats, 


1eroOup were men. Ia, | 
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lots, and it fell to king Domalfer —_— dam Du. atiſina, 
to be the people's victim: and he — 2 4 
was - accordingly put to death. 1 manner, in which the yic. 
Olaus Tretelger, another prince, tim were Naophtered, was divert 
was burnt alive to Woden. They ix different places. Some of the 
did not their own children, Gauliſh nations chined them with 
Harald the fon of Gunild, the firſt firoke of an ax. TheCelte placed 
of that name, flew two of his the man, who was to be offered for 
children to obtain a ſtorm of wind, a ſacrifice, upon a block, or an dl. 
c« He did not let,” fays Verſtegan, tur, with his breaſt u wards ; and 
to factifice” two of his ſons unto with a ſword  firock kim forcibly 
* his idols, to the end he might acroſs the feritun : then rumdlit 
, obtain of them ſach a tempeſt at him to the ; Hora from his ago 
« ſea, as thould break and diſperſe nies and x. 5; 22 as web 24 
the ſhip 9 of Harald king of from the effufon of blood, they 
« Den 'Saxo Gramtnddeud formed a jod t of four « e. 
- mentions a like fact. He calls the vents. The imbri ripped 
king Haq aquin; and ſpeaks of the the bowels ; and from them 
15 put 0 death, as two very pretended to divine, In Norway 
peful wp pool pri Duos præ- beat meils brains out with an 
Pies, boffiarum ox-yoke. The ſame operation was 
A wars admatos, potiunde wite- E in R by daſhing 
fie tauſa, 2 5 matavit. m apainſt'an altar of fone. 1n 


22 king flew nine ſons, in many places they trat f xed them 
| elong Ms own life; in with arrows. 
2 wn 


After they were 
chat, what they dead, they ſuſpended them upon 
were abridped of; would in great che trees, and left them to putrefy 
bitrate, e to himſelf, Lech One of che writers, above 7 
ingances however occur not often; mentions, that in his time, ſevent 
dar che common victim were carcaſes of this off were found. 
without end. Adam Bremeuſis, à wood of the Suevi. Dithmar o 
bm. of che awful grove at Merſburgh, an auc of nearly th 
where the bort rites ſame age, ſpeaks of à place calle 
were celebrated, ſays, that there Ledur in Zeeland,” where ther 
was 9 rb gx hr tree, Tat what was were every. year ninety and nit 
re verented, if it were gifted perſons ſacrificed to the god Swan 
with fowe — of drin ty: : NN During theſe bloody fell 
And all this, becauſe they Were vals a general joy prevailed ; 1 
fained with gore, and foul with banquets ES moſt royally ſerve 
human putrefaftion,  Lacur tam Th "they carouſed ; at 
Jacer eft gentilibys, ut fingulæ arbores gave a (of to indulgence, whic 
gut ex worn wel ta immo latorum t other times was not N 
divine wideantur. The fame is 5 facr . my Bet peragth ant 
obſerved by Scheiffer in his account varii adbibiti ſunt ritus, el litation 
of this pine. Deorum ſacer ille modi: convivia clebrata magni 
lucus erat : in arboribus fingulis Dii pars - ſanguinis poftibus illita * 
A habitare eredebantur : ergo ad adftantibus propinata. They in 
earum Tt amos corpora la, veluti gined, that there was ſometh! 
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myſterious in the number nine: 
for which reaſon theſe feaſts. were 
in ſome places celebrated. every 
ginth year; in others every ninth 
month; and continued for nine 
When all was ended, they 
waſhed the image of the deity in 
1 pool ; on account, I ſuppoſe, of 
in being ſtained with blood ; and 
then diimiſſad the aſſembly. Their 
ſervants were numerous, who at- 
unded during the term of their 
guet. At the cloſe of all, — 
were ſmothered in the ſame poo 
or other wife made away with. On 
which Tacitus remarks; how great 
an awe this. circumſtance mult ne- 
efarily infuſe into thoſe who were 
not admitted to theſe myſteries : 
freamus hint terror, ſacra ignorautia, 
d fit illuu, gucd tantum peritur: 
1 bs 185 774 8 0 
Theſe accounts are handed down 
ſtom a variety of authors in diffe- 
dent ages: many of whom were 
tatives of the countries, which 
they deſcribe ; and to which they 
ſeem ſtrongly attached. They 
would not therefore have brought 
foul an i n on the 
of the world, in favour of hi 
they were each writing; nor could 
there be that concurrence of teſli- 
nony, were not the hiſtory in ge- 
We, pia ' 
The like cuſiom prevailed to a 
great degree at Mexico, and even 
inder the mild government of the 
feravians 3 and in moſt parts of 
<p inary In {pr} yl — 
up; where, in the 1 partsthey 
lacrifice ſome of the captives taken 
war to their Fetiches, in order 
o ſecure their favour. Snelgrave 
" in the king of Dahoome's 
any, after his. inroad into the 
countries of Ardra and Whidaw ; 


at hand to make an immediate 
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and fays, that he was 4 witneſs to 
the cruelty of this prince, whom he 
ſaw ſacrifice multitudes to the deity 
of has nation, * ” 

The ſacrifices, of which I have 
been treating, if we . ſome 

perſons 


inſtances, conſiſted 
doomed by the chance of war, or 
aſſigned by lot to be offered. But 
among the nations of Canaan, of 
whom I frſt ſpoke, the victims 
were peculiarly choſen. Their 
own Children, and whatever was 
neareſt and deareſt to them, were 
deemed the moſt. worthy afftring 
to their god, The Carthaginians, 
who were a colony from Tyre, 
carried with them the religion of 
their mother country, and inſtitu- 
ted the ſame worſhip in the parts 
where they ſettled. It conſiſted 
in the adotatipn of ſeveral deities, 
but particularly of . Kronus ; to 
-whom they offered human ſacri- 
ſices ; and eſpecially the bledd of 
children. Iſ the parents wete bot 


offer, the magiſtrates did mot fail to 
make choice of what was moſt 
fair. and promiſing ; that the god 
might not be defrauded of bis 
dues. Upen 2 check being re- 
ceived in Sifily, and ſome; other 
alarming circumſtances happening, 
Himilcar without any heſitation 
laid bold of a boy, and offered 
him on the ſpot to Kronus : and at 
the ſame time drowned a number 
of prieſts, to appeaſe the deity of 
the ſea, TheCarthaginians another 
time, upon a great defgat of their 
army by Agathocles, imputed their 
-miſcarriages to the anger of this 
god, whaſe ſervices had been ne- 
glected. Touched with this, and 
ſeeing the enemy at their gates, 
they ſeized at once two hundred 
children of the. prime r 
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and offered them in public for a 
factifice. Three hundred more, 
mg perſons who were ſome how 
obnoxious, yielded themſelves vo- 
Iuntarily, and were put to death 
with che others. The neglect, of 
which they accuſed - themſelves, 
conſiſted in ſacrificing children, 
"purchaſed of parents among the 
-poorer fort, who reared them for 
that purpoſe ; and not ſelectin 
the moſt E and the mo 
-' honourable, as had been the euſtom 
'of old. In ſhort, there were par- 
ticular children brought up for the 
Aar, as ſheep are fattened for the 
mambles; and they were bought, 
and butchered in the ſame manner. 
But this indiſcriminate way of 
Proceeding was thoaght to have 
given offence. It is remarkable, 
that the Egyptians looked out for 
\ the: moſt ſpecious and handſome 
-pevſon to be facrificed, The Al- 
nians pitched upon the beſt man 
-of the community, and made him 
37 for the wickedneſs of the reſt. 
| e\Carthaginians choſe what t 
- rthe moſt excellent, and at 
the ſame time the moſt dear tothem; 
Which made | the let fall heavy 
upon their children. This is taken 
votice of by Silias Italicus in his 
- fourth book: nenne i ; 
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Peſcere cæde Deos weniam, et Ha- 
Feu ri, 

Infandum dictu ] parves imponere 


* : 3 
are, 
* 4 1 * 
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Kronos, to whom theſe ſacrifices 
were exhibited,. was an oriental 
deity, the god of light and fire; 
and therefore always worſhipped 


with ſome reference to that ele- 
ment. The Carthaginians, as 1 
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have obſerved, firſt introduced hin 


into Alrica. He was the ſame ay The . 
the Orus of the Egyptiaus, and deity, 
the Alorus of the eaſtern nations, vere ma 
That the name given him origi. that ſhe 
nally by the Greeks was Koronus, daughte 
4s manifeſt from a place in Crete, came Ce 
which was ſacred to him, and is ton wit] 
mentioned by the name Coronis corruptio 
It is ſaid, that both the chief city, original 
and the adjacent country, were been renc 
thus denominated; and that theſe durw z b 
facrifices were there offered, which I wieatal | 
we know were peculiar to Kronos, tnngely 
Ey N wy, wy ZaMaguini, Kot: danged 1 
naten, pom are Kowgivs Apphivis reality the 
dr ere Aypaune, Ty Kengereg as and Aloru 
waque Ayganadeg, If this place, which Wl uch, wh 
was conſecrated to him (as is apps rich fre. 
rent by theſe offerings), was called Moloch o 

uanites, 


Koronis ; it is plain, that his name 
muſt have been rendered by the 
Greeks Koronus: and both ate 
tranſpoſition for Kon-Orus, or 
Chon-Orus, the lord Orus,“ cr 
Im. He was univerſally adored 
in Cyprus; but particularly in this 
which Forphyry ſuppoſes to 


been Salamis. T his 4s evident Creeks, ar 
from Diodorus Siculus, who men- Menicians : 
tions à city Ouranie bere. He N more {| 
makes it indeed diſlinct from Ss ny of t 
lamis 3 but places it hard by, be. WF *\0ans, 
tween that city and Carpalia; 7 this idol 
where the river. Chour (the Oue dom ani 
Our of the Phenicians, and the Ry * the 
Coufiom, Kg, of the 'Greek:) ab "<cefl 
runs at this day. Tbe Grech a » for an 
thought Kronus was the ſame a bet articula 
Neve: but it was an oriental name; e vo theſe 
and. tho; rpmadegy; wer — 
| | | L ribs 
. ˙ [LS 
en, e ene r 
. ug I pa 
* 0 2 ' a perſon þ 
Ae dee Newer, APAY Kro u the more 
1 Was. As bein 
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The Greeks, we find, called the 
deity, to whom theſe offerings 
were made, Agraulos ; and feigned 
that ſhe was a womm, and the 
daughter of Cecrops. But how 
came Cecrops to have any connec- 
ton with Cyprus? Agraulos is a 


corruption, and tranſpoſition of the 


original name, which ſhould have 
deen rendered Ut EI Aur, or LUA EI 
Aru ; but has, like many other 
oriental titles and names, been 
trangely ſophiſticated; and is here 
changed to 1 It was in 
reality the god of light; the Orus 
and Alorus, of whom I have ſaid ſo 
nuch, who was always worſhipped 
with fire, This deity was the 
Moloch of the Tyrians and Ca- 
naanites, and the Melech of the 
ek; that is, oy * 
ci the of light 
N 2 a {mbol ; 
ud at whoſe ſhrine, inſtead of viler 
iiims, they offered the blood of 


nen. 

Such was the Kronus of the 
Greeks, and the Moloch of the 
Phenicians : and nothing __ 
pear more ſhocking, than the ſa- 
ices of the Tyrians, and Car- 
tpinians, which they performed 
o this idol. In all emergencies 
of ſtate, and times of general ca- 
lmity, they devoted what was 
molt neceſſary and valuable to 
tle, for an offering to the gods, 
ad particularly to Moloch. But 
teldes theſe undetermined times 
if dloodſhed, they had particular 
ad preſcribed. ſeaſons every year, 
Vien children were choſen out of 
tie moſt yoble and reputable fa- 
Allies, as T have before mentioned: 
if a perſon had an only child, it 
" the more liable to be put to 
fath, as being eſteemed more ac- 
®able to the deity, and more 
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of to be flaughtergd 


q I 97 
efficacious of the general good 
Thoſe, who were — 
Kronus, were thrown into the 
arms of a molten idol, which ſtood 
in the midſt of a large fire, and 
was red with heat. The' arms of 
it were ſtretched” out, with the 
hands turned upwards, as it were 
to receive them; yet floping down- 
wards, ſo that they dropt from 
thence into a glowing furnace be- 
low, To other gods they wers 
otherwiſe ſlaughtered ; and, as it 
is implied, by the very hands of 
their parents. What can be more 
horrid to the imagination, than to 
ſuppoſe a father leading the deareſt 
of all his ſons to ſuch an infernal 
ſhrine? or a mother, the moſt en- 

ging and affectionate of her 
aughters, juſt riſing to maturity; 
at the altar of 

Aſhteroth or Baal? Juſtin deſcribes 
this unnatural cuſtom very pathe- 
tically. Quippe Lomi net, ut witimas 
immolabant ; et impuberes {que ta: 
hoſtium miſtricordiam provocat ) aris 
admovebant: pacem ſanguine corum 
expoſeentes, pro quorum wvita Dit ro- 
7755 maxim ſolenr. Such was their 

lind zeal, that this was continu- 
ally practiſed; and ſo much of 
natural affection ſtill left unextin- 
guiſhed, as to render the ſcene ten 
times more ſhocking,” from the 
tenderneſs which they ſeemed to 
expreſs, They 'embraced their 
children with great fondneſs ; and 
encouraged them in the gentleſt 
terms, that they might not be ap- 
paled at the fight of the helliſh 
proceſs : begging of them to ſub- 
mit with chearfulneſs to this'fearfyl 
operation, If there was any ap- 
pearance of a tear riſing, or a cry 
unawares eſcaping ; the mother 
ſmothered it Oy _ — 
there might not be any ſhow 
. back- 
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backwardneſs, or conſtraint; but 
the whole be a free · will- offering. 
Blanditiis, et ofculo comprimente va- 

tum, ne flebilis bheſtia immoletur. 
Theſe cruel endearments over, they 
Kabbed them to the heart, or o- 
therwiſe opened the fluices of life; 
and with the blood | warm, as it 
ran, beſmeared the altar, and the 
grim viſage of the idol, Theſe 
were the cuſtoms, which the I. 
raelites learned of the people of 
Canaan ; and for which they are 
upbraided by the Pſalmiſt. ** 'They 
a. not deſtroy the nations, con- 
cerning whom the Lord command- 
ed them: but were mitigled among 
the heathen, and learned their 
works. Yea, they ſacrificed their 
ſous and their daughters unto 
devils, and ſhed innocent blood, 
even the blood of their ſons and of 
their daughters, whom they ſacri- 
ficed unto the idols of Canaan : 
and the land was 
blood, Thus were they 'defiled 
with their own works, and went a 
whoring with their own inventi- 


nations, made Plutarch de- 

bate with himſelf, „whether it 
would not have been better for the 
Galatz, or far. the Scythians, to 
have had no tradition or concep- 
tion of any ſuperior beings, than 
to have formed to themſelves no- 
tions of gods, who delighted in 
the blood of men; of gods, Who 
eſteemed human victims the moſt 
acceptable and perfect ſacrifice ? 
Would it not, ſays he, have 
deen more eligible for the Cartha- 
imians to have had the atheiſt 
ritias, or Diagoras, their law- 
giver at che commencement of 
their polity, and to have been 
wvobr, that there was neither 
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pollated with 


2 nor demon, than to have 
acrifced, in the manner they ven 
wont, to the god which they 
dored? Whexein they acted, not u 
the perſon did, whom Empedocles 
deſcribes in ſome poetry, wherg 
he expoſes this unnatural cuſton, 
The ſire there with many idle voy 
offers up unwittingly his ſon for a 
ſacrifice ; but the youth was & 
changed ia feature and figure, tha 
his father did not know hin, 
Thefe people uſed, knowingly and 
wilfally, to go through this bloody 
work, and ſlaughter their own of 
(pring. Even they, who were 
childlefs, would not be excmpred 
from this curſed tribute; but pur- 
chaſed children at @ price of the 
poorer ſort, and put them to death 
with as little remorſe as one would 
kill a lamb, or 4 chicken. The 
mother, who ſacrificed her child, 
ſtood by without any ſeeming ſenſe 
of what ſhe was oy and with- 
out uttering a groan. If a ſigh dd 
by chance eſcape, the loſt all the 
honour which ſhe propoſed to 
herſelf in the offering; and the 
child was notwithſtanding Nan, 
All the time of this celebrity, 
while the children were murdering, 
there was & noiſe of clarions and 
tabors ſounding before the idol; 


- that the erics. and ſhrieks of te 


victims might not be heard. Tel 
me now, ſays Plutarch, * if 
the monſters of old, che Ty- 
phons, and the giants were . 
expel the ; "and to rule ths 
world in their fiead. ; could they 
require 8 ſtrvice more bam. 
chan theſ infernal rites and {acns 
2” | 


% 


u the n. 
foremoſt 
erer miſt; 
in thoſe « 
them aſid 
ect to t 
opini, 
what trad 
that Han 
vere the h 
W the Cl 
N in! 
2 
Ray refer 
kem to hz 


of the Chateans, and their ari- 
 ginal, From the ſame. 


Have ſhewn, that the diſtinction 

made by Africanus, Euſebius, 
and others, between Chaldean an 
Arabian kings, is void of 3 
foundation : * were the liſt, 
that t uce, wine, it 
2 the wass againſt 
them, All that can be eſteemed 
tree in the ſeries they produce, 


u the names of thoſe who are 
od foremoſt in the lift, And, how- 
oh. tor miſtaken they may have been 
"0% BY is thoſe that follow ; yet, ſetting 
pred BY them aide, we may learn, in re- 
par [pet to the Chaldeans, what was 
the opinion of theſe: writers, and 
eath BY vbat tradition had taught them; 
ould BY tu Ham, Chus, and Nimbrod 
The BY vere the heads of this nation. And 
hüt. s the Chaldeape. were the molt 
ſenſe BY utient inhabitants of the country 
* ulled by their name ; there are 
b „eber principals, to whom. we 
: "WY nay refer their original. They 
2 kem to have been the moſt early 
dan, alituted, and ſettled of any 
G4 pple upon earth: And from their 
brit), BY Kation it appears, and from every 
* diher circ ce, that Chus 
"1k; de head of their family, and 
** Nimbrod their frſt king. They 
0 Tel dem to have been the only people, 
dd not migrate at the general 
1 Uſperfion : and the center of theie 
* ponace was at Ur. not far from 
1 * de conflux of the Tigris and Eu- 
1 they rue, From henge they ex- 
A tended themſelves under the names 
"4 Culeaiyand Arabians, as far as 


beypt weſt, and eaſtward to the 
Fuuges; occupying to the ſouth all 
tte Aliatic ſea-coall, and the whole 
# the large continent of Arabia: 
ad from, thence they paſſed the 
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Erythrean gulf, and penetrated 
into Ethiopia. They were conti- 
nually incroaching upon thoſe 
that were neareſt to them ; and 
even treſpaſſed n their own 
1 In 1 time 
e u feffion o t, 
an 5 whole coaſt & Bos 
upon the Mediterranean even to 
the Atlantic ocean, as far as Fez 
and Taffilet; and are to be found 
within the tropics almoſt as low as 
the Gold . Dpon the Gambia 
is the king of Barſally, of Arabian 
extraifion, as are all the Phooley 
2 ; who wo iginal 
uage, and are of the religion 

of Mabower. One of theſe, Job 
Ben Solomon by name, was not 
many years fince in England. He 
had been unjuſtly ſeized on by a 
prince, his neighbour, and carried 
to America, where he was fold 
for a fave : but writing an affect- 
ing account of his misfortune in 
his native tongue, it raiſed the 
curioſity, as well as pity, of ſome 
perſons of conſequence in theſe 
"wt who redeemed him, and ſent 
r him over; and having ſhewn 
him fingular marks of favour, at 
his requeſt diſpatched him to his 
own country. 


\ 
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Memo - of Richard Plantagenet, f 
nanural /on of king Richard III.) 
aul died 22 Dec. 1550. (4 Edw. 
VI.) - In a letter from Dr. The- 
mas Brett, to Dr. William War» 


ren, prefodent of Tranity-hall. 
Dear Will, 

OW for the ſtory of 

'Y} Richard Plantagenet. 

Ta the year 1720, (I have forgot 

the particular day, only remem 


* 6 


it 
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it was about Michaelmas) I waited 
on the late lord Heneage, ear] of 
Winchelſea, at Eaſtwell-houſe, and 
found him fitting with the regiſter 
of the pariſh of Eaſtwell lying open 
before him. He told me, that he 
had been 1 there to ſee who 
of his own family was mentioned 
in it. But, ſays he, I have a cu- 
riofity here to ſhow you. And 
then ſbewed me, and I immediate- 
Iy tranſcribed it into my almanack, 
% Richard Plantagenet was buryed 
the 22d daye of December, a 
* ut ſupra. Ex Regiſtro de Eaftwell, 
« {ub anno, 1550. This is all the 
regiſter mentions of him; ſo that 
we cannot ſay, whether he was bu» 
ried in the church or church-yard; 
nor is there now any other memo. 
rial of him, except the tradition in 
the family, and ſome little marks 
where his houſe ſtood, The ſtory 
my lord told me was this: 
When Sir Thomas Moyle bailt 
that houſe, (Eaſtwell· place) he ob- 
ſerved his chief bricklayer, when- 
ever he left of work, retired with 
a book. Sir Thomas had curioſity 
to know what book the man read; 
but was ſome time before he could 
diſcover itz he ſtill putting the 
book up if any one came to 
him. However, at laſt, Sir Tho- 
mas ſurpriſed him, and ſnatched 
the from him; and looking 
into it, found it to be Latin. Here- 
upon, he examined him, and find- 
ing he pretty well underſtood that 
language, he enquired, how he 
came by his learning? Hereupon, 
the man told him, as he had — 
a good maſter to him, he would 
venture to truſt him with a ſecret 


de had never before revealed to any 


dne. He then informed him, That 
he was boarded with aLatin ſchool- 
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maſter, without knowing who hit 
parents were, till he was kin ot 


faxteen' years old ; Only a gentle. 


man {who took occaſion to acquaint 
him he was no relation to bim 
came once a quarter, and paid for 
his board, and took care to ſee that 
he , wanted nothing. And, one 
day, this gentleman took him, and 
carried him to a fine great houſe, 
where he paſſed through ſeveral 
ſtately rooms, in one of which he 
left him, bidding him ſtay there. 
Then a man; finely dreſt, with 
a ſtar and garter, came to him; 
aſked him ſome queſtions, talked 
kindly to him, and gave him ſome 
money. Then the fore-mentioned 
tleman returned, and conducted 
him back to his ſchool, 
Some time after, the ſame gen 
tleman came to him again, with 
a horſe and proper accoutrements, 
and told him, he muſt take a jour 
ney with him into the country. 
They 


went into Leicefterſhire, and 
came to Boſworth field; and he 
was carried t6 king Richard II 
tent, The king embraced him, 
and told him he was his ſon. But, 
child,” ſays he, *«* to-morrow | 
muſt fight for my crown, And, 
aſſure yourſelf gif I loſe that, I wil 
loſe my life eo: but I hope 9 
preſerve both. Do you ſtand in 
ſuch a place, Idirecting him to 1 


articular plac where you mi 
the battle, out of danger, And 
when I have gained the vidtor) 
come to me; 1 will then own yo 


to be mine, and take care of you. 
But, if I ſhould be ſo unfortunat 
as 40 loſe the battle, then ſhift u 
well as you can, and take care 
let nobody know that I am you 
father; for no mercy will be ſhe#- 
ed to any one fo nearly relates 


me.“ 1 
purſe of | 
lle fo 
tions.” A 
tie was 1. 
be haſted. 
ud fine c 
conceal h. 
of being 1 
might be 
honeſt lab. 
prentice t 


louſe of ON 
La field, 

nad. leave, 

alt his hou 
K 10 his deat 
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me.” Then the king gave him a he died, and find it to be about 81. 
parſe of gold, and diſmiſſed him. Por Richard III. was killed Au- 
lle followed the king's direc- guſt 23, 1485, (which ſubſtracted 
tions. And, when he ſaw the bat- from 1550, there remains 65) ta 
de was loſt, and the king killed; which add 16, (for the age of 
tehaſted. to London, ſold his horſe Richard Plantagenet at that time) 
ind fine cloaths; and the better to and it makes 81, But, though. he 
conceal himſelf from all ſuſpicion lived to that age, he could ſcarce 
of being ſon to a king, and that he enjoy his retirement in his little 


ond night ive means to live by his houſe above two or three years, or 
fe, boneſt labour, he put himſelf ap- a little more. For I find by Phil. 
ral Wlprentice to a+ bricklayer.,, But, pot, that Sir Thomas Moyle did 
be Waring a competent ſkill in the not purchaſe the eſtate of Eaſtwell, 
e. un tongue, he was unwilling to till about the year 1543, or 4. We 
ich Woe it; and having an inclination may therefore reaſonably. ſuppoſe, 
m; While to reading, and no delight in that, upon his building a new 
the converſation of thoſe he was houſe on his purchaſe, he could 
dme ebliged to work with, he generally not come to live in it till 1 546, but 
ned Wheat all the time he had to ſpare that his workmen were continued 


reading by himſelf. + to build the walls about his gar- 

Sir Thomas ſaid, *4 You are now dens, and other conveniences off 
d, and almoſt paſt your labour; from the houſe. And till he came 
| will give you the running of my to live in the houſe, he could not 


nts, chen as long as you live.“ He well have an opportunity of ob- 
our- aſnered, “ Sir, you have a nume- ſerving how Richard Plantagenet 
very. family; I have been uſed to retireg with his book. $0 that it 
and ie — give me leave to build was probably towards the latter 
4 de oaſe of one room for myſelf, in end of the year 1546, when Richard 


ch a field, and there, with your and Sir Thomas had the fore-men- 


him, ad leave, I will live and die.” tioned dialogue together. Conſe- 
Bat, e Thomas granted his requeſt; he quently, Richard could not, build 
ow [Ut his houſe, and there continu- his houſe, and have it dry enough 
Aud, e his death, _ for him to live io, till the year 
Iwill Luppoſe (tho? my lord did not 1547. So that he muſt be 77 or 
pe w. ion it) that he went to eat in 78 years of age before he had his. 
nd i 


be family, and then retixed to his writ of eaſe., * J am, 
*. My lord faid, that there was ts haut « 
d park at that time; but when Dear Brother Will, 


Ana park was made, that houſe was Ln 
gor into it, and continued ſtand- FPuoour humble ſervant, 
n ve ul his (my lord's) father pull- | 5 
1 i 


down. But,“ ſaid my Tuo. BRETTI 
une, would as ſoon have pull- Spring-Grove, 5 

donn this houſe; meaning Sept. 1, 1733. 

care W ell- place. 10 5 

| L have been computing the age 

this Richard Plantagenet when | 

Vol. X. NM 
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- that the body of ling Henry IV. 
| eva; thrown into the Thames, and 
not buried at Canterbury. Tran/- 
lated a Latin manuſcript m 
; the library of Benet college, Cam- 
bridge, M. xtv. xeviiII. 
a of Henry IV, one of his 
domeſtics came to the houſe of 
the Holy Trinity, in Hounſlow, 
and dined there. And as the by- 
anders were talking at dinner- 
time of that king's irreproachable 
morals, this man faid to a'certain 
eſquire, named Thomas Maydeſ- 
tone, then fitting at table, Whe- 
ther he was a good man or not, 
God knows ; but of this I am cer- 
tain, that when his corpſe was car- 
ried from Weſtminſter towards Can- 
rerbury, in a ſmall veſſel, in order 
to be buried there, I and two more, 
threw his-corpſe into the ſea, be- 
zween Berkengum and Graveſend. 
Aud (he added with an oath) we 
were overtaken by ſuch a ſtorm of 
winds and waves, that many of the 
nobility, who followed us in eight 
ps, were dif „ ſo as with 
difficulty to eſcape being loſt. But 
we, who were with the body, dif. 
paising of our lives, with one con- 
ſeatthrew it into the ſea; and a 
great calm enſued. The coftin in 
which it lay, covered with cloth of 
gold, we carried with great ſolem- 
pity to Canterbury, and buried it. 
The monks of Canterbury there- 


fore ſay, that the tomb [not the 


} of Henry IV. is with us. 
As Peter faid of haly David, Atts 
xi n 
As God Almighty is my witneſs 
and judge, I ſaw this man, and 
keard him ſwear to wy father, 


nk 
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The teſtimony of Clement Maydeſtone, 


HIRT days after the death = 


Thomas Maydeſtone, that all 
above was true. | 2 
CLEMENT Mavvpesrton, 
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Of muſical ſourrds ; and of the origi 
Bf the names of the days of th 
Wert. From the connexion of i| 

Roman, Saxon, and Engliſh Cn, 
„ William Clarke, M. A. 


* was diſcovered by obſerva th was i 
1 tion and experience, that then be reſt of 
was in nature only ſeven differm r; firſt | 
notes, or ſounds, or, as the poeſ , Ven 
calls them, * feptem diſcrimin er, and 
vocum ;” that every octave wien plane 
a repetition of the ſame note, oni is reaſon 
higher or lower. This truth, my med upc 
terious as it truly is, could not Meß the ha 
ſuffered to paſs (fach is the vanirgſ'#70 calls 
of human nature) without ſom nobilem 
explication; and therefore m: Wintilian 
ſoon reſolved into another myſtery" the we 
viz; that theſe feven muſical not Naa from v 
were the expreſſions of the n mu 
tones, which the ſeven planei de compoſ 
made in the different ſpheres ¶ yr imita 
revolutions: Pythagoras int t muſici 
duced this new principle into tl 
old Greek phitofophy. Marre tun. | 
bius thinks he was the author 
it; but Quintihan does not ſcrop 
to affirm, that it was taken fro 
the tradition of more antient tin 
However this was, it was 25 
vailing opinion among the old ph 
loſophers, eſpecially the Pythag 
reans. Among them, a man wo 
have been thought to have had! 
muſic in his foul, who had d 
puted this fundamental princip 
acrobius ſpeaks of it, as fit 
almoft to demonſtration, © Ex 
inexpugnabili ratione collect 
eſt, muſicos ſonos de ſphacrare. f Thus 
eoeleſtĩum converſione procouen : planet 
„Sunday, M. 
® we pla 


The ancient planetary ſyſtem was 
an unſettled thing: It differed 
often; as the dark conjeQures of 
their philoſophers furniſhed a va- 
nety of opinions without fixing 
pon one. But it appears from 
great authorities, that one of the 
noſt popular and prevailing opi- 
tions was that which was after- 
wards called the Ptolemaic. The 
earth was in the centre, and then 
be reſt of the planets in this or- 
der; firſt the Moon, then Mer- 
cry, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Ju- 
nter, and Saturn. As there were 
ken planets, the lyre had for 
this reaſon ſeven 1 It was 

ned upon this plan to ex- 
preſs the harmony of the heavens. 
Varro calls the planetary ſyſtem 
mobilem divam lyram:“ Aud 
Gintilian takes it for granted, 
lat the world was the great ori- 
dual from which the lyre was ta- 
% mundum ipſum ejus ra- 
ane compoſitum eſſe, quam poſtea 
lyra imitata.“ One of the an- 
ent muſicians ſays, that Mer- 


Saturn, Jupiter, Mars. 
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cury, the inventor of the old ſeven, 
ſtringed lyre, fitted it up and 
tu it in imitation of thoſe 
ſpheres; which the planets moved 
in. 

Let us now come to Dion 
Caſſius : What he ſays upon the 
ſubject amounts ta this: That 
calling the days of the week by 
the names of the ſeven planets 
was a cuſtom taken from the 
Egyptians; and, though not of 
very ancient date, was then be- 
come familiar among the Romans, 
and received among all nations: 
That this diſtribution of the days 
was owing to the mufic of the an- 
cients; One of their moſt cele- 
brated tunes was the Diatefſaron ; 
and ſtriking the firings of the 
lyre, as that tune directed, would 
—_ the days of the week to 
eac 2 juſt in that order, in 
which they are now ranged. There 
13 no _—_ this well, with. 
out giving a ſcheme of it. The 
planets in the order of the eld 
Ptolemaic ſyſtem Rood thus : 


Mercury. Luna, 


Venus. 


| 


Wirday, Thurſday. Tueſday, Sunday. Friday. Wedneſday. Monday. 
The planets diſtributed by the Diateſſaron thus: 


6 4 2 
Thurſday, Friday, Satui day. 
M 2 In 
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In playing this tune upon the uſual practice in that age. Reck. 


lyre, Dion indeed ſays, that you oning the month, and conſequently 
ſtruck the outermoſt ſtring, or Sa- the year, by weeks was very an- 
turn firſt ; then every fourth ſtring cient, Philo and Joſephus aſſure 
inclufive in their order. But it us, that this diſtribution of time ] 
appears by the old muſicians, that was univerſally received among 
there were ſeveral ways of begin- all nations, 
ning this tune, and that you might The practice of aſſigning each 
ſet off from different ſtrings. In day of the week to a particular 
reckoning the days of the week, deity was, as Herodotus informs 
they plainly began with the fourth: us, an invention of the Egyp- 
ad it is aliowed by the judges of tians : From thence it came by 
muſic that ſtriking the fri ſtring flow advances into Italy and Rome, 
laſt would make the compoſition Moſt of the Egyptian cuſtoms had 
more harmonious. been long held in great contempt 
Dian's obſervation about the an- by the Romans; but after Veſpa. 
tiquity of this cuſtomſeems to be as ſian had aſſumed the purple, aud HE 
well grounded. He ſays, that the eſtabliſhed himſelf in the empire, ſions, 
ancient Greeks knew nothing of it, they began to be more faſhionable is of life, 
It is certain, that the univerſal re- at court. This invention, when-Wient to: 
ception of it among the Greeks ever it' was received there, came d o intole 
and Romans could not be long from thence to our anceſtors the not ſurp! 
before his time. Ovid would Saxons ; and is ove inſtance, -t it with 
ſcarce have loſt an opportunity of mong many others, of their greaifuy be dro 
embelliſhing his Faſti with the diſpoſition to imitate the Romanrinto riots, 
ſtory of ſome of theſe hebdoma. cuſtoms. diſorders. 
dary deities, if this had been the ecannot by 
| ler, that th 
ment an 
inerous in 
1 8 th 
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de the min 
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Nang hts on the Cauſes and Con- 
ſequences of the preſent high Price 
of Proviſcons, 


Privatus illis cenſus erat brevis 


of Commune magnum. 

ſpa f 

aud HE high price of provi- 
pire, ſions, and all the neceſſa- 
able es of life, is an evil ſo incon- 


enient to all conditions of men, 
d ſo intolerable to ſome, that it 
| not ſurpriſing that all ſhould 
er it with much diſcontent, and 
my be drove by it into deſpair, 
into riots, rapine, and all kinds 
Gorders. The latter, indeed, 
cannot but expect, if we con- 
ler, that the enemies of all go- 
mment and . ſubordination, ſo 
unerous in this country, will not 
to avail themſelves of this fa- 
arable opportunity, to ſpread 
urerſal diſſatisfaction, and in- 
he the minds of the people to 
tk redreſs by ſuch infamous and 
ſugerous methods. This they 
Keavour, too ſucceſsfully, to 
ect, by daily repreſenting in the 
lic papers, that this calamity 
& from the artifices of mo- 
polizers, regraters, foreſtallers, 
engroſlers, encouraged, or at 
It connived at, by miniſters de- 
u of oppreſſing the people, 
' parliaments unattentive to 
complaints. It is hard to 
letter the ignorance of theſe 
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writers, or their malevolence, is 
ſuperior ; or, whether the abfur- 
dity of their principles, or the 
miſchief of them, is the greateſt : 
But one may venture to affirm, 


that our people, notwithſtanding 


the preſent ſcarcity, are ſtill bet. 
ter fed than taught. This un- 
doubtedly makes it neceſſary, at 
this time, that the true cauſes of 
this evil ſhould be explained to 
them; which, if it leſſens not 
their wants, may in ſome meaſure 
abate their ill-founded indigna- 
tion. | 
To this end I ſhall endeavour 
to ſhew, as conciſely as poſſible, 
that the preſent high price of pro- 
viſions ariſes principally from 
two ſources ; the increaſe of our 
national debts, and che increaſe of 
our riches; that is, from the po- 
verty of the public, and the wealth 
of private individuals, From what 
cauſes theſe have been increaſed, 
and what have been the effects of 
that increaſe, ſhall be the ſubject 
of the few following pages. 

It will ſurely be unneceſſary to 
inquire into the cauſes of the late 
immenſe increaſe of our national 
debt; whoever remembers the ma- 
ny millions annually borrowed, 
funded, and expended, durin 
the laſt war, can be under no Wit 
ficulty to account for its increaſe, 
To pay intereſt for theſe new funds, 
new taxes were every year 1m- 


M 3 poſed 
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aid on eyery comfort, and almoſt 
every neceſſary of life, by former 
taxes, occaſioned by former wars, 
before ſufficiently loaded. Theſe 
muſt unavoidably Increaſe the 
prices of them, and that in a 
much greater proportion than 1s 
uſually” underſtood ; for a duty 
laid on any commodity does not 
only add the value of that duty to 
the price of that commodity, but 
the dealer in it muſt advance the 
price double or treble times that 
ſum for he muſt not only repay 
Þimſelf the original tax, but muſt 
have compenſation for his loſſes 
in trade by bad debts, and loſs of 
_ by his increaſed capital. 

eſides this, every new tax does 
not only affect the price of the 
5 on which it is laid, but 
that of all others, whether taxed 
pr not, and with which, at firſt 
ſight, it ſeems to have no manner 
of connection. Thus, for in- 
Kance, a tax on candles muſt 
raiſe the price of a coat, or a pair 
of breeches ; becauſe, out of theſe, 
All the taxes on the candles of the 
wool-comber, weaver, and the 
tailor, muſt be paid: A duty up- 
pn ale muſt raiſe the price of ſhoes ; 
becauſe from them all the taxes 
upon zie drank by the tanner, 
Jeather-dreffer, and fhoemaker, 
which is not a little, muſt be re- 
2 No tax is immediately 
aid upon corn, but the price of it 
muſt neceſſarily be advanced; be- 
cauſt, out of that, all the innu- 
merable taxes paid by the farmer 
pn windows, ſoap, candles, malt, 
Hops, leather, ſalt, ' and a thou- 
ſand others, muſt be repaid: ſo 
that corn is as effectually taxed, 
us if a duty by the buſhel had been 
primarily laid npon it ; for taxes, 
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ſed, and additional burthens like the various ſtreams which form 


a general inundation, by what. jables, 
ever channels they ſeparately find cloaths, 
admiſſion, unite at laſt, and over. oe ave 
whelm the whole, The man, i Tai.” 
therefore, who fold ſand upon an oft ray p 
aſs, and raiſed the price of it du. — 
ring the late war, though abuſed * h 
for an impoſition, moſt certainly 40 * 
acted upon right reaſons; for, 8 
though there were no new taxes l 
then impoſed. either on ſand or 1 * 
aſſes, yet he found by experience, - * 
that, from the taxes laid on almoſt * ; 
all other things, he could neithe 2 0 
maintain himſelf, his wife, or hi rer 1 
aſs, as cheap as formerly; he u. Cui | 
therefore under a neceſſity of ad x — 
yancing the price of his ſand, ov 12 * * 
of which alone all the taxes whic 0 — 8 
he paid muſt be refunded. Thy, ory 
I think, it is evident beyond i tt 
doubt, that the increaſe of taxe 2 1 
muſt increaſe the price of be g 
thing ; whether taxed or not; an — ge 1 
that this is one principal cauſe 1c. — 
the preſent extraordinary advant 1 
of proviſions, and all the nece f u e- 
ſaries of life. | the ur ar 
The other great ſaurce, fol... - 
whence this calamity ariſes, is ce * "hop | 
tainly our vaſt increaſe of rich eu of * 
the cauſes and conſequences I bokers * 
which, I will now briefly confide bled the. an 
That our riches are in fact am — * 
ingly increaſed within a few) lowin a ir | 
no one, who is in the lealt | En 
quainted with this country, © chequer me 
entertain a doubt: whoever Wt, circ ' 
caſt his eyes on our public wo. 0 > 
our roads, our bridges, our p geld and yh 
ments, and our hoſpitals, the BW inounts 10 
digious extenfion of our capt. * 30 * 
and in ſome proportion that n face th, 
every confiderable town in G Commerce 
Britain; whoever will look "Wy ee 
the poſſeſſions and expences 11 new cha Y 
dividpals, their boufes, le n Aae 
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tables, equipages, parks, gardens, 
. cloaths, - plate, and jewels, will 
0 ind every where round him ſuffi 
be cient manks to teſtify to the truth 
„oe this propoſition. This great in- 
creaſe of private opulence is un- 
doubtedly owing to the very ſame 
cauſe which increaſed our national 
debt; that is, to the enormous 
expences and unparalleled ſueceſs 
of the late war; and indeed very 
much ariſes from that very debt 
idfelf, Every million funded is in 
Rt a new creation of ſo much 
wealth - to individuals, both of 
principal and intereſt ; for the 
principal being eaſily transferable, 
operates exactly as ſo much cath ; 
and the intereſt, by enabling ſo 
many to confume the commodities 
on which taxes are laid for the 
payment of it, in a great meaſure 
produces annually an income to 
diſcharge itſelf. Of all the enor- 
mous ſums then expended, little 
beides the ſubſidies granted to 
German princes, was loſt to the in- 
lividuals of this country, though 
the whole was irrecoverably alie- 
dated from the public; all the reſt 
annually returning into the pock- 
ets of the merchants, contractors, 
drokers, and ſtock-jobbers, ena- 
bled them to lend it again to the 
public pn a new-mortgage the fol- 
loving year. Every emiſſion of 
paper-credic by bank-notes, ex- 
chequer and navy bills, fo long as 
ey circulate, anſwers all the 


C won Purpoſes of ſo much additional 
ur pan gold and filver, as their value 
be mounts to: If we add to theſe 
cp de immenſe riches daily flowing 
5 that A in fince that period from our 
in 61 commerce, extended over eve- 
ook i quarter of the globe, from 


the new channels of trade opened 
ith America, and the amazing 
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ſums imported from the Eaſt In- 
dies, it will not ſure be difficult 
to account for the opulence of the 
preſent times, which has enabled 
men to increafe their expences, and 
carry luxury to a pitch unknown 
to all former ages. 
The effects of this vaſt and ſud- 
den increaſe of riches are no leſs 
evident than their cauſe : the firſt, 
and moſt obvious effect of the in 
creaſe. of money, is the decreaſe 
of its value, 'like that of all other 
commodities ; for money bein 
but a commodity, its. value mul 
be relative, that is, dependant on 
the quantity of itſelf, and the 
quantity. of the things to be pur- 
chaſed with it. In every country 
where there is great plenty of pro- 
viſions, and but little money, there 
proviſions muſt be cheap, that is, 
a great deal of them wilt be ex- 
changed for a little money: on 
the contrary, where there are but 
little proviſions in proportion to 
the number of conſumers, and a 
great plenty of money, or what 
aſſes — there they will 
inevitably be dear; that is, a great 
deal af money muſt be given to 
purchaſe them. Theſe effects muſt 
eternally follow / their cauſes in all 
ages and in all countries ; and that 
they have done ſo, the hiſtory of 
all countries in all ages ſufficiently - 
informs us. The value of money 
at the time of the Norman con- 
queſt was near twenty times greater 
than at preſent ; and it has been 
gradually decreaſing from that pe- 
riod, in proportion as our riehes 
have inereaſed: it has decreaſed 
not leſs than one third during the 
preſent century; and I believe one 
half at leaſt of that third ſince the 
commencement of the laſt war, 
which I doubt not, could it be 
M 4 exactly 
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exactly computed, would be found 
to be in due proportion to the in- 
creaſe of its quantity, either in 
real or fictitious caſh ; and that the 
price of proviſions is advanced in 
the ſame proportion, during the 
ſame period. | 
_ The increaſe of money does not 
only operate on the price of pro- 
viſions by the diminution of its 
own value, but by enabling more 
people to. purchaſe, and conſe- 
quently to conſume them ; which 
muſt unavoidably likewiſe increaſe 


their ſcarcity, and that mult ſtill 


add more to their price. Twenty 
rich families will conſume ten 
times as much meat, bread, butter, 
ſoap, and candles, as twenty poor 
families conſiſting of the ſame 
number; and the prices of all theſe 
muſt certainly riſe in proportion to 
the demand. This effect of the 
increaſe of wealth in many coun- 
tries of Europe, is very viſible at 
this day, and in none more than in 
the northern parts of this iſland, 
who haying of late acquired riches 
by the introduction of trade, ma- 
nuſactures, and tillage, can now 
well afford to eat roaſt beef, and 
therefore conſume much of thoſe 
cattle, with which they were for- 
merly glad to ſupply us; and will 


not part with the reſt, but at prices 


greatly advanced. 'The conſump- 
tion of every thing is alſo amaz- 
ingly increaſed from the increaſe 
of wealth in our metropolis, and 
indeed in every corner of this 
kingdom ; and the manner of liv- 
ing, throughout all ranks and con- 
ditions of men, 1s no leſs amaz- 
ingly altered: the merchant who 
formerly thought himſelf fortu- 
nate, if in a courſe of thirty or 
forty years, by a large trade and 
rig economy, he amaſſed toge · 
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ther as many thouſand pound, 
now acquires in a quarter of that 
time double that ſum, or breaks 
for a greater, and vies all the while 
with the firſt of our nobility, in 
his houſes, table, furniture, and 
equipage : the ſhopkeeper, who 
uſed to be well contented with one 
diſh of meat, one fire, and one 
maid, has now two or three times 
as many of each; his wife has her 
tea, her card-parties, and her 
dreſſing- room; and his prentice 
has climbed from the kitchen-fire 
to the front-boxes at the play. 
houſe. The loweſt manufatturer 
and meaneſt mechanic will touch 
nothing but the very beſt pieces 
of meat, and the finelt white 
bread ; and, if he cannot obtain 
double the wages for being idle, to 
what he formerly received for 
working hard, he thinks he has a 
right to ſeek for a redreſs of his 
grievances, by riot and rebellion, 
Since then the value of our money 
is decreaſed by its quantity, our 
conſumption increaſed by univerſal 
luxury, and the ſupplies, which 
we uſed to receive from poorer 
countries, now alſo grown nel, 
greatly diminiſhed; the preſent 
exorbitant price of all the necel 
ſaries of life can be no wonder. 
From what has been here of- 
fered, I think this may be readily 
accounted for, without having 
recourſe to foreſtallers, regraters, 
engroſſers, monopolizers, higglen, 
badgers, boanties, oſt chaiſes, 
turnpike-roads, enlarging of farms 
and the extenſion of the mette- 
lis, with all that ridiculous cats 
— of cauſes, which have bee 
aſſigned by effay-writers to this 
evil, and frequently adopted bf 
the abſardity of their readers 
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„ have aceidentally, collaterally, or 
u locally contributed to augment 
5 the price of. proviſions, I cannot 
le determine, nor do I think it of 
in noch importance to inquire ; be- 
id WH cauſe I am ſatisfied, whatever 


ho WH nay have been their effects, they 
ne could have had none at all, had 
ne Wl they not been aſſiſted by the firſt 
nes Wl and great cauſe, the increaſe of 
her Wl riches; for no artifices of traders 
her WHY can make their commodities dear 
ice WH in poor country; that is, fell 
fire WM things for a great deal of money, 


ay- Wl where there is little to be found. 
t ſeems therefore to no purpoſe, 
to ſearch out for cauſes of the 
preſent high price of proviſions, 
from facts, whoſe operations are 
uncertain, and reaſons at-beſt but 
ſpeculative, when it is ſufficiently 


for WW zccounted for from theſe two great 
as a Wi principles, the increaſe of taxes, 
bis Wand the increaſe of riches, princi- 
lion. ples as abſolutely indiſputable, and 
pney n demonſtrable as any mathe- 
our WI natical problem. | 
erſal | ſhall now make ſome curſory 
bick Whoſervations and ſhort concluſions 
Yorer en the principles here advanced, 
rich, Which, allowing theſe to be true, 
eſent Wan admit of no doubt. Firſt then, 
ecel- Wilthough the price of proviſions is 


er, | preſent very high, they cannot 


e of. e propriety be faid to be dear, 
adily Nothing is properly dear, except 
aving eme commodity, which either from 
aten, al or fctitious ſcarcity, bears a 
glen, ugker price than other things in 
aiſes, ite ſame country at the ſame time. 
arms WP" the reign of Henry II. the value 
net · t money was about fifteen times 
can; ter than in the preſent age: a 
beer then was ſold for a penny, 
ü dach cannot now be bought un- 
d DVI fifteen pence; but fowls are 
aden t for that reaſon dearer now, 

theſe Wan they were at that time; be- 
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cauſe one penny was then earned 
with as much labour, and when 
earned would fetch as much of 
every thing at market, as fifteen 
will in theſe days : was the value 
of money now as preat, and the 
price of other things as ſmall, as in 
theſe times, and proviſions bore 
the ſame price as at preſent, they 
would then be dear indeed, and the 
pamphleteers would have good rea- 
fon to impute their dearneſs to the 
frauds of engroſſers and monopoliz- 
ers ; but as the price of every thing 
beſides, of houſes, furniture, cloaths, 
horſes, coaches, fees, perquiſites, 
and votes, are all equally advanced; 
nay, as every pamphlet, which uſed 
to be ſold for one ſhilling, has now 
inſcribed on its title-page, price 
eighteen pence, their own works 
are a confutation of their argu. 
ments; for nonſenſe is a commo- 
dity in which there are too many 
dealers ever to ſuffer it to be mo. 
nopolized or engroſſed. It is cer- 
tainly therefore improper to ſay, 
that proviſions are dear, but we 
ſhould rather affirm, what is the 
real fat, that money is cheap; 
and if the complainants would uſe 
this expreſſion inſtead of the other, 
and at the fame time conſider, that 
this ariſes from the ſucceſs'of our 
arms, and the extenſion of our 
trade, I am perſuaded, that if they 
were not leſs diſtreſſed, they would 
certainly be leſs diffatisfied, and 
would, perhaps, by degrees, com- 

prehend, that, in a country en- 

gaged in expenſive wars and ſuc- 
ceſsful commerce, there muſt be 

heavy taxes and great riches ; and 

that where there are taxes and 

riches, there the prices of provi- 

fions, ,and all other things, muſt 

be high, in ſpite of all the efforts 

of miniſters or parliaments, who 

1 ought 
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ought by no meays to be blamed, 
for not effectiag impoſſibilities, 
and counteracting the nature of 


things. 

Secondly, this cheapneſs of mo- 
ney in its conſequences affects dif- 
ferent conditions of men in a very 
different manner: toſome ĩt operates 
exactly in the ſame manner as real 


dearneſs and ſcarcity, at the ſame 


time that to athers it gives conſi- 
derable advantages. All thoſe who 
ſubſiſt on ſettled. ſtipends muſt in- 
evitably be ruined by it : mer- 
chants, and treders of all kinds, 
are greatly benefited ; but the la- 
bourer and the land-owner are 
moſt prievoully opprefied. Thoſe 
who ſubſiſt on ſettled ſtipends muſt 
be ruined; becauſe, if their in- 
comes cannot be advanced in pro- 
portion to the decreaſe of the value 
of money, and the conſequent in- 
creaſe of the prices of every thing, 
the ſame nominal ſym which would 
afford aſſtuence in one age, will not 
prevent ftarving in another; of 
which we have numerous examples 
in our ſchools, colleges, alms- 
houſes, and other charitable foun- 
dations. | Merchants and traders 
are conſtantly” gainers, by it; be- 
cauſe they can always raiſe the 
prices af whatever they deal in, 
faſter than the value of money de- 
creaſes : but the labourer, having 
nothing to ſubſiſt on but his daily 
work, muft ever be behind - hand 
in advancing the price af his la- 
bour; becauſe he is not able to 


wait till it acquires its due pre- 


tion of value, and there fore by 
it ke muſt ſuſter extremely. The 


land- owner likewiſe cannot raiſe big 


rents in any proportion to the fall 
of the value af money; becauſe the 
charges of cultivation. the family- 


expences of the occupiers, and the 
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maintenance of an increaſing poor, 
all burthens inſeparable from bis 
land, myſt all riſe in proportion t9 
that fall; and theſe muſt perye. 
tually retard his progreſs. The 
ice of labour and of land mug 
y degrees advance, as money de. 
creaſes in value ; but, as theſe are 
the laſt that will feel its effects, the 
labourer muſt, in the mean time, 
be miſerably pinched, and -the 
land-owner dreadfully impoveriſh- 
ed by it. This is not ſpeculation, 
but a fact which is too well verifed 
by experience at this time, through 
every part of this kingdom, where 
the labourer, with his utmoſt in. 
duſtry, cannot now procure a belly. 
full for himſelf and his family; 


and, notwithſtanding all the late 


improvements in agriculture, the 
very ſame eſtates in land which 
formerly maintaiged a large family 
in ſplendor and hoſpitality, can 
now ſcarce repair and pay window- 
tax for a ſpacious manſion-houſe, 
and ſupply the owner of it with 
the neceflarieg of life. When ! 
hear a merchant, contractor, or 
broker, calling out for war, - 

uing for new loans and new taxes, 
— 5 not, becauſe I know that 
they are enriched by them, and | 
know alſo that they have ſagacity 
enough to know it too: but when 
I hear a landed gentleman talk the 
ſame language, when I fee hin 
eager for war, which muſt involve 
him in new diſtreſſes, encouraging 
loans, whoſe iqtereſt he muſt pay, 
pleading for taxes, which mult le 
an eternal martgage upon his ef 
tate, exulting in acquiſitions of 
territories and commerce, . 
maſt daily increaſe his expences 
and diminiſh his income, and nh 
umpbing in viAories which wok 
undo him, I own. 1 am farbe 
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Laſtly, from the foregoing pre- 


miſes one conſequence evidently 
appears, which feems to have e- 


ſeaped the ſagacity of our wiſeſt 

ich is, that a na- 
tion may, nay muſt inevitably be 
ruived, who every year increaſes 
her debts, notwithſtanding her ac- 
quiſitions by conqueſt or commerce 
bring in double or treble the ſums 
which ſhe is obliged to borrow ; 
and this by -a chain of cauſes and 
conſequences, which the efforts of 
zo human power or wiſdom are 
able to diſunite. New debts re- 
quire new taxes; and new taxes 
maſt increaſe the price of provi- 
fions : new acquiſitions of wealth, 
by decreafing the value of money, 
ill aggravate this evil, and render 
them ſtill dearer ; this dearneſs of 
proviſions muſt augment the price 
of labour; this muſt advance the 
price of all manufaQures; and this 
muſt deſtroy trade; the deſtruction 
of trade muſt ſtarve the poor, ex- 
pel the manufactures, and intro- 
duce univerſal bankruptcy, riot, 
and confuſion. Artificers of all 
kinds will, by degrees, migrate 
into cheaper countries: the num- 
der of clergy, whoſe education 
muſt prow 'more expenſive, and 
incomes leſs valuable, will be in- 
ſufficient for parochial duty: the 
pay of navies and armies muſt be 
. or they will no longer 
defend a country which cannot 
maintain them ; but rather them- 
{elves become her internal and moſt 
dangerous enemies. 


From what has been here ſaid, I 
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bot at the fame time rejoice to 
ind, that, in this enlightened age, 
there is ignorance ſtill left amongſt 
us, ſufficient to produce ſo diſinte- 
refted a patriot. / 


171 
think it plainly appears, that the 


preſent exorbitant price of provi- 
fions, and all the neceſſaries of life, 
chiefly ariſes from the increaſe of 
our taxes, and of our riches; that 
is, from er poverty and pri- 
vate opulence, the fatal diſeaſe 
which has put a period to all the 
greateſt and moſt flouriſhing em- 
pires of the world: their deſtruc- 
tive effects have been ſufficiently 
known in all ages; but the reme- 
dy ſucceſsfully to be applied to 
them, is yet a ſecret. No acqui- 
fition of foreign wealth can be ef- 
feftual for this purpoſe ; was our 
whole national debt to be at once 
paid off, by the introduction of all 
the treaſures of the Eaſt, it would 
but accelerate our deſtruction; for 
fuch a vaſt and ſudden influx of 
riches would ſo inhance our ex- 
pences, and decreaſe the value of 
money, that we ſhould at once be 
overwhelmed with luxury and want. 
The moſt conciſe method of cure 
would be to take ſuperabundant 
wealth from individuale, and with 
it diſcharge the debts of the public; 
but here juſtice, liberty, and law, 
would obſtruct our progreſs with 
inſurmountable difficulties, Who- 
ever therefore would attempt this 
ſalutary, but arduous undertaking, 
muſt not begin by extirpating en- 
22 and regraters, nor by de- 

roying rats and ſparrows, thoſe 
great foreſtallers of the public 
markets ; but by gradually paying 
off that debt, not only by cecono- 
my, but by the moſt avaritious 
parſimony, and as far as ** by 
narrowing thoſe channels, through 
which riches have flowed in ſuch 
torrents into the pockets of private 
men: He mult be deaf to all mer- 
cantile application for opening new 
I- 
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mlets 6f commerce at the public 
expence : he muſt boldly reſiſt all 
propoſitions for ſettling new colo- 
nies upon parliamentary eſtimates; 
and - moſt carefully avoid enterin 
into new wars: in ſhort, he mull 
obſtinately refuſe to add one hun- 
ered thouſand pounds to the na- 
tional debt, though by that means 
millions could be introduced thro? 
the hands of individuals. How 
far theſe meaſures are practicable, 
or conſiſtent with the honour, dig- 
nity, or even advantage of this 
country in other reſpects, I cannot 
determine; but this I will venture 
to affirm, that by no others this 
calamity, ſo loudly and fo juſtly at 
this time complained of, can ever 
be redreſſed. | 
By what has been here thrown 
out, I would by no means be un- 
derftood to mean to diſcourage the 
legiſlature from inquiring into a- 
buſes, of which I doubt not but 
there are many, and applying to 
them the moſt efficacious and ſpee- 
dy remedies ; much leſs to diſap- 
e the ſalutary meaſures they 
Lone already taken to redreſs this 
evil, the wiſeſt, and perhaps the 
only ones which are practicable for 
that end. I propoſe only to leſſen 
the unreaſonable expectations ma- 
ny have formed of their ſucceſs, 
and the indignation conſequent 
from their diſappointment ; and 
to ſtem a little thoſe torrents of 
abſurdities, with which one is o- 
verwhelmed 1n all companies, both 
male and female; Every politi- 
ei an at a coffee-houſe has a noſtrum 
for this diſeaſe, which he pro- 
nounces infallible ; and abuſes ad- 
miniſtration for not immediately 
adopting it. Projectors every day 
hold forth ſchemes unintelligible 
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and impracticable; for not exe. 
cuting which, government is ar. 
raigned ; the 1gnorant ſupport 
them, the factious make uſe of 
them, and oppoſitions, knowing 
what it is to be hungry, pathetical. 
ly bewail the miſeries of the poor, 

he dowager at the quadrille-table 
inveighs loudly again& the cruelty 
of parliament, for diſregarding the 
voice of the people, and ſuffering 
proviſions to continue at ſo exor- 
bitant a price; calls a king ; and 
if ſhe happens to be beaſted, grows 
more outrageous againſt the mini. 
ry ; while the filent old general, 
her unfortunate partner, in three 
fentences recommends military ex. 
ecution on all butchers, bakers, 
poulterers, and fiſbmongers, as the 
moſt equitable and molt effectual 
remedy. Were theſe impertinences 
productive of no miſchief, they 
would be only ridiculous, and un- 
worthy of a ſerious confutation ; 
but as 


He nuge ſeria ducunt 


as they tend to deceive, to diſap- 
point, and to exaſperate the minds 
of the vulgar, and to leave thoſe of 
their betters diſcontented, and diſ- 
fatisfied with government; what- 
ever ſhall explain the true and 
fundamental cauſes of this calami- 
ty to the people, and give ſome 
check to the nonſenſe, which is 
every where wrote, talked, and 
propagated on this ſubject, 15 an 
attempt which may render great 
and important ſervice both to the 
ſocial and the political world. 
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fn efſay upon theatrical imitation ; 


Plato, by F. F. Rouſſeau. (Tran- 
fated from a Vol. of Rouſſeau's 
works newly publifped.,) 


H E more I reflect upon the 
eſtabliſhment of our imagi- 
nary republic, the more ſtrongly 
itappears. to me, that we have pre- 
ſcribed for it laws that are uſeful 
and appropriated to the nature of 
man, I find, in particular, that it 
was neceſſary to give, as we have 
done, ſome LES to the licences 
of poets, and to forbid their uſing 
any part of their art that relates to 
imitation, We will now, if you 
pleaſe, reſume this ſubje& ; and in 
al the belief that you will not inform 
zeainſt me to thoſe dangerous ene- 


vo mies, I will acknow lege, that I 
rg look upon all dramatic writers, as 
"oy the corrupters of the people. For 


whoever letting themſelves be a- 
muſed by their images, are inca- 
pable of receiving them in their 
real point of light, or of giving 
theſe fables ſuch correction as they 
ap- require. Whatever reſpect I en- 
** tertain for Homer, their model and 
„of it maſter, I do not think I owe 
more to him than I do to truth; 
and in order to begin by ſecuring 
it to me, I ſhall endeavour to trace 
vhat is imitation, 

To imitatela thing, an idea muſt 
be formed, This idea is abſtract, 
abſolute, ſole, and independent of 
ide number of copies of this thing 


an 
He which may exiſt in nature. This 
the Wea is always antecedent to its ex- 
Kution : ſo the architect who 
builds a palace, hath the idea of a 
palace before he ſets about build- 
lug it. He does not conſtru the 
Ja odel he follows, and this model 


Ws previouſly in his mind. 
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Confined by his art to this fingle - 
extrafted from the dialogues of ſubject, this artiſt is only capable 


of making this, or other palaces 
ſimilar: but there are ſome that 
are much more univerſal, who pro- 
duce all that can be executed by 
any workman whatever in the 
world ; all that is produced by na- 
ture, all that can be rendered viſi- 
ble in heaven, upon earth, in hell, 
even the 
comprehend that theſe marvellous 
artiſts are painters, and indeed, the 
moſt ignorant of men can do the 
ſame with a looking-glaſs. You 
will tell- me that the painter does 
not make theſe things but only 
their images : the workman does 
no more who really fabricates them, 
as he copies a model that exiſts be- 
fore him. 
I there ſee three palaces very diſ- 
tin, Firſt, the original model, or 
idea, that exiſted in the mind of 
the architect, in nature, or at leaſt 
in it's author, with all the poſſible 
ideas of which it is the ſpring. 
Secondly, the palace of the archi- 
tet, which is the image of this 
model; and at length the palace 
of the painter, which is the im 
of that of the architect. Thus God, 
the architect, and the painter are 
the authors of theſe three palaces, 
The firſt palace is the original idea, 
exiſting by itſelf; the ſecond is the 
image of this; the third is the 
image of the image, or what we 
properly call imitation, Hence it 
follows, that imitation, does not, 
as 1t is imagined, hold the ſecond 
rank, but the third in the order of 
beings ; and that no image bein 
exact and perfect, imitation is 5 
ways at a ſtill more diſtant degree 
from truth, than it is believed. 
The architect may conſtruct ſe- 
veral palaces upon the ſame model; 
the 
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the painter draw ſeveral pictures endeavour to give an exact and trut 
from the ſame palace: but as to the repreſentation of the object, but the 
type, or original model, it is ſingu · appearance. He paints it as it ſeems 
lar, for if there were two which re- tobe, and not as it really is; he paint 
ſembled each other, they would be it in one ſingle point of view; and 
no longer original; they would have this point of view being the choice 
an original model common to both, of his own will, be renders, ac. 
and that alone would be the real cording as he pleaſes, the ſame 
type. All what I have ſaid here object agreeable, or deformed, to 
of painting is applicable to chea - the eyes of the ſpectator. Where. 
trical imitation; but before we de. fore it does not depend upon them 
ſcend to this, let us examine alittle to judge of the thang imitated, in 
cloſer the imitations of the painter. jitſelf : but they are compelled to 

He does not only confine his judge of it upon certain appear. 
imitations in his pictures to the ances, and as it pleaſes the imita, 
images of things, chat is, the ſen- tor ; they often judge by mere 
fible productions of nature, and the habit, and there ate arbiters even 
works of art; but he does not even in imitation *. | 


Experience evinces that the fineſt harmony does not flatter an ear that is 
not prepoſſeſſed in its favour ; that nothing but cuſtom renders concord agree- 
able, and makes us diſtinguiſh it from the moſt diſſonant intervals. As to the 
| Gimplicity of the connection, upon which it has been endeavoured to lay the ba- 
fs of the pleaſure of harmony, I have ſet forth in the Encyclopediz, under the 
word Conformance, that this principle is not to be maintained, and I rhink it is 
eaſy to prove all our harmony is a barbardus, gothic invention, which has, only 
the extent of time, become an imitative art. A ſtudious magiſtrate, who at 

his Jeiſure hours, ipſtead of going: ts hear muſic, amuſes himſelt to fathom ity 
ſyſtems, has diſcovered that the «militude of a filth is only as two to three by 
approximation, and that this ſanilitude is firifly incommenſurable. No one 2 
leaſt can deny its being ſo upon our harpſichords, by virtue of the modification; 
which does not prevent thele fifths, -thus modified, to __ agreeable to us, 
Now, in ſuch a caſe, where is the ſimplicity of the connection which ſhould ren. 
der them fifths? We are not yet certain whether our ſyſtem of muſic is not 
founded upon mere conventions ; neither do we know, whether or not, the 
principles are entirely arbitrary; or & hether another ſyſtem ſubſtituted in it's 
place, would not by cuſtom equally pleaſe us. This queſtion is diſculled in ano. 
ther place. By a pretty natural analogy, theſe reflections might excite other 
upon the fubject of painting, as the ſtyle of a pictute, the agreament of colour 
certain parts of the deſign, which are more arbitrary than is generally believed, 
and where imitation itſelf muſt ſubmit te the rules of convention. Why dur 
not painters attempt ſome new imitations, which have nothing againſt them but 

© their novelty, and which, on the other hand, ſeem to ſpring from the art? fot 
example, it is only a play for them to make a plain furfate appear in relief; bos 
comes it then chat none amongſt them have endeavoured to gwe the pane 
of a plain ſarface to a relief? If they make u flat ceiling a vaulted, wi 
do not they make a vaulted one appear flat? (hades, they will fay, change . 

- pearances, at various points of view, which is not the-caſe with plain ſurfaces, 
et us remove this difficulty, and deſire a painter to paint and colour a * in 
ſuch a manner as to appear flat, even, and of the ſame colour, without any b 
in only one light, and a ſingle point of view. "Theſe obſervations would * 

perhaps, be unworthy the conſideration of the enlightened virtuoſo, who 

reaſoned ſo well upon the art, | The 
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The art of repreſenting objects 
b very different from that of mak- 
ing them known. The firſt pleaſes 
wmthout inſtruQting ; the latter in- 
firufts without pleaſing. The artiſt 
who draws a plan and takes exact 
dimenſions, does nothing that is 


as very agreeable to the hight ; where- 
me WY fore his work is ſought for only 
0 Wl by artiſts : bat he Who traces a 
5 perſpecti vo, flatters the multitude 
em i ind the ignorant, , becauſe he 
= teaches them nothing, and offers 
i them only the appearance of what 
zur i they knew before. Add to this, 
u WY that menſuration ſapplyiag us with 
nere fuccefive dimenſions, gradually 
78 teaches us the truth of things ; 
whereas appearance preſents us 
we” with all at once, and with the 
— opinion of a greater extent of 


» the underſtanding, the ſenſes are flat- 
e ba- Wi tered by the ſeduction of ſelf- 
er the WH love. | 
The repreſentations of the pain- 
ter, deſtitute of all reality, do not 
produce this appearance, but by 
the aſſiſtance of ſome trifling ſhades, 
and ſome ſlight reſemblance, which 


5 te impoſes for the thing itfelf. If 
to us. Wi there were any mixture of truth in 
d ten- his imitations, he ſhould be ac- 
is not Wh quainted with the object that he 
t, the i initates ; he ſhould be a raturaliſt, 
in u 2 vorkman, a phyfician, before he 
_ vere a painter, But, on the con- 
our, buy, the extent of his art is 
Biere Punded only in his ignorance, and 
de de only reaſon he paints, is, be- 
em but i cauſe he has no occaſion for any 
Ma knowledge. When he offers us a 


neditating hiloſopher, an aſtro- 
earance domer tuäyl. the planets, a ge- 

ometrician drawing ſections; a 
larner at work ; does he thereby 

ces. 3 

— know how to work, to calculate, 
, deſigns e meditate, to obſerve. the pla- 
21d not, ets ? not in the leajt ; he only 
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knows how to paint. Incapable 
of giving a reaſon for any of the 
things that are in his picture, he 
doubly impoſes upon us by his 
imitations, as well in offering us a 
vague and fictitious appearance, 
the fault of which, neither he nor 
we can diſtinguiſh, as by ufing 
falſe meaſures to produce this ap- 

arance; that is to ſay, by chang- 
ing all the real dimenſtons ac- 
cording to the laws of perſpective; 
fo that if the ſenfes of the ſpectator 
are not deceived, but view the 
picture as it really is, he will be 
impoſed upon, as tothe appearance 
of things repreſented, or elſe will 
find them all fictitious. The il- 
luſion will nevertheleſs be ſuch, 
that fools and children will be im- 
poſed upon, and fancy they ſee 
objects which the painter himſelf 
is unacquainted with, and work- 
my whoſe art he knows nothing 
Let us from this example ſuſpe& 
thoſe people who are ſo univerſal, 
who are proficients in every art, 
adeprs in every ſcience, who know 
every thing, , reafon upon every 
thing, and ſeem to unite in them · 
felves alone the talents of all man- 
kind. If any one ſhould tell us 
he is acquainted with ſach a won- 
derful man, affare him, without 
heſitation, that he is the dupe to 
the impoſitions 'of a quack, and 
that all the knowledge of this 
reat philoſapher, hath no other 
oundation than the ignorance of 
his admirers, who cannot diftinguſh 
error from truth, nor 1mitation from 
the thing imitated, 

This leads as to an examination 
of tragic writers; and Homer, 
their chief, For ſeveral aver, that 
a tragic poet ſhould know every 
thing; that he ſhould have — 

e 
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ed the depths of virtue and vice, 


policy and morality, laws both 


divine and human, and that he 
Mould have a knowledge of every 
thing that he introduces, or elſe he 
will never produce any thing that 
is good. Let us then enquire whe- 
ther thoſe who raiſe poetry to this 

int of ſublimity, are not them; 

7 impoſed upon by the 1mita- 
tive poets *; whether their admira- 
tion for theſe immortal works. do 
not prevent their ſeeing how diſtant 
they. are from truth, and being 
Jſenfible that they are colours with- 
out conſiſtency, mere phantoms 
and ſhadows, and that to delineate 
ſuch images, nothing is leſs neceſ- 
ſary than the knowledge of truth; 
or if there be indeed any real utility 
in all this, or if the poets in effe 
know that multiplicity of ng, of 
which the vulgar fancy they ſpeak 
ſo well. 

Tell me, my friends, if any 
one had this choice, to poſſeſs his 
miſtreſs's picture or the original, 
which do you think he would 
prefer? if an artiſt could equally 

roduce the thing imitated, or its 

ikeneſs, would he chuſe the latter, 
in objects of any price; and would 
he content himſelf with the picture 
of a houſe, when he could actually 
conſtruct himſelf a real one ? if 
then the tragic poet was really 
acquainted with. thoſe things he 
pretends to paint, if he had the 

nalities he deſcribes, if he knew 
bimſelf how to do what he makes 
the dramatis perſonz perform, 
would he not exerciſe their talents ? 
would he not practiſe their virtues? 
would he not ſooner eret monu- 


ft was the common opinion of the antients, that all the tragi 
only the copyiſts, and the imitators of Homer. Some one ſaid o 
of Puripides-: theſe are the fragments of Homer's repaſt, which are cat 

” - o , . . * we 
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ments to his own glory than theirz? 


and would he not rather chuſe ty Wl ve {ce | 
perform himſelf worthy ations, tem: 1 
than to confine himſelf to the praife I take fo | 


your im 
third rar 
Kath, le 
model w 
vorks;; 
legillator 
you ſo bo 
and all 
good act 
polleſſed | 
precepts | 
curgus g: 
rondis to 
to Crete, 
odject the 


of others? certainly his merit in 
this caſe wovld be quite different; 
there is no reaſon 'to be aſſigned 
why having the power to do the 
moſt, he ſhould do the leaſt, But 
what muſt we think of him who 
wauld teach us, what he could not 
himſelf learn? and who would 
laugh to ſee a group of idiots 
go to admire all the ſprings of 
beer, and the human heart 
rought into play by a rattle twen- 
ty years of age, to whom the moſt 
ſenſeleſs of the audience would not 
truſt wrth the leaſt part of their 


buſineſs ? gorernmet 

Let us lay aſide what relates to Md of a 
talents and arts. When Homer {Whales of 
talks ſo well of the knowledge of Aian Ana 
Machaon, do not call him to ac- Wp'*cepts ar 
count for his own about the ſams Whine dutie 
matters. Let us not defire to know N philoſc 
the patients he has cured,” tie {Wiiituted \ 
pupils he has trained to phyſic, Ne been 
his maſterpieces of engraving and K of Zc 
chaſing, the workmen he has form- {Mſ'jthagoras 
ed, or the monuments of his in- WIfr2us to h 
duſtry. Let us ſuffer him to teach Neu, Home 
us all this, without knowing whe- ¶ Uu have ex 
ther he is himſelf inſtructed in it. WP it be true 
But when he entertains us with en and ren 
wars, government, laws, ſciences, te tue that 
which require the greateſt length Nm imitat 
of ſtudy, and which are the molt Words ; let 
immediately connected with the WF'ince your 
happineſs of man, dare we inter- r you ha 

rupt him a moment thus to interro- Me which 
ate him? oh divine Homer! we nes you h 
admire your leſſons; and ſhall not Wit you he 
heſitate to follow them, as ſoon mes it that 
towds of fr, 

ic writers wer 8 Vor. X. 

f the traged* 

N Plato does 
N2've matte 


ve ſee how you yourſelf practiſed 
dem: if you be really what you 
take ſo much pains to appear; if 
your imitations do not hold the 
inird rank; but the Tecond after 
uud, let us ſee in yourſelf the 


on nodel which you depi& in your 
put orks; ſhew us the captain, the 


ho BY egiator, the lage, whole portraits 
you lo boldly diſplay to us. Greece 
ad all the world celebrate the 


* zood actions of E men who 
ef Wpoſeſſed thoſe ſublime arts, whoſe 
ent Wl precepts coſt you ſo little. Ly- 
en. argus gave laws to Sparta, Cha- 
not {W-cndis to Sicily and Italy, Minos 
| not I Crete, Solon to us. Is the 
heir check the duties of life, the wiſe 
gorernment of the houſe, the con- 
es to ad of a citizen in every ſtation. 
mer Thales of Miletta, and the Scy- 
re of tian Anacharſis furniſhed at once 
” ac. Necepts and examples. Are theſe 
ame ame duties to be taught to others, 
or ad philoſophers and ſages to be 
--the Whuſtituted who practiſe what they 
be, have been taught ? this was the 
and Wk of Zoroaſter to the Magii, 
bm. Pithagoras to his diſciples, Ly- 
is in- egus to his fellow- citizens. But 
teach eu, Homer, if it be true, that 
whe eu have excelled in ſo many parts; 
in it, it be true that you can 1aftruR 
with ven and render them better; if it 
nces, e true that you unite knowledge 
ength um imitation, and learning to 
- moſt Words ; let us ſee thoſe works that 
\ the erince your abilities, the ſtates 
inter- WT you have inſtituted, the vir- 
\terro- W's which do you honour, the 
reales you have gained, the riches 
all not Wat you have acquired. How 
don mes it that you have not ſecured 
ads of friends, that you have 
rs were vor." K. oy . 
| ct 
2 
"wt 
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not been beloved and honoured by 
all the world ? how could it happen 
that you attracted none but the 
ſingle Cleophilus ? and even here 
you only nouriſhed ingratitude. 
What! a Protagoras of Abdera, a 
Prodicee of Chio, without iffuing 
from a private ſimple life, to con- 
vene their cotemporaries around 
them, to perſuade them to learn 
from them alone the art of govern» 
ing their country, their families, and 
themſelves; and yet ſuch wonderful 
men as a Heſiod, and à Homer, 
who knew every thing, who could 
teach every thing to men of their 
time, to be ſo neglected by them 
as to wander and beg throughout 
the univerſe, chanting their verſes 
from city to city like vile ballad- 
fingers ! In thoſe barbarous ages, 
when the preſſure of ignorance 
began to be felt, when the want 
and avidity of knowledge concur- 
red to render. every man a little 
more enlightened .than others, 
uſeful and reſpectable; if theſe 
had been as learned as they ap- 
peared to be, if they had poſſeſſed 
all the 2 which they io 
Face y. blazoned, they would 
have paſſed for prodigies ; they 
would have been ſought for by 
every one ; all would have eagerly 
puſhed forward to have ſeen Sh | 
to poſſeis, to keep them and diſplay 
their hoſpitality towards them; and 
thoſe who could. not have fixed 
their reſidence with them, would 
rather have followed them all over 
the earth, than to have loſt ſo ſcarce 
an opportunity to be inſtructed, and 
become ſuch heroes as thoſe they 
admired®, 1-409 

Let 


4 Plato does not ſay that a man who is ſtudious of kis intereſt and verſed in 
rate matters, cannot, by the ſale of poetry or other means, _ great 
; . | » TJortune, 
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Let us then agree that all poets; 
to begin by Homer, do not 9 
ſent us in their pictures the model 


of virtuous talents, and the quali- 


ties of the ſoul, hor the other 
objects of the underſtanding and 
ſenſes which they have fot in 
themſelves, but the images of all 
theſe objects drawn from foftigh 
vbrefts, and that they de not 
approach nearer to truth in this, 
when they offer us the features of 
a heto or a captain, than a painter 
who, depitting a geemetrieian or 
does not confider 
the art, which he is entirely unac- 
quainted with, but only the colours 
and fignre, Thas are names and 
words iltuſive to thoſe, who, fen- 
Able bf rhyme and harmony, let 
them ſelves be tharmed by the en- 
chanting art of poetry, and yield- 
ing to ſeduction by the attraftion 
of pteafore, inſomuch that they 
take the images of s that ate 
unknown, both by them and their 
authors, for the vbje&s themſelves, 
and fearful of being diſubuſed of 
an etror which flatters them, either 
by impoling upon their ignorance, 
vor by rhole agreeable fehfations 
with which this error is accompa- 
nied. | 

I n effect, diveſt the moſt brilliant 
of theſe pictures of the charms of 
verſe and the foreign ornaments 
which embelliſh them; ſtrip them 
of the colouring of poetry and 


_ Ryle, and leave nothing but the 


desgu, and with gifficulty you will 
remember it, or if it can be recol- 
leRed, it will no longer pleaſe, 


reſembling thoſe children rather 


fortune. But there is agreat difference between enriching oneſelf and betomit 
illuſtrious by the trade of a poet, and the n e 122 
the talents which the poet pretends to teach, It is true, that we mißt. 
| ſe of irteus; but he acquitted himſelf with diſtinct 
and was rather donſidered as an 0tatof than a poet. 


ance to Plato the examp 


which drew 


pony than handſome, who emlzl. 

with nothing but the flower 

of youth, loſe with it all thei 

races, without having loſt any g 
ir features, 

Not only the imitator or author 
of tepteſentation is unacquainted 
with any thing but the appearancy 
of the thing imitated; but a 
knowledge of this thing does 6 
belong even to him who made | 
I ſte in this picture thoſe ho 
eftor's car; thek 
hotſes have harneſſes, bits aj 
reins ; the filverſmith, the black 
ſmith, the ſadler produced the 
different things, the painter hs te 
preſented them; but, neither thy 
worktnan who is acquainted wit 
them, nor the painter who del 
neates them, knows what thy 
mould be; it is the equerry or thei 
leader who determines their fort 
by their uſe ; it is he alone th 
can judge whether they are got 
br bad, and is able to correct the 
faults, Thus, in every poſſible it 
ſtrument, there are three pradtic 
objects to be conſidered, name. 
the uſe, the conſtruction, and th 
imitation. Theſe two latter aft 
evidently depend upon the firſ 
and there is nothing imitable 
nature, to which the fame diſtine 
tions are not a * 
If the utility, „ 
beauty of an inflrument, an animil 
or an action, relate to the uſe thi 
may be derived from it; if 
belong only to him who ſets t! 
motion to give its model, and if 
judge if this model be faithful 
executed; the imitator is 0 f. 


f and being illuſtron 
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fon being capable of pronbune- 
pon 2 of the 
ings that he imitates that this 
kcifion does not even belong to 
in who made them. The imi- 
or follows the workman who 
wh he copies, the . workmdhanh 
lows the artiſt who knew how to 
ly the object which he alone can 
preciete as well as its imitation. 
bis confirits, that the pictures of 
ets and painters hold only the 
kd rank afcet the firſt model, or 


b. . * 
But the , poet who has no 
her judges than an ignorant 
wie whom be endeavours 
pleaſe, how will he not disfi- 
the objets he repreſents to 

thr them ? He will imitute that 
* s fine to the multi- 
, without beiag ſolicitou⸗ 
er it is fo in rrality. If ne 
wes valout, will ke have aft 
Mes for his jadge ? If he 
its attifice, will be have an U- 
to reprehend him? Quite 
— and Ulyſ- 
mil de his perſanages: Ther- 
nd Dolon his tors. © 
fo this you will object, that 
philefopher as kdarſelf equally 
ut of many of thoſe arts 
— extends bis ideas ” 
u the poet doth his images. 1 
*r but the ph i 
matted to be 20q uarnted with 
be is only in ſearch of it: 
mmnes, he diſcuſſes, be ex- 
ou views; he even iuſtructs 
liſt he deceives 'himfelf ; he 
— doubes ns doubts, 
we un oonjeftures, 

Hum nothing but what he 
. The philoſppher who 
u, ſubmits bis reasons to our 
n; the poet, or imitater, 


179 
arrogates to himſelf the province 
of a judge. In offering us his i- 
mages, he affirms that they are 
conformable to truth; he is; there- 
fore obliged to be acquainted 
with it, if his art have any reali- 
ty; in depictiag every thing, he 
lays claim to a khowledge of 
every thing, The poet is the 
painter We diſplays the image 3 
the philoſopher” is the architect 
who traws the plan: the one dart 
not even approach the object th 
delifieate it, the other nicaſures it 
before he chalks It gut. 

But, that we thay hot be de- 
ceived by anflogicad errors, let 
us endeavour more diſtinctly 
to difoover with what paft, 
what faculty of our foul poetical 
imitations have any affinity; and 
let us ioufly conſider whence 
atiſes ilafion of thoſe of the 
paiater. The ſame bodies ſeen at 
various diſtances do not #ppear of 
the ſame fize, nor their figures 
equally ſenſible, nor their colours 
glowing with the ſame vivacity. 
When ſeen it water they change 
their appearance { that which was 
ſtraight appears to be broken; the 
object ſeems to flow as with the 
wave; all the conformity of 
parts is altered whet! ſect through 
2 ſpherical or hal] glaſs ; with 
the aſſiſtance of light and ſhade, 4 
plain ſurface is sicher rendered 


_ eanver or concave at the will of 


the painter; His prock penetrates. 
4s deep as the chiſſel of the ſrulp- 
tor; and. in thoſe reliefs Which 
he knows how to delineate upon 
canvaſs, the touch, deceived by 
the fight, leaves us doubtful by 
which we are to determine. All 
theſe errors are, doubtleſs, in 
1 2 judgments of the 
Tt is the weakneſs of rhe 

N 2 | hu- 
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human underſtanding, ever urged 
to judge without knowledge, 
that lays us open to all thoſe ma- 
.gical deceptions, whereby optics 
and mechanics abuſe our ſenſes. 
We conclude folely by appear- 
ance, from what we know, upon 
what we do not know; and our 
erroneous concluſions are the 
ſource of infinite illuſions. 


What means are there to obvi- 


ate theſe errors? diſquiſition and 
analyſis, ſuſpenſion of judgment, 
the art of  menfuration, weighing, 
calculating, are the aids furniſhed 
to man to verify the reports of the 
ſenſes, that he may not judge of 
what 1s great or little, ſpherical 
or cubical, rare or compact, dif- 
tant or near, by what appears ſo 
to be, but by what numbers, 
meaſure, and-weight, aſcertain to 
be ſuch. Compariſon, judgment, 
the affinity 'diſcovered by theſe 
various operations, inconteſtably 
belong to the reaſoning faculty, 
and this judgment is often contra- 
dictory, with what the appearance 
of things would induce us to con- 
clude. | We have already ſeen that 
the ſame faculty of the ſoul can- 
not adduce contrary concluſions 
from the ſame things, eonſidered 
in the ſame light. Hence it fol- 
lows that it is not the moſt noble 
of our faculties, namely reaſon, 
but a different and inferior faculty, 
which - judges _—_— to ap- 
pearance, and yields to the charm 
of imitation. ' This is what I 
meant before to expreſs, by ſay- 
ing that painting, and in general 
the imitative arts, exerted their 
influence very diſtant from truth, 
and by uniting with a part of 
our ſoul, deſtitute of prudence and 
reaſon, and incapable of itſelf, of 
Having any knowledge of realities 
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and truth. Fhus the art of ini 
tation, vile in its nature, an 
from the faculty of the ſoul upo 
which it actuates, muſt neceſlari] 
likewife be fo by its production. 
at leaſt with regard to the mate 
rial ſenſe, which makes us judy 
of a painter's pictures. Let 
now conſider the ſame art d 
realy applied by the imitations 
the poet to the internal ſenſe, th 
is, underſtanding. 

The fcene repreſents men af 
ing voluntarily or by force, 
ſteeming their actions good « 
bad, according to the advantag 
or evil they expect to derive fro 
them, and who are variouſly a 
ſected through them, with pain 
pleaſure. ow, for the reaſo 
which have been already afligne 
it is impoſſible» that the man th 
repreſented: ſhould ever be co 
ſiſtent with himſelf; and as 
appearance and reality of ſen 
ble objects excite in him contra 
opinions, in the ſame manner 
eſtimates variouſly the object 
his actions, as they are diſtant 
near, , conformable or oppoſite 
his paſſions; and his judgme! 
equally mutable as them, inc 
ſantly renders his defires, his 
fon, his will, and all the pow 
of his ſoul, in a ſtate of con 
dictio. 

The ſcene then repreſents 
us all men, and even thoſes 
are given to us as models, od 
wiſe affected than they ought 
be, to ſupport themſelves in 2% 
of moderation that is agreeabie 
them. Let a wiſe and courage 
man loſe his fon, this friend, 
miſtreſs, in a word, the 0 
the deafeſt to his heart; e 
not fee him give way to exce 


and extravagant grief; andV 
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aan frailty will not allow him to 
farmount entirely his affliction, he 
pill at leaſt aſſwage it by perſe- 
rerance; a juſt ſhame will make 
hm conceal part of his affliction ; 


ard being compelled to appear in 
the world, he would bluſh to do 
nd ſay in the preſence of man- 
bud many things which he ſays 


ad does alone. Unable to be in 
hmſelf what he defires, he en- 
favours at leaſt to appear to o- 
thers what he ought to be. The 
auſes of his trouble and agitati- 
n are grief and paſſion ; what 


curb and centain him, are reaſon. 


and law; and in theſe oppoſite 
emotions, his will ever declares 
for the latter; | | 
In effect, reaſon requires us to 
port adverſity patiently, that 
in weight ſhould not be aggra- 
nted by uſeleſs complaints; that 
man things ſhould not be e- 
kmated beyond their value; 
at we ſhould not by fears ex- 
uſt thoſe powers, which ſhould 
ten it; and, in a word, that 
| ſhould ſometimes conſider it is 
npoſible for a man to foreſee the 
Rure, and to be ſufficiently ac- 
wanted with himſelf, to know 
ether what happens to him is a 
pod or an evil. 
ln this manner will a judicious 
prudent man behave, when he 
Ah a prey to ill fortune. He will 
den endeavour to turn his croſſes 
account, as a cunning gameſter 
cavours to benefit by a bad 
nd that is dealt to him; and 
ont lamenting like a fallen 
ud who weeps upon the ſtone 
fell againſt, he will know how 
apply a ſalutary lancet to his 
nd, and by bleeding cure it. 
de mult ſay therefore that con- 
1 and perſeverance in diſ- 
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grace, are the works of reaſon; 
and that mourning, tears, deſpair, 
and groans, belong to a part of 
the foul oppoſite to the other ; 
that this part is more dedilitated, 
daſtardly, and greatly inferior in 
dignity to the other, 

- Now it is from this ſenſible 
weak part that the affecting ard 
variegated imitations, which we 
ſee upon the ſtage, are derived. 
The reſolute, prudent, and con- 
ſiſtent man is not ſo eaſily imita- 
ted; and if he were, the imita- 
tion being leſs variegated, it 
would not be fo agreeable to the 


vulgar: they would be but lite 


intereſted at an image, which did 
not reſemble their own, wherein 
they could diſcover neither their 
manners nor paſſions: the human 
heart being never ſtruck with ob- 
jets that are entirely foreign to it. 
Wherefore the judicious poet, and 
the painter who has diſcovered the 
art of ſucceeding, by endeayour- 
ing to pleaſe the people and the 
vulgar part of mankind, takes 
care not to offer them the ſublime 
image of a heart, which 1s en- 
tirely maſter of itſelf, which liſtens 
only to the voice of wiſdom ; but 
he charms the ſpectators by cha- 
raters that are ever inconſiſtent, 
who will and will not, who make 
the theatre eccho with cries and 
groans, who compel us to pity 
them, even when they do their 
daty, and think. that virtue is a 
ſhocking thing, as it renders its 
votaries ſo miſerable. By theſe. 
means, eaſy and variegated imita- 
tions enable the poet to move and 
flatter till more the ſpectators. 
This cuſtom of rendering thoſe 
perſons, - whom we are made to 
love, ſubmit to their paſſions, al- 
ters and changes in ſuch a man- 
N 3 ner 
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ner our jadgment upon laudable and the lawful chiefs to the rgþ4ly, 


things, that we habituate ourſelves 
to honour a weakneſs of ſoul with 
the name of ſenſibility, and treat 
thoſe as obdurate men deyoid of 
ſentiment in whom rigid duty con- 
ſtantly ſurmounts natural affecti- 
ons. On the contrary, we treat 
thoſe as amiable characters, who 
are lively affected at every thing, 
and are the perpetyal playthwg of 
events: thoſe who weep like wo- 
men for the loſs of what was dear 
to them; thoſe who, through an 
7ordinate friendſhip, are unjuſt 
to ſerve their friends ; thoſe who 


are erent of any other rule but 
the blind diſpoſition of their heart; 
thoſe who are always praiſing the 
ſex wha conquer them, and whom 
they imitate ; thoſe who poſſeſ no 
other, virtues than their paſſions, 
nor any other merit than their 
weakneſs. Thus equanimity, 
ſtrength, © conſtancy, the love of 
Juftice, the empire of reaſon, in- 
ſenfibly become deteſtable qua- 
lities, vices which ,are decried ; 
men make themſelves honoured, 


for what renders them worthy of 


contempt; and this ſubverſion of 
ſaund judgment is the inevitable 
conſequence of thoſe leſſons which 
are received at the theatre. 

It is therefore with reaſan that 
we blame the imitations of the 
poet, and place them in the ſame 
rank as thoſe of the painter, as 
well on account of their being e- 
qually diſtant from truth, as he- 
cauſe they both equally flatter the 
ſenkble part of the ſoul, and, ne- 
gleRing the rational, pervert the 
order of gur faculties, and make 
us keep the beſt in ſubordination 
to the worſt. He who, ing re- 
public, ſhoyld endeavour to make 


good ſubwit io che wicked, 
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wauld be an enemy to his coun. 
try and a traitor to the ſtate ; ya 
the imitative pot introduces dil. 
ſenſions and death into the re. 
public of the ſoul, by raiſing and 
noyfiſhing the vileſt faculties at 
the expence of the nobleſt; by 
exerting and exhauſting his pow. 
ers upon thoſe things the lead 
worthy of engaging them, by con- 
founding in yague fimilitudes the 
beautiful truth with the trappings 
of falſehood which pleaſes the 
multitude, and apparent grandeur 
with that which is real. Who can 
imagine themſelves poſſeſſed of 
ſufficient virtue to withſtand the 
poet's ſkill, which is exerted ei- 
ther to corrupt or diſcourage 
them? When Homer or ſome tra- 
gic author diſplays to us a hers 
oyerwhelmed with affliction, weep- 
ing, lamenting, beating his 
breaſt ; an Achilles, for inſtance; 
the ſon of a gaddefs; at ons time 
ſtretched upan the earth, and 
heaping the byrning ſand upon hiy 
head; at another, wandering like 
a madman upon the ſhore, and 
blending his dreadful outcriet 
with the roaring of the waves; 
or a Priam, venerable for his dig 
nity, for his great age, and his 
illuftrious progeny, rolling in the 
mire, clotting his white hain 
with dirt, the air echoing with 
his imprecatians execrating like 
gods and men; which among © 
can remain unmeved, or not fee} 
a ſecret pleaſure in the defcript- 
on ; Is not the ſentiment repie- 
ſented as it were kindled withil 
us} And dg we not ferioully aps 
pland the author's art, and cun- 

der him as 4 great poet, for tl 
exproſſion he gives to his pifturs, 
ang thy 48e, he comma 


cates to u 
domeſtic 

ut, we p 
ng it w 
ſhedding 
courage v 
lalves as 

hould t} 
timous a 
groan lik 
fected us 
not theſe 
whoſe ex 
yet bluſh 
intereſt o 
from Whi 
with ſo m 
misfortun: 
culty of t 
ole and er 
fink bene: 
no longer 
moans ; : 
tenderneſs 
ign to 

tence of cl 
far from | 
ous mar 
he grief, 
our applat 


tomeſtic real calamity happens to 
u, we pride ourſelves upon bear- 
1c WM ng it with moderation, without 
ſhedding tears: we conſider the 
courage which we extort from our- 


þ hould think ourſelves as puũlla- 
J zimous as women, to weep and 
eas WY dran like theſe heroes who af- 
WH fefted us upon the ſtage. Are 
the et theſe yy uſeful ſpeRacles, 
ine, »beſe examples we admire, and 
Ke jet bluſh to imitate; where we 
intereſt ourſelves for weakneſſes, 
from which we guard ourſelves 
| of WI vith ſo much difficulty in our own 
the WI nisfortunes ? The moſt noble fa- 
4 ei. WM ty of the ſoul, thus loſing its 
oſe and empire, habituates itſelf to 
ink beneath the law of paſſions: 
hero Bl longer repreſſes our tears and 
veep. I 29305; it gives us up to our 

his WY wderneſs for objects that are fo- 
nign to us; and, under pre- 
time kace of chimerical calamities, ſo 
kr from being ſhocked at a vir- 


on di us man giving way to exceſ- 


ive grief, ſo far from ſuppreſſin 
pling vur applayſe at his abjes beh. 
nour, we even applaud ourſelves 
or the pity with which he in- 


aves; ; ty 
s digs ſpires us: it is a pleaſure we fancy 
4 bly bave obtained without weak- 
in ties, and which we taſte without 


f J 
| _ But in * ourſelves be thus 
alike ©quered by the 


Hi. of others, 
oy ſhall we reſiſk the impulle of 
2 own N ſhall we more 
wWrapeoully ſupport our OWN 
ls, than thoſe of which we bave 


u 2 trifli ſentation ? 
ithit I representation 
dy ap! 1 mall ef og ſenſibility a 
Kenn. be ſcape us? Who is he that 
for Uu i not in adverſity adopt thoſe 
ures Wetions, to which he ſo readily 
Amor aldi for others? Is there any 

c 


elves as a manly virtne, and we 
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cates tous? Nevertheleſs, when a one who can refaſe his own miſ- 


fortunes thaſe tears, which he ſo 
bountifully ſhed for a ftranger ? 
As much may be ſaid of comedy, 
of the indecent laughter whick 
it forces from us, of the hahit 
which we imbibe of turning every 
thing into ridicule, even the moſt 
ſerious and graveſt objects; and 
of the almoſt unavoidable effect 


whereby it changes inta theatrical 


buffoons and jeſters the moſt re- 
ſpectable citizens. Equally may 
we cenſure the love, the rape, 
and all other paſſions, which - 
coming daily more familiar to us 
as amuſement and paſtime, de- 
prive us at length of all power of 
reſiſting them when they really 


aſſail us. In fine, let us conſider 


the ſtage and jts imitations in 
whatever light we may, we con- 
ſtantly find that by animating and 
exciting in us thoſe 22 — 
which we ſhould zepreſs, they 
make that govern which ſhould 
ys and ſo far from making 
ys bett 
ys worſe and fill more unbappy, 
and make us purchaſe at our own 
expence, the attention. we give to 
be pleaſed and flattered. 
Wherefote, my friend Glaycys, 
when you meet, With enthuſiaſtical 


admirers of Homer; when they 


tell you that Homer is the inſli- 
tutor of Greece, and the maſter 
of all arts;. that the government 
of ſtates, civil diſcipline, the e- 
ducation of mankind, and all the 
conamy of human life, are 
taught in his wriungs;z honour 
their zeal; love apd ſupport 
them like men endowed with ex- 
cellent qualities; admire with 
them the marvellons flights of this 
great genjus ; grant them with 
e that Homer is the moſt 
4 


er or happier, they render 


ex- 
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excellent of all poets, the model 
and chief of all tragte wiiters. 
But let us ftill remember that 
hymns in honour of the Gods and 
the elogiums of great men, are 


the only kinds of poetry that 


ſhould be allowed in the republic; 
and that if we once allow this 
imitative muſe, who charms and 
deceives/us by the ſoftneſs of her 


accents, the actions of men will 


no longer haye for their object, 
either law, or any of thoſe things 
that are eſtimable, but grief and 


voluptuouſneſs ; the excited paſſi- 


ons will prevail inſtead of reaſon ; 
citizens ' will no longer remain 


virtuous and juſt men, ever in o- 


bedience to duty and equity, but 
ſenſual weak men, who will con- 
fider good and evil through no 
other medium than their own de- 
fires. In a word, always re- 
member, that in baniſhing from 


our ſtate dramatic and theatrical 


repreſentations, we do not pur- 
ſue a barbarous prejudice ; but 
that we give the preference to 
thoſe immortal beauties which 
reſult from the harmony of the 
ſou], and the ſymmetry of the fa- 
culties. * 

Let us go 
guard againſt aft partiality, and 
no way yield to that ancient diſ- 
cord which reigns between philo- 
fophers and poets, let us take 


nothing from poetry. and imitati- 


on that may be any way pleaded 
in their defence; nor Fon our- 
ſelves thoſe innocent pleaſures 
which they may afford us, Let 
ns ſo far honour truth as to re- 
ſpe even its image, and leave 
every one at liberty to be heard, 
who propoſes increaſing his fame 
by her. 'In impoſing filence up- 
on the ppets, let us allow their 


Jl farther, To 
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friends the privilege of defending 
them, and to ſhew us if they can 
that the art which we condemn 
as pernicious, is not only apteea. 
ble but uſeful to the. republic 
and citizens, Let us liſten to 
their reaſons with an impartial 
ear, and heartily agree that we 
ſhall ourſelves be great gainers, 
if they prove that we may, with. 
out any riſk, yield to ſuch foft 
impreſſions; otherwiſe, my dest 
Glaucus, like a wiſe man ſtruck 
with the charms of his miſtreſs, 
finding his virtue ready to deſert 
him, break though with regret 
ſo ſoft a chain, ſacrifice love to 
duty and to reaſon: thus freed 
from our infancy of the ſeducing 
attractions of poetry, and though 
perhaps too ſenſihle of its beau- 
ties, we will, however, furniſh 
ourſelves with ſtrength. and rea- 
ſon againſt its deluſive influence: 
if we dare yield in any degree t9 
that taſte which attracts us, we 
muſt at leaſt fear to give way to 
her firſt 'affe&ion : we will there. 
fore ſay to ourſelves that there is 
nothing ſerious or uſeful in dra- 
matic pageantry, yet by. liſtening 
ſometimes to poetry, we ſhall 
ſecure our hearts againſt its illu- 
fions, as we will not ſuffer it to 
diſturb order or liberty, either in 
the interior republic. of. the ſoul, 
or in that of human ſociety. The 
alternative of becoming better ot 
worſe, is not a trivial conſiderati- 
on, for indeed jt cannot be weigh- 
ed with too much deliberation. 
Oh! my friends, it is, I mok 
acknowledge, a dele&able thing 
to yield to the charms of that be- 
witching talent which leads to 
riches, honours, power, and glo- 
ty, but power, glory, riches, 

oven pleaſures, are all _ ; 
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lic (he attention of the public having 
to been greatly excited by the diſ- 
tial very ſaid to hade been made by 
we the Dolphin and others of bis ma- 
ers, jeſty's ſhips, of a nation in ſouth 
America, of a moſt extraordinary 
ſoft and gigantic ſize; and the go- 


lest wernment not having yet thought 
uck proper te admit an authentic pub- 
eſs, lication of theſe diſcoveries ; we 
Miert imggine it may not be diſagreeable 
gret is cur readers, to lay before them 
e ia what former travellers have re- 
reed lated of theſe remarkable people. 
cing 


wgh HESE people are firſt 

T. mentioned in the account 
ni of a voyage for new diſcoveries, 
rea- Wl yodertaken by Magellan in the 
year 1519. The words in Har- 


ee to tes abridgment of this account 
, we de theſe: „ When they had 
1y t0 i croſſed the line, and the ſouth 
here. ple appeared above the hori- 
re 6 un, they held on their ſouth 
ora- Wi courſe and came upon the Main of 
ening Wl Braſil, about that part of it which 
ſhall WY bes io twenty-two degrees. They 
111u- Wh obſerved it to be all one continued 
it to 8 tt of land, higher from the 
er n cape St. Auguſtine, which is in 
: ſoul, mis part of the country, Having. 
The BF made two degrees and an half more 
ter or ſouth latitude, they fell in with a 
jeratl- WF country inhabited by a wild ſort 
veigh- ef people: They were of a pro- 
ation. dgious ſtature, fierce and barba- 
| molt Bi was, made a horrible roaring 
thing E wiſe, more like bulls than hu- 
jat be: man creatures ; and yet with all 
ds t0 dat mighty bulk were- ſo- nimble 
d go 150 of foot that m_— of &y: 
8, paniards or ue 0 
der Mertake a 98s : 
1 
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By this account giants appear to 
have been found in lat. 244 ſouth ; 
but upon referring to the map, the 
account appears to be erroneous, 
for cape St. Auguſtine, which is 
ſaid to be latitude 22, appears to 
be in latitude 10; ſo that it is 
doubtful whether the giants were 
found in latitude 124, or 245%. If 
they were diſcovered after failing 
two degrees and an half ſouth from 


St, - they were found in 


121, if after failing two degrees 
and an half ſouth, from that part 
of the Main of Braſil, which lies 
in 22, they were found in 24 and 
an half. Such is the accuracy of 
Harris. The account, however, 
goes on. $4 | 
„The next advance was to 4 


degrees and an half ſouth latitude ; . 


here they were ſhut up by hard 
weather, and forced to take up 
their winter quarters for no leſs 
than five months. They for a 
long time believed the country to 
be uninhabited, but at length a 
ſavage of the neighbouring parts 
came up to give them a viſit; he 
was a briſk jolly fellow, merrily 
diſpoſed, ſinging and dancing all 
the way he came; being got to 
the haven, he Ftood' there, and 
threw duſt upon his head, upon 


which ſome people went aſhore to 


him, who alſo throwing duſt upon 
their head, he came with them to 


the ſhip without fear or ſuſpicion. 


The head of one of Magellan's 
middle-fized men reached but to 


has waiſt, and he was proportion- 
ably big ; his body was formidably 


ainted all over, eſpecially his 
— A ſtag's horn was drawn 


upon each cheek, and great red 
circles round his eyes; his colours 
were otherwiſe moſtly yellow, 


only his hair was white. For his 
apparel 
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parel, he had the ſkin of a beaſt * as well as the reſt, and were pleaſ. 


clombiy ſewed together, but a 
beaſt as firange as that was that 
wore it; every way unaccount- 
-able, neither mule, horſe, nor 
camel, but arg of every 
one, the ears of the firſt, the tail 
of the ſecond, and the ſhape and 
body of the laſt; it was one en- 
tire ſyit, all of one piece from 
head to foot; as his breaſt and 
back were covered with it above, 
ſo his legs and feet were wrapped 
up in it below. The arms that he 
brought with him were a ſtout bow 
and arrow : The ſtrings of the 
bow was a gut or finew of the 
beaſt whoſe ſkin covered him, and 
the arrows were tipped with ſharp 
ſtones, 3 
Magellan, the admiral, made 
him eat and drink, and he epjoyed 
himſelf very comfortably till he 
happeped ta peep into a looking- 
glaſs that was given him among 
other trifles ; 1s put him into a 
fright from which he could not eafi- 
ly recover, fo that ſtarting back 
with vjolence, ke threw two of the 
men who ſtood by him to the 

und. This giant, however, 
Fired fo well, notwithſtanding his 
fright by the looking-glafs, that 


the Spaniards had quickly the 


m of more; one in par- 
1 himfelf mighty fa- 
— and ſhewed fo much plea- 

try and good humour that the 
propeens were greatly pleaſed 
his company. 8 
an was defirous of mak- 

Pendel prope 
this view his 


on 
Wi 

_ Magell 
ing ſome of theſe 
priſoners, and wit ö 
crew filled their hands with toys 


ang little things that pleaſed them; 
and in the mean time put jron 
ſhackles ou their legs; at firſt 
they . thought them fine play-things 


ed with their gingling ſound; 
but, when they found themſelves 


hampered and betrayed, they im- 


plored the aid of ſome ſu perior 
and inviſible being, by the name 
of Setebos; upon this occaſion 
their ſtrength appeared to be pro. 
portionable to their bulk, for one 
of them defeated the utmoſt ef. 
forts of nine men, and though they 
had him down, and tied his hands 
tightly, yet he freed himſelf from 
his bonds, and got looſe, in ſpite 
of all their endeavours to detain 
him. Their appetite is alfo in 
proportion to their ſtrength ; the 
admiral gave them the name of 
Paragons, and took notice of the 
following words; bread, capar; 
water, oi; black, amel; rad, 
cheiche ; red cloth, cherecai. They 
tie up their hair, though it is ſhort, 
with a cotton lace. They have 
no fixed habitations, but certain 
moveable cottages, which they 
carry from place to place as thetr 
fancy leads them ; theſe 2 
are covered with the ſame ſkin that 
covers their bodies. A certain ſweet 
root, which they call by the name 
they give to bread, capar, is 2 
conſiderable part of their food; 
what fleſh they eat is devoured 
raw. : 
They practiſe Phyſic but in 
two articles, vomiting and phle- 
botomy, and both in a very ex- 
traqrdinary manner. To vomit 
they thruſt an arrow a foot ad 
half down the throat; and t 
bleed, they give the part affeRted, 
whether leg, arm, or face, a good 


chop with fame ſharp ipttiv- 
ment.” . 
Such is the account of the Pats- 


' gans, as given by Harris, who fayt 
. has 4 utmoſt Pe 


give it 1 
ble, by 
relation: 
Spaniſh 
loped t 
account 
dy pra 
leſs, fri, 
ple, wit] 
however, 
imad vt 
ſeribed t 
to betray 
ſanable b 
to Exile a 
phlegm a 
typer, or 
agel] 
killed in 


Harris's | 
ot partic: 
paragraph 
only as fol 
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it in the cleareſt manner poſ- 
ble, by comparing all the different 
relations of the Portugueſe and 
Spaniſh writers; and it is to be 
hoped that no man can read the 
account of the violence and per- 
lay practiſed againſt theſe blame- 
les, friendly, 8 peo- 
ple, without indignation. Harris, 
however, ſuffers 1t to paſs without 
animadverfion ; and probably de- 
ſcribed this attempt of Magellan 
to betray the confidence of a rea- 
ſazable being, and to force him in- 
to exile and miſery, with as much 
phlegm as he would the ſnaring a 
typer, or hooking a fiſh, 
agellan himſelf was afterwards 
killed in an hoſtile attempt to ex- 
tort tribute from a king of Mathan, 


or Matahan, one of the Ladrone 


lands, to which he had juſt as 
much right as the king of Ma- 
than had to tribute from Spain. 

The. Patagons are next men- 
tioned In an account of the voya 
of Sir Francis Drake; but in 
Harris's epitome their ſtature 1s 
tot particularly aſcertained. The 
puagraph relating to them being 
caly as follows : 

In ſailing ſouth from the river 
of Plate, in latitude 36 S. they 
me to a good bay, in which 
vere ſeveral pretty iſlands; the 
amiral being on ſhore in one of 
weſe iſlands "the people came danc- 
ng and leaping about him, and 
vere very free to trade ; they were 
acomely ſtrong-bodied people, ve- 
Nj ſwift of foot, and of a briſk live- 
ly conſtitution ; their faces were 
panted, and their apparel only a 
covering of the ſkins of , beaſts, 
with the fur on, about their waiſts, 
ad ſomething wreatked about 
their heads ; had bows an ell 
but no more than two ar- 


rows a- pieee: ney ſeemed not 
altogether ignorant of martial diſ- 
cipline, as appeared by their me- 
thad of ordering and ranging their 
men. They were the nation whick 
Magellan called Patagons.“ 

The latitude of this ifland is not 


— camy mentioned; it muſt 
ave been about 46 or 47. There 


is ſome difference in the accounts 


of their cloathing ; Magellan ſays 


they were cloathed from head to 
foot; Drake, that they were co- 
vered only round the waiſt, and 
npon the head ; but this may ea- 
ſily be accounted- for, becauſe 
Magellan wintered with them, and 
Drake ſaw them in ſummer. 


Theſe giants are next mentioned 


in an account of a voyage round 
the world, by Sir Thomas Caven- 
diſh: Of which Harris's epitome 
is as follows. | 

« Sailing from Cape Frio, in 
the Braſils, they fell in upon the 
coaſt of America, in 47 d. 2q m. 
north, (it ſhould be bull) latitude. 
They proceeded to port Deſire, in 
latit 50. Here the ſavages 
wounded two of the \ company 
with their arrows, which are made 
of cane, headed with flints. A 
wild and rude fort of creatures 
they were; and, as it ſeemed, of 
a gigantic- race, the meaſure of 
one of their feet being 18 inches 


in length, which, reckoning by 


the uſual proportion, will give 
about 7 feet and an half for thei 

ſtature.” Harris ſays that this 
agrees very exactly with the ac- 
count given of them by Magellan, 
but in his epitome of Magellan's 
account he ſays that the of 
one of his middle-fized men reach- 
ed but to the Patagonian's waiſt z 
which, fuppofing Magellan's man 
to be but 5 feet 6 ine 


high, will 
make 
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make the Patagonian g at leaſt, 
He ſays, indeed, that Magellan 
pave them the name of Patagons, 

cauſe their ſtature was five cu- 
bits, or ſeven feet fix, but, if ſo, 
his own account is inconſiſtent with 
itſelf, neither has he told us in 
what lang uage Patagon expreſſes 
this ſtature. 

Oliver Noort, the firſt Dutch- 
man that attempted a voyage round 
the world, performed his expedi- 
tion between the years 1598 and 
1601, and the account he gives 
of the inhabitants of theſe parts, 
as abridged by Harris, is to the 
following effect: 

« He went up «the river at Port 
Deſire, and going on ſhore, found 


beaſts like ſtags and buffaloes, alſo 


ſome ſavages, who, he ſays, were 
tall portly men, painted, and armed 
with ſhort bows and arrows, that 
were headed with ſtone, 

Theſe beaſts like buffaloes pro- 
bably furniſhed the ſkins that Ma- 
gellan deſcribed to have the ears of 
an aſs, the tail of a horſe, and the 


ſhape of a camel, for the buffalo 


has a bunch upon his back. 
Having afterwards entered the 
Streights, they ſaw ſome men up- 
on two iſlands, near a cape which 
is here called cape Naſſau. There 
is no cape marked either in the 
chart or map prefixed to Harris's 
collection by that name, nor has 
he told us to which of the capes 
that are marked this name was 
given by the Dutch. Theſe fa. 
vages having now, by ſad expe- 
rience, been taught to regard every 
European as an enemy, ſhook their 


weapons agginſt the Dutch, in 


hopes to prevent their landing. 
The Dutch, however, did land up- 
on one of the iſlands, and the poor 
Indians retreating, they purſued 
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them to the cave which contained 
their wives and children, and kill. 
ed every one of them. When 
theſe rufhans ruſhed in, the wo. 
men covered their infants with 
their own bodies, that they might 
receive the firſt ſtab ; the Dutch 
did not, indeed, murder theſe 
forlorn and defenceleſs wretches 
in cold blogd, but having 'butch. 
ered the fathers and huſbands, they 
took away fix of the children, 
four boys and two 2 and car- 
ried them on ſhipboard, It is 
im poſſi ble for any man, whoſe feel. 
ings of humanity have not been 
obtunded by ſelſiſnneſs or ſuperſti- 
tion, to read the accounts of the 


' diſcoveries and ſettlements of the 


people of Europe, in other parts 
of the world, without regretting 
their ſucceſs, and wiſhing that 
they had all periſhed in the at- 
tempt. In theſe expeditions they 
have filled the earth with violence, 
and, as far as their influence could 
extend, diffuſed: wickedneſs and 
miſery, by evexy violation of the 
laws of nature, - that the moſt 
wanton cruelty and ſordid avarice 
could prompt, while they diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves from thoſe 
whom they deſtroyed, and en- 
ſlaved, by the name of chriſtians, 
and 'gloried in the refinements” of 
honour, which, looking down up- 
on mere moral obligation, pre- 
tends to merit beyond the limits of 
duty. | | 

One of the boys thus brought 
on-board Van Noort's fleet, learnt 
the Dutch language, and gave 
intelligence to the following ei- 
ſect: that the inhabitants of the 
continent near the iſland from 
which he had been. taken, were 
divided into different tribes; that 
three of theſe tribes, * 
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diſtinguiſhed by the names of 
" Kemenetes, ' Kenekin, and Ka- 
nicks, were of the common ſize, 
bat broader breaſted and painted 
all over; and that there was ano- 
ther tribe, which he called Ti- 
riminen, who were of a gigantic 
ſtature, being 10 or 12 feet high, 
and continually at' wat with” the 
other tribes. * | 

This boy gave an account of 
the cloathing and appearance of 
the inhabitants of this country, 
very different from thoſe already 
tranſcribed ; for he ſaid the men 
wore their hair long, that the wo- 
men were ſhaved, and that both 
went naked except a cloak of Pen- 
guin's ſkins, which reached to 
their waiſt, * © 

Sebald de Weert, another Datch. 
man, failed to the Streights of Ma- 
gellan in the year 1598, and in 
his account are the following par- 
ticulars. He detached two floops 
to an ifland near the mouth of the 
Streights, to catch ſea-dogs. When 
theſe loops came near the ſhore, 
they perceived ſeven canoes; with 


colour, and with long hair. They 
are fatther deſeribed as being na- 
ked, except one who had a ſea- 
dog's ſkin about his ſhoulders ; and 


on this' cdaſt in May, which is 
there a winter month, 

In the account given of the 
voyage of George Spilbergen, we 
are told that on the coaſt of Terra 
del F uego 


ple ſaw a man of a gigantic ſta- 


view of the fleet, but, though they 
went on ſhore, they ſaw no other 
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ſavages on board; that were ten 
or eleven feet high, of a reddiſh 


t is remarkable that de Weert was 


„which is to the ſouth 
of Magellan's Streights, his peo- 


ture, climbing the hills to take a 
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human inhabitant ; they ſaw, how. 
ever, ſeveral graves containing bo- 
dies of the ordinary ſize, or ra- 
ther below it; and the ſavages 
they ſaw from time to time in ca- 
noes, appeared to be under fix 
feet high. 

In the hiſtory of the voyage of 
Capt, Cowley, an Engliſhman, 
which was undertaken in 1683, 
we have an account of giants 'in. 
deed, but in a country very diſtant 
from Patagonia. In Tat. 13 deg, 
30 min. north, and about 143 
eaſt longitude, lies the iſland of 
Guam, it is one of the Ladrone 
Iſlands, and was then in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Spaniards, who had 
a governor and garriſon there, 
The Indian inhabitants of this 
iſland, Cowley ſays, were all well 
made, active, vigorous, and fome 
of them ſeven feet and an half 
high. Capt. Cowley took, as he 
fays, four of theſe infidels priſo- 
ners, which to be ſure, being him- 
felf a good chriſtian, he had a 
right to do; and it appears by the 
ſequel of the account, that he 
treated them as other good chriſ- 
tians had treated infidels, which 
ſtrength or cunning had put into 
their power. We brought them 
on board, fays he, tymg their 
hands behind them, but they had 
not been long there before three 
of them leapt overboard into the 


| fea, ſwimming away from the ſhip 


with their 'hands bound behind 
them; we ſent a boat after them, 
and found that a ſtrong man at the 
firſt blow could not penetrate their 
ſkins with a cutlaſs. One of them 
had received, in my judgment, 
forty ſhots in his body before he. 
died, and the laſt of the three that 
was killed had ſwam a. good En- 

| | glim 
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gli mile, though his hands were 
— ohly tied e him, but his 
Ams pinioned.” 
Thus it appears that theſe three 
naked wretches were all mur- 
red in cold blood, becauſe they 
endeavoured to eſcape from w_ 
who, without provocation, 
1 ad cruelly ſeized - 
y violence, in theit native coun- 
„and were carrying them as 
faves into exile. Harris tells the 
ory nay the leaſt intimation 
that an had betn done to 
theſe i ſalach g w 3 chriſtian 
might not juſtif 
n an . of Capt. George 
Shelvock's voyage, which was en- 
dertaken ih the year 1719, there 
Is the following paragraph.“ M. 
Frezior gives us an account that 
che Indians inhabiting the conti- 
nent to the ſouth ot this and 
(the iſland of Chilee, which lies 
= 1 df Chili, , ** 
and long. about 72 
Tondo are called Ren as 
they s ite naked, and 8 2 in 
and part. there; is a race 
— of an extraordinary 0 call- 
ed Cacabues, who being in amity 
with the Chronos, have fometimes 
come with them to the d 
of che Spaniards at Chiloe. 
adds, that he was eredibly — 
forthed dy fevers! who bad been 
eye-witnelles, that ſome were a- 
Bout hine or ten feet high, Who 
ay was, Mr. Harris, though 


quotes him, does 24 tell us. 


Hul ſtory is certainly u 
the w le coaſt A Chil nt 
iſland of Otiloe, ha been 


long in poſ{cfion of the Spaniards 
2 * ence of a of a giganiic race in 


ts, if real, would have 
_ of out of doubt. The 


ſame 6bjeftion lies againſt the ac- 


lights. of the age.” 
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count given of the Indian natives 
of Guam, by Cowley. The giaves, 
four of whom he ſays he — pri- 
ſoners, and three of whom be 
murdeted, muſt have been fami- 
liar to the Spaniards, and conſe- 
derne their exiſtence recorded 
Spaniſh writers of credit, ſo as 
ake the fact as well known 
wy lieved as the exiſtence of 
the iſland itſelf. . Of the other gc- 
counts, our readers muſt judge for 
themſelves. . 
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Catherine — Phefiice to the Tale 
Jad. From the 
s. of M. de Voltaire. 


Still lament the death of my 
couſin William Vadé, who 
died, as all the World knows, 
ſome. years ago. He was attacked 
by he {mall-pox : I nurſed him, 
and ſaid to him with tears, Ah! 
my couſin ; fee the conlequence of 
your not being inoculated : It coſt 
your brother Anthony bis life, 
« What 
would you have me ſay?” re- 

lied William; I waited for 
— from the Sorbonne, and 1 


am convinced that I muſt die for 


having been too ulous.“ 
The ſtate,” anſwered I, will 
have a dreadful loſs,” Ah!“ 
cried William, Alexander and 
brother Bertier are degd, Semi- 
ramis and Tillon, Sophocles and 
Danchet are duſt and aſhes,”— 
« Yes, my dear coufin, but their 
t names will live fbr ever. 
Would you not ſurvive in your 
nobleſt part ? Will _ not allow 
me to give the p for their 
conſolation, theie old- womens ſto - 
ries with which you amuſed — 


{aſt year? 
of our far 
your firſt 
valued you 
4s his ov 
doubt plea 
to fay, ab 
have not hi 
William 
views ; Wi 
nodeſty ve 
dut very | 
tuſin, do 
hong the 
liſhed in 
years, my 
hd that 1 
dof oblivion 
tows up ic 
why!" 
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aſt year? they were the delight 


of our family ; and Jerom Carre, 
your firſt couſin once removed, 
valued your works almoſt as much 
u his own: they will without 
doubt pleaſe all the world, that is 
t6 fay, about thirty readers who 
kive nothing to do.“ 

William had no ſuch ambitious 
views ; he anſwered me with a 
nodeſty very becoming an author, 
bat very uncommon, Ah! my 
tduſin, do you think, that, a- 
nong the go, 000 pumphlets pub- 
liſhed in Paris within thefe ten 
years, my trifles can find a place, 
ind that I can float upon the river 


jow's up ſo many excellent writ- 
work 

* Though you ſhould live but 
ifteen days after your death,“ re. 
plied I, „even Would be a 
great deal; there are ſew who en- 
joy that ud vantage. The fate of 
noſt men is to tive thknown, and 
— who have made the moſt 

iſe are ſometimes forgotten the 
Gy after their death; you will be 
ltiiguſhed from the crond, and 
perhaps the very name of William 
Vale having the honour to be 
printed in One or two journals, 
ay de tranſmitted to the lateſt poſ- 
rity. Under what ti tie would you 
live me publiſh your miſcella- 
nes? “ es Couſin,” ſaid he, 1 
wink the name of Triſſes moſt 
hitable to them; moſt of the 
mags chat are done, ſaid, or 
Pied, well deferve that title.“ 

| aimired my cowlin's modeſty, 
nd Wis extremely uffocted by it. 
ſeom Carre then entered the 
dumder. William wade his will, 
by which he left me abſolate miſ- 
"ls of his manuſcripts. Jerom 
ad I aſked him where he would be 


of odlivioa which every day ſWwal- 
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buried; and he made the follow. 
ing reply, which will ever be freſh 
in my memory. 

« I am very ſenſible, that, 
having never been exalted in this 
world to any of thoſe dignities 
which prodace grand ſentiments, 
and which elevate a man above 
himſelf, having been neither & 
privy-connſellor, nor a ſheriff, not 
a church-warden, I ſhall be treated 
after my death with very little 
ceremony. I ſhall be thrown inte 
the charnel-hoaſe of St. Inno- 
cent's, and nothing will be placed 
on my grave but a wooden vroſt, 
which has already ferved for o- 
thers ; but I have always had ſack 


a tender re for my country 
e 


maty corpſes 
Paris, in or near the churches, ne- 
ceffarity infects the air, and. as 
young Ptolemy fays, much to the 

e, when he was deltberating 
whether he ſhould grant Pompey 
an aſylam, | 


Their putrefying bodies taint the air 
Aud with the liuing wage porpttual 


. 


z D. 


This ridiculous and odious cuſtom 
of paving the churches with tbe 
dead, occafions in Paris, every 
year, epidemical diſorders, and 
all the ſed contribute, more 
or leſs, to infe& their country, 
The Greeks and Romans were | 
much wifer than we; their bury- 
ing-places were without the cities ; 
and even now, there are many 
nations in Europe where this ſalu- 
tary cuſtom prevails. What plea- 
ſure would it afford x good citizen, 
to 
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to go and mahure, for example, the 
barten plains of Sablons, and to 
contribute to the raiſing of plenti- 
ſul harveſts ! By this prudent eſta- 
bhiſhment generations will be mu- 
tually uſeful to each other; towns 
will be more healthy, and lands 
more fruitful. Indeed I cannot 
but ſay that there is a want of 
police both for the living and the 
dead. -,; -* | 9988 

William talked a long time on 
the ſubject. He had great views 
for the public good, and he died 
while he was ſpeaking of it, which 
is one evident mark of genius. 

As ſoon as this was over, I re- 
ſolved to: give him a magnificent 
funeral, worthy of the great repu- 
ration which he bad acquired in the 
world; I went to the moſt cele- 
brated bookſellers of Paris; I pro- 
poſed; their purchaſing my couſin 
William's poſthumous works; 1 
even added to them ſome excellent 
diflertations of his brother Antho- 
ny, and ſome pieces of his firſt 


couſin once removed, Jerom Carre. 


I obtained three Louis d'ors in rea- 
dy money, a ſam which William 
had never poſſeſſed at one time in 
all his life. I had funeral tickets 
rinted; I begped all the wits of 
Paris to honour with their preſence 
the maſs which I ordered for the 
repoſe of William's ſoul ; not one 
came. I could not attend at the 
ceremony myſelf, and ſo William 
was buried without any one's know- 
ing it. In the ſame manner he had 
lived ; for. though he had enriched 
the fair with many comic operas, 
which were the admiration of 
Paris, they enjoyed the fruits of 


his genius, and negleQed the au- 


thor ; thus (as the divine Plato 
ſays) we ſuck an orange and throw 
away the peel, we gather the fruits 
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of 4 tree, and afterwards cyt it Wi they are 
down, I have always been ſhock. WM thus here 
ed with this ingratitude. muſt nec: 
Some time after William Vac; Ml devils. 
death, we loſt our good friend and This r. 
Kinſman Jerom ; Carre, ſo well WM fcruples al 
knowp in his time by the comedy WM kaymond 
of The Scotchæauoman, which, be Wl their work 
ſaid, he tranſlated for the advance. len I fo 
ment of polite literature. | think WI k:ymond, 
it my duty to acquaint the public words as ir 
with the diſtreſs to which ſerom {Ws ſoon as 
was reduced at the latter part of vons, and 
his life; which thus he diſcloſed in WI Thus w: 
my preſence to brother Giroflee, Wye name 
his confeſſor. wm, the © 
& You know,” ſaid he; that at et, has be 


ne than the 
wm has no 
wnſulted o. 
great learni 
Jerom was 
ben; that! 


my chriſtening there were given me 
for patrons, St. Jerom, St. Tho- 
mas, and St. Raymond de Penna- 
fort, and that When I had the 
happineſs to receive confirmation; 
there were added to my three pa- 


trons, St. Ignatius de Loyola, St. ions la 
Francis Xavier, St. Francis de BF") biſhop 
Borgia, and St. Regis, all Jeſuits, holy pr 


n called 
Korpion, an 
ter he was 
e paſſages. 
Iwſelf obiipe 
id to ſtile 
lan Carre, 
preeable,”? 
Thus Carre 


ſo that I ſtyled myſelf Jerom-Tho- 
mas- Raymond - Ignatius - Xavier- 
Francis-Regis Carre, I thought, 
for a long time, that with ſo many 
patrons I could -not be-in want of 
any thing. upon earth. Ah! bro: 
ther Giroflee, how have I been de. 
ceived ! Patrons are like ſervants, 
the more we have, the worſe wt 


are ſerved. But attend, if you ie boſom of b 
pleaſe, to my misfortunes. ade him this 
The reverend fathers the Jeſuiſts, N want for ſ 
or Jeſuits, were baniſhed, becaulo gp vc. Frane 
their inſtitytion is pernicious, con. Carre, « 
trary to all the rights of kings, ad ud ſometi: 
of human ſociety, &c. Now Ig; d. and this 
vatius de Loyola having been 20. Well then, 
thor of that inſtitution, af;er caubog 0, he was 
himſelf to be whipped at the college Nuiſition. 


d LY: 


ich poor Abe 
... 


of St. Barbe, and Xavier, Franc! 
Borgia, and Regis, having practi. 
ed the ſame diſcipline, u 0 159 


they are all equally blameable, and 


f thus here are four ſaints whom I 
nuſt neceſſarily devote to all the 
R 

od This raiſed in my mind ſome 


cruples about St. Thomas and St. 
Raymond de Pennafort. I read 
their works, and I was aſtoniſhed 
when I found in Thomas and in 
mond, almoſt the very ſame 
words as in Buſembaum, I got rid 
6 ſoon as poſſible of theſe two pa- 
of rons, and burnt their books, 

Thus was I reduced to the ſin- 
ze name of Jerom ; but this Je- 
wm, the only patron that I had 
eſt, has been of no more ſervice to 
ne than the reſt ; 1s it becauſe Je- 


wa wm has no intereſt in paradiſe? I 
na Wſcnſulted on this ſubject a man of 
the eat learning; he told me that 
on; 0m was the moſt choleric of all 
pa- Pen; that he uſed moſt groſs and 


Marions language to John, the 
ay biſhop of Jeruſalem, and to 
holy prieſt Rufinus ; that he 


lits, 
'ho- en called the latter Hydra and 
ier- Nopion, and that he inſulted him 


ter he was dead: he ſhewed me 
t paſſages, At length I found 
elf obliged to renounce Jerom, 
id to ſtile myſelf nothing but 
lan fry which is very diſ- 
pree: e.. 

Thus Carre lodged his grief in 
le boſom of brother Giroflee, who 
ade him this anſwer : «+ You ſhall 


nit, A" want for ſaints, my dear child, 
a0 (oe St. Francis. d' Aſſiſe.“ No,“ 
con- Carre, „ his wife of ſnow 
ned ſometimes incline me to 
Ig. t. and this is a ſerious affair.“ 
.eu then, take St. Dominic.” 
fog Ne, be was che founder of the 
hege klo.“ —.<« Will you have St. 
ancis d. He perſecuted too 


K poor Abelard, ho had more 
n 1 
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wit than himſelf, and he inter- 
meddled too much with buſineſs ; 
give.me a patton of ſuch humility 
that no one ever heard him ſpeak ; 
that is the ſaint for me.“? 
Brother Giroflee laid before him 
the impoſſibility of being canoniz. 
ed and unknown ; he gave him a 
liſt of many other patrone, with 
whom our friend was unacquaint- 
ed, which was juſt the ſame thing ; 
but at each ſaint that he propoſed, 
he demanded ſomething for his 
convent ; for. he knew that Carre 
had money.  Jerom Carre then 
told him this ſtory, which ſeems to 
me very curious : | 
© There was formerly a king of 
Spain who had promiſed to beſtow 
conſiderable donations on all the 
inhabitants near Burgos, who had 
been ruined by the war.. They 
came to the gates of the palace; 
but the guards refufed them ad- 
mittance, except on.condition that 
they ſhould allow the guards to go 
halves. Good Cardero firſt pre- 
ſented himſelf before the king; he 
fell on his knees, and ſaid, ** Great 
Sir, I intreat your majeſty to order 
each of us a hundred laſhes with a 


thong,” « droll requeſt this,” 


replied the king. Why do you 
make it?“ «+ Becauſe,” ſaid Car- 
dero. your guards would abſo- 
lutely have half of what you ſhould 
give us.“ The king laughed very 
heartily, and made Cardero a con- 
ſiderable preſent. This gave riſe 
to the proverb, It is better to have 
to do with God than with his ſaints,” 
With theſe ſentiments my dear 
Jongut Carre departed this life; I 
ave therefore annexed ſome ot his 


works to thoſe of William: and I 


flatter myſelf, that the Pariſians, 
for whom Vade and Carre have al- 
T LT. £ Ways 
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ways laboured, will pardon this my 
preface. © 
Catherine Fad, 


1 — — — 


— 


Curious extracts from Mr. Roufſeau's 
letter on French muſic. 


On the language moſt proper hs ad 
fie, now firſt tranſlated. 


| be is eaſy to conceive that ſome _ 


languages are more proper for 
muſic than others, and that there 
may be ſome languages totally im- 
proper for any. Of the latter kind 
_would be a language compoſed of 
mixt ſounds, of mute, ſurd and 
naſal ſyllables, of few ſonorous 
vowels, and a great many conſo- 
nants and articulations ; and which 
might want ſome of thoſe eſſential 
conditions which I ſhall ſpeak of 
under the article of meaſure, For 
the fake of curiofity,. let us in- 
quire what would be the conſe- 
quence of applying muſic to ſuch 
a language. 
In the firſt place, the want of 
ſorce in the ſound of the vowels 
would oblige the compoſer to give 
a good deal to the notes, and be- 
cauſe the language would be ſurd, 
the muſic would be noiſy. In the 
ſecond place, the hardneſs and fre. 
quency of the conſonants would 
oblige him to exclude a great num- 
ber of words, to proceed on others 
only by elementary tones, ſo that 
the muſic would be infipid and mo- 
notonous. 


would be flow and tireſome, and 
when the movement ſhould beever 
fo little accelerated, its haſte would 
reſemble that of an hard and angular 
body rolling along on the pavement. 
As ſuch a muſic would be deſti- 
tute of all agreeable melody, the 


For the fame reaſon, it 
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compoſer would endeavour to (yp. 
ply its place, by factitious and 
unnatural beauties; it would he 
charged with frequent and reguly 
modulations z but cold, graceleſ, 
and inexpreflive. Recourſe would 
be had to trills, tops, ſhakes, and 


other falſe graces z which would 
ſerve only to render the ſong more 
ridiculous, without rendering it 


leſs inſipid. 
A muſic attended with ſuch ſu 
perfluous ornament will be alva 
faint and inexpreſſive; while it 
images, deſtitute of all force and 
energy, deſcribe but a few objed 
in a great number of notes, exadi 
like Gothic writing, the lines 
which are full of ſtrokes and chi 
raters, yet contain only two 
three words, and but a very {mal 
quantity of meaning if a great ſpac 
of paper.. 21 
The impoſſibility of inventin 
agreeable ſongs would oblige t 
compoſers to turn all their though 
to the ſide of harmony; and ft 
want of natural beauties to int 
duce thoſe: of arbitrary - faſkic 
which have no other merit ti 
lies in the delicacy of the exec 
tion. Thus inſtead of compokr 
good muſic, they, would compe 
difficult muſic ; and to ſupply 
want of fimple melody, would n 
tiply their accompanyments. 
would coſt them much leſs tr 
ble to lay a great many bad thin 
one upon another, than to ins 
one good one. ä 2.9 
In order to remove the inſ pi 
ty, they would increaſe the con 
fion ; they would imagine iN 
were making muſic when they # 
only making a noiſe. 
Another effect which would 

ſult from this defe& of melody, 
that the muſicians, having on 


{ike idea 
lody of th 
of true n 
diſiculty 
becauſe tl 
to what » 
thorough 
which the 
to recite tl 
cover of 
whole pr, 
have no m 
vocal part 
they ſaw x 
tune, alth« 
would be 
of notes. 
Let us proc 
in the iſp 
the greater 
expreſſion © 
Meaſure 
what ſynta: 
that which « 
tinguiſhes . 
ſenle and co 
All muſic w. 
teived, if th 
who execute 
n Cypher, 
have 4 
the muſic ha 
In tlelf, it ĩ 
n of W. 
ad written 
u which the 
ſe the 
_ . > 
[ have ſaid 
— takes 1 
dam the lan 
lar to it: — 
t it is the 


which 
Laden. 
Mceded the 


ler hath alway 


kemer both 


{ile idea of it, would invent a me 
lody of their own. Having nothin 

of true muſic; they would find no 
dificulty in multiplying its parts; 
becauſe they would give that name 
to what was not ſo; even to the 


thorough baſs ; to the uniſon of 


(88 which they would make no ſcruple 
to recite the counter-tenour; under 
cover of a ſort of accompanyment, 
whoſe pretended melody would 
have no manner of relation to the 
vocal part of the ſorig; Wherever 
they ſaw notes they would find a 
tune, although in effe their tyne 
would be nothing but a ſucceſſion 
of notes. Voces, pretereaque nihil. 
Let us proceed now to the meaſure; 
in the Lake of which conſiſts 
the greater patt of the beauty and 
expreſſion of the ſong. | 
Meaſure is to melody near! 
what ſyntax is to diſcourſe ; it 
that which connects the words, diſ- 
tnguiſhes the phraſes, and gives 
— and conſiſtency to the whole. 
All muſic whoſe meaſure is not per- 
taved, if the fault lie in the perſon 
who executes it, reſembles writing 
u cypher, which requires one to 
have a key to explain it: but if 
tte muſic have no ſenſible meaſure 
lb tlelf, it is only 2 confuſed col. 
kftion of words taken at hazard, 
ud written without connection, 
n which the reader finds no ſenſe, 
ſe the author gave them 


Lone, "x , 

[ have ſaid that every national 
nul takes its principal character 
dom the language which is pecu- 
lar to it: and I ſhowld have added 
lat it is the dy of that lan- 
Page which principally conſtitutes 
u character. As vocal muſic long 


uld I Prceded the inſtrumental, the lat- 
dy, WW bath always received from the 


wer both its tune and time: 
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now the different meaſures of vocal 
muſic could ariſe only from the 
different methods of ſcanning a 
diſcourſe, and placing the long and 
ſliort ſyllables with regard to each 
other. This is very evident in the 
Greek muſic, whoſe meaſures were 
only ſo many formula of the ryth- 
mi furniſhed by the arrangements 
of long or ſhort ſyllables, and of 
thoſe * of which the language 
and its poetry were ſuſceptible, 
So that; although one may very 
well diſtinguiſh in the muſical 
tythmus the meaſure of the proſo- 

y, the meaſure of the verſe, and 
the meaſure of the tune; it cannot 
be doubted that the moſt agreeable 
muſic; or at leaſt that of the moſt 
complete cadence, would be thar 
in which the three meaſures ſhould 
concur as perfectly as poſſible. 

After theſe ecclaireiſſements, I 
return to my hypotheſis, and ſup- 

e that the language, I have been 
peaking of, ſhould have a defec- 
tive proſody, indiſtinct, inexact, 
and without preciſion; that its long 
and ſhbrt ſyllables ſhould have no 

mple relations with regard to 
time or number, ſo as to render its 
rythmus agreeable, exact, and re- 

ular; that its long ſyllables ould 
be ſome ſhorter, and others longer 
than others 3 that its ſhort ones 
ſhould in like manner be more or 
leſs ſhort ; that it mould have ma- 
ny neither ſhort nor long; and that 
the differences between the one and 
the other ſhould be indeterminate 
and almoſt incommenſurable, It is 
clear that the national muſic, . be- 
ing obliged to receive into its mea- 
ſure the irregulatities of the proſo- 
dy, would have ſuch meaſure of 
courſe vague, unequal, and hardly 
perceptible; that its recitative 
would in particular partake of this 

"+ "IN irre · 
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irregularity ; that it would be very 
difficult to make the force of the 
notes and (yllables agree; that the 
meaſure would be obliged to be 
perpetually changed, and that the 
verſes never could be ſet to an ex- 
act and flowing meaſure; that even 
in the meaſured airs, the move- 
ments would be all unnatural and 
void of preciſion; that if to this 
defect be added ever ſo little delay 
in time, the very idea of its ineque- 
lity would be intirely loſt both in 
the ſinger and the auditor; and 
that, in fine, the meaſure not be- 
ing perceived, nor its returns equal, 
it could be ſubje& only to the ca- 
cice of the muſician, who might 
8. or retard it as he wer :fo 
that it would be impoſſible to keep 
up a concert without ſomebody to 
. mark the time to all, according to 
the fancy or convenience of ſome. 
leader. - 
Hence it is that ſingers contract 
ſuch an habit of altering the time, 
that they frequently do it defigned- 
ly even in thoſe pieces, where the 
compoſer has happily rendered it 
perceptible. To mark the time 
would be thought a fault in com- 
poſition, and to follow it would be 
another in the taſte of ſinging ; 
thus defects world paſs for beau- 
ties, and beauties for defects: er- 
rors would be eſtabliſhed as rules; 
and to compoſe muſic to the taſte 


of the nation, it would be neceſſa- 


ry to apply carefully to thoſe things 
Which would diſpleaſe every other 
people in the world. 11 8 
Thus, whatever art might be 
uſed to hide the defects of ſuch 
. mafic, it would be impoſlible it 
mould be pleaſing to any. other 
ears than thoſe of the natives of 
the country where it ſhould be in 
vogue. By dint of ſuffering con- 


only deprive it of its real charactet, 
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ſtant reproaches againſt their bad 
taſte, and by hearing real muſic in 
a language more favourable to it, 
on would at length endeavour to 
make their. own reſemble it: in 
doing which, however, they would 


t ſuch 
- be ab 
muſic wit 
playing t! 
would to 
would pla 
ſtrong ſof 
one of thi 
terms. As 
dolce , ri) 
Jaftenuto, c. 
no words 


and the little accordance it might 
have with the language for which 
it was conſtructed. If they ſhould 
thus endeavour to unnaturalize 
their ſinging, they would render i 


harſh, rough, and almoſt unutter. zunge, an 
able : if oy contented themſelve apc 
with ornamenting it with any other MW would ſabt 
than ſuch accompanyments as were ling, cold, 
peculiarly adapted to it, they would MW in the plac 
only betray its infipidity by an in- ¶ ef the bow: 
evitable contraſt : they would de- their orche 
Prive their muſic of the only beau · ¶ efeR, or n 
ty it was ſuſceptible of, in takin Ml tiferceable 
from all its parts that uniformity d be al 
of character by which it was con. ymphoniſts 
ſtituted; — IF accuſtoming their tous to play 
ears to diſdain the ſinging only w ume, t 
liſten to the ſymphony, they would weether ; th. 
in time reduce the voices only :0 Wh vive an en 
mere accompanyment of the 20 0 execute a1 
companyments. nder. Forei 
Thus we fee by what means tal of them 
muſic of ſuch à nation would Mecheſtra, bo 
divided into vocal and inſtrument Europe, har 
al; and thus we ſee how by giving booth in a 
ſuch different characters to the tu unturally ex 
ſpecies of it, they make a montians ſhould 
ſtrous compound of them when viWtnfic which 
— „ „en; nd that 
The ſymphony would keep tin , they wo 
and the ſinging would ſuffer no lite defipn of 
ſtraint ; ſo that the fingers and © | 
ſymphoniſts in the orcheſtra woll 
be perpetually at variance, There are n 
putting one another out. Idee between 
uncertainty, and the, mixture te; for whic| 
the two characters, Would intr 4 Not that the 
duce in the manner of accompa! . = Ohh 
ment, ſuch a tameneſs and init Than 0 
dity that the ſymphoniſts "7 each had ban 
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ill ſucceſs as it was abſurdly pre- 


get ſuch a habit, that they would 
got be able even to execute the beſt 
muſic with ſpiritand energy. In 
playing that like their own, they 


would totally enervate it; they 


would play the ſoft ſtrong and the 
frong ſoft, nor would they know 
dne of the varieties of theſe two 
terms. As to the others rinforzando, 
Ale *, riſoluto, con guſto, /piritoſo, 
Heute, con brio, they would have 
10 words for them in their lan- 
guage, and that of expreſſion would 
be totally void of meaning. They 


would ſubſtitute a number of tri- 


ling, cold, and ſlovenly ornaments, 
in be place of the maſterly ſtroke 
of the bow: and however numerous 
their orcheſtra, it would have no 
effect, or none but what was very 
difagreeable., As the execution 
woald be always ſluggiſh, and the 
ſymphoniſts are ever more ſolici- 
tous to play finely, than to play in 
time, hoy would be hardly ever 
together ; they would never be able 
o give an exact and juſt note, nor 
(0 execute any thing in that cha- 
nder. Foreigners would be almoſt 
ll of them aſtoniſhed to find an 
1 boaſted of " the 125 in 

urope, hardly worthy to play at 
a booth in a Fair +.. It would be 
tturally expected that ſuch muſi- 
clans ſhould get an averſion to that 
mic which thus diſgraced their 
own; and that adding ill will to bad 
nile, they would put in execution 
ſte defign of decrying it, with as 


meditated. 


On a contrary ſuppoſition to the 
foregoing, I might eaſily deduce 
all the qualities of a real muſic, 


formed to move, to imitate, to 
pleaſe, and to convey to the heart 
the moſt delicate impreſſions of 
harmony : but as this would lead 


me too far from my preſent ſubject, 
and particularly from our generally 
received notions of things, I ſhall 


confine myſelf to a few obſervations 


on the Italian muſic ; which may 
enable us to form a better judgment 
of our own, . 

If it be aſked what language will 


admit of the beſt grammar, I anſwer 
that of the people who reaſon 
beſt; and if it be aſked what nation 
ſhould have the beſt muſic, I ſhould 
anſwer that whoſe language is beſt 
adapted to muſic, This is what I 
have already eſtabliſhed, and ſhall 
have farther occaſion to confirm it 
during the courſe of this letter. 
Now, if there be in Europe a lan- 
guage ted to mafic, it is cer- 
—_ 70 Halen for that lan- 


guage is ſoft, ſonorous, harmoni- 


ous, and more accented than any 
other; which four qualities are pre- 
ciſely thoſe, which are moſt proper, 
for ſinging, Lo 

The Italians pretend, that our. 


[the French] melody is flat and 


void of tune; all other nations alſo 
unanimouſly cbnfirm their judg- 


ment in this particular f. On our 


part, 


* There are not perhaps four French ſymphoniſts in Paris, who. know the dif- 


rence between — and dolce; and indeed it would be unnecell; 
of them would be capable of executing it? 


to do; for whic 


for them ſo 


Not that there are not ſome _—_— 2 in the orcheſtra at the 


on the contrary, they are al 
bo not pretend to play in concert. 


There was « time, ſays my lord Shafteſbury, when the cuſtom of ſpeaking 
a alſo into faſhion among us [the Engliſh], 2 
Are 


a 


ach had brought French m 


all ſuch, 


n ſeparately, and when they 


3 
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part, we accuſe theirs of being ca- at leaſt, with regard to melody; 1 
ricious and barbarous I had which alone the whole diſpute is in 
much rather believe that one or the a manner reducible; | 
other were miſtaken, than be redu- I took ſome of the moſt celebra. 
ced to the neceſſity of ſaying, that, ted airs in both kinds of muſic | 
in a country where att: and ſcientes and diveſting the one of its thtills 
in genetal are arrived to an high and perpetual cadences; the other 
degree of perfection, that of muſic of the under notes; which the com. 
poſitor does not take the trouble to 
write, but leayes ta the judgmentof 
the ſinger f. I folfa'd them exatily 
note, without any ornament, 
and without adding any thing to the 
ſenſe or connection of the phraſe, 


The leaſt partial among us + 
cdntented themſelves with ſaying, 
that, both the Italian and French 
muſic were gogd, in their kind, 
ahd in their own Janguage : but, 
beſides that other nations did not I- wil not tell you the effect which 
ſubſcribe to this compariſon, it ſtill the reſult of this compariſon had on 
retained to determine which of my own wind, betavſe 1 ought w 
the two languages was the beſt a- exhibit my reaſoss,, and not to 
clapted to muſic In itſelf, This is impoſe my authority: I will only 

veftion which was much agitat ve you an account of the method 
3 A but will neyvr W ſo wm” determine, ſo that, if 

where ; 4 queſtion which can you think it a good une, Jou ma 
only be Piers by un eat that is at the ts i 
perfectly neuter, and which, of ſelf. I muſt caution yoo, however, 
courſe, becomes daily more diffi- that this experiment requires more 
cuſt of ſlutigh in the only county precaytions chan may at firſt appea 

Where the object of it cab be pro- neceſſaty, 
blematical. Thave'madefome ekpe- The firſt and moſt difficult of all, 
riments on this ſubject, which every is to be impartial and equitable in 
one may repeat after me, and which your choice and judgment. The 
appext to dere as a folytion of it, ſecond is, that in order to make 


the ftaſlay, exhibiting ſomething more agreeablę to nature, preſently dif; ut 
with the other, and mage us perceive it to be as heavy, flat, and inſipid, a it i 
, * It ſeems theſe reproaches are much leſs violent ſince the zen muſic hath 
been heard: g us. Thus it is that this admirable muſic need only they 
itſelf what it is, to juſtify itſelf Reva thing that is advanced againſt it. 
- + Many perſons condemn the total excluſion, which the connoiſſeurs in muſe 
ive, withovt hefitation, to the French muße. 'Theſe conciliating moderaron 
would have no excluſive taſte, juſt as ii the love of what is good muſt neceffarl 
* me regard for what is bad. i | * | 
| 7 is method was very much in favour of the French muſic ; for the unde 
dotes in he Tralian are no Tels effential to the melody, than thoſe which ur 
written down- The point is Jef what is written, than what ought to be ſong! 
did indeed! this manner of ting notes ought to paſk for a kind of abbreviation 
whereas the ridences and tritls in the French muſic are req if you will, to 
e taſte, hut are by no means eſſential to the melody + they tre a kind of pain 
ſich ſerves to Hitle its #fotmity, without removing it, and which ſerves only i 
ide jt the wa hliepoys to the ears of goos ug 


galy to pe 
gainſt the 


Proc 
I foreſee th 
ſuperfluous 
would be y 
this omifſio 
ries with 
judgment. 
1 — 
the char act. 
cannot fail 
When it worn 
clothe the p 
which agre 
deed not to 
thoſe turns 
may be refi 
We ſhould n 


Our muſi 
e can execu 


Italians cannot 
ond ſee that 
the [ 


this iment, jt is 2 Jor 
to vally acquainted wit 
— ſtiles that which 
hould happen to be moſt familiar, 
would perpetually preſent itſelf to 
the mind, to the prejudice of the 
other, Nor is this {ſecond condition 
Ig difficult than the firſt ; for a- 
mag . thoſe who are acquainted 
vith both kinds of muſic, there is 
L befitation of choice; and it is 
' WH caly to perceive by the ridiculous 
, arguments of thoſe who write a- 
G gainſt the Italian muſic, how little 
knowledge they have of that, or 


\ WH indeed the art in general. 

N Add to this, that it is very eſſen - 
0 tial to proceed in exact time ; but 
0 Wl 1foreſce that this caution, though 
| ſuperfluous in any other country, 


would be uſeful in this, and that 
ir this omiſfion alone neceiſarily car- 
7 WH cies with it an incompetency of 
judgment. 2 

Taking all theſe precautions, 
the character of each kind of muſic 
cannot fail of declaring itſelf ; 
when it would be difficult not to 
clothe the paſſages with thoſe ideas 
which agree with them ; and in- 
feed not to add, at leaſt mentally, 
thoſe turns and ornaments, which 
may be refuſed them in finging. 
We ſhould not reſt the matter, us 
vpon a ſingle experiment; for one 
fir may pleaſe more than another, 


of the kind of muſic ;. nor is it 
mthout a great number of trials 
that a reaſonable judgment is to be 
formed, Beſides, in taking away 
ſhe words, we take away the moſt 


* Our muſiclans 
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without determining the preference 


to deduce a 
Ve can execute the Italian muſic, ſay they, with their uſual vanity, and the 
Italians cannot execute ours; therefore our muſic is better than theirs. They 
6 nat ſee that they ought to deduce 2 conſequence directly contrary ; and ſay, 

the Italians have a melody, and e have none. * | 
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important part of the melody, 
which 1s expreſſion; ſo that all that 
can be determined, is, whether the 


modulation be good, and the tune- 


natural and beautiful. All this 
ſhews bow difficult it is to take ſuffi- 
cient precautions againſt prepoſſeſſi 


ons, and how far reaſon is neceſſary 


to qualify us to jadge properly in 
matters of taſte, 

I made another trial, which re- 
quires leſs precaution, and will yet 
appear ably more deciſive, I 

ave to ſome Italian muſicians the 
ſt airs of Lulli, and to ſome 
French ones the ſelect airs of Leo 
and Pergoleſe, and I remarked, 
that though the latter were very 
far from entering into the true taſte 
of theſe pieces, they were ſenfible 
— of theix melody, and 
made out of them, in their manner, 
agreeable aad tuneful paſſages, But 
the Italians folfa'd our moſt pa- 
thetic airs, without diſcovering 
either paſſage or tune: they found 
no muſic at all in them, but ſaw 
only a ſueceſſion of notes placed 
without choice ar defign ; they 
ſung them indeed exactly as you 
would read Arabic words written in 
French characters“. 

My third experiment was this: 
I had an opportunity of ſeeing at 
Venice, an Armenian, a man of 
underſtanding, who had never be- 
fore heard any muſic; and to whom 
were exhibited in the ſame concert, 
a French pieeg, which began with 
theſe words, | 


Temple ſacre, ſejour tranquille : 
mage from this diference. 
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200 . ” . 
and an air of Galuppi's, which be- 
gins thus ; 


Voi che languite ſenza ſperanza ; 


Both the one and the other were 
ſung, very indifferently for a 
Frenchman, and badly for an Ita- 
Han, by a'man accuſtomed ſolely to 
French muſic, and at that time an 
enthuſiaſt for Rameau. I obſerved 


that my Armenian, during the' 


French ſong, expreſſed much more 
ſurpriſe than pleaſure : but every 
body took notice that his counte- 
nance and eyes brightened up, and 
that he was inſtantly affected with 
the very firſt notes of the Italian. 
He appeared indeed enchanted, and 
gave himſelf up entirely to the im- 
reſſions of the muſic ; the ſimple 
unds, for he underſtood hardly 
any thing of the language, giving 
him an evidentdelight. From that 
time he would never liſten to a 
French air. 
But without going abroad for ex- 
amples, have not we many perſons 


among ourſelves; who being ac- 


quainted only with our own operas, 
really conceived they had no manner 
of taſte for ſinging, and were unde- 
ceived only by the Italian inter- 
ludes, They imagined they did not 
love muſic, for the very reaſon that 
proved they liked only that which 
was really ſuch, | | 
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} muſt confeſs that ſo many fas 
made me doubt of the exiſtence of 


French melody; and raiſed a ſuſpi- 


cion that it was only a kind of 
modulated- full chorus, that had 
nothing in it agreeable of itſelf ; 
pleaſing only by the help of certain 
adventitious and arbitrary orna- 
ments, and to ſach 'only as were 
prepoſſeſſed in its favour. For we 
find that our muſic is hardly ſuppor- 
table even to our own ears, when 
it is executed by indifferent voices, 
who cannot make the moſt of it. 
It requires a Fel and a ſeliotte to 
ſing Freneh muſic : but every voice 
is good for the Italian; becauſe the 
beauties of the latter are in the 
muſic itſelf, whereas thoſe of the 
French, if it has any, depend all on 
the abilities of the finger *. 

There. are three things which to 
me appear to concur in the perfec- 
tion of Italian melody. The firſt 
is the ſweetneſs of the language; 
which, making all its infleQtions 
eaſy, leaves the genius of the muſi- 
cian at liberty to make a more ex- 
quilite choice, to give a greater 
variety to his combinations; andaf- 
ſign to every actor a particular turn, 
ſo that each may have his own pe- 
culiar manner to diſlinguiſh him 
from the reſt. | 

The ſecond is the boldneſs of the 
modulations, which, although leſs 
ſervilely prepared than ours, are 


It js an error tp imagine that the Italian fingers have, in general, leſs voice 
than the French: on the contrary, it is neceſſary that they ſhould have ſtronger 
jungs, and be more harmonious, to make themſelves heard throughout the ſpacious 
theatres of Italy, without ſtopping to manage the voice, as the Italian muſic 16- 
quires; The French ſong requires the utmoſt effect of the lungs, and the whole 
extent of the voice. Stronger, louder, cry our ſinging-maſters, ſend forth the 


ſounds, open the mouth, give out all your voice, Ont 


other hand, the Italian 


matters ſay, ſptter, force nothing, ſing eaſy; let your notes be ſoft and flowing 
reſerve the loud exertions for thoſe rare occaſions when it is neceſſary to ſtrike an 
amaze, Now, it appears to me, that if people muſt make themſelves heard, 
tboſe have the ſtrongeſt yoice, who can do it without being under the neceſſity ; 
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rendered more ſenſible, and with- 
out giving any harſhnefs to the 
ſong, add a lively energy to the 
expreſſion. It is by means of this, 
the muſician, paſſing ſuddenly from 
oe key or mode to another, and 
ſuppreſſing, when neceſſary, the in- 
termediate and pedantic tranſitions, 
is capable of expreſſing thoſe re- 
erves, interruptions, and paren- 
theſes, which are the language 
of the impetuous paſſions ; and 
which the glowing. Metaſtaſio, 
Porpora, - Galuppi, Cocchi, Ju- 
mella, Perez, and Terra-Deglia 
have ſo often and ſo ſucceſsfully 
employed; while our lyric poets 
know juſt as little of them as our 
muficians.. | | 

The third advantage, and that 
which gives to melody its greateſt 
effect, is the extreme exactneſs of 
time Which is obſervable in the 
graveſt as well as thelivelieſt move- 
ments : an exactneſs which renders 
de ſinging animated and intereſt- 
ng, the accompanyments lively 
nd flowing, which really multi- 
phes the tunes, by making in one 
combination of ſounds as many 
afferent melodies as there are me- 
thods of ſcanning them: an exact- 
teſs which conveys every ſentiment 
0 the heart, and every image to 
te underſtanding ; which furniſhes 
de muſician with the means of 
Fring to words all imaginable 
characters, many of which we have 
do idea of, and which renders the 
norements proper to expreſs all 
thoſe characters, or a ſingle move- 
vent proper to contraſt and change 
ite character at the pleaſure of the 
compoſer. x 
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rendered more agreeable in being 
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The hiſtory of Nonſenſe. 


HERE is no race of people 
that has been more conſpi- 
cuous, in almoſt every relation of 
life, chan the illuſtrious family of 
Nonſenſe. In every age of the 
world they have ſhone porch with 
uncommon luſtre, and have made 
a wonderful progreſs in all the arts 
and ſciences. They have, at dif- 
ferent ſeaſons, delivered ſpeeches 
from the throne, harangued at the 
bar, debated in parliament, and 
gone amazing lengths in philoſo- 
phical enquiries and metaphy ſical 
diſquifitions. | 
In a word, the whole hiftory of 
the world, moral and political, is 
but a Cyclopzpia of Nonſenſe. For 
which reaſon, conſidering the dig- 
nity and importance of he family; 
and the infinite ſervice it has been 
of to me and many of my cotempo- 
raries, I have reſolved to oblige the 
public with a kind of abſtract of 


the hiſtory of Nonfenſe. | 
Nonſenſe was the daughter of 
ignorance, begot on falſhood, many 


ears ago, in a dark cavern in 
tia, As ſhe grew up, ſhe inherit- 
ed all the qualities of her parents; 
ſhe diſcovered. too warm a genius 
to require heing ſent to ſchool x 
but, while ather dull brats: were 
ppring over an horn-book, ſhe a- 
uſed herſelf with ſpreading fan- 
taftical lies, taught her by her 
mamma, and which have, in latter 
ages, been familiarly known to us 
under the names of ſham, banter, 
and humbug. | | 
When the grew'up, ſhe received 
the addreſſes, and ſoon became the 
wife, of impudence. Who he was, 
or of what profeſſion, is uncertain: 
ſome ſay he was the ſon of igno · 
rance by another venter, and was 
ſuffered 
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ſuffered to become the huſband of 
nonſenſe in thdſe dark ages of the 
world, as the Ptolemies of Egypt 
married their own ' filters. Some, 
record, that he was in the army ; 
others, that he was an interpreter 
ef the laws; and others, a divine. 
However this was, - nonſenſe and 
impudence were ſoon infeparably 
united to each other, and e 
the founders of a more noble and 
numerous family, than any yet pre- 
ſerved on any tree of deſcent what- 
foerer; of which ingenious device 
they were ſaid to have been the firſt 
inventors. . | 


It is my chief intent, at preſent, 
to record the great'exploits of that 
branch of the family, who have 
made themſelves remarkable in 
England, though they an to 
fignalize themſelves very early, and 
are ſtill very flouriſhing in moſt 

rts of the world. Many of them 
wereEgyptian prieſts four thouſand 
years ago, and told the people, 
that it was religion to worſhip 
„ monkeys, and green lecks ; 
their deſcendants prevailed on 
the Greeks and Romans to build 
temples in -honour of ſuppoſed 
deities, who were, in their own 
eftimation of them, _ whores and 
whore-mongers, pickpockets and 
drunkards. pls, Jas 
Others roſe up ſome ages after 
Turkey, and perſuaded the 
to embrace the doctrine of blood · 


ſhed and the ſword, in the name of 


the moſt merciful God. And others 
have manifeſted their lineal deſcent 
rom nonſenſe and impudence, by 
affirming that there 1s no God at 
all. There were alſo among them 
many threwd philoſophers : ſome 
of whom, though they were racked 
with a fit of the ſtone, or laid up 
with a gouty toe, declared that 
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they felt not the leaſt degree of 
pain: and others would not truf 
their own eyes, but when they ſaw 
an horſe or a dog, could not tell 
whether it was not à chair or a 
table, and even made a doubt of 
their own exiſtence. - 

We have' no certain account of 

the progrel s of nonſenſe here in 
England, till after the reformation, 
All we hear of her and her progeny 
before that period of time is, that 
they led alazylife among the monks 
in cloyſters and convents, dreaming 
over old legends of ſaints, drawing 
up breviaries and maſs- books, and 
ſtringing together ſome barbarous 
Latin verſes in rhime. 
In the days of queen Elizabeth, 
ſolittle encouragement was given 
to her family, that it ſeemed to have 
been almoſt extinci; but, in the ſuc- 
ceeding reign, it flouriſhed again, 
and filled the moſt conſiderable 
offices in the nation. 

Nonſenſe became a great favou- 
rite at court, where ſhe was highly 
careſſed on actount of her wit, 
which confiRe&d in puns and quib- 
bles 3 and the bonny monarch 
himſelf was thought to take a more 
than ordinary delight in her gon- 
verſation. At this time many 
her progeny took orders, and got 
themſelves preferred to the bel 
livings, by turniag the evangeliſ 
into punſters, and making St, Paul 

ible from the pulpit. Among 
Ne reſt, there was a biſhop, . 
favourite ſon of nonſenſe, of who 
it is particularly recorded, that he 
uſed to tickle his courtly audience, 
by telling them that matrimony ## 
become a matter of money, with 
many other right reverend jeſts re 
corded by Joe Miller. 

Several brothers of this family 


were likewiſe bred to the * 2 
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ſirit, or Mall conſult, cobenant 
N iich, entertain, employ, fee, or 
tward any evil fpirit,'to any intent, 
e uke up any dead perſon, or part 
thereof, do be uſed in witchcraft, 
* have uſed any of the ſaid arts, 
vheredy any perſon ſhall be killed, 
onfumed, or lamed in his or her 
body, they, together with their 
Kceſſories before the fact, ſhall 
ſuffer as felons, without benefit of 
dergy. “ | | 
In the troubleſome times of king 
Charles the firſt, nonſenſe and her 
funily ded with the parliament. 
Mel ſet vp bew ſects in religion: 
dme of them cropped their hair 
dort, and called themſelves the 
ealightetied ; ſome fell into trances, 
id pretended to ſee holy viſions ; 
while others got into tubs, and 
held forth, with many whinings 
pot nd groans, and ſnuMing through 
beſt the noſe. g a 
liſts ln the merry days of kingCharles 
aol WY II. nonſenſe aſſumed a more gay 
00g ud libertine air; and her progeny, 
*r tom fanatics, became downright 
Itidels. Several coartiers of. the 
« he BY ily wrote lewd plays, as well as 
ace, Wl laſcious lover ſongs, and other looſe 
wall erſes, which were collected toge- 
with x, and greedily bought vp in 
_1 TT 
ln the ſucceeding reign, ſome of 
mily i de kindred, who had received their 
and Aucation at St. Omers, thought 
ren Prmſclves on the point of eftabliſh- 
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ing nonſenſe in church and ſtate, 
and were preparing to make bon- 
fires on the occaſion in Smithfeld, 
voy they were obliged to leave the 


Since the revolution, the field of 
politics has afforded 1 ſcope for 
nonſenſe and ber family to make 
themſelves remarkable, Hence a- 
roſe the various ſes in artys 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of why 
and tory, miniſterial and Jacobite, 
Sunderlandians, Oxforgdians; Go- 
dol phinians, Bolingbrokians, Wal- 
polians, Pelhamians, & c. &c. &c. 
names which have kindled as hot 2 


war in pamphlets and journals, as 


the Guelphs and Gibilines in Italy, 
or the Big and LittleEndians in the 
kingdom of Lilliput. 155 
I have here endeavoured to give 
a ſhort abridgment of the hill 
of nonſenſe 3 though a ſmall 
part of the exploits of the family 
can be included in ſo compendious 
a chronicle. Some of them were 
very deep ſcholars, and filled the 
rofeſſors chairs at the univerſities, 
hey compoſed” many elaborate 
diſſertations, to convince the wor 
that two and two make four ; 
diſcovered, by dint of f llogiſm, 
that white is not black. Tbeir in- 
quiries in natural philoſophy were 
no leſs extraordinary : many ſpent 
their lives and theit fortunes in at- 
tempting to diſcover a wonderful 
ſtone, that ſhould turn every baſet 
metal into golf] ; and others em 
loyed themſelves in making arti- 
jal wings, by the help of which 
they ſhould fly up into the world 
of the moon. Another branch of 
the family took to the Belles Let- 
tres, and were the original foun- 
ders of the learned ſociety of Grub- 
Never was any æra, in the annals 
of 
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of nonſenſe, more illuſtrious than 
the preſent; nor did that noble 
family more ſignally diſtinguiſh it 
ſelf in every occupation. 

In oratory, who are greater pro- 
ficients than the progeny of non- 


ſenſe ? Witneſs many long and 
quent ſpeeches delivered in St. 
tephen's chapel, in Weſtminſter- 
hall, the afſizes and quarter ſeſſions, 
at Clare-market, and the Robin 
In philoſophy,” what marvellous 
things have not been proved by 
nonſenſe ? the ſome-time-profeſſor 
of aſtronomy at Greſham college 
ſhewed Sir Iſaac Newton to be a 
mere aſs, and wire-drawed the 
books of Moſes into a complete 
ſyſtem of natural philoſophy : life- 
guard men have, with the utmoſt 
certainty of nonſenſe, foretold 
earthquakes; and others have pen- 
ned curious eſſays on air-quakes, 
water-quakes, and comets. | 
In politics, how ſucceſsfully 
have the ſans- of nonſenſe bandied 
about. the terms of court and coun- 
try? how wiſely have they debated 
upon taxes? and with what amaz- 
ing penetration did they but lately 
foreſee an invaſion ?. f 
Ig religion, their domain is par · 
ticularly extenſive: for though 
nonſenſe is excluded, at leaſt from 
the firſt part of the ſervice in all 
regular nes yet he often oc- 
cupies the whole ceremony at the 
tabernacle and foundery in Moor- 
fields, and the chapel- at 'Long- 
acre. But; for” the credit of 
ite an age, be it known, that 
be children of nonſenſe, who; are 
many of them people of faſhion, 
are as often ſeen at the play-houſe 
85 at church: and, it ig 7 
range, that the family of nonſen 
is now divided againſt itſelf, and 
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in high conteſt about the manage. 
ment of their favourite amuſement 


—the opera. 


_ 


|. , 


The writer of the following letter;, 


was in England ſome years age; 
though a flranger and, friend, 
was patronized and protefted 


| by the generous nobleman to whom 
bis fir letter is directed; hit 
patron recommended bim 1s 


nob 
the late Duke of Cumberland, 
 awho ſent him to the royal acade- 
my at Waookwich, where be con- 


tinued @ confiderable time, and 


wat remarkable for the diligent 
attention he paid to his military flu- 
dies. He afterwards ſerved as a 
nteer in our in Germa- 


ny ; behaved with great ſpirit, 


and was much efteemed, as well 
. by the Hanoverian and Heſſian, 


as by the Engliſh. general; ; from 

thence he went by land, making 

Ruſſia his way to Georgia, qvith 
an intention to make his military 

acquiſitions ufeful to the celebrated 
# prince Heraclius, whom be confi- 
dered as his ſoverei gn. 


Copy 


of the rf leth of Emin to tht 

12 Z. now D. of N — & 
My ere 

Preſent you the ſpecimen of my 

writing I promiſed. / It is too 


bold; I am afraid, to make myſelf 
the ſubject, When I write" for your 
lordſhip ; but forgive, my lord, 
the language of a ſtranger; I 
have been in too low condition to 
know how to write proper to 
your lordſhip, - but you ſpeak to 
me more kind and humble than 
mean people; ſo I am encouraged. 


1 ſigns, and 
I have very good de bes, — 
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ſlips for them. I think your 
lordſhip will not deſpiſe a perſon 
ina mean condition, for think- 
ing of ſomething more than live- 
mood; I have with a good will 


thrown behind me a very eaſy live- 


hood for this condition, mean 
u it is; and I am not troubled, 
if I can carry my point at laſt, 
As long as I can rgmember my 
own family, and I remember my 
great grandfathers, they have been 
aways ſoldiers, and always did 


remember Chriſt, though they eating 
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rant, and fight only with a wild 
and natural fierceneſs, and fo they 
have no order, and do nothing but 
like robbers. And I reſolved I 
would go to Europe to learn art 
military, and other ſciences to 
aſſiſt that art; and I was ſure that 
if I could go into Armenia, like 
European officer, I may be uſeful 
at laſt in ſome degree to my coun- 
try; but my father did not liſten 
to me, for God did not give him 
underſtanding in theſe things: I 
could not bear to live like a beaſt, 
and drinking without li- 


were torn out of their country of berty or knowledge :—I went to 


Armenia by Shaw Abbas, and 
planted in Hamadan. After 
their captivity they were. ſoldiers 
likewiſe; two of my uncles did 
ſpill their blood in the ſervice of 
Kouly Kan ; my father was his 
lave ſor many years, but he was 
it laſt forced to fly into India, 
becauſe this tyrant had ſharpened 
his battle-axe againſt his own ar- 
ny, more than upon his enemies. 
doon after my father ſent for me 
to Calcutta in Bengal, where he 
2 merchant. There I ſaw the 
fort of Europeans, and the ſol- 
tiers exerciſe,” and the ſhipping, 
and that they were dexterous and 
perſett in all things: Then I 
prieved within myſelf for my re- 
gion, and my country, that we 
were in flayery and ignorance, 
like Jews, vagabonds over the 
ah; and I ſpoke to my father 
upon all this; becauſe our fa- 
ters did not fight for their coun- 
try; but I underſtood that the 
nians in; the mountains were 

e, and handled arms from their 
Childhood and that thoſe under 
Patriarch, who are ſubje& to the 
Turks and Perſians, did not want 
courage; but they are all igno- 


captain Fox, of the ſhip Wal- 
pole, and kiſſed his feet hundred 
times, to let me work for my paſ- 
ſage to Europe, hefore he would 
bend to me; but he did at laſt 
admit me; and I came to Eng- 
land with much labour; but it did 
not grieve me when 1 thought of 
my country; I entered myſelf 
with my little money into Mr. 
Middleton's academy; I had the 
honour to tell your lordſhip fo be- 
fore: I was firſt a ſcholar, and 
when my money was gone, I was 
a ſervant there for my learning; 
but he was broke, and I loſt eve. 
ry thing: I went into the ſtreet 
to work for my bread, for I could 
not bear to go about vaging a 
tail at people's doors for a bit of 
meat. I will not grieve your 
lordſhip with l which I 
went through; I do not want to 
be pitied ; I got ſervice at laſt as a 
porter with one Mr. Robarts, a gro- 
cer in the city; in this time I car- 
ried ſometimes burthens of neartwo 
hundred welght upon my back and 
paid out of my wages to learn 
ſome geometry, and to compleat 
myſelf in writing, and juſt to 
begin a little French; but becauſe 
my 
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my lord, I almoſt ſtarved myſelf 
to pay for this, and carried bur- 
thens more than my ſtrength, I 
buried myſelf fo that I could not 
work any longer ; ſo that I was 
in deſpair, and not care what be- 
come of me: but a friend put me 
$0 write with one Mr, Webſter, an 
attorney in Cheapſide, which for 
a little time got 
reſolved, in Sas, to go again 
to India, becauſe nobody would 
ut out his hand to help me to 
— and my — 60 pounds 
to governor Davis to cairy me 
back. I am afraid I am too trou- 
bleſome in my accounts to your 
Jordſhip, bat we people of Aſia 
cannot ſay little in a great deal, 
like ſcholars. Now I met by 
chance ſome gentlemen who en- 
couraged me, and gave me books 
to read, and adviſed me to kiſs 
colonel Dingley's hands, and ſhew 
my buſineſs to him. He was a 
brave / ſoldier, took me by the 
hand, ſpoke to his own ſerjeant, 
an honeſt man, to teach me ma- 
nual exercile, and 2 — 2 
Military Diſcipline, and promi 
to help me to learn gunnery and 


fortification ; but I was again un- my 


Fortuned ; for when light juſt 
began to come to my eyes, 
died, and I was like before, ex- 


cept that I knew a little of ma- 
nual exerciſe, : and read ſome of 


the Roman hiſtory ; could learn 
vo more nor live. I was broke 
to pieces, and bowed my neck to 
governor Davis, to mane to my 
friends, without doing any of 
theſe things I ſuffered for. I am 
in this net at preſent; but Iam 


happier than all mankind, if I can 


Wy + 
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cad ; but I was 


nature can 


meet any great man who can pre. 
vail, upon governor. Davis to alloy 
me ſomething out of the money 
he has only upon condition tha 
I return to hlindneſs once again 
that I may go through evolution: 
with the recrojts, and learn gun. 
nery and fortification, and if there 
is War, to go one Year as a v0. 
luptees, If governor Davis writes, 
that I have great man here my 
protector, my father, who looks 
upon me as a perſon run away and 
forſaken, - will make me an 44. 
lowance to learn. If I could clear 
my — —— and _ coun- 
try and my religion, is trod 
under the foot r Maſalman, 
would go through all flavery and 
danger with a heart; but if 
I muſt return, after four years 
Alavery and miſery, to the ſame 
ignorance, without doing any 
$2 would break my heart, my 
ord, in the end. I pardon, 
I have experience. of your lord- 
ſhip's. goodneſs, elſe I would not 
fay ſo much; I would not receive, 
but return; and I want nothing 
but a little ſpeaking from the au- 
thoricy of an Iadian governor to 
ny friends, I have always beet 
honeſt. Thoſe I have been flave 


he to will ſay I am honeſt. Mr. Gre 
truſted me 


Here is A ſort of ſtory, no. 
thing but your ip's 
make. tolerable. I an 
much obliged to your lordſhip fo 
your patience. I ſhall be ver) 


proud of giving your lordſhip 8 
the proof in my poor power, bos 
much Lam, & œg g. 


e 
eee 


of the v 


livered I 
prophet | 
Pharoah, 
na, acco 
Which  C 
bread of 
Cod pre 
wnſt of 
us from 
barians 

Again 
of your 


by which 
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ſrawlation from the Armenian, of 
his letter to prince Heraclins, 


To the ft ſhining, moſt chriſtian 
ling Heraclius, of Georgia and 


Armenia. 


My King. / 
LL things that bave been 
made, from the beginning 
of the world to this day, are by 
the will of God, according to the 
new teſtament, All things were 
made by him; and without him 
was not any thing made that was 
made, God created the heaven 
and the earth, the ſea and the 
land ; and it is he that made you 
king over two- nations,, Armeni- 
ans and Georgians. Glory be to 
God the father of our lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, that made you defender 
and protector of thoſe. Chriſtian 
nations, and of their faith who 
have been - many hundred years 
under the hands of Perſian un- 
believers ; and being now deli- 
vered by the mighty hands of your 
majeſty, the ſame God will alſo, 
J hope, deliver theſe Chriſtians, 
who are under the hands of Otho- 
mans ; for there is no difficulty in 
the mighty hands of God; and 
whoſoever truſt ia him, ' ſhall not 
be aſhamed; It was he that de- 
livered Iſrael, by the hand of the 
prophet Moſes, out of the hands of 
Pharoah, and fed them with man- 
na, according to the holy Pſalms, 
which ſaith, Men did eat the 
bread of angels: May the ſame 
Cod preſerve and ſtrengthen the 
wnlt of your majeſty, to defend 
us from the encroachment of bar- 
1 Amen. (31% 14 
Again, having heard the fame 
of your majeſty s brave conquett, 
by which you. have poſſe ſſed the 


two antient kingdoms of Armenia 
and Georgia, and that they are at 
preſent uuder your majeſty's pro- 
tection, being defirous, from the 
readineſs of my ſou], to offer your 
majeſty my ſervice, which I hope 
you will make no difliculty to ac- 
cept it, as money is far from the 
defire 'of your majeſty's ſervant, 
whe wiſhes nothing but to ſerve 
him who has the rule over his 
nation; for while I am here, 1 
want nothing: I have a great 
friend here, and that great friend 
is my protector; and that protec- 
tor is the ſon of the king of Eng- 
land. If it pleaſe your majeſty 
to inſtruct me of your will and 
pleaſure, that I may petition to 
this great priace, in order to ob- 
tain leave to come and to ſerve 
as an European officer, according 
to my low abilities; and that I 
may teach your ſoldiers to fight 
like Europeans, who are very well 
known to your majeſty, that with 
a few men they overcome x 
Your majeſty has — the 
German nation, who, with no 
more than twenty thoufand men, 
are able to give battle to a hun- 
dred thouſand ; Mahometans or 
"Turks, an enemy to the Chriſtian 
nations : I would alſo acquaint 
your majeſty, how it is, or by 
what means, ns the European 
nation are ſuch: conquerors, 
and fo brave warriors, It is a 
rule among them, that whoever is 
defirous to become à warrior, 
firſt, he is obliged to enter himſelf 


into the houſe of exerciſe, which 


they call it here, an; academy to 
learn or to-ſtudy, ſour or five years, 
the art of war, that is to ſay, o 
learn the art of building ſtrong 
caſtles, the like of which are not 
io de found in all Ala; and = 
5 e 
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the art of managing great guns in 
ſuch a manner, as none of our 
fortifications could - ſtand before 
them for three days; likewiſe, the 
manner of — — judg- 
ment, and the way of ranging of 
the ſoldiers, ſo that they are like a 
wall of iron, not to be broken; 
and after having thoroughly com- 
pleated his ſtudy in that art, leaves 
the place, goes and offers himſelf 
and his ſervice to his prince or 
ban thereby becomes an officer, 
or fighter for his king and coun- 
try; and by long experience per- 
fects himſelf in that great art; 
for the art of war here is not to 
be underſtood eaſily; it contains 
many things difficult to be known. 
and very much preferable to the 
practice of Turks and Perſians. 
See, O mighty king, it is not by 
ſtrength of arm, that theſe nations 
are called conquerors, but by wiſ- 
dom and art. Here every thing 
is by art and wiſdom ; for without 
wiſdom the land is not land ; and 
the nations that-dwell therein, are 
blind and. unhappy. According 
to the old teſtament, which ſaith, 
God made the heaven and the 
earth by his infinite wiſdom ; 
therefore God loveth wiſdom for 
this reaſon. I ſay, whoſoever fol- 
loweth wiſdom, | he. is dear, or 
beloved of God; for from wiſdom 
proceedeth all manner of good- 
neſs; alſo, a man is not mighty 
without wiſdom, nor wiſe without 
righteouſneſs. The antient Ro- 
mans, who were ſo great, gave 
laws, and ſubdued all nations of 
the world; this was by art and 
wiſdom ; before our Saviour, al- 
though they were heathens and 
1dolaters ; bat they were virtuous, 
and lived in good morals : another 
example, Peter the Great, of Ruſ. 
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Ga, - who could not be fo great 
warrior, and his eountry could 
never have been ſo bleſſed, and 
flouriſhed, had, not he come over 
here to learn wiſdom, who, when 
he was in Holland, ſerved in a 
place of ſhip-building, like one 
of the labourers, and humbled 
himſelf therein; whoſoever hum- 
bleth himſelf ſhall be exalted, &c. 
And when he returned into his 
own country, he was full of all 
manner of wiſdom, by which he 
made himſelf father, as well as 
lord and king over his country, 
Theſe are things which have made 
the people —— to be con- 
querors, and to be eſteemed more 
wiſe than all the nations upon the 
face of the earth; for amongſt 
them are learned men, who ſtudy 
the way in which God has made 
all things according to their na- 
ture, by which they are able to do 
things of great wonder and uſeful- 
neſs. They ſend likewiſe into 
every part of the world, at a great 
-expence, for to learn all things 
that are produced upon, or under 
the earth, by which they are in- 
creaſed in wiſdom and riches; 
their cities are very great, their 
people are very happy, not being 
afraid of famine or dangers, and 
they are under excellent laws, by 
which no man is ſuffered to do 
wrong to another, though he is 
weak or poor. But this nation, 
this great and mighty nation, 0 
my king! where I live, is not only 
t and wiſe nation, but alſo de- 

| — of the devouters of man- 
kind. I am ſurpriſed to ſee, that 
even the ſheep in this country reſt 
in quietneſs without the leaf: fear 
of wolves. May the great God 
nt your majeſty's ſudjects to 


follow their - examples, to gros 
| | wile 


_—_— 
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wiſe and conquerors, under the 
wiſdom and r your ma- 
jeſty, to whom God grant long 
life, to trample your enemies like 
duſt under your feet... © 
May it pleaſe: your majeſty to 
kndw "who your ſervant is, that 
raiſes his head to ſpeak to you, 
and takes pains to know theſe 
things, with much labour, for your 
najeſty's . ſervice, to whom God 
grant victory} . The name of your 
ſervant is Emin, the ſon of Joſeph, 
the ſon of Michael, the ſon of Gre- 
gory, who is deſcended from Emin, 
who, in the day when Armenia 
was broke under the battle-2xe of 
Shaw Abbas, was Minbaſhy in his 
country; but he was made cap- 
tive, with others, and was carried 
into Perſia, and placed at Hama- 
dan; from him your majeſty's ſer- 
vant is come, and he is called of 
lis name, being born at Hamadan; 
but our "captivity was grievous 
under the Perfiar's, who, fince Ma- 
tometaniſm, which is well known. 
0 ydur majeſty, are grown quite 
alata, "wot being fo civilized 
u they were in antient times, (ac- 
cording to the hiſtories I have read 
in this bleſſed ifland) ſo that my 
ther fle from Hamadan, in the 
ine of Shaw Thamas Kouly Kan, 
into India, to a place. called Cal- 
catta, where the Engliſtt have a 
fort, and ſoldiers, and à great 
trade, though thei ry i 
eren months 
there my father made himſelf a 
nerchant to this day; and would 
ine made me ſuch as himſelf, but 
[did not ſubmit to him; for I en- 
Med of my fathers from my in- 
cy, the reaſon” why we were 
perſetuted by inſidels ? and why 


ve did reſide ſo contem tibly a- | 
t thex know our cauntry better than we 
I. 


nongit lawleſs' nations ? 
Vol. X. 
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made me no anſwer, and my heart 
was grieved, and I had none to 
comfort me in my griefs; for I 
faid, the ants that Creep upon the 
earth have a king, and we have 
not; and the nations of all coun« 
tries make their laugh upon us, 
alſo perſecuting, ſaying to us, that 

ou are maſterleſs ; you have no 

ing of your own, and that you 
reſemble the Jews ſcattered upon 
the face of the earth; you have no 
love for one another; you are with- . 
out honour; and by the diſunity 
of your nation, all the nations in- 
ſult you; you are contemptible, 
and without zeal; and you are 'as 
great lovers of money, as the hea- 
thens did love their gods. I could 
not bear all theſe reſſections, whilſt 
I grieved, and found none to heal 
me. I 8 — the 
Europeans, their wi cuſtoms, 
and their ſhipping, far better both 
for ſailing and for war, than the 
ſhips of the Indians; and above 
all, the practice of their ſoldiers, 
who, if they were thouſands of 
men, by one word of command 
from their officers, - inſtantly all 
together move and act, as if they 
were one man. Then I thought 
in my mind, that it was God that 
had put in my heart to think on 
all things. Therefore, I ſpoke 
not to my father, but had hopes 
in my heart, that if I went to 
England, I ſhould learn the art of. 


© war, and I was encotraged, for I 


then heard a little, and not much, 
of your majeſty's name, until 
came here, where I learned that 
your majeſty was eſtabliſhed in 
your kingdom, and had routed 2 

great army of Perſians. See! 0 
my king, what great thing the 
wiſdom is, by which'this nation 


do; 


- —— — - = — — — 
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do; and that this nation are awake, 
ad we are allee . On board the 
ip I worked Mr. a ſailor; and 
afterwards, when 1 came he 
s ſo reduced, that I was hn 
1 hunger, to offer myſelf to ſale 
upon the avge,. to be ſent 
into the new world. O!] my king, 
not pity me; no, not even at 
hat time When you hear, or ſee me 
iced in your ſervice, but pity. 
ſe ſervants of Chriſt, who de- 
ve pity; but the omnipotent 
God ſaved me by the bands of an 
Engliſhman; and the ſame God 
who heard the crying of my heart, 


did put it into the heart of a gene- 


us nobleman. who is one of the 
pillars of the throne of England, 
ig aft me. He made me right 
in the counſel of A he 
made me known to the ſon of the 
king of England; he ſent me to 


the place of education, where I 


learnt the art of war, according to 
wiſdom. 


My ambition is to lay my know-. 


edge at the feet of your majeſty, 

— ſerye you in the beſt of my 
Alien. For know, O my king, 
that what is not built on know- 
1 though it is very ſtrong 
ws „ is as, if it were built 
upon ſand; therefore, my purpoſe 
16 t go well inſtructed into your 
maieſty 's ſeryice, aud to carry with 
me men ſkilful in all things, (if 


Jou give me , encouragement) to 


ſtrengthen and poliſh, your king- 


dom, like the kingdoms of Eu- 


vpe: for you have a good coyns 


m, and command over many 
brave men; and. it, you could ga- 


ther the Armenjans, à rich and 


trading people, ho are, [catered 
to the caſt, and the weſt, and the 
north, and the ſouth, under the 


Protection of your majeſty's arms 


wa a 
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in your own country, no kingdom 
in the eaft would be like your 
kingdom, for riches: and = 
May the eternal God, the Path; 
of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, ſharpen 
your ſcimitar upon all your ene- 
mies, and ſtrengthen the wriſt of 
your majeſty's right hand, to pro- 
tect our diftrefled nation, acc. 
ing to the wiſhes and laboury of 
your ſervant. © / 7 750 | 

„ It is not certainly known whether 
| ed letter came to Heraclius's 
„The letter to the D. of N 


From Valtgire's Jenerant Philo . 


1 3 Ay during his reſidence 
world knows, at the ſchool of the 
Gymnoſophiſts, the language of 
beaſts and that of plants, Walk- 
ing one day in a field near the 
ſea-ſhore, he heard theſe words: 
How unhappy am I to be born an 
herb! Scarce have I attained tue 
inches in height before a devour- 
ing monſter, a horrid. animal, 
tramples me under his feet ; his 
Jau is armed with a row of ſbarp 
ſcythes, with which. he cuts me, 
tears me, and then {ſwallows me. 
Man calls this monſter a ſheep. 1 
do not think there is in the whole 
creation a. more abominable cres- 


bidden ww eat our own, likene® 
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He was going to ſwallow the oy- 
ter, when it uttered theſe ſoothing 


words: O nature, how happy is 


the herb, which is like thy work 
when it is cut it regenerates and 
is immortal; and we poor oyſters, 
in vain are we defended by a dou- 
ble buckler ; villains eat us by 
dozens at their breakfaſt, and it 
is over with us for ever, What 
adreadful deſtiny is that of an oy- 
fer, and how barbarous is man! 


Pythagoras ſhuddered ; he felt 
the enormity of the erime he was 


going to commit; he weeping 
aſked pardon of the oyſter, and 
replaced him very ſnug upon the 
rock. 


Whilſt he was returning to the 


city, in a profound meditation at 


this adventure, he obſeryed ſome 
ſpiders that were eating flies, ſwal- 
lows that were eating ſpiders, ſpar- 
Tw-hawks: that were eating 
lows. None of theſe folks, ſaid 
he, are philoſophers. | 
Pythagoras upon his entrance 
was hurted, bruiſed, and thrown 
dowty by a "multitude of beggars 
and bunters, who ran in crying, 
Well done, he deſerved it. Who ? 
what? ſaid Pythagoras, getting 
w; whilſt the people continued 
running and crying, We ſhall have 
high fun in ſeeing them broil. 
Pythagoras imagined they were 
ſpeaking of lentiles, or ſome other 
kind of vegetable - but he was quite 
miſtaken — meant two poor 
Indians, © Oh! faid Pythagoras, 
tice are doubtleſs two great phi- 
loſophers, who are tired of their 
[res ; they are deſirous of regene- 
rating nie. another form; there 
ua p e in changing the place 
of one's abgde, - — —— 
be badly lodged—there is no diſ- 
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He went on with the mob as 
far as the public ſquare, where he 
ſaw the great pile of wood lighted, 
and oppoſite to it a bench, which 
was called à tribunal ; upon this 
bench judges were ſeated, each of 
whom held a cow's tail in his hand, 
and they had caps upon their 
heads, which greatly reſembled the 
two ears of that animal which for- 
merly carried Silenus, when he 
came into the country with Bac- 
chus, after having croſſed the E- 
Tythrean ſea y- Bote. and ſtop- 
ped the courſe of the ſun and 
moon, as it is very faithfully re- 
lated in the Orphics. 

There was amongſt theſe judges 
an honeſt man well known to Py- 
thagoras. The ſage of India ex- 
plained to the ſage of Samos the 
nature of the =. 4 Indian 

le were going to aſſiſt at. 
ehe — ſaid he, are 
not at all defirous of being burnt ; 
my grave brethren have condemned 
them to that puniſhment, one for 
having ſaid that the ſubſtance of 
Xaca is not the ſubſtance of Brama; 
and the other for having ſuſpect- 
ed that we pleaſe the Sapreme Be- 
ing by virtue, without holding, at 
the point of death, a cow-by the 
tail, becauſe, ſaid he, we may be 
virtuous at all times, and becauſe 
one tanidot always meet with a 
cow juſt as one may have occafion 
for her. The good Women of the 
city were ſo terrified with two 
ſach heretical propoſitions, that 


they would not leave the judges in 


peace, till ſuch time as they or- 
dered the execution of theſe two 
unfortunate men. - 

Pythagoras judged that from the 


herb up to man there were many 


eauſes of uneaſineſs. He, how- 
erer, made the jadges and even 
1 the 
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the devotees liſten to reaſon, which 


never happened but at that one 
time. 

He afterwards went and preach- 
ed toleration at Crotona ; but one 
of his adverſaries ſet fire to his 
houſe ; he was burnt—the man 
who had ſaved two Indians from 
the flames. Let thoſe eſcape who 
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Account of an Eſſay on the learning of 
Shakeſpear. By Richard Farmer, 
M. 4. | 


H E . queſtion, whether 
Shakeſpear had any con- 
ſiderable knowledge of the learn- 
ed languages? has been long agi- 
tated among the critics. r. 
Farmer is of opinion with thoſe, 
who imagine that he had not ; for 
which he brings ſeveral arguments. 
The teſtimony of Ben Johnſon 
(ſays our author) ſtands foremoſt ; 
and many have held it ſufficient to 
decide the controverſy. 
warmeſt panegyric that ever was 
written, he apol * — what 5 
ſuppoſed the only defect in hi 
6 beloved friend: ö 
— «« Soul of the age! 
Th' applauſe, delight, and won- 
der of our ſtage *”? 117 
But Johnſon is by no means 
our only authority. Drayton, the 
countryman and acquaintance of 
Shakeſpeare, determines his ex- 
cellence to the natural brain only. 
Digges, a wit of the town before 


Shakeſpeare left the ſtage, is very 


firong to the purpoſe: - | 
egy rat only  helpt him, for 
look thorough. . 8 
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This whole book, thou ſhalt find 
he doth not borrow 

One phraſe from Greeks, nor 
Latines imitate, 

Nor once from vulgar language: 
tranſlate.” | 

Suckling oppoſes his eaſier ſtrain 

to the ſweets of learned Johnſon, 

Denham affures us, that all he had 

was from old mother-wit. His 


native wood-notes wild, every one 


remembers to be celebrated by 
Milton. | 

Fuller, a diligent and equi 
ſearcher after truth and quibbles, 
declares poſitively, that . his 
learning was very little, —thit 
nature was all the art uſed upon 
him, as he himſelf, if alive, would 
confeſs it, when he apologized for 
his untutored lines to his noble pa- 
tron the earl of Southampton ? 

« Shakeſpeare however hath fre- 
quent alluſions to the facts and fa- 
bles of antiquity,” —I will en- 
deavour to ſhew how they came 
to his acquaintance. 

It is notorious, that much of his 
matter of fa& knowledge is de- 
— Plutarch; but in — 

anguage he read him, has yet 
he. — Take a few in- 
ſtances, Which will elucidate this 


matter ſufficiently. 
In thethird act of Anthony and 


Cleopatra; Octavius repreſents to 
his courtiers the imperial pomp of 
thoſe illuſtrious lovers, and. the 
arrangement of their dominion, | 
— — % Unto her 
He Fre the ſtabliſhment of 
gypt, made her | 
Of lower Syria, Cyprus, Lydis, 
Abſolute queen.“ 

Read Libya, ſays Mr, Upton 


* Ben Johnſon, in this copy of verſes, ſays that Shakeſpear had 
* 2 bs Sal Latin and leſs Greek. — | 
Some read no Greek 3 which (ſays Mr. Farmer) was adopted, above 2 century 


ago by a pauegy dit on Cartwright, 


autho⸗ 


zuthorita 
Plutarch. 

This 1: 
the tranſl 
of Amy 
1579» an 
origin of 

& Firſt 


ru! 


ery repart 
Moſt inc 
of Plutarcl 
modern tr: 
ſpeare Was 
pulty of th 
lent apain 
ight him. 
many 
ſo.“ * a 
In the th 
Anthony, j 
langue to 
part of the 
— — 146 
zen 
a To every 


fie 


zuthoritatively as is plain from 
Plutarch. | 1 | 

This is very true: but turn to 
the tranſlation, from the French 
of Amyot, by Thomas North, 
1579, and you will at once ſee the 
origin of the miſtake, 

& Firſt, of all he did eſtabliſh 
Cleopatra queene of Egypt, of 
Cyprus, of -Lydia, and the lower 
Syria. * 

Again in the fourth act: 

„% My meſſenger 

He hath whipt with'rods, dares 

me to perſonal combat, 

Cæſar to Anthony. Let the old 

ruffign know. 

I have many ways to die ; mean 

time. or. 

Laugh at his challenge.” 

« What a reply 1s this, cries 
Mr. Upton, *tis acknowledging he 
ſhould fall under the unequal com- 
bat. But if we read, 
Let th' old ruſſian know 

He hath many other ways to 

die; mean time 

I laugh at his challenge.” 

We have the poignancy and the 
very repartee of Cæſar in Plutarch.“ 

Moſt indiſputably it is the ſenſe 
of Plutarch, and given ſo in the 
nodern tranſlations : But Shake- 
ſpeare was miſled by the ambi- 
puity of the old one, „Antonius 
lent again to challenge Cæſar to 
tht him. Cæſar anſwered that he 
. ways to die than 

In the third act of E. Czſar, 
Anthony, in his well-known ha- 
rangue to the people, repeats a 
part of the emperor's will : 

— To every Roman citi- 
zen he gives 

. To every ſev'ral man, ſeventy- 
fue drachmacn 
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Moreover he hath left you all his 

walks, 25 | 

His private arbours, and new 

. planted orchards, 

On this fide Tyber.“ 

„Our author certainly wrote, ſays 
Mr. Theobald, on that fideTyber.-- 
Trans Tiberim— prope Cafaris hortas. 
And Platarch, whom Shakeſpeare 
very diligently ſtudied, expreſsly 
declares, that he left the public 
his gardens and walks beyond the 
Tyber.” 

But hear again the old tranſla- 
tion where Shakeſpeare's ſtudy 
lay: „he bequeathed unto every 
citizen . of Rome, ſeventy-five 
drachmas a man, and he left his 
gardens and arbours unto the 
people, which he had on this fide 
of the river Tyber.” 

Mr. Farmer proceeds to ſhow, 
that Shakeſpeare took many of 
the ſubjects for his plays from En- 
Fun authors or tranſlators, and not 

rom books in the learned tongue. 

But to come nearer to the pur- 

ſe, what will you ſay, (ſays he) 
if I can ſhow you, that Shakeſpeare, 


when in the favourite -phraſe, he 


had a latin claſſic in his eye, moſt 


aſſuredly made uſe of a tranſlation. 


. Proſpero in the tempeſt begins 
the addreſs to his ſpirits, 

« Ye elves of hills, of ſtanding 
lakes and groves,” 

This ſpeech, Dr. Warburton 
rightly obſerves to be borrowed 
from Medea's in Ovid: And it 
proves, ſays Mr. Holt beyond 
contradiction, that Shakeſpeare was 
perfectly acquainted with the ſen- 
timents of the ancients on the ſub. 
je& of inchantments, The ori- 
ginal lines are theſs, | ' 

&« Aureque, & wanti, monte/que, 
„ neee, , 
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Diigue omues nemorum, diigus om- 
nes noctis adefte.”” 
The tranſlation of which by Gold- 
ing is by no means literal, and 
Shakeſpeare hath cloſely followed 
Ve ayres and winds; ye elves of 
hills, of breokes, of woodes atone, 
Of ftanding lakes, and of the night, 
approche ye everych one. ; 
In the Merchant of Venice, the 
Jew, as an apalogy for his beha- 
viour to Anthonio, rehearſes many 
ſympathies and antipathies for 
which no reaſon can be rendered, 
Some love not a gaping pig 
And others when a bagpipe 
fings Yth? noſe | 
Cannot contain their urine for. 
affection.“ 6 
This incident, Dr. Warburton 
ſoppaſes to be taken from a paſ- 
ſage in Scaliger's Exercitations 
againſt Cardan, And, proceeds 


the Doctor, to make this jocular 
ſtory ſtill more ridiculous, Shake - 


ſpeare, I ſuppoſe, tranflated phor- 
minx by bagpipes. * 0.4 
' Here we ſeem fairly caught; for 
Scaliger's work was never, as the 
term goes, done into Engliſh. But 
luckily in an old book tranſlated 
from the French of Peter le Loier, 
entitled, a Freatiſe of Spectres, or 
Sights, we bave this iden- 

tical tory from Scaliger; and what 
1s ſtill more, a marginal note gives 
us in all probability the very fact 
alluded to, as well as the word of 
Shakeſpear, „Another gentleman 
of this quality lined of late in 
Deuon neere Exceſter, who cquld 
not endure. the playing on a bag- 

M 53 
A word in Queen Catherine's 
character of Wolſey, in Henry the 
eighth, is brought by the doctor 
3 ' - 
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as another argument. for the learn. 
ing of Shakeſpeare. | 
— — . — He was a man 
Of an unbounded ſtomach, ever 
| ranking 6 
Himſelf with princes ; one that 
by ſuggeſtion 
Ty'd all the kingdom. Simony 
was fair play: 
His own opinion was his law, 
th” preſence 
He would ſay untraths, and be 
ever double | 
Both in his words and meaning, 
- He was never 
But where he meant to ruin, 
pitiful, : 
. /His promiſes were, as he then 
was, mighty ; - 
But his performance, as he now 
is, nothing. 
Of his own body he was ill, and 
gave theclergy ill example,” 
The word ſuggeſtion, ſays dhe 
critic, is here uſed with great 
propriety, and ſeeming knowledg® 
of the Latin tongue. And he pro- 


 ceeds to ſettlE the ſenſe of it from 


the late Roman writers and their 
loſſers: But Shakeſpeare's know- 
edge was from Holingſhed ; he 

follows him verbatim. 
This cardinal was of a great 
ſtomach, for he compted himſelf 
equal with princes, and by craftie 
ſuggeſtion got into his hands 1nnv- 
merable treaſure : He forced little 
on fimonie, and was not pitiful, 
and ſtood affectionate in his own 
inion : In open preſence he 
would lie and ſeie untruth, and 
was double both in ſpeech and 
meaning: He would promiſe much 
and performe little: He was v 
cious of his bodie, and gau* 
the clergie evi} example.“ And 
it is one of the articles of his im- 
peachment 
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peachment m Dr. Fiddes's col- 
[etions, © That the faid Lord 
Cardinal got a bull for the ſup- 

g certain houſes of religion, 
by his untrue ſuggeſtion to the 


A ſtronger t hath been 
brought from the plot of Hamlet. 
Dr. and Mr. Whalley aſſure 
us, that for this re muſt 
have read Saxo Grammaricus in the 
original, for no tranſlation hath 
been made into any modern lan. 
guage, But the misfortune is that 


ke did not take it from Saxo at all; 


2 novel called the hiſtorie of 


Hamblet was his original: a frag- 


ment of which, in black letter, I 
have ſeen in the hands of a very 
curious and intelligent gentleman. 

Mr. Farmer takes notice of the 
ſuppoſition that the Comedy of 
Errors 1s founded on the Me- 
nechem, which is (ſays he) noto- 
nous: Nor is it leſs fo, that a 
tranſfation of it by W. W. per- 
haps William Warner, the author 
of Albion's England, was extant 
in the time of Shakeſpeare * 

But the ſheet- anchor holds faſt : 
Shakeſpeare himſelf hath left ſome 
tranſſations from Ovid. | 

Shakeſpeare was not the author 
of theſe tranſlations, ſays Mr. 
Farmer, who proves them to have 
been * * by Thomas Hay- 
wood. He proves likewiſe a book 
in proſe, (in which are many quo- 
ations from the claſſics) aſcribed 
o William Shakeſpeare, to have 

written by William Stafford. 

Mr. Farmer mentions many 
cher inſtances concerning the 
earning of Shakeſpear, with re- 

& to the ancient lan ages, 
nd makes ſeveral obſervations on 


* This, we are told in the preface of Mr, Thornton's 


213 
his ſuppoſed knowledge of the 
modern ones. 
We ſhall conclude with a cu- 
rious circumſtance relating to 
Shakeſpeare's acting the ghoſt in 
his own Hamlet, in which he is 
faid to have failed. 
Dr, Lodge, ſays Mr. Farmer, 
who as well as his. quondam col- 
Greene, was ever peſtering 
the town with pamphlets, pub- 
liſhed one in the year 1566, called 
« Wits Miſerie, and the Worlds 
Madnaſſe, difcovermg the devils 
incarnate of this age.” One of 
theſe devils is Hate-vertue, who, 
ſays the doctor, looks as pale 
as the viſard of the Ghoſt, which 
cried ſo miſerably at the theatre, 
like an oifter-wiſe, Hamlet Re- 
venge.” 


?D—9U— — 9 


An eſſay on the expreſſion of the paſ- 
ions in painting, tranflated from 
the lala of the celebrated Alga- 
rotti. | 


ANY have written, and 
among the reſt, the famous 
e Brun, on the various changes, 


that, according to various paſſions, 
happen in the muſcles of the face, 
which is, as it were the dumb 
tongue of the ſoul. They obſerve, 
for example, that in fits of anger, 
the face reddens, the muſcles of the 
lips puff 'ont, the eyes ſparkle; 
and chin on the contrary, in fits of 
melancholy; the eyes grow mo- 
tionleſs and dead, the face pale, 
and the lips ſink in. It may be of 
fervice to a painter to read theſe, 
and fach other remarks; but it 
will be - of infinitely more ſervice 
to ſtudy them in nature itſelf, from 
flation of the Come- 


dies of Plautus, jult publiſhed, ts in the collection of Mr. Garrick, and is dated 


1593. 
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which they have been borrowed, 
and which exhibits them in that 
lively manner, which neither tongue 
nor pen can expreſs. | 
But if a painter is to have im- 
mediate recourſe to nature in any 
thing, it is particularly in treating 
thoſe very minute, and almoſt im- 


ever, things very different from 


© 


each other, are often expreſſed. 
This is particularly the caſe with 
regard to the paſſions of laughing 


and crying, as in theſe, however 
. contrary, the muſcles of the face 
operate nearly in the ſame manner. 

As the famous Pietro de Cortona 


was one day finiſhing the face of a 


crying child, in a repreſentation of 
the iron age, ,with which he was 
adorning the floor, called the hot 
bath, in the royal palace of Pitti, 
Ferdinand II. who happened to be 
looking over him for his amuſe- 
ment, could not forbear expreſſing 
his approbation, by crying out, 
oh ! how well that child cries ! to 
whom the able artiſt, — Has your 
majeſty a mind to ſee how eaſy it js 
to make children laugh? behold, 
III prove it in an inſtant; and 
taking up his pencil, by giving 
the contour of the mouth a concave 
turn downwards, inſtead . of the 
convex upwards, which it before 
had, and with little or no alteration 
in any other part of the face, he 
made the child, who a litttle before 
ſeemed ready to burſt its heart with 
crying, appear in equal danger of 
burſting its fides with immoderate 
laughter; and then, by reſtoring 
the-altered features to their former 
poſition, he ſoon ſet the child a 
ing again. | 
— to Leonardo daVinci, 
the beſt maſters that a painter can 
have recourſe to in this branch, are 
2 
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ceptible differences, by which,: 


thoſe dumb men; who have found 
out the method of -exprefling their 
ſentiments by the motion of their 
hands, eyes, eye-browe, and in 
ſhort every other part of the body, 
This advice, no doubt, is very 
but then ſuch geſtures muſt 
imitated - wich great ſobriety 
and moderation, left they ſhould 
appear too ſtrong and exaggerated, 
and the piece ſhould ſhew nothing 
but pantomimes, when | ſpeaking 
figures-alone are to be exhibited, 
and ſo become theatrical and ſe- 
cond-hand, or atleaſt. look like 
the copy of theatrical and ſecond- 
hand nature 


We are told range things of 


the ancient painters of Greece in 


regard to expreſſion, eſpecially of 


Ariſtides, who, in a picture of his, 
repreſenting a woman wounded to 
death at a fiege, with a child craul - 
ing to her breaſt, makes her afraid, 
leſt the child, when ſhe was dead, 
ſhould for want of milk, ſuck her 
blood. A Medea murdering her 
children by Timomachus, was like- 
wiſe much eried up, as. the inge- 
nious artiſt contrived to exprels at 
once in her countenance, both the 
fury that hurried her on to the 
commiſhon of ſo a crime, and 
the tenderneſs of à mother, that 
ſeemed to withhold her from it, 
Rubens attempted to expreſs ſuch 
a double effect in the face of Mary 
of  Medicis, ſtill in pain from her 
laſt labour, and at the ſame time, 
full of joy at the birth of a Dau- 
phin. And in the countenance of 
SanRa Polonia, painted byTierpolo 
for St. Anthony's church at Padua, 
one may, I think; clearly read 4 
mixture of pain from the wound 
given her by the executioner, and of 
pleaſure from the proſpect of para- 


diſe opened to her by It, | 


Few, 


Few, t 
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Few, to ſay the truth, are the 
examples of ſtrong expreſſion af- 
ſorded by. the Venetian, Flemiſh, 
or Lombard ſchools, . Deprived of 
that great happineſs, the happineſs 
of being able to contemplate at 
leiſure the works of the ancients, 
the pureſt ſources of perfection in 
point of deſign, expreſſion, and 
character, and having nothing but 
nature conſtantly before their eyes, 
they made — of colouring, 
blooming complexion, 

grand effects of the chiaro oſcuro 
their principal ſtudy; they aimed 
more at charming the ſenſes, than 
at captivating, the underſtanding. 
The Venetians, in particular, ſeem 
to have placed their whole glo 
in ſetting off their An with all 
that rich variety of perſonages and 
dreſs, which their capital is con- 
tinually receiving, by means of 
ts extenſive commerce, and which 
attracts ſo much the eyes of all 
thoſe who viſit it, I doubt much 
if in all the pictures of Paul Ve- 
roneſe, there is to be found a bold 
and judicious expreſſion, or one 
of thoſe attitudes, which, as Pe- 
march expreſſes it, ſpeak without 
words ; unleſs perhaps, it be that 
remarkable one in his marriage- 
feaſt at Cana in Galilee, and 
which, I don't remember to have 
ſeen taken notice of before, At 
one end of the table, and directly 
oppolite to the bridegroom, whoſe 
eyes are axed upon her, there ap- 
pears a woman in red, holding up 
to him the ſkirt of her garment, as 
much as to ſay, I ſuppoſe, that the 
wine miraculouſly produced, w 
eractly of the colour with the tuff 
on her back. And in ſact it is red 
me we fee in the cups and pitch- 
en. But all this while, the faces of 


ſhe company betray. not the leaſt 
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and the' 
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ſign of wonder at ſo extraordinary 
a miracle, They all in a manner 
appear intent upon nothing but 
eating, drinking, and making 
merry. Such in general is the 
ſtyle of the Venetian ſchool. The 
Florentine, over which Michael 
Angelo preſided, above all things 
curious of defign, was moſt mi- 
nutely and ſcrupulouſly exact in 
enz of anatomy; on this ſhe ſet 
er heart, and took ſingular plea. 
ſure in diſplaying it; not only ele- 
ance of torm, and nobleneſs of 
invention, but likewiſe ſtren 
of expreſſion, triumph in the Ro- 
man ſchool, nurſed as it were a- 
mong the works of the Greeks, 
and in the boſom of a city Which 
had once been the ſeminary of 
learning and politeneſs. Here 
it was, that Domenichino, and 
Pouffin, both great maſters of ex- 
preſſion, refined themſelves, as 
appears more particularly by the 
St, Wr of the one, and the 
death of Germanicus, or the 
laughter of the innocents, by the 
other. — 
HFlere it was, that aroſe Raphael, 
the ſovereign maſter of- his art. 
One would imagine that pictures, 
which are the books of the igno- 
rant, and of the ignorant only, 
he had undertaken to make the in- 
ſtructors even of the learned. One 
would imagine, that he intended 
in ſame. meaſure, to juſtify Quin- 
tilian,® who affirms, that painting 
has more power over us than all 
the arts of "rhetoric, There 1s. 
not indeed a ſingle picture pf Ra- 
phael, from the ſtudy of which, 
thoſe. who are curious in the point 
of expreſſion may not p great 
benefit, particularly Bis 13 | 
dom f K. Felicttas, n Magda- 
lene in the hoaſe of the * 
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his transfiguration, his Joſeph ex- 
ining to Pharach his dream, a 
iece ſo highly rated by Pouffin. 
is ſchool of Athens, in the Va- 
tican, is to all intents and pur- 
ſes, a ſchool of expreſſion. A- 
mong the many miracles of art, 
with which this piece abounds, 1 
ſhall fingle out that of the four 
boys attending on a mathemati- 
ciaa, who ſtooping to the ground, 
his compaſſes in his band, is giving 
them the demonſtration of a theo- 
rem; ane of the boys, recolleed 
within himſelf, keeps back, with 
all the ap profound at- 
tention to the reaſoning of the maſ- 
attitude diſcovers a greater quick 
neſs of apprehenfion, while the 
third, who has already ſeixed the 
concluſion, is endeavouring to beat 
it into the fourth, who, ftanding 
motionleſs, with open arms, a ſtar- 
ing countenance, and an unſpeak- 
Me air of ſtupidity in his looks, 
will never perhaps be able to make 
any thing of the matter ; and it is 
bably from this very group, 
hat Albani, who ſtudied Raphael 
ſo cloſely, drew the following pre- 
cept, viz. | 
That it behoves a painter to 
expreſs more circumſtances than 
one by every attitude, and fo to 
employ his figures, that by barely 
ſeeing what they are actually about 
one may be able to gueſs, both 
what they have been already do- 


and are next going to do.“ 
T*: I know to be Tadealt pre- 
pt ; but I know too, that it is 
— by a due obſervance of it, the 
eye ge foe can be made * 
penſe on a pain 

— of canvaſs, It is expreſ- 
on, that a painter, ambitious to 
Gar in his profeſſion, mult above 
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all things labour to perfeft himſelf 
t 


in, It is the laſt goal of his art, 
as Socrates proves to Parrhafing, 
It is in expreſſion that dumb poe. 
try confiſts, and what the prince of 
our poets calls a viſitle language. 


ä a F WI th 
— — _ 


—_— __—_—— 


A Leiter from the Abbe Metaftafi in 
the muſical drama, adar:fſed 10 th 
author of an eſſay on the union of 


muſic and poetry, 
SIR, | 


OU are not miſtaken ; I read 
| our book with the greateſ 
ſurpriſe. By this effay alone, we 
can form a judgment of the acute- 
neſs of your wit, the ſolidity of 
your taſte, and the depth of your 
knowledge in the arts, There is 
no Italian, at leaſt as far as [ 
know, who has carried his views 
and refleQions ſo near to the firk 
ſources of that Hvely and delicate 
pleaſure, which is produced from 
the preſent fyſtem of our muſica 
drama, and which is {till capable of 
farther improvement, 

Your ingenious and particular 
analyſis of the meaſure and cadence 
of our airs; the dexterity by which 
you point out, in a manner intirely 
new, the neceſſity of diſplaying and 
ſetting off the chief motive in all 
adventitious ornaments ; the judi- 
cious compariſon you draw on that 
ſubject, between the muſical art, 
and that of defign in painting 
wherein the parts untouched by 
the pencil, ſhould always be per- 
ceived amidſt the J Your 
remarks on the climax of gradus 
progreſſions, by means of which, 
in paſſing from the ſimple to che 

mpound recitative, we fhoo 
— thoſe changes „ pe 

ures 
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Petry, M 
o regard to 
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laced,” by playing with the vio- 
lence of our paſſions, and many 
other parts of your learned differ- 
ation, which I omit, to avoid 
maaſcribing the whole, are ſtill leſs 
jaluable for the truth which is pe- 
culiar to them, than on account of 
the prodigious advantages, that 
my be drawn from them by fuch 
itiſts- as are capable of — 
them, and applying ufeful and 
ſtitable obſervations. I owe you 
ny thanks, both as an author and 
u an Italian, and I give them you 
with the greateſt pleaſure. But, 
jealous as 1 may be of the good 
ſenſe of a judge Ike you, yet as a 
poet I would chuſe that my own 
at ſhould loſe nothing, by the pre- 
rence you have given to muſic, 
u regarding this as the principal 
obje&t of the drama, and in attri- 
buting its progreſs to its being 
Fengaged from the ſhackles of 


poetry. g 
When muſic, in concert with 
peetry, aſpires to faperionity, it 
&{troys poetry, and loſes itſelf. It 
ald be a great abſurdity to ſup- 
pole, that the habiliments could 
det be capable of meriting more 
regard, or attracting more atten- 
ton than the very perſon for whom 
they were defioned. My dramatic 
peces are much better received in 
ul parts of Italy, when they are 
imply declaimed, than when they 
ae ſung in air or recitative. Make 
tte ſame trial of the fineſt piece of 
dufte, ſtript of the 'ornament of 
wrds, do vou imagine it will 
hand the teſt ? Thoſs airs called 
revura, the too frequent afe of 
wich you juſtly condemn, are 
Weftly the laſt effort of muſic, en- 
ouring to uſurp an empire over 
Ptry, Muſic, in theſe airs, pays 
o regard to fituation or characters, 
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neither doth it intereſt out paſſions, 
ſentiments, or reaſon. It only diſ- 
plays its native charms ; but then, 
what pleaſare,: what applauſe doth 
it excite? A pleafure that ariſes 
merely from novelty and ſurpriſe ; 
ſuch plaudits as cannot be juſtly 
refuſed to à rope-dancer, whoſe 
performance exceeds the expecta- 
tion of the public. | 
Let proud of this ſucceſs, our 
modern muſic has inſolently revolt- 
ed againſt poetry, it has neglected- 
the true and genuine expreſion, 
and has confidered words but as a 
ſervile vehicle, which muſt ſabmirc 
to all its capricious extravagances 
in oppoſition to the rules of good 
ſenſe. The theatre no longer re- 
ſounds, but with the airs called 
brawvures, and muſic has thus haſt- 
ened its own fall, when it had be- 
fore occaſioned the ruin of the 
drama. „ 

Thoſe pleaſures which make no 
impreſſion on the underſtanding, or 
which intereſt not the affections, 
are of very ſhort duration. It is 
certain mankind eaſily yield to 
mechanical ſenſations, when they 
are agreeable, and have the force 
of novelty and ſurpriſe, but they 
cannot abſolutely renounce their 
reaſoning faculty, for the bare ſa- 
tis faction of being pleaſed. The 
inconveniency I here complain of, 
is now arrived at fo intolerable an 
heighth, as to make it neceſſary 
from this moment, that mufic,-as # 
rebellious ſlave, ſhould either agai 
fubmit to its lawful ſovereign, 
which can adorn it with ſuch 
and beauty, or that it ſhould to- 
tally withdraw, and hlend itſelf no 
more with poetry, and let poetry 
for the fature be fatisfied with its 
own proper melody; whilſt muſic 
ſhall be content with — 
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harmony of a concert, or preſiding. 
over the movements of a dance, 
2 meddling with the 


HE critics have been very 

. laborious in ſettling the 
boundaries of paſtoral writing; 
and in the delicacy of their judg- 
ment, have ſtruck many compoſi- 
tions both of Theocritus and Vir- 
il out of the Liſt, of which-it may 
1 ſaid, as Pope hand/omely ſays of 
his own, if they are not paſtorals, 
they are ſomething better. It were 
to be wiſhed that they had uſed al- 
ſo the lame judicial ſeverity, in aſ- 
certaining the nature of elegy ; 
though by that means, many a 
putter together of long and ſhort 
verſe in Latin, and many an alter- 
nate rhymiſt in Engliſh, bad been 
at a loſs' to know what ſpecies of 
poetry he writ in. The poems of 
Tyrtæus are, it is true, called ele- 


gies, but with much the ſame pro- 


priety, as if we were to call the 

piſcatory eclogues of Sannazarius, 

als; they walk, indeed, in 

the meaſure of elegy, but breathe 
all the ſpirit of the ode. 

The elegiac muſe ſeems to be 

the natural companion of diſtreſs ; 


and the immediate feelings of the 


heart, the object of all her expreſ- 
Gon. Hence ſhe is generally call. 
ed in to the aſſiſtance of deſpairing 
lovers, who, having received their 
death's wound from their miſtreſs's 
eyes, breathe out their amorous 
ditties, and like the dying ſwan, 
expire in harmony, What the e- 
legies of Callimachus were, the 
learned can only conjeRture ; but 
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they muſt. have been better than 
thoſe of his profeſſed imitator Pro. 
— or antiquity had never 

ſo laviſh in their commend. 
tion. In Propertius, we ſee the 
verſifying ſcholar, who perhaps 
never loved any woman at all: in 
Ovid, the poet, and the man of 
gallantry, who would intrigue with 
every woman he met; while the 
elegant Tibullus, one of love's de. 
voted ſlaves, as he always ſpeaks 
from his own heart, makes a for- 
cable impreſſion upon ours. 

The hopes, fears, and anxieties, 
with all the tumults of paſſion 
which diſtract the lover's breaſt, 
will not give him time to think of 
the mode of expreſſion, or to fetch 
his illuſions from books; nature is 
contented to deliver herſelf with 
perſpicuity, and where the ſenti- 
ment is natural, the phraſe cannot 
be too ſimple. Upon no ſubject 
whatever have ſo many prettineſſes 
and abſurd conceits been invented 
as love; yet, ſurely where the head 
has been ſo painfully laborious, we 
may ſafely pronounce the heart to 
have been perfectly at eaſe, — 
Love is not ingenious ; though the 
affected Italians; ' and ridiculous 
Freneh poets of the laſt century, 
not to mention our own Cowley, 
have brought their judgment in 
queſtion, by an exuberant diſplay 
of falſe wit. The plaintive mulc 
is generally repreſented to us, a5 


. Paſſu elegeia capillis, 


&« as one that diſcards all ſhew, 
and appears in diſhevelled locks ;” 
but the politer moderns are for 
putting her hair into papers ; and 
whether the complaint turns upon 
the death of a friend, or the loſs 
of a miſtreſs, the paſſion mull _ 


rated poe 
in a churcl 
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gill, till cke expreſſion is got rea- 


dy to introduce it. When we are 
traly affected, we have no leiſure 
to think of art: Simplex & in- 


genua eſt mceroris vox; flebilis, 


intermiſſa, ſracta, conciſa oratio*.”” 
Then our language is unadorned, 
and unemba with epichets, 
rhaps, in that book, in 


and 
which there are more inſtances of 


ne and ſublime fimplicity, than 


all the ancients together, there are 
ls epithets to be met with than in 
ay authors whatever: and I can- 
not help thinking the ill ſacceſs 
many poets have met with in pa- 
nphrafing thoſe divine writers, 
has been principally owing to their 
weakening the ſublimity of the 
poetry, by idle deſcription, and 
dogging the fimplicity of the ſen- 
unent with the affected frippery of 
epithetical ornament. 

Elegy, it muſt be confeſſed, has 
aten extended her province, and 
the moral contemplations of the 
poet have ſometimes worn her me- 
lacholy garb. As in the cele- 
bated poem of Mr. Gray, written 
n achurch-yard. For though ſhe 
v generally the ſelfiſh mourner of 
@neſtic diſtreſs, whether it be up- 
en the loſs of a friend, or diſap- 
pointment in love ; ſhe ſometimes 

es her refleftions upon uni- 
rerlal calamities, and with a be- 
coming dignity, as in the inſpired 
ters, pathetically weeps over 
lie fall of nations. 

In ſhort, whatever the ſubject is, 
the language of this ſpecies of poe- 
by ſhould be ſimple and unaffect- 
al, the thoughts natural and pa- 
thetic, anch the numbers flowing 
ad harmonious. Mr. Maſon has 
vritten elegies, with ſome ſucceſs : 
dit whoever examines them, in 


tpetation of meeting theſe requi- 
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* Lowth's 
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fites, will be diſappointed ;, he will 
be ſometimes pleaſed indeed; but 
ſeldom ſatisfied, For, in his mo- 
ral eſſays, or epiſtles, or any thin 
but elegies; the ſentiments, whi 
are but chinly ſcattered, / though 
they glittter with the. glare of ex- 
preſſion, and amble along by the 


artful aid of alliteration: 


«« Play round the head, but come 
not near the heart.“ 


Yet, even though 'we can ſee the 
labour the poet has been at, in 
culling his words, and pairing his 
epithet with his ſubſtantive, -his 
ſucceſs has not been always equal 
to his labours. There is, indeed, 
too apparently in his poems, the 
curiofitas werborum ; but not always 
the curio/a felicitas. Nuss 

I cannot take leave of this ſub- 
jet, without indulging myſelf in 
one remark, which may perhaps be 
of uſe to thoſe poets who have ne- 
ver read, and are determined to 
write. The elegy, ever ſince Mr. 
Gray's excellent one in the church- 
yard, has been in alternate rhime, 
which is by many ridiculouſly ima- 
gined to be a new meaſure adapted 
to plaintive ſubjects, introduced by 
that ingenious author, whereas it is 
heroie verſe, and to be met with in 
Dryden's Annus Mirabilis; and 
all through the long and tedious 

of Davenant's Gondibert. 

he couplet is equally proper for 
this kind of poetry, as the alter- 
nate rhyme; and though Gray and 
Hammond have excelled in the laſt, 
Pope's elegy on the death of an un- 
fortunate young lady, will prove 
thoſe numbers equally expreſſive 
and harmonious; nor ſhall I doubt 
to place our Engliſh ballads, ſuch 
as have been written by Rowe, 
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" and the natural, Shen- 
el 
partake more of the ſimple patho- 
tic, and diſplay the real feelings of 
the heart, with lefs parade, than 
— Cn: 1 
* br efv5es 


* my _ _— — Wo tk. 


Taue "Jes Tom 1 Bere F. 
N. NM. m_ an ailvthture, o of 
2 be u, a ng, at . 


e, 1 
2. : ut pr 
45 2 * 4 
Dear Sir, " 


HE pleafure I always take 

in writing to you wherever 
1 am, and whatever doing, in ſome 
meaſure diſpels my preſent uneaſi- 
net; an vacaſineſs cauſod at once 
by the diſagreeable aſpect of eve- 
Ty thing round me, and the more 
diſagreeable circumſtances: of the 
count Alberti, - with whom: you 
were once acquainted. You re- 
member him one of the gayeſt, 
moſt agreeable perſons at the court 
of Vienna; at once the example of 
the men, and the favourite of the 
fair ſex. I often heard you repeat 
his name with eſteem, — 
ſew that did honour to the 


age, as poſſeſſed of genero — 


pity in the higheſt degree; as one 


who made no other alh of. fortune - 


bat to alleviate the diſtreſſes of 
mankind. That ntleman, Sir, 
75. is now no 
more; yet, too unhappily for him, 
he exiſts, but in a fatuation mort 
terrible than the moſt gloomy ima- 
tion can Conceive, 

h ſeveral 


After paſſing 
parts of -the Alps, and- having vi- 


ſited Germany, I thought-I could 


Go 
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not well return home without viſt 
ing the quick-flver mines at Idn, 

and ſeeing thoſe dreadful — 
nean caverns where thouſands at 
condemned wo refide, ſhut out fro 


L general 
gandemnec 
they are fe 
but they 
proviſion, 


all hapes of ever ſeeing the chew tites in a ſt 
fullight of the ſun, and obligedu h in about 
toil but a miſetable life under f total con 
- [Whips df *mperious taſk-maſten af the bod 
Imagine to yourſelf, an hole in la this | 
ſide of & mouth win, of about e ter my g. 
7 rk down this you are lei dering on 
a kind of bucket, more than a uarice of 
hundred fathom, the proſpect gros. N acoſted b 
ing ſtill more gloom, yet if vid ealing me 
ening, as you deſtend. At length, Waker my he 
after ſwinging in terrible ſuſpencWul affectic 
for, fome time in this precariouMccature al 
fituation, you at length reach th ebe appro: 
bottam, 4nd tread on the — noſt pitec 
Which, by its hollow fo « Ah} M 
your feet, and the —— ow me !* 
of the echo, ſeems thundering Way ſurpriſ 
every ſtep you take. Ia chi vil of his 
— — rightful ſolitude, youfhercd the f 
are enlightened by the feeble glei ¶ kat friend 

of lamps, here 4 there diſpoſed ¶ v affecti: 
fo as that the wretched inhabitant ce nce 
of theſe manſions can go from ore? To 
part to another without a gude king foug 
And yet, let me aſſure you, than! of the A 
5 tr they by cuſtom could fee emperoy 
s very diſtinctly by the % left him 
Rok, could ſcarce diſcern, # to fly 


ſame-tiine, any thing, not even the 
perſon Who came with me 10- ſhes 
me theſe ſcenes of horror. 


Iſtria, w' 
nd afterwa 
daditti, u 


From this deſcription, I ee that quarter 
you have but a diſagreeable ides for ni 
tlie place; yer let me aſſure yo oe inveſt 
that it is a palace, if we comp they 
the habitation with the inhabitanuger a very 
Such wretches my eyes never lch the gr 
beheld; The blackneſs of wetiled, he \ 
viſages only. ſerves to cover an * Þ Vienna, i ir 
rid -pa , cauſed by the nonoufftpon the wh 
qualities of the mineral they ving at 
—— in | procuring. - uckly kno 


in general, conſiſt of malefactors 
qudemned for life to this taſk, 
they are fed at the public expence;z 
hut they ſeldom conſume much 
proviſion, as they loſe their appe- 
dies in a ſhort time; and common- 
in about two years expire, from 
total contraction of all the joints 
of the body. Fx | 
ier my guide for ſame time, pon- 
tering on the ſtr tyranny and 
warice of mankind, when I was 
xcoked by a voice. behind me, 
calling me by name, and enquiring 
ater my health with the moſt cor- 
dial affection. I turned and ſaw a 
geature all black and hideous, 
wo approached me, and with a 
noſt piteous accent demanding, 
« Ah} Mr. Everard, don't you. 
ow mel! Good God, what was 
fy ſurpriſe, when, through the 
wil of his wretchedneſs, 1 diſco- 
wed the features of my old and 
tar friend Alberti. I flew to him 
ith affection: and after a tear of 
wndolence aſked how he came 
ttere ? To this he replied, that 
wing fought a duel with a gene- 
nlof the Auttrian infantry, againſt 
ite emperor's command, and hav- 
to left him for dead, he was ob- 
ved to fly into one of the foreſts 
Iſtria, where he was firſt taken, 
ud afterwards ſheltered by ſome 
danditti, who had long infeſted 
hat quarter. With theſe he had 
ined for nine months, till, by a 
dale inveſtiture of the place in 
nich they were concealed, and 
wer a very obſtinate reſiſtance, in 
ſuch the greater part of them were 
filled, he was taken and carried 
v Vienna, in order to be broke alive 
den the wheel, However, upon 
Fnving at the capital, he was 


Juckly known, and ſeveral of the 
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ia this horrid manſaz 1 walked: 
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aſſociates of his accuſation and 
danger witneſſing his innocence, 
his 1 hs rack 2 
cha into that of perpet 
bane”... £=bhe and labour in the 
mines of Idra; a ſentence, in m 
opinion, a thouſand times wor 
an death, _ | | ; 
As Alberti was giving me this 
account, à young woman came up. 
to him, who at once I ſaw to be 
born for better fortune; the dread- 
ful ſituation of the place was not 
able to defiroy her beauty, and even 
in this ſcene of wretchedneſs, ſhe 
ſeemed. to have charms to grace 
the moſt brilliant aſſembly. This 
lady was in fact daughter to one 
of the firſt families . 
and having tried every means to 
procure her lover's pardon without 
effect, was at laſt reſolved to ſhare 
his miſeries, as ſhe could not re- 
lieve them, With him ſhe accord- 
ingly deſcended into theſe manſions 
from whence few of the living re- 
turn; and with him ſhe is content- 


d to live, forgetting the gaieties 
ok with him to toil, deſpiſin 
the ſplendours of opulence, — | 
contented with the conſciouſneſs of 
her own conſtancy. 

I am, dear ſir, 


Your's, &c. | 


LETTER II. 
Dear Sir, 


laſt to you was expreſſive, 
and perhaps too much fo, 
of the gloomy iituation of my 
mind. I own the deplorable ſitu- 
ation of the worthy man deſcribed 
in it, was enough to add "_ 

. ve 
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ſeverity to the hideous' manſion. 
At preſent, however, I have the 
rde of inſorming you, that 
I Was tor of the moſt affect- 
ing ſcene er beheld. Nine 


days after I 


written my laſt, a 


perſon came poſt from Vienna to 
the little village near the mouth of 
the greater ſhaft, He was foon af- 


ter lowed 


a ſecond, and he 


x third: ** firſt, enquiry 

2 r the unfortunate count; 
L Happening to overhear the 
Asad e 2 the beſt infor- 


mation. 


wo of theſe were the 


brother And Eoufin of the lady, the 
third was" an intimate friend and 
fellow. ſo fy th ps to the count: they 

k 


came wi 
Been pr y.the 
hog "ke 15 ad” 


from his woun 


all the Bod of joy down to 


$ pardon, which hat 


. 


and ' who Was 97 recovered, 
$. L led them with, 


with 
ought, - 


! 


his dreary abode, and preſented to 
him his friends; and informed him 
of the happy change in his circum-' 


ſtances. , It would be im | 
deſcribe the] joy that brightened up 


flible to 


an his grief. worn countenance ; 
nor was the young _ 5 emotion | 


leſs vivid at ken Fo "friends, 
Auth 
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and hearing of her huſband's free. 
dom. Some hours were employed 
in mending the appearance of this 
faithful couple, nor could I with. 
out a tear behold him taking leave 
of the former wrerched companion 
of his toil. To one he left hi; 
mattock, to another his working. 
cloaths, to a third his little houſ. 
hold atenfils, ſuch as were neceſſa- 
for him in that fituation. We 
don emerged from the mine, where 
he once again reviſited the light of 
the ſun, that he had — de- 
ſpaired of ever ſeeing. A poſt. 
iſe and four were ready the next 
morning to take them to Vienna, 
where 1 am fince informed by a 
letter from himſelf, they are re- 
turned. The empreſs has again 
taken him into f avour ; his for- 
tune and rank are reftored ; and 
he and his fair partner now have 
the pleaſing ſatisfaction of feeling 
happineſs with double reliſh, as 
they once knew what it was to be 
miſerable, 


Tam, dear fir, 


Your's, &c. 
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The re ma 


Hercules, 
with ar 
with hi. 
his nun 
to the c 
which | 
this int1 


13 


«a. 


his 
ng. | 
ul. : ">> 
fa The re mains of the taventy-fifth Idyllium of Theoecritus. Tranſlated from 
We the Greet; by Francis Fawkes, M. A. 7 f 
ere 
t of : : 
— Ar 
next 0 
an, Hercules, having  occaſign to wait upon Augeas king of Elis, meets 
y 2 with an old herdſman, by whom he is introduced to the king, who, 
re- with his ſon Phyleus, had come into the country to take a view of 
gain his numerous herds : afterwards Hercules and Phyleus walk together- 
for- to the city; in the way the prince admiring the monſtrous lion's ſkin 
and which Hercules wore, takes occaſion to enquire where he had it; 
have this introduces an account how Hercules flew the Nemean lion, 
ling | 
, b The Beginning is wanting. 
(0 | | ; 

| [ H E good old herdſman laid his work aſide, 

And thus complacent to the chief reply'd : 

« Whate'er you aſk, O ſtranger, V1! impart, 

n Whate'er you wiſh, and with @ cheerful heart; 
0 . 
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For much I venerate the ſon of May, 

Who ſtands rever'd in every pubhe way: 
Thoſe moſt he hates, of all the gods on high, 
Who the lone traveller's requeſt deny. 


The numerous flocks your eyes behold around, 
With which the vales are ſtor'd, the hills are crown'dy 
* Augeas owns z o'er various walks they ſpread, 

In different meads, in different paſtures 2 id 


R. Vor. X. 


Some on the banks of Eliſuntus ſtray, 

some where divine Alpheus winds his way, 
Some in Bupraſium, where rich wines abound, 
And ſome in this well-cultivated ground. 
And thoagh exceeding many flocks are told. 
Each ſeparate flock enjoys a ſeparate fold. 
Here, though of oxen numerous herds are ſeen, 
Vet ſprings the herbage ever freſh and green 
In the moiſt marſh of Menius: every mead, 
and yale irriguous, where the cattle feed, 
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produce ſweet herbs, embalm'd in dewy tears, 
« Whoſe fragrant virtue fattens well the ſteers. 

« Behold that ſtall beyond the winding flood, 
Which to the right appears by yonder wood 
Where the wild okye, and perennial plane, 
Grow, ſpread, and flouriſh, great Apollo's fane, 
To which the hinds, to which the ſhepherds bow, 
And deem him greateſt deity below 
Next are the ftalls of ſwains, whoſe labours bring 
« Abundant riches to the wealthy king; 
Four times each year the fertile ſoil they plow, 
And gather thrice the harveſts which they ſow ; 
The lab'ring hinds, whoſe hands the vineyards dreſs, 
« Whoſe feet the grapes in purple autumn preſs, 
, « Know well the vaſt domain Augeas ons, 
« Rich fields whoſe lap the golden ear imbrowns, 
Or ſhaded gardens, far as yonder hills, 
. « Whoſe brows are water'd by refplendent rills ; 
This ſpacious tract we tend with daily care, 
As fits thoſe ſwains who rural labours ſhare. 
But ſay, (and all my ſervice you ſhall claim) 
gay for what caufe you here a ſtranger came: 
Would you the king or his attendants ſee ? 
] can conduct you; only truſt to me. 
For ſuch your form, and ſuch your manly grace, 
© You ſeem deriv'd from no ignoble race: 
Sure thus the gods, that boaft celeſtial birth, 
« ' Appear majeſtic'to the ſons of earth.” 
e ſpoke, and thus Jove's valiant ſon reply'd ; 
<< My wandering ſteps let ſome kind ſhepherd guide 
To king Augeas, whom theſe realmsobey ; - 
% To ſee Augeas am I come this way. 
«© But if fair juſtice the good monarch draws - 
% To Elis, to adminifter the laws; 
Conduct me to ſome honourable ſwain, 
„Who here preſides among his rural train, 
«« That I to-him my purpoſe may diſcloſe, 
«© And follow what his prudence ſhall prepoſe : 
For heaven's eternal wifdom has decreed, 
« That man of man ſhould ever ſtand in need.” 
Thus he; the good old herdſman thus reply'd : 
Sure ſome immortal being is your guide: 
For lo! your buſineſsis already done; 
Laſt night the king, deſcendentuf the ſun, 
Wich royal Phyleus, from; the town withdrew, 
His flocks unnumber'd, and his herds to view. 
Thus when great kings their own concerns explore, 
By wile attention they augment their ſtore, 


5 
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«© But let me quick, for time is oa the wiug, 
In yender tent conduct you to the king.” 

This ſaid, he walk'd before his royal gueſt, 
Much wondering, much revolving ia his breaſt, 
When at his back the lion's ſpoils he ſaw, 

And jt his hand the club infuſing awe. 

He wiſh'd to aſk the hero, whence he ſprung ? 
The riſing query dy'd upon his tongue: 

He fear'd the freedom might be deem'd a fault: 
"Tis difficult to know another's thought. 

The watchful dogs, as near the ftalls they went, 
Perceiv'd their coming by their tread and (cent, 
With open mouths from every part they run, 

And bay'd inceſſant great Amphitryon's ſon 


But round the ſwain they wagg'd their tales and play'd, 


And gently whining ſecret joy betray d. 
| Looſe on the ground the ſtones that ready lay 
Eager he ſnatch'd, and drove the dogs away; 
With his rough voice he terrified them all, 
'Thovgh pleas'd to find them guardians of his ſtall. 
Ve gods | (the good old herdſman thus began) 
What uſeful animals are dogs to man? 
© Had heav'n but ſent intelligence to know 
On whom to rage, the friendly or the foe, 
No creature then could challenge honour more, 
© But now too furious, and too fierce they roar.” 
He ſpoke ; the growling maſtives ceas'd to bay, 
And ſtole obſequious to their ſtalls away. | 
The ſun now weſtward drove his radiant ſteeds, 
And evening mild the noontide heat ſucceeds ; 
His orb declining from the paſtures calls 
Sheep to their folds, and oxen to their ſtalls. 
Herd following herd, it joy'd the chief to ſee 
Unnumber'd cattle winding o'er the lea, 
Like watery clouds ariſing thick in heaven, 
By the rough ſouth, or Thracian Boreas driven; 
So falt the ſhadowy vapours mount on high, 
They cover all the region of the ſky; 
Still more and Pan. gathering tempeſt brings, 
And weightier burdens on its weary wings. 
Thus thickening march the cattle o'er the plain, 
More than the roads or meadows can contain, 
The luſty herds inceſſant bellowing keep, 
The ſtalls are fi11'd with ſleers, the folds with ſheep, 
Though numerous ſlaves ſtand round of every kind, 
All have their feveral offices aſſign'd. 
Some tie the cow's hind legs, to make her ſtand 
Still, and obedient to the 982 K 
i 2 
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Some pive to tender calves the ſwelling teat, 
Their ſides diſtend with milky beverage ſweet 
Some form fat cheeſes with the houſewife's art, 
Some drive the heifers from the bulls apart. 
Augeas viſited the ſtalls around, 

To ſee what ſtores in herds and flocks abound ; 
With curious eye he mov'd rhajeſtic on, 


youre by Alcides and his royal ſon. - 


ere Hercules of great and ſteady ſoul, 
Whom mean amazement never could controll, 
Admir'd ſuch droves in myriads to behold, ' 
Such ſpreading flocks, that never could be told, 
Not one king's wealth he thought them, nor of ten, 
Though greateſt of the rulers over men: 
The ſun his fire this privilege aſſign'd, * 
To be in flocks and herds more rich than all mankind : 
Theſe ſtill increas'd ; no plague e' er render'd vain 
The gainful labour of the ſhepherd-ſwain ; 
Year following year his induſtry was bleſt, 
More calves were rear'd, and ſtill the laſt were beſt. 
No cows e'er caſt their young, or &*er declin'd, 
The calves were chiefly of the female kind. 
With theſe three hundred bulls, a comely fight, 
Whoſe horns were crooked, and whoſe legs were white ; 
And twice an hundred of bright gloſſy red, 
By whom the buſineſs of increafe was ſped : 
But twelve, the flower of all, exulting run 
In the green paſtures, ſacred to the ſun ; 
The ſtately ſwan was not ſo filver white, 
And in the meads they took ineffable delight : 
Theſe, when gaunt lions from the mountain's brow, 
Deſcend terrific on the herds below, | | 
Ruſh to the war, the ſavage foe they gore, 
Their eyes look death, and horribly they roar. 
But moſt majeſtic theſe bold bulls among 
Statk'd Phaeton, the ſturdy and the ſtrong; 
So radiant, ſo refulgent from afar, 
The ſhepherd-ſ{wains'compar'd him to a ſtar, 
When round the ſhoulders of the chief he ſpy'd, 
Alarming fight ! the lion's tawny hide, 
Full at his Rank he aim'd his iron head, 
And proudly doom'd the matchleſs hero dead : 
But watchſul Hercules, devoid of fear, 
Seiz'd his left horn, and ſtopp'd his mad career; 


Prone to the earth his ſtubborn neck he preſt, 


Then writh'd him round, and bruis'd his ample cheſt, 
At one bold puſh exerted all his ſtrength, 


And high in air upheld him at arm's length. -—- 
. . Through 


oagh 
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Through all the wondering train amazement tan, 
Silent they gaz'd, and thought him more than man. 
Phyleus and Hercules (the day far ſpent) 
Left the rich paſtures, and to Elis went; 
The footpath firſt, which tow'rd the city lay, 
Led from the ſtalls, but narrow was the way; 


Through vineyards next it paſt, and gloomy glades, 


Hard to diſtinguiſh in the green wood ſhades. 
The devious way as noble Phyleus led, 
To his right ſhoulder he inclin'd his head, 
And ſlowly marching through the verdant grove, 
Thus mild beſpoke the progeny of Jove : 

By Your laſt bold achievement it appears, 


Great chief, your fame long ſince has reach'd my ears. 


« For herearriv'd a youthful Argive ſwain, 
From Helice that borders on the main, 

« Who for a truth among th' Epeans told, 
That late he ſaw a Grecian, brave and bold, 

«* Slay a fell lion, fell to huſbandmen, 

That in the Nemean foreſt made his den: 
Whether the chief from ſacred Argos came, 
Or proud Mycene, or Tiryathe claim 

His birth, 1 heard not; yet he trac'd his line, 
«© If true my tale, from Perſeus the divine. 

No Greek but you could ſuch a toil ſuſtain ; 

I reaſon from that mighty monſter ſlain, 

A perilous encounter! whoſe rough hide 
Protects your ſhoulders, and adorns your fide. 
Say then, if you are he, the Grecian bold, 

Of whom the Argive's wonderous tale was told: 


Say, what dread weapon drank the monſter's blood, 


And how he wander'd to the Nemean wood, 
* For not in Greece ſuch ſavages are found, 
No beaſts thus huge infeſt Achaian ground; 
© She breeds the ravenous wolf, the bears, the boar, 
* Pernicious monſters ! but the breeds no more. 
Some wonder'd at accounts ſo ſtrange and new. 
Thought the Greek boaſtful, and his tale untrue.” 
Thos Phyleus ſpoke, and as the path grew wide, 
He walk'd attentive by the hero's fide, 
To hear diſtinct the toil- ſuſtaining man, 
Who thus, obſequious to the prince, began: 

Son of Augeas, what of me you heard 
s ſtrictly true, nor has the ſtranger err'd 


«© Bat ſince you w.th to know, my tongue ſhall tell, 


„From whence tae monſter came, and how he fell; 
** Though many Greeks have mention'd this affair, 
None can the truth with certainty declare. 
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% »Tis thought ſome pod, by vengeful anger ſway d. 


«« Sent this ſore plague for ſacrthee un 
« To puniſh the Phoroneans ; like a flood 
% He delug'd the Piſzan fields with blood: 
« 'The Bembinæans, miſerable men, 
4% Felt his chief rage, the neighbours to his den. 
„The hardy taſk, this hideous beaſt to kill, 
«« Euryſthens firſt enjoin'd me to fulfill, 
«« But hop'd me fla: on the bold conflict bent, 
% Arm'd to the field with bow and darts I went: 
„% A ſolid elab, of rude wild olive made, 4 | 
«© Rough in its rugged rind my right hand ſway d: 
«« On Helicon's fair hill the tree 1 found, 
«« And with the roots I wrench'd it from the ground. 
„ When the cloſe covert T-approach'd, where lay 
„»The lordly lion lurking for his prey, mY 
I bent my bow, firm $x'd the ſtring, and ſtrait 
% Notch'd on the nerve the meſſenger of fate: 
«« Then circumſpect Fpry'd with curious eye, 
« Firſt, unobſerv'd, the ravenous beaſt to ſpy. 
«« Now- mid-day reign'd ; I neither could explore 
« His paw's broad print, nor hear his hideous roar ; 
Nor labouring ruſtic find, nor ſhepherd-fwain, 
Nor cowherd tending cattle on the plain, 
„ To point the lion's Hair : fear chill'd them all, 
«© And kept the herds and herdſmen in the ftall. 
« I ſearch'd the groves and ſaw my foe at length; 
„Then was the moment to exert my ſtrength. 
« Long ere dim evening clos'd, he ſought his den, 
«« Gorg'd with the fleſh of cattle and of men: 
With ſlaughter ſtain'd his ſqualid mane appear'd, 
„ Stern was his face, his cheſt with blood beſmear'd, 
And with his pliant tongue he lick'd his gory beard. 
« Mid ſhady ſhrubs T hid myſelf with care, 
«. Expe@ing he might iſſue from his lair. 
„Full at his flank I ſent a ſhaft, in vain, 
«© The barmleſs ſhaft rebounded on the plain. 
© Stunn'd at the ſhock, from earth the ſavage rais'd 
«© His tawny head, and all around him gaz'd; 
«« Wondering from whence the feather'd vengence flew, 
He gnaſh'd his horrid teeth, tremendous to the view. 
«+ Vex'd that the firſt had unavailing fled, 
A ſecond arrow from the nerve ] =_ Bs 
In his broad cheſt, the manſion of his heart, 
I lanch'd the ſhaft with ineffectual art; 
His hair, his hide the feather*&death repell ; 
$4 Before his feet it innocently fell. 
*« Enrag'd, once more, I try'd my bow to draw, 
% Then firſt his ſoe the furious monſter ſaw: 


H 
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<< He laſſid his ſturdy ſides with ſtern delight, 
«« And riſing in his rage prepar'd for fight. 

« With inſtant we his mane erected grew, 
% His hairlook'd horrid, of a brindled hue; 
« Circling his back, he ſeem'd in fact to bound, 
And like a bow he bent his body round: 
As when the fg - tree ſkilfal wheelers take, 
«« For rolling chariots rapid wheels to make ; 
«« The felhes firſt, in fires that gently glow, 
« Gradual they heat, and like a circle | va 
« Awhile in curves the pliant timber ſtands, 
Then ſprings at once elaſtic from their hands. 
% On me thus from afar, his foe to wound, 
rung the fell lion with impetuous bound. 
y left hand held my darts direct before, | 
Around my breaſt a thick ſtrong gard I wore; 
« My right, club-guarded, dealt a deadly blow 
% Full on the temples of the ruſhing foe : 
«© So hard his Kull, that with the ſturdy ſtroke, 
My knotted club of rough wild-olive broke: 
« Vet ere I clos'd, his ſavage fury fled, | 
„With trembling legs he ſtood, and nodding head; 
The forceful onſet had contus d his brain, 
Dim miſts obſcur'd his eyes, and agonizing pain. 
This I perceiv'd ; and new, an caly prey, 
_ «« I threw my arrows and my bow away, 
«« Andere the beaſt recover'd of his wound, 
«« Seiz'd his thick neck, and pinn'd him to the ground; 
With all my might on his broad back I preſt, 
«« Leſt his fell claws ſhould tear my adverſe breaſt; . 
«© Then mounting, cloſe my'legs in his I twin'd, -, 
And with my feet ſecur'd his paws behind; 
«« My thighs I — and with all my ſtrengtn 
«« Heav'd him earth, and held him at arm's length, 
% And ſtrangled thus the felleſt of the fell; 
His mighty ſoul deſcending ſunk to hell. | 
The conqueſt gain'd, freſh doubts my mind divide, 
% How ſhall I ſtrip the moaſter's ſhaggy hide ? 
Hard taſk! for the tough ſkin d the dine 
«« Of pointed wood, keen. ſteel, or ſharpeſt flint: 
«« Some god inſpir'd me, ſtanding ſtill in pauſe, 
«© To flay the lion with the lion's claws, 
« This I accompliſt'd, and the ſpoil now yields 
A firm ſecurity in fighting fields: RS 
„Thus, Phyleus, was the Nemean monſter lain, 


«« The terror of the foreſt and the plain, | 
T ahem flocks and herds devour'd, and many a village 
wain.“ mY . | 
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The fory of Godiva, From Edge-Hill, a poem ; by Richard ago, A.M 


| HEN * Edward, laſt of Egbert's royal race, 
| O'er ſev'n united realms the ſceptre way d, 
Earl Leoffic, with truſt of ſoy'reign pow-'r, 
The ſubject Mercians ral'd. His lofty Rate - 
The lovelieſt of her ſex ! in inward grace 
Moſt loyely ; wiſe, benehcent, and good, 
The fair Cotiva mar d. A-voble dame, 
Of Thorold's antient line! But pageant pomp | 
Charm'd not ber faintly mind like virtuous deeds, 
And tender feeling for another's woe Fa 
Such gentle paſſions in his lofty breaſt 
He cheriſh'd not, bat, with deſpotic ſway, 
Controul'd his vaſial tribes, and, from their toil, 
His luxury maintain'd,, Godiva ſaw. ( S 
Their plaintive looks; wich grief ſhe ſaw thy arts, 
O Coventry! by tyrant laws depreſs'd ; 
Ard urg'd ber haughty lard, by eyery plea, 
That works on gen'rous minds, with patriot rule, * 
And charter'd freedom to retrieve thy weal. 
Thus pleaded ſhe, but pleaded all in vain ! 
Deaf was her lord; and, with a fern rebuke, 
He will'd her ne'er again, by ſuch requeſt, 
To touch his honour, or his rights invade. * 
What cou'd ſhe do? Muſt his | cond command 
Check the ſtrong pleadings of benevolence ? 
M uſt public love, to matrimonial rules | 
Of lordly empire, and obedience meek, 
Perhaps by man too partially explain'd ! 
Give way? For once Godiva dar'd to think 
It might not be, and, amiably perverſe ! on 
Her Fit reew!d. Bold was th' adventrous deed ! 
Yet not more bold, than fair l if pitiful | , 
Be fair, and charity, that knows no bounds: , 
What had'ſt thou then to fear from wrath inflam'd + 
With ſenſe of blackeſt guilt ? Rebellion join'd 
With female weakneſs, and. officious zeal ! 
So Leofric might call the virtuous deed ; 
perhaps wight puniſh as befitted deed 
So call'd, if love reftrain'd not: Yet tho? love 
O' et anger triumph'd. and imperious rule, , 
Not o'er his pride; which better to maintain, 
is anſwer thus he artfully return'd. | 
Why will the partner of my royal ſtate, 
Forbidden, ſtill her wild petition urge? 


* Edward the Confeſſor. 
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Think not my breaſt is ſteel'd againſt the touch 
Of ſweet humanity. Think not I hear 
Regardleſs thy requeſt. If piety, 

Or other motive, with miſtaken zeal, 


Call'd to thy aid, pierc'd not my ſtubborn frame, 


Yet to the pleader's worth, and modeſt charms, 
Wou'd my fond love no trivial boon impart. 
But pomp and fame forbid. That vaſſalage, 


Which, thoughtleſs, thou woud'ſt tempt me to dill 


Exalts our ſplendor, and augments my pow'r. 
With tender boſoms form'd, and yielding hearts, 
Your ſex ſoon melts. at ſights of vulgar woe; 
Heedleſs how glory fires the manly breaſt, 
With love of high pre-eminence, This flame, 
In female minds, with weaker fury glows, , 
Oppoſing leſs the ſpecious arguments | 
For milder regimen, and public weal. 

But plant ſome gentler paſſion in its room, 
Some virtuous inſtin& ſuited to your make, 
As glory is to ours, like it requir'd 

A ranſom for the vulgars vaſſal ſtate, 

Then wou'd the ſtrong contention ſoon evince 
How falſely now thou judgeſt of my mind, 
And juſtify my conduct. Thou art fair, 
And chaſte as fair; with niceſt ſenſe of ſhame, 
And ſanctity of thought. Thy boſom thou 
Did'ſt ne*er expoſe to ſhameleſs dalliance 

Of wanton eyes; nor—ill-concealing it 
Beneath the treach'rqus cov'ring,. tempt aſide 
The ſecret glance, with meditated fraud. 

Go now, and lay thy modeſt garments by, 

In naked beauty, mount thy milk-white ſteed, 
And through the ſtreets, in face of open day, 
And gazing ſlaves, their fair deliv'rer ride: 
Then will 1 own thy pity was fincere, 

Applaud thy virtue, and confirm thy ſuit. 

But if thou lik'ſt not ſuch ungentle terms, 

And public ſpirit yields to private ſhame, , 
Think then that Leofric, like thee, can feel, 
Like thee, may pity, while he ſeems ſevere,. 
And urge thy ſuit no more. His {| he clos 


And, with ſtrange oaths, confirm'd the deep reſolve. 


Again, within Godiva's anxious breaſt 
New tumults roſe. At length her female fears 
Gave way, and ſweet humanity prevail'd. 
Reluctant, but reſaly'd, the matchleſs fair 
Gives all her naked beauty to the ſun : 


Then mounts her milk-white ſteed, and, thro? the ſtreets, 


Rides fearleſs ; ber diſnevell'd hair a veil ! 
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That Ger her beanteous-limbs luxuriant flow'd, 
Like Venus, when, upon the Tyrian ſnore, 
Diſguis'd ſhe met her ſon. With gratitude, 

And rev'rence low, thꝰ aftoniſh/dieitizens 
Before their great ſultana proſtrate fall, 
= to their inmoſt 9 — 8 

I, but one prying flave! who fondly hop'd, 

With 88 t u oy 


On fueh a wond*rous dame; But foul diſgrace 


O'ertook the bold offender, and be ſtands, 

By juſt decree; a ſpectaele abhorr'd, 

And laſting monument of ſwift reven 

For thoughts impure, and beauty's injur'd charms + 


6——dederarque commeifendire ventis, & Virg. 


+ Story of 
Warwickſhire. 
The following narrative 


and Godiva, from Sir. Will. Dugdalf's, antiquities of 
is ubjoin d to ſatisfy. the curioſity of ſuch as may 


not have a preſent * of conſulting this valuable collection of anti- 
of the | 


quities. That part 


ſtory, of which no mention is made here, reſts upon 


other authorities, ſufficient, at leaſt, for the writer's purpoſe, though ſome- 


what differently related. How far he hasſucceeded in explainin 
peared to him to be vbſcure, and in giving a true meaning and confi 


le 


what ap- 
ncy to the 


whole, and thereby rendering it more ible, a bly to thoſe ſeemingly au- 
thentic memorials which are preſerved of it, is left to the j of the reader. 
The ſtory, as taken from à Mg. in Bib. Bod. and Math. Paris, is as follows. 


« This Leofric 
to one Thorold, ſheriff of Lincolnſhire, in 


wedded. Godeva, a moſt beautiful and devout lady, ſiſter 
days, and founder of Spalding- 


Abbey, as alſo of the ſtock. and lineage of Thorold, ſheriff of that county, in 
the time of Kenulph, king of Mercia, Which counteſs Godeva bearing an 
thi 


extraordinary affection to 


it 


tuning him in a matter ſo inconſiſtent with his profit, that 
thenceforth forbear to move therein, Vet ſhe, out of hex womaniſh pertinacity, 
continued to ſallicit him, inſomuch that he told her, if ſhe. would ride on horie- 


back naked, from one end of the town tothe 17 in 
- ple, he would grant her: rege. N e retu 

me leave ſo todo? And he replying, Yes ; the noble lady, upon an 
day, got on horſeback naked, with her hair looſe, ſo that it c 


dy, but the legs, and thus performing the journey, ſhe- returned with joy to 


the 
m'd, 


s place, often, 'and'earneſfly beſought her huſband, 
that, for the love of God; and the bleſſed Virgin, -he would Free 
grievous ſervitude whereunto it was ſubject. 


from that 


t he rebuking her for impor- 


ſhe ſhould 


. all the peo- 


t will you give 
pon an appointed 
overed A ber bo- 


her huſband, who thereupon granted to tho inhabitants a charter of freedom. 


It is pleaſant 


learned writer dwolls on thepraiſes. of this nenown'd; lady. And 


fore I procged; fas he, I have a word. more ta ſay of 


to obſerve, with what . earneftneſs the above · mentioned 


now, be- 


noble. counteſs Go- 


deva, which is, that baGdes her, deyout advancement of that pious work d 


his, i. e. her haſband-Leofric,. in this magnificent monaſtery, 
gave her whole treaſure thereto, and, ſevt for {kilful goldſmith» 
made croſſes, images of ſaints, and 


may ſerve as a ſpecimen of the de. 


Coventry, ſhe 
who, with all the gold and filver ſhe had, 
other curious ornaments.” ' Which 

votion and patriotiſm of thoſe times, 


—— OC — _— — | n——_—__ 
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ä ns of her rights, ſo nobly won! 
Chen the Mufe's labour, who, inteut 

On your renown, 2 chaſte Godiva's fame, 
Hath long o'er monkiſh'tates, and foul records 


Attentive d, ſtudious to expound 
Their dar eee her heroic deed 


Illuſtrate, — your gay n grace. 


upon inan. From . 
OR does the barren foil — 


. t. —Panegyric 


The crumbly rock. Ofttimes more pond'rous ore, 


In ſtrata cloſe, — — lies, 
Compact, metallic; but with earthy parts 

Incruſted. Now another proceſs view, 

And to the furnace the Gow wain attend. 


Here, in huge cauldrons, the ro maſs owe. 
Till,, by the potent heat, the * * 


Is liqumied, and leaves the — 

Then, cautious, from the glow 

The fiery ſtream along xs. 

Where, in the mazy moulds of 5 7 ſand, 

Anon it hardens, and, in in rade, © | 

Is to the fo conveys ; whoſe BOY e. 

Inceſſant aided by the rapid ſtream. | 

Spread out the ductile ore, now 

In lengthen'd maſſes, ready to obe * 

The workman's wilt, and take its deſtin'd form. 
Soon o'er thy furrow'd' pavement, Bremicham ! 

Ride the looſe bars obſtrep*rogs ; to the ſons 

Ot languid ſenſe, and frame too delicate, 

Harſh ndiſe perchance, ' but harmony to thine, 


Inſtant innumerable hands 
To ſhape and mould the netaliiore 
Their heavy fides th” inflated bellows heave, 
Tugg'd by the pulley'd line, — with their blaſ 
Continuous, the fleeping embers rouſe, 

And kindle into life. Strait the rough maſt, 
for, in the blazing hearth,' its heat contracts, 
And glo ws tranſparent. Now, Cyclopean chief 4 

Quick on the anvil ly the- burning bar, 
3a. with thy luſty fellows, on its ſides 
Impreſs the weighty ſtroke, See how they ſtrain 
The ſwelling nerve, and lift the ſinewy rag” 


Illi inter ſeſe magn vi brachia tollunt 


N In numerum, — — 


a vin 


—— 


\ 
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; In meaſar'd time; while, with their clatt'ring blows, 
From ſtreet to ſtreet the propagaced ſound 
Increaſing ecchoes, and, on ev'ry fide, 
The tortur'd metal ſpreads a radiant ſhow'r. 
Tis noiſe, and hurry all! the thronged ſtreet, 
The cloſe-piled warehouſe, and the buty ſhop ! 
With nimble ſtroke the tinkling hammers move; 
While flow, and weighty the vaſt ledge deſcends, 
In ſolemn baſe reſponſive, or apart, 
Or ſocially conjoin'd in tuneſul peal. — 
The rough * file grates ; yet uſeful is its touch, 
As ſharp corrofives to the ſchirrous fleſh, 
Or, to the ſtubborn temper, keen rebuke. 
How the coarſe metal brightens into fame, 
Shap'd by their plaſtic hands ! what ornament! 
What various uſe ! See there the glict'ring knife 
Of temper'd edge] The ſciſſars double ſhaft, 
Uſeleſs apart, in ſocial union join'd, | 
Each aiding each! Emblem how beautiful 
Ot happy nuptial leagues ! The button round, 
Plain, or imboſt, or bright with ſteely rays ! 
Or oblong: buckle, on the lacker'd ſhoe, 
With paliſh'd luſtre, bending elegant 
Its ſhapely rim. But how ſhall I recount | 
The thronging merchandiſe. ? From gaudy figns, 
The htter'd counter, and the-thew-glaſs trim, 
Seals, rings, twees, bodkins, crowd into my verſe, 
+ Too wang to contain their num'rous tribes, 
Nor this alone thy praiſe ! With ſecret art, 
Thy ſons a compound form of various grains, 
nd to the fire's diſſolvent pow'r commit 
e precious mixture ; oft,. with ſleepleſs eye, 
Watching the doubtful proceſs, if perchance 
A purer ore may bleſs. their midnight toil ; 
Or with'd enamel clear, or ſleek japan 
Meet their impatient fight, Nor ſkilful ſtroke 
Is wanting of the graver's pointed ſteel; 
Nor artful pencil, o'er the poliſh'd plate 
Swift ſtealing, and with glowing tints well fraught. 
Thine too, of graceful form, the letrer'd type! | 
The friend of learning, and the pder's pride 
Without thee what avail his ſplendid aims, 
And midnight Jabours ? Painful drudgery li 


1 [ . 
Tum ferri rigar, et argut» lamina ſerræ, 
* Tum varie venere artes, &c.“ Virg. 
Þ+ © Sed nefue quam multz ſpecies, nec nomina que ſunt, 
*© Eſt numerus, neque enim numero comprendere refert.”  Varg» * 


. he 
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And pow'rleſs effort! But that thought of thee 

Imprints freſh vigour on his panting breaſt, 

As thou ere long ſhalt on his work impreſs ; 

And, with immortal fame, his praiſe repay, 
Hail, native Britiſh ore ! of thee poſſeſs'd, 

We envy not Golconda's ſparkling mines, 


Nor thine Potoſi! nor thy kindred hills, 


Teeming with gold. at? tho” in outward form 
Leſs fair? not leſs thy worth. To thee we owe 
More riches than Peruvian mines can yield, 
Or Motezuma's crowded magazines, 
And palaces cou'd boaſt, though roof'd with gold. 
Splendid barbarity ! and rich diftreſs! _ 
Without the ſocial arts, and uſeful toil ; 
That poliſh life, and civilize the mind! 
Theſe are thy gifts, which gold can never buy. 
Thine is the praiſe to cultivate the ſoil; 
To bare its inmoſt ſtrata to the ſun; 
To break and meliorate the ſtiffen'd clay, 
And, from its cloſe confinement, ſet at large 
Its vegetative virtue, 'Thine it is 
The with'ring hay, and ripen'd grain to ſheer, 
And waft the joyous harveſt round the land. 
Go now, and ſee if, to the ſilver's edge, 
The reedy ſtalk will yield its bearded ſtore, 
In weighty ſheafs. Or if the ſtubborn marle, 
In ſidelong rows, with eaſy force will riſe 
Before the ſilver plowſhare's glitt'ring point. 
Or wou'd your yen'rous horſes tread more fafe 
On plated gold ? Your wheels, with eaſier gait, 
On golden axles move ? Then grateful own, 
Britannia's ſons! Heav'n's providential love, 
That gave you real wealth, not wealth in ſhew, - 
Whoſe price in 1 lies, 
And artificial compact. Thankful ply 
Your iron arts, and all the world is yours. 
Hail, native ore ! without thy pow*rful aid, 
We till. had liv'd in huts, with the green ſod, 
And broken branches roof d. Thine is the plane, 


The chiſſel thine ; which ſhape the well:arch'd dome, 


The graceful portico ; and ſculptur'd walls. 
Wou'd ye your coarſe, unſightly mines exchange 

For Mexiconian hills? to tread on gold, 

As vulgar ſand ? with naked limbs, to brave 
The cold, bleak air? to urge the tedious chace, 
By painful hunger ſtung, with artleſs toil, 
Throꝰ gloomy foreſts, where the ſounding axe, 
To the ſun's beam, ne'er op'd the cheerful glade; 
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Nor culture's heul thſul face was ever ſeen ? 
In ſqualid huts to lay your weary limbs, 
Bleeding, and faint, and ſtrangers to the bliſs 
Of home-felt eaſe, which Britiſm fwains can earn, 
With a bare ſpade ; but ill, alas! cou'd earn, 
Were it of gold? Such the poor Indian's lot! 
Who ftarves midſt gold, lie miſers o er their bags; 
Not with like guilt L Hail, native Britiſh ore ! 
For thine is trade, that with its various ſtores, 
Sails round the world, and viftts ev'ry clime, 
From Nova Zembla to th' Antartic pole; ; 

. And makes the treaſures of each clime her own, 
By gainful commerce of her woolly veſts, 
Wrought by the ſpiky comb; or ſteely wares, 
From the coarſe maſs, by Rubborn toil, reſu d. 
Such are thy peaceful gifts! And war to thee 

Its beſt — and brighteſt horror owes, 

The glitt'ring faulchion, and the thund'ring tube 
At whoſe tremendovs gleam, and volley'd fire, 
Barbarian kings fly from their uſeleſs hoards, 

And yield them all to thy ſuperior pow'r. 


PROLOGUE tbe Opening of the Theatre Rabin Edinburgh 


Written by James Bofevell, By. » Spoken by Mr. Ref 


COTLAND, for learning and for arms renown'd 
In ancient annale, 4 is with lutrecrown'd ; 
ill he ſhares whateler he werld-can yield - 
O letter d ſame, or y in the feld: 
In ev'ry Alan clime A Britain knows, 
Theft ſprings promiſcuous with the roſe, 
hile in all points with other lands ſhe Med, 
The ſtage alone to — was denird: 
Miſtaken _ —— times 1 bred, 
O'er the heſt minds its y urs $ 
Taſte and religion were ſuppoſed at = a | 
And twas a fin—to view this glaſs of life! 
When the muſe ventur'd the ungracious taſk, 
To play eluſive with unlicens'd maſk, 


- Mirth was reſtrain'd by ſtat awe, 
And tragic greatneſs fear d 2 law, - 
Illuſtrious ow arrant vagrants feem'd, | 


gentleſt nymphs were fturdy gars deem'd. 
a —_— lov'd —— 's e * 
Bids Scottiſh e 
he Joynl avour — ry ——— 
e drama now with dignity appears, 


— — . —— —ů — 
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Hard is ay fate if murmurings there be, ' 
Becauſe the favour is aunounc'd by me, 
Anxious, alarm'd, and:aw'd by ev*ry frown 
May L intreat the candour of the town ? 
You ſee me here by no unworthy art:; 
My all I venture - here I've fd my heart. 
Fondly ambitious of an honeſt fame, 
My humble hopes your kind indulgence claim. 
I wiſh to hold no righr but by your choice; 
I'll riſs my PaTz#xT on the PuBLic Voter. 


2395 


* 


On the much lamentad Death if the Marquis of Taviſtock. ® 


Sunt lacrymæ rerum, & mentem mortalia tangunt. Vito. 


Thank Heav'n, I knew thee not—I neer ſhall feel 

The keen regret thy drooping friends ſuftain ; 

Yet will I drop the ſympathizing tear, 

And this due tribute to thy memory bring ; 

Not that thy noble birth provokes my ſong, 

Or claims ſuch offering from the Mues ſhrine ; 

But that thy ſpotleſs undiſſembling heart, 

Thy unaﬀefted manners, 'all-unſtain*d | 
Wich pride of pow'r, and inſolence of wealth; 

Thy probity, benevolence, and truth, | 

(Beſt inmates'of man's foul) for ever loſt, 

Cropt, like fair flow'rs, in life's meridan bloom, 

Fade undiſtinguifh'd' in the filent'grave. 


O Bedford !—-pardon, if a Muſe unknown, 
Smit with thy heart: felt grief, direfs her way 
To ſorrow's dark abode, where thee ſhe views, 
Thee, wretched fire, and pitying, hears thee mourn 
Thy Ruſſel's fate Why was he thus belov'd ? 
«« Why did he bleſs my life?“ Fond parent, ceaſe ; 
Count not his virtues 0'er——Hard taſk !-—Call forth 
Thy firm hereditary ſtrength of mind. low: 
Lo! where the ſhade of thy g anceſtor, [rant 
Fam'd Ruſſel ſtands, and hides thy yain complaint; 
His philoſophic ſoul, with patience arm d. 
And chriſtian virtue brav'd the pangs of death; 
Admir'd, belov'd, he dy'd ; (if right I deem), 
Not more lamented than thy virtuous ſon : 
Yet calm thy mind ; ſo may the lenient hand 
Of Time, all-ſoothing Time, thy pangs aſſwage, 
Heal thy ſad wound, and cloſe thy days in peace. 


* Occaſioned by a fall from his horſe. 
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See where the object of his filial love, 
His mother, . loſt in tears, laments his doom: 
comfort to her ſoul 

O from the ſacred fount, where flow the ſtreams 
Of heav'nly conſolation, O! one drop, | 
To ſooth his hapleſs wife | ſharp ſorrow preys 
Upon her tender frame—Alas, ſhe faints, — 
She falls | fill graſping in her hand 
The picture of her lord—All-gracious Heav'n ! 

uſt ate thy ways, and righteous thy decrees, 

ut dark and intricate; elſe why this meed 
For tender faithful love; this ſad return 


- * For innocence and truth ? was it for this 


By Virtue _ 1 Graces — | 
Fair types of long ſucceedi ars of joy), 
Go cold the . — DIES H — ine, 
So ſoon to fade and die? Vet Ol reflect, 
Chaſte partner of his life.! you neꝰ er doplor'd 
His alienated heart: (diſaſtrous ſtate a 
Condition worſe than death !). the ſacred torch 
Burnt to the laſt its unremitted hires ! 
No painful ſelf-reproach haſt thou to feel ; 
The conſcious thought of every duty paid, 
This ſweet reflection ſhall ſupport thy mind. 
Be this thy comfort: Turn thine eyes a while, 
Nor with that lifeleſs picture feed thy woe; 
Turn yet thine eyes ; fee how they court thy ſmiles, 
Thoſe infant pledges of connubial joy ! 
Dwell on their looks, and trace his image there: 
And O! fince Heav'n, ia pity to thy lots, 
For thee one future bleſſing has in 
Cheriſh that tender hope—Hear reaſon's voice ; 
Huſh'dbe the ſtorms that vex thy troubled break, 
And angels guard thee in the hour of pain. 
Aecept this ardent pray'r; a muſe forgive, 
Who for thy forrow draws the penſire figh, 
Who feels thy grief, tho” erſt in frolic hour 
She tun'd her comic rhymes to mirth and j 
Unſkill'd (I ween) in lofty verſe, unus d 
To plaintive ſtrains, yet by ſoft pity led, 
Trembling reviſits the Pierian vale ; 
There culls each fragrant flour, to deck the tomb 
Where generous Ruſſel lies, dg | 


. . 
— — — 4 
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O DE for the New Yuan, Jan. 1, 1365. 


H E N-firſt the rude, o'er-peopled north; 
Pour'd his prolific offspring forth 
At large, in alien elimes, to roam, 
And ſeek a newer better home, | 
From the bleak mountain's barren head, 
The marſhy vale; -th' ungrateful plain, 
From cold and. penury they fled , 
To warmer ſuns and Ceres“ golden reign. 
At ev'ry ſtep the breezes blew 
Soft and more ſoft : the lengthen'd view 
Did fairer ſcenes expand: 
Unconſcious of approaching foes. 
The farm, the town, the city roſe, 
Io tempt theſpailer's hand. | 
Not Britain ſo. For nobler ends 
Her willing, daring ſons ſhe ſends; 
Fraught, like the fabled car of old. 
Which ſcatter d bleſſings as it roll'd / 
From cultur'd fields, from fleecy downs, 
From vales that wear eternal bloom, 
From peopled farms, and buſy toons, 
Where ſhines the ploughſhare, and where ſounds the loom, 
To ſandy deſarts, pathleſs woods, 
Impending ſteeps, and headlong floods - . 
She ſends thꝰ induſtrious ſwarm : 
To where, ſelf-ſtrangled, Nature lies, 
Till ſocial art ſhall bid 1 her riſe 
From chaos into form, 
Thus George and Britain bleſs mankind. | 
And, left the parent realm ſnhould nd 
Her numbers ſhrink, with flag unfurl'd 
She ſtands th* aſylum of the world. 
From foreign ſtrands new ſubjects come, 
New arts accede a thouſand ways 1 
For here the wretched finds a home, 
And all her portals Charity difplays. - | | 
From each praud maſter's hard command, Lech 
From tyrant Zeal's oppredive hand - a 
What eager exiles fly-!.; +». 
« Give us, they cry, Nh Nature's cauſe, 
O give us liberty and laws, : 
Beneath a harſher f&y.” 
Thus George and Britain bleſs mankind. 
— Away, ye barks L0G favouring wind 


Springs 
- 
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Springs from the Eaſt : ye pow'rs, divide 
The vaſt Atlantic's heaving tide. 
Britannia, from each rocky hei 
Purſues you with applauding nx, hy 
Afar, impatient for the freight, 

See, the whole weſtern world expecting ſtands ! 
Already Fancy paints each plain, | 
Tue deſarts — with golden grain, 

The wond'ring vales look gay 
The woodman's ftroke the foreſts feet, 
The lakes admit the merchant's keel 
Away, ye barks, away! 


Tranſlation of a Greek F on @ Grecian Beauty, 


es declare th! imperial wife of Jove, 
Thy reaſts diſeloſe the Cy priaa queen of love; 
Minerva's 22 fair hand diſplays, 
And Thetis' | ſtep betrays, 
Bleſt man! whoſe eye on thy bright — has hung; 
Thrice bleſt ! who hears the of thy tongue. 
As monarchs happy! who thy lips has preſt; 
GRO CITE as the Gods is blef . 


20 Poem, frum — newh pub ts Dr Swir 


Letter to the Du, when in England, in 1726, 


OU. will excuſe me, I ſup 
* For ſending rhyme — por of proſe, 
Becauſe hot weather makes me lazy ; 
To write in metre is more eaſy. 

While you are trudging to the town, 
I'm ſtrolling Dublin up and down; 
While you converſe with lords and dukes, 
I have their betters here, my books: 
Fix'd in an elbow chair, at eaſe, 

1 chuſe companions as I pleaſe. 
I'd rather have one fingle ſhelf, 
Than all my friends, -exce yourſelf ; 
For, after all that can be Hd 

Our beſt acquaintance are the dead. 
' While you're in raptures with Fauſtina. 


I'm — our Sheelina, 


or & " FB Wy Re pn WO OO Cnc JO. 1 
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While you are ſtarving there in ſtate, 
I'm cramming here with-butcher's meat. 
You ſay, when with thoſe lords you dine, 
hey treat you with the beſt of wine, 
urgundy, Cyprus, and Tokay ; 
Why ſo can we, as well as they. 
No reafon then, my dear good Dean, 
But you ſhould travel home again. 
What though you mayn't in Ireland hope 
To find ſuch folk as Gay and Pope ; 
If you with rhymers here would ſhare 
But half the wit that you ean ſpare, 
I'd lay twelve eggs, that in twelve days, 
You'd make a doz*n of Popes and Gays. 
Our weather's good, our ſky is clear, 
We've ev'ry joy, if you were here; 
So lofty, and fo bright a ſky, 


Was never ſeen by Ireland's eye l 


I think it fit to let you know, 

This week I ſhall to Quilca go; 

To ſee Mc Fayden's horny brothers, 

Firſt ſuck, and after bull their mothers: 
To ſee, alas! my wither'd trees! 

To ſee, what all the country ſees | ! 
My ftunted quicks, my famiſh'd. beeves ; 
My ſervants ſuch a pack of thieves ; 

My ſhatter'd firs, my blaſted oaks; 
My houſe in common to all folks : 


No cabbage for a ſingle ſnail ; 


My turnips, carrots, parſnips fail 

My no green peaſe, my few green ſproutsj 

My mother always in the pours : | 

My horſes rid, or gone aſtray ; 

My fiſh all ſtoÞ'n, or ran away; 

My mutton lean, m lets old. 

My poultry ſtarv'd, the corn all ſold. 
A man, come now from Quilca, fays, 

They've ſtol'n the locks from all your keys, 

But, what muſt fret and vex me more, 

He ſays, they ſtole the keys befure. 

They've ſtol'n the knives from all the forks, - 

And half the cows from half the ftarks ; 

Nay moe, the fellow ſwears and vows, 

They've ſtol'n the ſturks from half the cows: 

With many more accounts of woe, | 

Yet, though the Devil be there, Pll go; 


Twixt you and me, the reaſon's clear, © 


Becauſe I've more-vegation | 'TF 
_” 
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4: O02 8PRING, 


Suppo/ed to have been wwritten by the celebrated Vaneſſa, i in conſe 
her paſſion for Dean Swift. — 7 


AIL, bluſhing goddeſs, beauteous ſpring, 
Who, in thy jocund train, doſt bring 

Loves and graces, ſmiling hours, 
Balmy breezes, fragrant flowers, 
Come, with tints of roſeate hue, 
Nature's faded charms renew. . 

Yet why ſhould I thy preſence hail ? 
To me no more the breathing gale 
Comes fraught with ſweets, no more the roſe 
With ſuch tranſcendent beauty blows, | 
As when Cadenus bleſt the ſcene. 
And ſhar'd with me theſe joys ſerene. 
When, un iv'd, the lambent ann 
Of friendſhip kindled new defire ; 
Still lining to his tuneful tongue, 
The truths, Which angels might have ſung, 
Divine impreſt their gentle ſway, | 
And ſweetly ſtole my foul away. 
My guide, inſtructer, lover, friend, 
(Dear names) in one idea blend 
Oh! ſtill conjoin'd, your incenſe riſe, - / 
And waft ſweet odours to the ſkies, 


An Ob to Wispou. By the ſame. 


H! Pallas! I invoke thy aid! 
Vouchſafe to hear a wretched maid, 
By tender love depreſt a 
"Tis juſt that thou ſhould ſt heal the ſmart, 


Inflited by thy ſubtle art, 
And calm my troubled breaſt. 


No i ſhot from Cupid's « bow, 


But by thy guidance, ſoſt and flow, 
It ſank within my heart; 
Thus Love being arm'd with Wiſdom' 5 force, 


In vain I. try to ſtop its courſe, 
In vain repel adh | 


o Goddeſs, break the fatal league, here way an 
Let Love, with a Incrigue, 1 %% Ana 
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More fit aſſociates find ; 
And thou alone, within my breaſt 


O! deign to ſooth my griefs to reſt, 
And heal my tortur'd mind. 


| A RefleAion on the Death of the "EA of Taviſtock. 


OW ſleep the revs, who fink to reſt, 
With all their country's wiſhes bleſt! 
Nhen (privy, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow' d mold, 
She there ſhall dreſs a ſweeter ſod; 
Than fancy's feet have ever trod, 


By fairy hands their knell i is rung; 


By forms unſeen their dir is ſung: 


There honour comes a pilgrim grey, 
To bleſs the turf that Grape their clay ; 
And freedom ſhall awhile repair, 
To dwell a weeping hermit there. 
| FN 
7 he R O O K E * 
H * who dwell'ſt upon the bough, 
Whoſe tree does wave its verdant brow, 

And ſpreading ſhades the diſtant brook, 
Accept theſe — dear ſiſter Roak ! 
And when thou'ſt read my mournful lay, 
Extend thy wing and fly away, 
Leſt pinion-maim'd by fiery ſhot; - 
Thou ſhould'| like me bewail thy lot 3 
Leſt in thy rookꝰ ry be rene -d, 
The age ſcene whick here I view'd. 

The day declin'd, the evening breeze 
Gently rock*d the filent trees, 
While ſpreading o'er my peopled neſt, 
I huſh'd my callow young. to 
When ſuddenly an hoſtile ſound, | 
Exploſion dire ! was heard ound: 2 
Ana leyel'd by the hand of Fate, 
The angry bullets piere'd my mate; 
I ſaw him fall from ſpray: to 2 
Till on the diſtant ground he | 
With tortur'd wing he beat the plain, 
And never caw'd to me again. | 
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Many a neighbour, many a friend, | 
- Deform'd with wounds, invok'd their end: 
All ſcreaming, omen'd notes of woe, 
*Gainſt man our unrelenting ſoe: 

Theſe eyes beheld my pretty brood, 
Flutr'ring in their guiltleſs blood]: 
While trembling on the ſhatter'd tree, 
At length the gun invaded me ; 

But wayward Fate, ſeverely kind, 
Refus'd the death, I wiſh'&to find: 
Oh ! farewell. pleaſare'; peace, farewell, 
And with the gory raven dwell, 

Was it for this I ſhun'd retreat, 

And fix'd near man my ſocial ſeat ! 

For this deſtroy'd the inſect train, 
That eat unſeen the infant grain 

For this, with many kn honeſt note, 216 
Iſſuing from my artleſs throat, | 

I chear'd my lady, Tifning near, 
Working in her elbow chair! 


EPITAPH. 


% CWEETS to the ſweet,” farewell! nor, longer mourn 
A luckteſs haſband from your boſom torh: 

No longer blame a father's treachꝰrous heart; 

Blameleſs yourfelf, and innocent df art— 

Fav'rite of Heay'n ! in early He remov'd ! 

Wich angels live, and love, and de belov'd ! 

With angels feel what fate deny u you here! 

Bliſs”; endleſs, as the friend and huſband's tear ; 

In all your vixtues may the world wpret | 

Your failings—bory'd in the grave, and mr. 


PROLO G UE 10. the Btu Manxcnany, 
Spoken by Ms. KING, © 


7 ACH year hdw many Engliſh viſit Frante, © 
To learn the ory x og to learn to dan, 


wixt Dover cliffs and in Joly 1 pp 
Obſerve how thick the birds of paſſape )! ' 
Fair-weather fops in'{warins, frei: walter fallory, 
Cooks, mantyua-makers, 'milliners und tiytors; 
Our bard too made-a trĩp ; md flandrew fuß 
Brought home among ſome mote run goods, a play: 
| | 3 | 


WD my y  O% 2 


Her 
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Here ! on this quay, 1 tꝰ unload his cargo, 
If on the freight you lay not an embargo 

« What am 1 landed for a ſmuggler Fr; c 
Our little Bayes, with anger in his eyes. 
% Noe, Engliſh poets, iſh merchants made, 
« To the whole world of letters fairly trade : 
« With the rich ſtores of 2 Rome ho. Greece, 
« Imported duty free, m er 
40 07, like — —— thi A — ocean, 
«© And ſet Peru and Mexico in motion; 
«© Turn Cherokees and Catabaws to ſhape ; 
« Or fail for wit and humour to the Cape. 

Is there a weaver here from Spital Fields ? 
To his award our author fairly yields. 
The pattern, he allows, is not quite new, 
And he imports the Faw material: toe. 
Come whence they will, from Lyons, Genoa, Rome, 
"Tis Engliſh filks when wrought in Engliſ loom. 
Silks ! he recants ; and owns, with lowly mind, 
His manufacture is a coarſer kind. 
Be it drab, drugget, flannel, doyly, frieze, 


Rug or whatever ier. uur you. pleaſe, 


So it have leave to rank in any claſs, 
Pronounce it Engliſh fuff, and let it paſs ! 
To Sir Godfrey Keller, y \che date Dr. Goakie, 
(4 corre# Copy.) | 
HILE meaner.antiſts labour hard to trace 
The outward form, and features of a face, 


Your magic pencil, Kneller, takes the ſoul, 
And when * man, Foes whole, 


Os the CIACUS w Bama; 
* Ini of h 
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OUR half. round Cireus by mere chance was a right, 


Your rounded Circus is & bee-hive quite; 

2 grace is vanĩſh'd, all proportion loſt, 

. has confin'd you, and fortune craſt; 
P d on a hill, to a fine — 
At three ſharp crannies eaters all your 
Henceforth build caeſcents, blamelchly be * 
Bus never build as hy at full. 
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ODE for his MAJE STY's Birth -Day, Tin 4,1767. 


RIEND to the poor An ſare, O king, 

F That godlike attribute is thine— 
iend to the poor; to thee we fing, 

To thee our annual offerings bring, 

And bend at merey's ſhrine. | 
To vain had nature deign'd to ſmile On 1 
Propitious on her fav rite iſle : ov 

Emerging from the main : 

In vain the genial ſource of day 
Selected each indulgent ray 
For Britain's fertile plain: 
In vain yon bright ſurrounding ſkies 
Bade all their: oo uds in — A riſe, 
Their foſt'ring dews diftild': 
In vain the wide and teeming earth 
Gave all her buried treaſures birth, 
And crown'd the Jaughin feld: 
For lo! ſome fiend, in evil our, 

Aſſuming famige”s horrid wen, 

Diffus'd her! petrifying power di nud, 
O'er thoughtleſs plenty's feſtive bower, 
And blaſted every : 
Strong panic terrors ſhook the land: 4 
Th' obdurate breaſt, the griping band 
Were almoſt taught/to '} 
For loud miſrule, the ſcourge of (crimes, 
Mixed with the madneſs of the! 7 ITHYRLP 

And roùs'd a ruſtic war. by —_— 
Whilſt real-want, with ſigh daten 2q 2:80 1900 
At home, in ſilence, dropp'd the tear. 

Or rais'd th* imploring eye, | 
Foul riot's ſons in torrents came, | 
And dard uſurp thy awful name, + 

Thrice ſacred miſery! 

Then Grone aroſe, .. His'feeling heart 
Inſpir'd the nation's better pare 

With virtues like its O-] · 
His power controuPd- the inſatiate train 1 2 
Whoſe avarice $i at private Cain 13 

Regardleſs of a peoplefs rann. 
Like ſnows beneath th , te b Þ It 
'The rebel crowds diſſolv*diaway: ow 
And juſtice, tho the ſword — "vryg 51 
Glanc'd lightly o'er th A; Mike rer... 
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And ſcarce ſelected, to avenge her woes, 
A ſingle victim from a hoſt of foes. 
Yes, mercy triumph'd ; mercy ſhone confeſt, 
In her own nobleſt ſphere, a monarch's breaſt, 
Forcibly mild did mercy ſhine 

Like the ſweet montk in which we pay 
Our annual vows at mercy's ſhrine, 


And hail our monarch's natal day. 


On Mr. Garrick's Pifure by a Buft of Shakeſpear. 
H—rr—gt—n of Bath. 


HE ſoul's chief virtues are in ſymbols ſhewn, 

By wiſdbm's bird is ſage Minerva known; 
Idalian turtles ſpeak love's gentle fire, - - 
The muſe is mark'd by Phœbus' golden lyre, 


Art may expreſs yon venerable buſt, 
And form each feature to "reſemblance juſt ; 


$* 4.4 


2404 . Taken from. the Bagatelles, Y 


o 
ST » =4 * 


NDU' D with all that could adorn; 
E Or bleſs, the firſt and faireſt born! 

Soul! that looks fuperior down, 
Let giddy fortune ſmile or frown ; 
With age's wiſdom, not her years 
Stella, all excellence appears 
Then, Who can blame me; if I blend _ © 
The name of Lover with the Friend? 

Tr DT of Dre 


Like Noah's dove, 40 buſy breaſt 
Has rov'd to find a place of reſt! 
Some faithful boſom, to repoſe, 
And huſh, the family of woes. 
Then, do I dream ? or, have I found 
The fair and hoſpitable ground? 
Ah! quit your ſex's rules, and lend 
A Lover's wiſhes to the Friend. 
n 
Abſence I try'd,—bur try'd in vain! 
It heals not, but upbraids my pain; 
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And the ninch- part of Brutus Rrot in me! | 
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For thee !- I'd beat the reapey's toil ; 

For thee ! conſume the midnight oil ; 

Then, to your judgment, wou'd I owe 

All that I read, and write, and know); 

Can thoſe who wiſh, ike me, pretend 

To part the Lover as the Friend ? 

Come, then I and let us dare to prove 
Diſintereſted ſweets of love; 

For, gen'rous love no dwelling finds 

In poor and mercenary minds? 

Laugh at life's idle flutt'ring things; 

Lock down with pity kings; 

"Careleſs ! who like, or diſcommend, 
Bleſt in the Lover and the Friend !. 1 


Oh! come, and we'll together haſte 
ons life's n oY 4 

a the ſharp thorn, to fin MY 
e 

the bright goal o view, 

Nor, look bebin „ As N . 
Till death, and only death, ſhall end 
A once-the Lover and de Fel. 


PROLOGUE „ THE TAYLORS. 
Sppten by, Samy ri Foory iz  » 
And fuppojed n be woritien by D. G——, Zh; 


HIs night we add ſome heroes to our fore, 
Who never were, as Pare, then before g 
No bluſtering ox; ung Mb. Os ſhall rage, 
No knights, arm'd cp. a-pee, Mall croyd our 
Nor ſhall our Bene, 102 8, take .at e 
Oppoſing ſword 30 ſword, and ſhield to ſhield ; - 
With other inſtrument our troop appears; 
Needles to thimbles mall, and ſheers to ſheers ; 
With parchment gotgets, and in buckram arm'd, 
Cold-blooded ca lers arg to heroes warm de 
And, ſlip-ſhod, Tide to war. No lyons glare, 
No — — flaſhing fre, Hall make you 25 
Each outſide ſhall balye the Ruff within; 
A Roman ſpirit in each taylor's Kin: 
A taylor-legg'd Po Calus, ſhall you ſee, 


—— ́ᷣ — — —— — 


| 
] 
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What tho? no ſwords. we draw, no daggers ſhake, 
Yet can our watriors 4 guietus make 

With a bare bodkin,—Now be dumb, ye railers, 
And never but in honouricall out taylors! 

But are theſe heroes tragic? you will cry. 

Oh, tragic ! and III tell you why 
Should female artiſts with the male combine, 

And mantua-makers with the taylors join 


Should all, too proud to work, theit trades give oer, 


Nor to be ſooth'd again by Siæpence more, 

What horrors rubs pert Firſt you, ye beaux, 
At once loſe all exiſtence with your cloaths ! 
And you, ye fair, where wow'd "be your defence? 
This is no golden age of innocence 
Should drunken bacchanals the graces meet, 
And no police to guard the naked ſtreet, 
Beauty is weak and paſſion bold and ſtrong, 

Oh then—But modeſty reſtrains my tongue. 
May this night's bard a fſkilfal taylor be, 
And like a well-made coat his "on 4 
Tho' cloſe, yet eay, decent but not ul, | 
| Short but not ſcanty, without e. F U, Us L 


The ACCEPTABLE SACRIFICE; 


A Fragment of Menanoes: 
Tranſlated by Francis Fawxes, M. A. 


HOE'ER: approaches | to the Lord of all, 
And with his offerings deſolates the ſtall ; 

Who brings a hundred bulls with garlands dreſt, 

The purple mantle, or the golden veſt; _ 
Or ivory figures richly wro wrought atound, 

Or curious images with emeralds crown'd ; 

And hopes with theſe Gop's favour to obtain, 

His thoughts are foolilh and his hopes are Vain. 

He, only he, may truſt his. pray r Will rife, © 

And Heav'n accept his grateful {acrilice, | . 

— leads beneficent, 2 EN life * 

wrongs no virgin, who no 
No ber de, no N of f mankind, | ! 


No miſer, ſervant to the ſordid mind. 
Dare to be juſt, my Pamphilus, diſdain 
The ſmalleſt trifle for the ſt gain: 
For God is nigh thee, an mn — fight 
In acts of only takes delight; 
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He feeds the labourer for his honeſt toil, 

And heaps his ſubſtance as he turns the foil: 

To him then humbly pay the rites divine, 

And not in garments, but in goodneſs ſhine. - . 
Guiltleſs of- conſcience thou may'ſt ſafely fleep, - : 
Tho' thunders bellow rr the boundleſs rep. . 


— 


A tranſlatien” of 4 Butte Seine aurote by ren in bis — tine 
of Ee, and PIRIE 5 eee arrays: 


AKE the gift why 1 "IT 
* Catch this 0 * that I throw 3 * 
Part of the heap, my f. err 
The heap* Pre treaſur d up for te.” vibe 2e 
Take'it, ala my offer'd loye 
If, befide, thou dot approve, . 
In kind retari to my bleſt arme 
Yield up the treaſure of thy” charms. 


But if {bw that But 1 hate! Leers Rzon 1ud vue 
Be it not confirm'd by fate l) 


Tho ſi | 
bon e e. EY 


Think wen chou VeboTUMHts -- | 
What to-morrow *gwill bec 1 
Thank, * Han Vit eaten 4 enen 
To teeth, of. N 2 will Fall A rey MET 7 "CIT 


re err 2999! f 2 Ro ud ©: We Ws 


EPTT AP 1 on + Clevo Punt ivs. Io 
7 Dt. Jesse. b | 


| 


HIL. Ae i Whole ROE TTY FT A 
Pn The pangs of poury power or hapleſs love, 

Reſt here: bppreſs'd by poverty nd more, 
Here find that calm ho av'it fo oft before: 
Sleep undifturb'd within this bumble ſhrine, : 
Till ungel wake thee ul a note like thine, 
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Rocks in each | buoy, 
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Po inſcribed on 4 fall 0 vets 4 in an E ts intended as. A Place 
Retirement, built by ==. Ne 2 3 *n Greve 2 the River 
2 f 


TAY, et Tons and tho” Lilia, 
Nor gold, nor yur ring gems are ſeen, 
To ſtrike thy dazzled eye, 
Yet enter, and thy raviſh'd mind 
Beneath, this humble roof ſhall find 
What gold will never buy. 


Within this ſolitary cell, * 

Calm thought and fweet contentment dell, 
Parents of bliſs fincere ; | 

Peace ſpreads around her balmy wings, 

And baniſh'd from the courts of kings, 
Has fix'd er manſion here. 


An Occafronal P rologue, — by Mr. "EI at the n of the 
Theatre Royal in Covent-Garden, on Monday .the 14% of Sept. 


S when the merchant, to SING his fore, 
For, dubious ſeas advent'rous, qe the ſhore, | 

anxious for.his freigh t, he trembling ſees 

tempeſts i in _ breeze ;_ 

The curling wave to mountain billows ſwelle, Jy 

And every cloud a fancied ſtorm foretells : 

Thus raſhly launch'd'an this theatric main, 

Our all on board, each phantom gives us pain; 

The catcall's note ſeems thunder in our ears, 

And every hiſs a hurricane appears; 

In Journal ſquibs we lightning's blaſt eſpy, 


4 


And meteors blaze in every critic's' eye, 


Spite of theſe terrors, ftill ſome hopes we view, 
Hopes ne'er can fail us—ſince they're plac'd in you. 
Your breath the gale, our voyage is ſecure, 
And ſafe the venture which your ſmiles inſure, 
Tho' weak his (kill, th' advent'rer muſt ſucceed, 
Where candour takes the endeavour for the deed; + -- 

For Brentford's ſtate two kings could once. | 
In ours, behold ! four King c of Brentford riſe; 
All ſmelling to — noſegay's odorous ſavour, 
The balmy noſegay of the public favour. \ 
From hence alone our royal funds we draw, 
Your pleaſure our ſupport, your will our law. 

While ſuch our government, we hope ybu'll own us, 
But, non we ever tyrants, provedethrone us. 
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Like brother monarchs, who, to coax the nation, 
in their reigns with ſome fair proclamation ; 
We too ſhould talk at leaſt of Reformation ;_ 
Declare that during our imperial ſway, 
No bard ſhall mourn his long-neglected play; 
But then the play. muſt have ſome wit, ſome AY 
And — InP = umpires of its _ 
For thoſe ages A th the j t, - 
Whoſe taſte pw 2 for — 
From Rome's great theatre we'll cull the piece, f 
And plant on Britain's tage the flowers of Greece. 
If ſome there are our Britiſh bards can pleaſe, 
Who taſte the ancient wit of ancient days, 
Be our's to ſave from time's devouring womb 
Their works, * neg ey 2 — the T 
For you, ye fair, w 5 A 
Where muſic decks in all her a airs the — 
Gay opera ſhall all its charms diſpenſe, 
Yet boaſt no tuneful triumph over ſenſe: 
The nobler bard ſhall Kill afſert his right, 
Nor Handel rab a $ of his night. 
„ reet their mortal brethren of our ſkies, 
A of gow — wall riſe: 
Yer, amid and magie of machines, 
Some — may 4. the meaning of our ſcenes : 
Scenes Which were held, in good king Rich's days, 
By ſages, no bad to plays. 
If terms like 8 can engage, 
. To fix our mimic the ſtage; © 
Confirm our title, in — ae opinions, 
And croud each night 9 dominions. 


Os the Right — the Bay! bo Recowery from a late 


ion. 


By Mn avs Crancy, *. D. 


=o | Dares in Ilan, Sept. 29. 
Ji on Jes tp" 
TIED enant daxs ton ombre 
cac toujours < 
r | 
rr 6 
re i i ds fit jours. 


= noon day heat, a pilgrim ſpread 
His limbs to warmth, and chad his heads 


- — 
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Enjoy'd the ſun, whoſe pow tful ray 
Enliven'd once Promethean clay: 
Sudden he finds a ſhade of night 
Invade its ſtrong meridian light: 
Soon feels a dreary damp, and ſees 
The gloom advancing by degrees ; 
Till all its lucid orb was feiz'd. 
With darkneſs, thick*ning as he gaz'd 
Convulſive pangs his ſoul affright 
With tertors of eternal night: 

No hope that time may light reſtore ; 


Thus when, of late, pale fickneſs ſpread 
A diſmal miſt round Stanbope's bead; 
That head, whoſe prudence ſtates rever'd, 
And ev'ry foe to virtue fear'd ; 

A threat'ning cloud hung o'er thoſe eyes 
Whoſe vigour pierc'd thro' falſe diſguiſe ; 
That tender heart began to gri 

Whoſe chieſeſt joy was to reheve ; 

And faintly thrilld that vital flood 
Which flow'd for univerſal good, 

Swift Fame the diſmal tidings bore, 

And Albion moan'd from ſhore to ſhore ; 
— droop'd, Io mourgful lays 
Terne's ſons attempt his praiſe : | 

O beſt of men | whoſe canduct ſage 
Lr rebellion's hortid rage; 

Full right he held the guiding helm; 

Our lives he ſav'd, who r F the realm. 
Propitious Heav'n, your aid beſtgw 

On him whoſe heart would pity ſhow. 

Eelipſes are the ſun's diſeaſe, 
When the dark moon obſtructs his rays : 
As ſhe goes off, r 
And re- aſſumes his ſplendid reigo. 
* dreadful cloud is blown 72 

ich darken'd Stanhope's lovely : 
On ev'ry face a chearful mile A vt 
Shews joy renew'd thro' Britain's iſle: 
To mirth Ierne's harp refounds ; 
To mirth each vocal hil rebounds, 
Her rural pipes bis ſafety 'F 
In ip htly airs, and n s tweet, 
Swift fly loud notes from ſilver ſtrings, 
And ev'ry muſe in concert fings, 
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Spoken by Mr. WooDwarn, the 


In the character of a gent 


mical habit. 


RESH from the ſchools, behold an Oxford ſmart, 


No dupe to ſcience, no dull ſlave of art; 
As to our dreſs, faith ladies, to ſay truth, 

It is a little awkward, and uncouth ;- 
No ſword, cockade, to lure you to our arms— 
But then this airy taſſel has its charms. 1 
What mortal Oxford laundreſs can withſtand - _- 
This, and the graces of a well-ſtarch'd band? 
In this array, our ſpark, with winning air, : 
Boldly accoſts the frothzcompelling fair; 
Faſt by the tub, with folded arms he ſtands, 
And fees his ſurplice whiten in her hands; 
And as ſhe dives into the ſoapy floods, 
Wiſhes almoſt—himſelf were in the ſuds. 

Sometimes the car he drives impetuous on, 
Cut, laſh, and flaſh,” a very Phaeton, 
Swift as the fiery courſers of the ſun, ' 
Up hill and down, his raw-bon'd hackneys run, 
Leaving, with heat half dead, and duſt half blind, 
Turapltes and bawling hoſts unpaid behind. 

You think perhaps we read — perhaps we may 
The news, a pamphlet, or the laſt new play; 
But for the ſcribblers of th* Auguſtar age, 9 
Horace, and ſuch queer mortals—not'a' page; 

His brilliant ſterling wit we juſtly hold - Fs" 
More brilliant far, transform*d to ſterling gold. 
Though Eaclid we digeſt without much pain, 

And ſolve his-problems into-briſk champaign. | 
Fir'd with this juice—why tet the proftor come, 


«« Young men, tis late tis time you were at home.” 


Zounds ! are you here, we cry, with your dull rule 
Like Bangquo's ghoſt, to puſþ us from our fools. 

Such are the ſtudies ſmarts purſue at college, 
Oh!] we are great proficierits in ſuch knowledge. 
But now, no more from claſſic fields to glean, | 
The muſe to. Co n- Garden ſhifts the ſcene ; 

There ſhall I enter next, an cap and gown, 
And play my part on this great ſtage he Town, 


PROLOGUE to The OXONIAN in TOWN ; 


Vd mW HMOS SS 


leman commoner, © dreſſed in his acades 


Bowins, and going, return. 
[ r 
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Soft ye, a word or two before I go; | | 
Our piece is call'd a Comedy, you know. 

A two - act Comedy! though Rome enacts, 
That every comedy be juſt ſive acts. 


| Hence parent dulneſs the vain title begs, 


For ſqualling, dancing monſters on hve legs, 
The bantling of to-night, if rear'd by you, 
Shall run, like men and women, upon To. 


E FIL OG UE. 
Spoken by Mrs, Marrocxks. 
[ Enter as Lucy, with a Pack of Cards.] 


Be doubly loaded with a filthy tax ? 

«© My card to your's, my lord, a thouſand pound ;” 
Oh ! charming ſport Oh l might I deal em round? 
Yet will [ uſe em, and, Oh ! deign to. liſt, 

Tho? *tis no lecture on the game of whiſt. 

The future doom of gameſters to explore 
I, like the Sibyl's leaves, the cards turn o'er; 
Nor think, ye fair, theſe books of fate deceive, 
Theſe only books tis modiſh to believe. 

Firſt with long ſtaff, ſhort coat, a (wagg'ring ſpark, 
Some gambler, prentice,' or attorney's clerk, 
His fortune aſks What card deſcribes theſe cubs ? 
Oh! here E have him in the 4nave of clubs, 
By clear conſtruction of theſe, pips I read, 
Thus he will play his cards, and thus ſucceed : 
At hazard, faro, brag, he joins the groupe, 
And ends a knave, as he commenc'd 4 dupe. 
And thence, his broken fortunes to repair, _ 
At Hounſlow firſt, then Tyburn, takes the air. 

Here, in the ling of diamonds, pictur'd ſtands | 
An heir, juſt warm in his dead father's lands. þ 
Now hey for cards and dice, his elbows ſhake ; . 
The ſympathizing treos and acres quake ! 

His cooks lament, dogs howl, and grooms regret 
Their fate depending on each deſperate bett, 

Now dup'd, the bullet whizzes thro” his head, 

And ſhatters duſt to duſt, by lead to lead, 

Lo! next to my prophetic eye there ſtarts 
A beauteous gameſter, in the gueen of hearts “ 
The cards are dealt, the fatal pool is loſt, 


He they are ladies — Should theſe charming packs 


And all her golden hopes for ever croſt. | 
x. $ 3 
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Yet ſtill this card devoted fair I view, 

Whate'er her luck, to Honour ever true, 

So tender 7here, if debts crowd faſt upon her, 

She'll pawn, her Virtue— to preſerve her Honour. 
Thrice happy were my art, could I foretell, 

Cards would be ſoon abjur'd by each fond belle: 

Yet I pronounce, who cheriſh ſtill this vice, 

And the pale vigils keep of cards and dice, 

*Twill in their charms ſtrange havock make, ye fair! 

Which rouge in vain ſhall labour to repair: 

Beauties ſhall grow mere hags ; toaſts wither'd jades ; 

Frightful, and ugly, as the Queen of Spades. 


oy SS MM Wo Mw a 8 


Nele Us 
To a PEEP BEHIND THE CURTAIN 
Or, THE NEW REHEARSAL. 


OLD is the man, and compos mentis ſcarce — 
Who, in theſe nicer times, dares write a farce; 

A vulgar, long-forgotten taſte renew ; 

All now are comedies, five acts, or two. 

Authors have ever in a canting ftrain, 

Begg'd mercy for the bantlings of their brain : 

That you, kind nurſe, wou'd fondle 't on your lap, 
And rear it with applauſe, that beſt of pap —— 

Thus babes have in their cradles *ſcap'd a blow, 

Tho” lame and rickety from top to toe: 

Our bard, with prologue-outworks has not fenc'd him, 
For all that I ſhall ſay, will make againſt him. 
Imprimis, this his piece—a Farce we call it 
Ergo 'tis lIow—and ten to one you maul it! 
Wou'd you, becauſe tis low, no quarter =_ 
Blackguards as well as gentlemen, ſhou'd live; 

"Tis — Engliſh too Nothing from France, 
Except ſome beaſts, which treat you with a dance. 

With a burletta too we ſhall preſent you 

And, not 1talian —that will diſcontent you. 

Nay, what is worſe—you'll ſee it, and muſt know it 
I Thomas King, of King-fireet, am the poet: 

The murder's out the murderer, detected, 

May in one night, be try'd, condemn'd, diſſected. 

*Tis ſaid, for ſcandal's tongue will never ceaſe ; 

That miſchief's meant againſt our little piece: 

Let me look round, I'll tell you how the cafe is 
There's not one frown a fingle brow diſgraces ; 
I never ſaw a ſweeter ſet of faces 
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Suppoſe Oli Nick, before you righteous folk, 
Produce a farce, brimfull of mirth and joke; 
Tho? he, at other times, wou'd fire your blood; 
You'd clap his piece, and ſwear, twas dewvilifs good! 
Malice propenſe ! tis falſe! it cannot be—— 
Light is my heart, from apprehenſions fre— . 0 
If you would fave Oli Nick, you'll never damn poor me. 


EPIL'O G uE. 


LL fable is figure I your bard will maintain it, 
And leaſt you don't know it, *tis fit I explain it: 

The Lyre of our Orpheus, means your approbation ; 
Which frees the poor poet from care — vexation: 
Shou'd want make his miſtreſs too keen to diſpute, 
Your ſmiles fill his pockets and Madam is mute : 
Shou'd his wife, that's himſelf, for they two, are but one; 
Be in hell, that's in debt, and the money all gone; 
Vour favour brings comfort, at once cures the evil, 
For ſcaping bumbailiffs,, is' ſcaping the devil. 
Nay, Cerberus Critics their fury will drop, 
For ſuch barking monſters, your ſmiles are a ſop: 
But how to explain what you moſt will require, | 
That Cows, Sheep, and Calves, ſhou'd dance after the lyre, 
Without your kind favour, how ſcanty each meal ! 
But with it comes dancing, Beef, Mutton, and Yeal. 
For ſing it, or ſay it, this truth we all ſee, 
Your applauſe will be ever the true Beaume de Vie. 


PROLOGUE to the New Comedy of The WIDOW'D WIFE; 


Spoken by Mr. H O L LAND. 


IO gain the public ear, the man of rhimes _ 
1 Should always ſpeak the language of the times; 
And little elſe hath been of late in Loring 
Than terms and phraſes of electioneering. 
Our author therefore ſends me to aſſure ye, 
Worthy, and free electors of old Drury, 
How happy he ſhould prove, if it content you, 
That he be one of toſs who repreſent you ; 
The fate poetic, laws and legiſlature, 
Like the political, in form and nature; 
Phebus, the nine, and bards of reputation, 
King, peerage, commons, of the ſcribbling nation. 
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Now, from Parnaſſus? throne, the prince of wit, 
It ſeems, hath iſſued out his royal writ 

For a new member—no offence to give 

To a late worthy repreſentative ; 

Who, ris'n to favour, hath from us retreated, 0 . 
And 'midſt the lords of t'other houſe is ſeated— 
His ſervice loſt, preſuming you may need him, 
The preſent candidate would fain ſucceed him, 

Not that he vainly boaſts, on this occaſion, 
He met encouragement from your perſuaſion ; 
Or that both friends, who love, and foes, who hate him, 
Have been unanimous tonominate him. 

"Tis for this loyal borough, his affection | 
And patriot zeal, that make him riſk th' election: 
To his conſtituents ſubject to controul, 
With whoſe good leave he means to ſtand the poll ; 
Truſting ſecure to their impartial choice, 
The town uncanvaſs'd for a ſingle voice: 
Nay, brib'd no brother burgeſs-bard of note, 
Nor by corruption gain'd one critic's vate. 
Too proud to beg, too: modeſt to demand, 
By merit only would he, fall or ſtand : 
Nor enmity nor-friendſhip interfering, 
He only aſks a fair and candid hearing. 
If, after that, you ſhould with ſcorn reje& him, 
Or make one honeſt ſcruple to ele& him, 
He'll lay his unadviſed ſcheme aſide, 
And frankly own himſelf nat qualified. 


a” 


EPILOGUE, fpoken by Mrs. CLIVE. 


HATEVER diſcord and diſorder reign, 
W Among the learned ſons of Warwick-lane, 
Should they throw ſquibs made up of latin ſcraps, 
And come to pulling wigs, as women caps, 
The fick eſcape—death will not lay about him, 
He has more honour, than to work without 'em. 
Should _ (to the pit) whoſe {kill and wiſdom we acinov: 

edge, 

The /*llowws of this old dramatic college, 
(No matter what the cauſe of altercation) 
Croud hither ev'ry night for diſputation ; 
The bard, half dead before, enjoys the ſport, 
Gets ſtrength each day, and is the better for't. 
Warm'd with this ſubject, tet your fancies play, 
And me, by licence, make a doctor, pray. 
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Suppoſe this gown a ſuit of velvet, plain, 
With a gold button, and this fan—a cane; 
My cap becomes a ge, moſt wiſely big; 
Oh! no—T had forgot—a ſmart bag wig , 
No phy/ic buſhes now are ſeen in town ; 
For all the figns, you know, are taken down, 
Call me /icenciate—fellow—what you will— 
PI! feel your pulſes all, and prove my ſkill. 
The pulſes of the boxes firſt PII feel, C403 
And by their beating will their thoughts reveal, 
' (he ads the doctor feeling a pulſe.) 
Languid, and low—Wildman's old-faſhion'd ſtory 
Was much too nervous, to be ſet before ye: 
For twelve long years a tender wife — 
Worn out with wand'ring, and, what's worſe, with raking, 
And then return-—he was not worth the taking. 
As for the pulſes of my friends above, 
They thump for joy— when ſpouſes kiſs and love. 
Bleſs their young hearts—what means this palpitation ? 
Each miſs's blood is now in agitation ! ile 
Each quick pulſation for Nareiſſa beats; bs” 
When ſhe went off—they ſcarce could keep their ſeats. 
When Lombard talk'd of bribes—how lik'd you that? 
(to the pit. 
Some pulſes in this houſe went—pat, pat, pat. 
If this our night's preſcription you have taken, 
Without wry faces, or your heads much ſhaken ; ' 
If you perceive ſome character, and wit, | 
With plot and humour—quantum /uffictt ; uA 5 
Mixt up with al volatile of ſatire: | 
Let it—quetidie note repetatur; * 
"Tis by aur noſtrums you are kept alive; 
Purſue the regimen of doctor Clive, 


4 PASTORAL. I. lad, Sol. 


PasTORA and GALAT EA. 


Eneath the umbrageous ſhadow of a ihade, 
Where glowing foliage on the ſurface play'd, 
And golden roſes fann'd the {ilver breeze, 
In many a maze light echoing through the trees, 
Paſtora tun'd the ſweetly-panting ftring, 
And ruddy notes thus wak'd the flattering ſpring, 
While from th' alternate margin of an oak, x 
A woodland Naiad thus meandring ſpoke. 
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| | PASTORA. | 

The reed diſports upon the ſounding thorn, 
And Philomel ſalutes the noon-tide morn, 
The buzzing bees, poetic from their hive, 
In ſmooth alliteration ſeem alive: 
But ah! my virgin ſwain is chaſter far 
Than Cupid's painted ſhafts, or ſparrows are, 
Sparrows, that perch, like Sappho's, on my lay, 
Or hop in concert with' the dancing day. 


„ 111 


N SGALAT EA. 

What ſound was that, which dawn'd a bleating hue, \ 

And bluſh'd a figh ? Paſtora, was it you? * 

0 Your notes ſweet maid, this proverb ſtill ſhall foil, C 
. Tue pot that's watch'd was never known to boil.“ 1 


Pas ros A. | 
Ah, no! whate'er thou art, or ſigh, or word, 


Or golden water fam'd, or talking bird; B 

* Source of my joy, or genius of my notes, A 
* <p Or Ocean's landſcape — with lyric boats, Sc 
"I Ah, no! far hence thy aromatic ſtrains | A. 
| Recoil, and beautify our vaulted plains, 3 

3 . ( 

| '  þAGALATEA. Ac 
Thy-dazzling harmony affects me ſo, | Yo 


In azure ſymmetry 1 figh——2h, no! 
Ah, no! ab, no! the woods irradiate fing, 


Ah, no! ah, no! r ring; 
| E'en Heraclitus? v tears would flow, 

| To hear thee murmur thy melodious No! 

| Thy voice, tis true, Paſtora, gilds the ſky, 

But woods and grottoes flutter in my eye, 


| PasTORA. 
When night pellucid warbles into day, 


| And morn ſonorous floats upon the May. 
| With well-blown bugle through the wilds of air To 
| ; roam accordant, while the bounding hare Has 
| n coyert claps her wings, to ſee me paſs The 
| Ethereal meadows of tranſparent graſs. | ki 
| GALATEA. But 
| Magnetic. thunders now illume the air, | Wh: 
„ And fragrant muſic variegates the year. A T 
; Light trips the dolphin through cerulean woods, —_ 
[ 


"And ſpotles txgers-harmonine the Hoods 4. Tha 
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Ev'n Thetis ſmooths her brow, and laughs to ſee 
Kind nature weep, in ſymphony with me. 


PAaSTORA. 

This young conundrum let me firſt propoſe, 
It puzzles half our dainty belles and beaux. 
What makes my lays, in blue-ey'd order ſhine 
So far ſuperior, when compar'd with thine ? 


GALATEA. 
Expound me this, and I'll diſclaim the prize, 
Whoſe luſtre bluſhes with Peravian dies. 
When crowing foxes whiſtle in their dens, 
Or radiant hornpipes dance to cocks and hens, 
What makes fly Reynard and his cackling mate, 
That ſav'd the capitol, reſign to fate ? 


PasTORA, 
But ſe2, Aquarius fills his ample vaſe, 
And Taurus warbles to Vitruvian laws : 
So, crah-like Cancer all her ſpeed aſſumes, 
And Virgo, ſtill a maid, elaſtic blooms, 
My roſe-lipt ewes in myſtic wonder ftand 
To hear me ſing, and court my conſcious hand. 
Adieu, my goats ; for ne'er ſhall rural muſe 
Your philoſophic beards to ſtroke refuſe, 


# Ironical Eulegium on | GNOR ANCE. By Dr, Clancy, 7 
Durrow, i Ireland. 


Quanto rectius oft ſe plane nibil ſcire confiteri. 


Nowledge, that woeful ſource of ſtrife, 

K The peſt and bane of human life, 

env*d from Adam's fatal tree, 
To curſe his wretched-progeny ; 
Has made all true enjoyments leſs 
Than what our fellow-brutes poſleſs ; 
Who by unerring inſtinct move, 
And from its dictates never rove ; 
But always fleadily purſue 
What ſimple nature bids them do. 

This true aſſertion muſt ſurpriſe, 
And ſhock the learned and the wiſe, 
Who look on all—with proud diſdain, 

fy That want the tuff that loads their brain. 
S 4 And 
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And keeps them ever by deluſion 
In dark irregular confuſion. 

The ſureſt calm that can allay 
The ſtorms of life's tempeſtuous ſea, 
Is found in undiſturb'd repoſe, 
Whence every juſt contentment flows: 
Thus in the thoughtleſs, careleſs mind, 
The ſeat of real bliſs we find. x 

O Ignorance ! thou darling child 
Of nature, like thy parent mild 
Thou precious gift, beſtow'd at birth, = 
To form our happineſs on earth ; 
Involv'd in thee, we bid dehance 
To all the rocks and crags of ſcience : 
In thy ſafe port ſecure we fleep, 
While Learning ploughs the toilſome deep; 
Thy influ'nce makes the blockhead ſcrib le 
Conundrums quaint, and far-fetch'd quibble ; 
Makes Anti-Chriſtian —— preach, 
And cow-boys Greek and Latin teach ; 


8 gravely mix a potion, 


hat cures all ills by ſtopping motion; 
The foggy lawyers make defence 
Agaiuſt all rules of common ſenſe ; 
Dull ma tes on benches nod, 
And vainly bold the uſeleſs rod : 
Make ſtateſmen loll in ſplendor, brewing 
Their maſter's and the nation's ruin. 
From love, the choiceſt boon that Heav'n 
Has by i its kind indulgence giv'n, 
Is ev'ry ſtore of ſweetneſs flown, 
When ſecrets once are too well known : 
Thus, all the joys of life's ſhort trance 


Conſiſt in downright Ignorance. 


Knowledge ! withdraw thy hated rays ; 
We love obſcurity and eaſe : 
Extend thy glimm'ring light no more, 
But let us yawn, and fleep, and ſnore: 
Since not e'en Berkley's viſions ſaw sr 
Th? intrinſic parts that form a ſtraw ; 
Nor Newton, more than mortals wiſe, 
Who fathom'd earth, and ſeas, and ſkies, 
Cou'd ever truly underſtand 
The eſſence of one grain of fand. 
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Th WINTER' WALK. 


By SamveL Jonxsox, L. L. D. 


EH OLD, my fair, where'er we rove, 
What drear 7 round us riſe; 
The naked hill, 4 leafleſs grove, 
The hoary ground, the frowning ſkies ! 


Nor only through the waſted plain, 
Stern Winter, is thy force confeſs'd ; 

Still wider ſpreads thy horrid reign, 
I feel thy pow'r uſurp my breaſt. 


Enliv*ning hope and fond defire, 
Refign the heart to ſpleen and care, 
Scarce frighted love maintains her fire, 
And rapture ſaddens to deſpair. | 


. hope, and cauſeleſs fear, 

nhappy man! behold thy doom 

Still changing with the changefal year, 
The ſlave of ſunſhine and of gloom. 


Tir'd with vain joys, and falſe alarms, 
With mental and corporeal ſtrife, 

Snatch me, my Stella, to thy arms, 

And ſcreen me from the ills of life. 
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An Account of Books for 1767. 


HE Hiſtory of the Life of King 

Henry the Second, and of the Age 
in which he lived, in five Books : to 
which is prefixed, a Hiftory of the Re- 
wolutions of England from the Death 
of Edward the Confeffor to the Birth 
of Henry the Second. By George Lord 
-yttelton. [3 vols. 4to. ] 


S, there is, perhaps, no ſtudy 
ſo delightful as that of hi- 
ſtory, ſo there is no hiſtory ſo uſe- 
ful as that of our own country. 
The very early accounts of Eng- 
land, as of all other antient nations, 
being founded on fable, the read- 
ing of any thing relating to thoſe 
dark ages, may be conſidered mere- 
ly as an amuſement. , But from 
the time that the different king- 
doms of the heptarchy were united 
under one government; that the 
Anglo Saxon conſtitution began to 
be compleatly formed ; and that 
many facts became properly aſcer- 
tained ; every part of the hiſtory 
of England becomes an object of 
conſideration, 

The noble author of the excel- 
lent work before us, has choſen 
one of the moſt critical, the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed, and the moſt in- 
tereſtin riods, for the ſubject 
of his Kiſtory. To his age of 
Henry the ſecond he has prefixed 
a hiſtory of the revolutions which 
happened in England from the 
death of Edward the Confeſſor to 
the birth of that prince. And as 

d hiſtory of King Stephen is in- 


cluded in the firſt book of the age 


of Henry the ſecond, we have there. 
by a compleat hiſtory of England 
and of its continental connections, 
for that intereſting period of above 
an hundred years, In this period 
we ſee the conqueſt of one mighty 
nation by another; the union and 
incorporation of both nations; the 
manner how by flow degrees they 
were melted jnto one; and their 
united acts under ſome of the great. 
eſt monarchs that ever lived. The 
noble writer traces out with the 
greateſt accuracy, the degrees by 
which the Norman feudal ſyſtem 
was engrafted upon, and interwoven 
with the Anglo Saxon conſtitution ; 
from whence, through various mo- 
difications, proceeds that excellent 
form which we enjoy at preſent. 
This is a part of our hiſtory, 
which requires the greateſt labour, 
judgment, and knowledge, to in- 
veſtigate; and which, though 
eſſentially requiſite to be known 
by every Engliſhman of - confi- 
deration in his country, is the 
moſt involved in obſcurity, the 
leaſt generally underſtood, and the 
part as to which modern wrl- 
ters differ moſt in opinion, For 
this, many cauſes may be aſſigned ; 
moſt of our writers have been in- 
fluenced by ſome or other of the 
parties into which we have beea 
ſo frequently divided, and which 
are perhaps ſo neceſſary for the 
preſervation of a free ſtate, From 
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many of our, hiſtorians have adopt- 
ed favourite ſyſtems, to whichevery 
thing that came in their way was 
obliged to ſubmit, which, as it has 
leſſened our character as hiſtorians, 
has equally prevented our acquiſi- 
tion of the moſt uſeful knowledge. 
It cannot however be denied, that 
the materials for this ſubje& are 
often deſectiye; many things are 
overlooked at the time of writ- 
ing, as matters that are generally 
known, and that can never be for- 
gotten, which if recorded would af- 
ford the greateſt lights to poſterity, 
It is probably owing to this want 
of preciſion in the antient writers, 
and to the fondneſs of ſyſtem in the 
moderns, that we new find it ſo 
difficult to trace the hiſtory of our 
antient conſtitution, or to define 
the exact powers of the different 
parts of it; and from thence ariſe 
the great diverſity of opinions re- 
lative to theſe ſubjects. 

It happens fortunately, with re- 
ſpect to the work before us, that the 
age of Henry the ſecond produced 

tter writers than had appeared 
for ſeveral hundred years before 
or after that era, ſo that it may not 
perhaps be an abſolute impropriety 
to call it the middle claſhcal age. 
The noble author has alſo availed 
himſelf of ſome materials, which 
are to be found in few other periods 
of antient or modern times, viz. 
collections of letters, written on 
affairs of great moment, by ſame 


of the principal actors in thoſe af- 


fairs, or perſons employed by 
them, and deep in their conſidence. 
From theſe he takes almoſt all the 


particulars of Henry's quarrel with 


Becket, and they ſexve to throw 
light on many other important 
tranſactions. His Lordſhip bas 
reglected nothing that could eluci- 
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date his ſubject; he has examined 
the moſt antient records that are 


in being; the ſcarceſt manuſcripts 


the pipe-rolls of the exchequer ; 
and whatever elſe that could in 
any degree ſerve to remove error, 
or to aſcertain fat ; and from this 
laborious courſe of enquiry, we 
find the ſeries of events in this hi- 
ſtory better aſcertained, than per- 
haps in any other work of the kind 
that ever was publiſned. 

Henry the ſecond was one of the 
greateſt princes, in extent of do- 
minion, in magnanimity and in 
abilities, that ever governed this 
nation, Whether we conſider him 
as a hero, or a ſtateſman ; whether 
in the field giving law to his ene- 
mies, or at home adminiſtring 
juſtice to his people ; we find him 
equally great, and bis actions e- 

aally ſurprizing, His life is par- 
ticularly inſtructive, from the un- 
common variety of the events it 
contains; from its being diſtin- 
2 by great virtues and great 
aults ; by ſudden and ſurprizing 
chan 
this kingdom; by the ſubjection 
of Wales, of Scotland, and of Ire- 
land; and by a glory ſurpaſſing 
all military atchievements, the re- 
formation of government, and the 
eſtabliſhment of good laws and 
wile inſtitutions, beneficial to the 
public. 

Though this period has been in- 
cluded in the general hiſtories of 
other writers, yet it muſt be ac- 


knowledged, that in works of ſa 
vaſt an extent, there cannot be 


ſuch a full detail of particulars, 
nor ſo much exactneſs and accu- 
racy, as in thoſe that are confined 
to narrower limits, It is only in 
the latter, that the ſeveral ſteps and 
preparatory meaſures, by which 
i: great 
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great actions are conducted, and 
— events are brought on, can 
ſhewn ' with any cleatneſs. 
Much, therefore, in this hiſtory 
will be new to many readers ; and 
many matters, which have been 
already ſubjects of diſcuſſion, will 
here appear in a new light. In 
particular, the reſearches which 
the noble author has made into 
the antient laws and conſtitution 
of EnglaNd, and the feudal inſli- 
tutions and tenures, will be found 
well worth the attention of every 
Engliſhman. The ſtate of the 
church, of the royal revenues, of 
the exchequer, and of the military 
government, are treated with e- 
qual perſpicuity and elegance, and 
new lights thrown upon ſome of 
them which they had not before 
received. The account his Lord- 
ſhip gives of the croiſades, and the 
orders of knighthood, are highly 
curious and entertaining; and the 
warmth with which upon all occa- 
ſions he vindicates the general 
rights of mankind, muſt procure 
him the ſuffrages of all lovers of 
liberty. 
The preſent publication conſiſts 
of three volumes in quarto; but 
the work is unfiniſhed, three of 
the five books only, of which it 
conſiſts, being contained in theſe 
volumes. The firft volume con- 
tains, beſides the hiſtory of the re- 
volutions, which we have already 
taken notice of; the firſt book of 
the life of Henry the ſecond, con- 
taining the hiſtory” of that prince, 


from his birth till he aſcended the 


throne; and includes the prin- 
cipal- occurrences of the life of 
King Stephen. The ſecond vo- 
lume contains the ſecond and third 
books of the hiſtory which bring 


it down to the death of Becket in 
1170. | 

The 3d volume conſiſts of notes 
upon the ſecond, and the autho- 
rities upon which the former vo. 
lumes are founded. The hiſtory 
from the death of Becket in 1170, 
to the death of Henry, which hap. 
pened in 1189, nineteen years af. 
terwards, is wanting; but though 
we have no particular information 
upon the ſubject, we have ſome 
reaſon to hope it will ſoon make 
its appearance. 

Upon the whole, whether we 
conſider the work with reſpect to 
the labour attending it, the weight 
of the matter it contains, the clear- 
neſs, accuracy, and perſpicuity of. 
its manner, or the elegance of its 
compoſition, we cannot help 
thinking it one of the beſt hiſtories 
that has appeared in the Engliſh 
language, and a moſt valuable ac- 
quiſition to the knowledge of our 
country. 

From the nature of this work, 
it is ſcarce poſſible to make any 


abſtracts of it, without mutilating 


or diſgracing the original. We 
ſhall however, as we go along, oc- 
caſionally touch upon ſome par- 
ticular paſſages, which we appre- 
hend are put in a new light, or 
where the noble author differs in 
opinion on material points: from 
ſome other writers. 

His Lordſhip obſerves that Wil- 
liam the firſt was ſo far from 
grounding his title to the crown of 
England upon a, N right 
of cangueſ, that he uſed his utmoſt 


endeavours to eſtabliſh the notion 
of his being heir to King Edward, 
from the appointment of that mo- 
narch. And that he was crowned, 


not without the appearance and 
form 
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form of an election, or free ac- 
| knowledgment of his claim: for 
the archbiſhop of York and the 
biſhop of Coutance, who offici- 
ated in the ceremony, ſeparately 


. demanded of the nobility, prelates, 
f and people of both nations, (Eng- 
, lich and Normans) who were pre- 
p ſent and aſſiſting, whether they con- 
l ſented that he ſhould reign over them ? 
h and, with joyful acclamations, 
- they anſwered, that hey did. Be- 
e fore he aſcended the throne, he 
” made a compact with his new ſub- 
jects, by his coronation oath, the 
n ſame with that of the Saxon 
” kings.— 
Ie « A diftinQon is to be made be- 
# tween the government of William 
f the firſt, which was very tyran- 
1 nical, and the conſtitution eſtabliſh» 
b ed under him in this kingdom, 
* which was no abſolute monarchy, 
ſh but an ingraftment of the feudal 
15 tenures and other cuſtoms of Nor- 
yy mandy upon the ancient Saxon laws 
of Edward the Confeſſor. He more 
„ than once ſwore to maintain thole 
1 laws, and in the fourth year of his 
8 reign confirmed them in parli- 
Ve ament ; yet not without great al- 
o- 


terations, to which the whole 
legiſlature agreed, by a more 
compleat introduction of the 
ſtrict feudal law, as it was prac- 
tiſed in Normandy ; which pro- 
duced a different political ſyſtem, 
and changed both power and pro- 
perty in many reſpects; though 
the firſt principles of that law, 
and general notions of it, had been 
in uſe among the Engliſh ſome 
ages before. But that the liberty 
of the ſubject was not ſo deſtroyed 
by theſe alterations, as ſome wri- 
ters have ſuppoſed, plainly ap- 
pears by the very ſtatutes that 
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William enacted, in one of which 
we find an expreſs declaration, 
« That all the freemen in his 
«« kingdom ſhould hold and enjoy 
«« their lands and poſſeſſions free 
« from all urfuſt exaction and 
« from all tallage; ſo that no- 
« thing ſhould be exacted or taken 
« of them but their free ſervice, 
« which they by right owed to 
« the crown and were bound to 
« perform.” It is further ſaid, 
« 'That this was ordained and 
«« granted to them as an heredi- 
«« tary right for ever, by the com- 
© mon council of the kingdom 
which very remarkable ſtatute is 
juſtly ſtyled by a learned author, 
Nathanael Bacon, the firſt Magna 
Charta f the Normans.. And it 
extended no leſs to the Engliſh 
than to the Normans.” 

The noble writer is of opinion, 
that the Engliſh were not reduced 
ſo low by William the Conqueror, 
even at the end of his reign (as 
ſome writers have ſuppoſed) as to 
be mere abje& drudges and ſlaves 
to the Normans, In proof of 
which he ſhews, that the very year 


after his death they raiſed an army 


of thirty thouſand men, in ſupport 
of his ſon William Rufus, againſt 
his brother Robert and the whole 
force of the Normans ; which ar- 
my ſerved him bravely and faith- 
fully in his diſtreſs, and to them 
he chiefly: owed his preſervation, 
So that their force was ſufficient to 
maintain'that prince of the royal 
family, who courted them molt, 
upon the throne of this kingdom, 
againſt all the efforts of the con- 
trary faction: a very remarkable 
fact, which almoſt retrieved the 
honour of the nation. N 


The account his Lordſhip gives 
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of the acceſſion of Henry the firſt, 
and the great things he did for pub- 
lic liberty, contains ſome curious 
and uncommon obſervations. 
The nation reſolved to give the 
crown to a prince, who ſhould ac- 
quire and hold it under no other 
claim than a compact with his peo- 
ple: and though it would be diffi- 
cult to/ juſtify their proceeding, 
either in conſcience, — law, — 
licy ma haps be accounte 
— — ; —— —— the title of 
the king become ſecurity for the 
liberty of the ſubjeckt. To . 
that liberty a more ſolid and laſting 
eſtabliſhment, they demanded a 
charter; which Henry granted 
foon after his coronation, as he 
had ſworn to do before he was 
crowned. By this he reſtored the 
Saxon laws which were in uſe un- 
der Edward the Confeſſor, but 
with ſuch alterations, or (as he 
ſtyled them) emendations, as had 
been made in them by his father with 
the advice of his parliament ; at 
the ſame time annulling all ewil 
exftoms and illegal exa#ions, F. 
*which the realm had been unju 
oppreſſed. Some of thoſe grievan- 
ces were ſpecified in the charter, 
and the redreſs of them was there 
expreſly enacted. It alſo con- 
tained very conſiderable mitiga- 
tions of thoſe feudal rights, claim- 
ed by the king over his tenants, 
and by them over theirs, which 
either were the moſt burthenfome 
in their own nature, or had been 
made ſo by an abuſive extenſion. 
In ſhort, all the liberty, that 
could well be confiſtent- with the 
fafety and intereſt of the lord in 
Ris fef, was allowed to the vaſfal 


by this charter, and the profits 


due to the former were ſettled ac- 
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cording to a determined and mo. 
derate rule of law. To uſe the 
words of one of our greateſt an- 
tiquaries, Sir Henry Spelman, 1: 
was the original of King Tobn's 
Magna Charta, containing moſt of 
the articles of it, either articularly 
expreſſed, or in general, under the 
confirmation it gives to the laws » 
Edward the Confeffor. So miſtaken 
are they, who have ſuppoſed that 
all the privileges granted in Magna 
Cbarta were innovations extorted 
by the arms of rebels from King 
ohn! a notion which ſeems to 
ave been firft taken up, not ſo 
much out of ignorance, as from a 
baſe motive of adulation to ſome 
of our princes in Jatter times, 
who, .endeavouring to grafp at ab- 
ſolute power were deſirous of any 
pretence to conſider theſe laws, 
which ſtood in their way, as vi- 
olent encroachments made by the 
barons on the ancient rights of the 
crown: whereas they were in re- 
ality reſtitutions and ſanctions of 
ancient rights enjoyed by the no- 
bility and people of England in 
former reigns ; or limitations of 
powers which the king had ille- 
gally and arbitrarily ſtretched be - 
yond their due bounds, In ſome 
reſpects this charter of Henry the 
firſt was more advantageous to li- 
berty, than Magna Charta itſelf.” 
The account which our noble 
author gives of the military art, 
in the times of which he treats ; to- 
ther with his obſervations on ths 
ate of naval affairs in England, 
before, and during that period; 
are fo curious that we ſhall tran- 
ſcribe the whole in his own words. 
„ The military art, during 
the times of which I write, was 
in many particulars 'the 
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with that of the ancient Romans. 
We are informed by a contempo- 
rary German hiſtorian, that, in 


the methods of encamping, and of 


beſieging towns or caſtles, the em- 
peror Frederick Barbaroſſa follow- 
ed their rules. And the hiſtories 
of the holy war, written within 
the ſame age, defcribe the ſieges 
made in Aſia, by the Engliſh and 
French, agreeably to thoſe carried 
on under the diſcipline of that na- 
tion. We have one compoſed by 
an Engliſhman, Geoffry de Vine- 
ſauf, that gives a particular rela- 
tion of the ſiege of Acre, or Pto- 
lemais, to which he accompanied 
King Richard the Firſt, It ap- 
pears from thence, that the be- 
negers, among other machines 
which had been uſed by the Ro- 
mans, had moveable towers, built 
of wood, and of ſuch a height, 
that the tops of them overlooked 
the batclements of the city. They 
were covered with raw hides, to 

revent their being burnt ; and 
had alſo a network of ropes which 
hung before them, and was in- 
tended to deaden the violence of 
the ſtones, that were thrown a- 
gainſt them from the engines of 
the befieged. I hoſe engines were 
called by this author perrarie, but 
were the balitz of the ancients ; 
and, according to his account of 
them, their force was prodigious : 
they threw ſtones of a vaſt weight, 


and were employed by the beſieg- in 


ers to batter the walls, as by the 
befieged to defend them. He like- 
wiſe mentions the croſs- bow among 
the weapons made uſe of in that 
ſiege. It had been introduced in- 


to England by William the Con- 
queror, who greatly availed him- 
felf of it, at the battle of Haſtings : 
but the ſecond Lateran council 
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having forbidden it in wars be- 
tween Chriſtian nations, it was 
laid aſide in this country, during 
the reigns of King Stephen and of 
Henry the Second, Nevertheleſs 
Richard the Firſt, at his return 
out of Paleſtine, _ it again 
into France, very fatally for him- 
felf, as he was killed ſoon after- 
wards by an arrow ſhot out of that 
engine, | 

The manner of fortifying towns 
and caſtles, as well as the methods 
both of attack and defence, were 
ſtill much the ſame as had been 
afed by the Romans : but the ar- 
mies differed much from thoſe of 
that people; for their principal 
ſtrength was in the cavalry ; where- 
as, among the Romans, it was in 
the legions, which were chiefly 
compoſed of infantry. And this 
variation produced others, in the 
manner of fighting, and of rang- 
ing the troops. Vet, upon many 
occaſions, the horſemen diſmount- 
ed to fight on foot ; and this ſeems 
to have been done by the Eng- 
hh more frequently than by moſt 
other nations. The infantry, for 
the moſt part, were archers and 
ſlingers; nor were there any in 
the world more excellent at thzt 
time than thoſe belonging to this 
iſland, the Normans Raving com- 
municated their ſkill to the Saxons, 
and the Welſh being famous for 
ſtrength, and dexterity in draw- 
the bow, The offenſive arms 
the cavalry were lances and 
ſwords : but they alſo uſed battle- 
axes, and maces of different ſorts ; 
and ſome fought with ponderous 
mallers or clubs of iron, I can- 
not better deſcribe their defenſive 
armour, than by tranſlating the 
words of a contemporary hiltorian, 
who has given an account of the 
manner 
* 
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manner in which the order of 


knighthood was conferred on the 


father of King Henry the Second. 
They put him on (ſays that au- 
« thor) an incomparable haber- 
« peon, compoſed of double plates 
cc or ſcollops of ſteel, which no ar- 
« row or lance could penetrate. 
They gave him cuiſhes, or boots 
« of iron, made equally ſtrong. 
«© They put gilt ſpurs on his feet, 
« and hung on his neck a ſhield, 
4c or buckler, on which lions of 
«c gold were painted. On his 
t head they placed a helmet, 
« which glittered all over with 
« precious ſtones, and was ſo well 
« forged, that no ſword could 
« cleave or pierce it.” 5 

This armour, it may be pre- 
ſumed, was richer than that of or- 
dinary knights, and of more ex- 
cellent — p in the temper 
of the ſteel; but in other reſpects 
much the ſame. The habergeons, 
or coats of mail, were different 
from the cuiraſſes uſed in later 
times, being formed of donble 
plates of iron, and covering the 
arms and ſhoulders of the knights, 
as well as their bodies, Under 
theſe they wore other coats, of lea- 
ther, or of taffety, quilted with 
wool. The ſeveral. parts of the 
outward armour were fo artfully 
joined, that the whole man was 
defended by it from head to foot, 


and rendered almoſt invulnerable, 


except by contuſions, or by the 

int of a lance or ſword ruaning 
into. his eye, through the holes 
that were left for ſight in the vizor 
of the helmet: but if it happened 
that the horſe was killed or thrown 
down, or that the rider was diſ- 
mounted, he could make but little 
reſiſtance, and was either taken 
priſoner, or ſlain on the ground 


- = 
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with ſhort daggers, which were 


uſually worn by the horſemen for 
that purpoſe, It being cuſtomary 
for all who were taken in war to 
ranſom themſelves with ſums of 
money, which were generally paid 
to thoſe who took them in propor- 
tion to the rank of the captives, 
good quarter was given, 

There -is a remarkable paſſage 
relating to this ſubject, in Orderi- 
cus Vitalis, a writer contempora- 
ry with King Henry the Firſt, He 
tells us, that, in a battle between 
Louis le Gros and that prince, of 
which an account has been given 
in a former part of this work, nine 
hundred knights were engaged, 
and only two of them killed: be- 
„ cauſe (ſays the hiſtorian) they 
«« were cloathed all over with iron, 
« and from their fear of God, and 
« the acquaintance they had con- 
© tracted by living together, they 
« ſpared one another, and rather 
« defired to take than kill. thoſe 
« who fled.” Some battles in Ita- 
ly, which Machiavel has deſcrib- 
ed as fought by the mercenary 
bands of that country, in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, were 
of the ſame kind. But it muſt be 
obſerved, that one of the reaſons 
here given by Ordericus Vitalis, 
why fo few of the knights, or men 
at arms, were flain in this action, 
viz. that they ſpared one another, 
out of regard to the acquaintance 
they had contracted by living to- 
gether, did not hold in engage- 
megts between different nations, 


that were not ſo connected as the 


French and Normans; nor in civil 
wars, where the animoſity 15 en- 
creaſed, not diminiſhed, by the 
knowledge which the adverſe par- 


ties have of each other: and there- 


fore in theſe we do not find * 
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ly made of the foot, who were nei- 
ther ſo well armed for defence as 
the knights, nor able to pay fo 
high a price for their ranſoms. 
Roger de Hoveden ſpeaks of 
horſes covered with armour in the 
reipn of Richard the Firſt: but I 
fn no mention thereof in the 
times of which I write ; and that 
they were not uſually ſo armed in 
the reign of Henry the Firſt, may 
be proved from an action before 
related, between Odo de Borleng, 
and the barons of Normandy, who 
had revolted againſt that prince, 
in which all the horſes of the re- 
bels were killed by the arrows of 
the Engliſh, though not one of the 
riders was wounded. h 
In the above-recited - paſſage, 
concerning the arms that were 
given to Geoffry Plantagenet, 
when he recei the order of 
knighthood, it is ſaid; „ they 
« brought him a lance of aſh arm- 
«ed with the ſteel of Poitou, and 
*" a {word from the royal treaſure, 
*« where it had been laid up from 
* old times, being the workman- 
« ſhip of Galan, the moſt excel- 
„ent of all ſwordſmiths, who 
had exerted in forging it his ut- 
* moſt art and labour.” A ſkil- 
ful \wordſmith was then fo neceſ- 
ary to a warrior, that it is no 
wonder the name of one who ex- 
telled in his profeſſion ſhould be 
thus celeb in hiſtory; and a 
word of his making depofited in 
the treaſury of a king. It muſt 
be obſerved; that; in thoſe days, 
{ſuperior degree of bodily ſtrength 
gave a double advantage: for the 
kongeſt knight could wear the 
avieſt armour; whereby he was 


better ſecured than others againſt 
Vor. X. | 
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the battles were ſo harmleſs: yet | 
the greateſt ſlaughter was general- 


the weapons of an enemy; and at 
the ſame time he could wield the 
maſt - ponderous weapons, which 
the armour of others was unable 
to reſiſt. This advantage was ſtill 
encreaſed, if his ſword was finely 
tempered, and his defenſive arms 
were rendered more impenetrable 
by the {kill of the armourer in pre- 
paring the ſteel, Thus ſome ex- 
traofdinary acts of perſonal valour, 


which are related in our ancient 


hiſtortes, and ſeem to us quite in- 
credible, may indeed be trne, A 
ſingle man, in a narrow paſs, may 
have defended it againſt a great 
number of aſſailants; and the ſuc- 


ceſs of a battle may have ſome-. 


times been decided by the particu- 
lar proweſs of a few knights, or 
men at arms, Geoffry de Vine- 
ſauf, in his account of the cruſade 
againſt Saladin, makes the officers 
of the Turkiſh forces ſay to that 
prince; in excuſe of their havin 
been beaten in an engagement with 
the Engliſh, hat they could not hurt 
the enemy, who were not armed as 
they were, but with - impenetrable 
armour, which yielded to no wea- 
pons ; ſo that in afſaulting them they 
ſeemed to ftrike againſt fiints, The 
ſame author deſcribes the Turks 
in another part of his book, as 
being armed very ſlightly, but 
bearing a quiver full of arrows; & 
club ſet thick with ſharp ſpikes, a 
ſword, 4 light javelin, and a ſhort 
dagger or knife, Yet it appears, 
from his own relations of ſeveral 
battles, that with theſe weapons 
they, often killed a great number 
of the Chriſtians : and therefore 
we muſt underſtand the paſſage 
before-cited with ſome allowance 
for a degree of exaggeration. : We 
alſo find that the armour of the 
knights in thoſe days was not al- 
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ways proof againſt arrows from 
Welſh or Engliſh bows. And 
ſuch violent ſtrokes were given 
with maces and clubs of iron, as 
no helmets could reſiſt. . Beſides 
the heavy cavalry, there was a fort 
of light-horſe, that only wore an 
habergeon and ſcull-cap of that 
metal, Some of the infantry had 
alſo” ſcull- caps and jaquettes of 
mail, with targets of wood, or 
ht 'breaſt-plates. It was cuſto- 
mary ſor knights to bear their 
coats of arms painted, either up- 
on the rims, or in the middle of 
their ſhields; and their helmets 
were adorned with different creſts, 
which, together with the arms, 
Some 
authors have aſcribed the 
origin of this cuſtom, from whence 
the modern ſeience of heraldry was 
derived, to the inſtitution of rilts 
and tournaments, in the tenth cen- 
tury : but others date it from the 
cruſade under Godfrey of Bouil- 
Ton, when the confuſion ariſing 
from ſo great a number of noble- 
men of different nations ſervin 


together, made them invent th 
diſtinctions. A late ingenious 


French writer has very juſtly ob- 
ſerved, that wearing ſuch enſigus 
on their ſhields, and appropriat- 
ing them to diſtinguiſh particular 
families, could not have been the 
general practice in Europe, till 


- after the death of William the 


Conqueror: for, if it had, his 
fon Robert muſt have known him 
By his armour, and could not have 
Ignorantly * thrown him to the 
ground, as hath been related in 
the book prefixed to this hiſtory, 

TDilts and tournaments, we are 
told, were firſt introduced into 


"Germany by the emperor Hen- 
Ty, ſurnamed the Fowler, who 


5 
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died in the year nine hundred and 
thirty fix ; and who, among other 
ordinances relating to thoſe fport, 
forbad the admitting of any per. 
ſon to Vd who could not prove 
a nobility of four deſcents. Soon 
afterwards they were brought into 
England by King Edgar; and, in 
the following century, were eſta. 
bliſhed all over France. Geoffry 
de drum { a baron of Anjou, 1 
mentioned, in ſome of the hiſto. 
ries or chronicles of that age, a 
the firſt who introduced them into 
that kingdom: but Father Daniel 
rather thinks, that he only drey 
up a code of laws, by which they 
were regulated; and that thole 
regulations had been ſettled by the 
king and the nobility in their af. 
ſemblies. 

Theſe entertainments are juſtly 
called, by ſome of our ancient hif- 
torians, military ' exerciſes and pre- 
lndes of war. For they were el 
very great uſe to inſtruct the nob!- 
lity in all the methods of fighting 
which prevailed at that time, but 
eſpecially in the dextrous manage- 
ment of their horſes and lances. 
They alſo kept up a martial diſpo- 
fition, and an eager emulation for 
military glory, in time of peace. 
But, as they were frequently at- 
tended with accidents fatal to the 
lives of the combatants, Pope In. 
nocent the Second and Eugeniu 
the Third made canons again 
them, by which all who ſhould 
die in them were denied Chriſtian 
barial. Yet, notwithſtanding the 
ſeverity of this prohibition, the) 
continued in France; and a fev 
of them were held under King vt 
phen in England; but Henry tie 
Second, from the humanity of ht 
nature; or, perhaps, to ſhew M. 
reſpec ' for the authority — 4 

ut 
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church, where the intereſt of the 
aste did not abſolutely oppoſe it, 
WF moſt ſtrialy forbad them, His 
ſons revived the practice of them, 
eſpecially his ſucceſſor, Richard ; 


"NY whoſe ardour for them was vio- 
ane lent; becauſe no perſon excelled 
. in them more than himſelf: nor 


did they entirely ceaſe in Eng- 
fry wt ye 

land till the latter end of the ſix- 
q teenth century: for, in the year 
teen hundred and ſeventy two, 
#hong other pomps for the enter- 


ry minment of the duke of Anjou, 

Queen Elizabeth held a tourna- 
We ment in the tilt-yard at London, 
„ where Sir Philip Sidney won the 
de Prize : and carouſals, another 


of. mode of them, but not lo danger- 
dus, continued in uſe under James 
and Charles the Firſt. It muſt be 
hi hkewiſe , remarked, that although 

tournaments were prohibited by 


af King Henry the Second, che ex. 
. exciſes practiſed there, and the 
ting emulation excited by them, were 


bur! "ot intermitted during the courſe 
of his reign. A contemporary, 


2.4 writer informs us, in giving an 
00. account of the city o London, 
LM that, on every Sunday in Lent, 
FF the ſons of the citizeiis allied forth 


in troops from the gates, mount- 
ge on War- horſes, and armed with 
lu. hields and lances, or, inſtead of 
| lances, with javelins, the iron of 


nin | { 
aint which was taken off, in order to 
* exerciſe themſelves in a repreſenta- 


tian tion and image of war, by mock- 
del fghits, and other acts of military 
; contention, He adds too, that 
many courtiers, from the neigh- 
bouring palace, and young gen- 
flemen of noble families, who had 
wot yet been knighted, came to 
combat with them, on theſe oc- 
Klons, It cannot be doubted, 


that thoſe noblemen, who had 
been honoured with knighthood, 
had proper places of exerciſe, for 
keeping up their {kill in horſeman- 
ſhip, and the dexterity they had 
acquired in the management of 
their arms, The abovementioned 
auther ſays further, that on every 


holiday, throughout the whole 
ſummer, it was uſual for the young 


citizens to go out into the fields, 
and Pencil archery, wreſtling, 
throwing of ſtones and miſts 
weapons, with other ſuch martial 
ſports, And, during the feſtival 
of Eaſter, they repreſented a kind 
of naval fight on the river Thames. 
The moſt particular and authen- 
tic account I have met with of 
the navies in thoſe days, and alſo 
of the manner of fighting at ſea, 
1s in the before-cited hiſtory of 
Geoffry de Vineſauf. From his 
deſcription it appears, that the 
ſhips of war were all gallies; but 
he ſays, that in his time they had 
generally no more than two rows 
of oars; and he adds, that the 
veſſel, which the Romans called 
Liburna, was then named a galley ; 
being long, narrow, and low- 
built. To the prow was affixed a 
piece of wood, commonly then 
called @ /þzr, but by the ancients, 
a rerum; which was defigned to 
ſtrike and pierce the ſhips of the 
enemy: but there were alſo leſſer 
gallies, with only one tier of oars : 
which being ſhorter, and there- 
fore moved with greater facility, 
were fitter for throwing wild-fire, 
and made uſe of to that purpoſe. 
The ſame writer has related all the 
circumſtances of a ſea-fight, which 
the Chriſtians, who were going to 
the ſiege of Ptolemais, had with 
the Turks, on that coaſt, He 
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tells us, that when the fleets were 
advancing to eagage, that of the 
Chriſtians was drawn up, not in a 
firait line of battle, but in a creſ- 
cent or half moon; to the intent, 
that, if the enemy ſhould attempt 
to break in, they might be incloſed 
in that curve, and conſequently 
overpowered, In the front of the 
half-moon (that is, at the two 
ends of the curve) the Chriſtians 
placed their ſtrongeſt galleys, that 
they might attack with more ala- 
crity, and better repel the attacks 
of the enemy. On the upper deck 
of each galley the ſoldiers belong- 
ing to it were drawn up in a cir- 
cle, with their bucklers cloſely 
Joined ; and on the lower deck 
the rowers ſat all together, fo that 
thoſe who were to fight, and were 
placed above for that purpoſe, 
might have the more room. The 
action began, on both ſides, with 
a diſcharge of their miſſile wea- 
pons: then the Chriſtians rowed 
forwatds, as ſwiftly as they could, 
and ſhocked the enemy's galleys 
with the ſpurs or beaks of theirs? 
after which they came to cloſe 
fighting ; the oppoſite oars were 
mixed and entangled together; they 
fixed the galleys to each other by 
grappring irons thrown out on 
oth ſides; and fired the planks 
with a kind of burning oil, com- 
monly called Greek wwild-fire. The 
account which the ſame hiſtorian 
gives of that wild-fire is worth 
tranſcribing. His words are theſe: 
« With a pernicious flench and livid 
d flames it conſumes even flint and 
« iron : nor can it be extinguiſhed 
« by water: but by ſprinkling ſand 
« upon it the violence of it may be 
&« abated ; and winegar pourtd upon 
& it wwill put it ont.” 
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We know of none ſuch at pre. 
The compoſition was firſt 


ſent. 
diſcovered by Callinicus, an archi- 
te, who came from Syria to Con- 


ſtantinople; and the Greek em- 
perors, for ſome time, kept the ſe. 


cret to themſelves. Conſtantine 
Porphyrogenitus, in his treatiſe on 
the adminiſtration of the empire, 


which he dedicated to his ſon, ad- 


viſes that prince to anſwer the bar- 


barians, who ſhould deſite him to 
give them any of the Greek fire, 
that he was nat allowed, to part 


with it, bccan/e an angel, who gave 
it to Conſtant ine the Great, com- 
manded him to refuſe it to all other 
nations, While this advice was 
adhered to, the wild-fire proved of 
great uſe to the defence of the em- 
pire ; ſeveral fleets, which came 
to invade Conſtantinople, having 
been burnt and deſtroyed by it: 
but it appears by the paſſage above- 


22 that in the twelfth century 
t 


e ſecret was known to many 
other nations, and even to the Ma- 
hometans. I find alſo that it was 
uſed in the attack and defence of 
towns and caſtles, | 

The Saxon chronicle tells us, 
that King Alfred, to oppoſe the 
invaſions of the Danes, ordered 32 
number of ſhips, or rather h 
to be built upon a new model, dif. 
ferent from thoſe which were uſed 
by that nation, or by the Friſons; 
being higher than any of theirs, 
and almoſt twice as long ; better 
ſailors, more ſteady, and more pro. 

r for war. Of theſe ſome had 
Kay dars, and others more. Ex- 
perience ſhewed that they were ſu- 
perior to any of thoſe ſhips, witl 
which the northern corſairs had in. 
feſted the coaſts of England, till 
this admirable prince, whole ben 
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and application to whatever might 
conduce to the benefit of the pub- 
lic inſtructed hĩis ſubjeAs in all 
kinds of uſeful knowledge, made 
this improvement in the naval ar- 
chiteture of the Anglo-Saxons. 
His ſon, and grandſons, after the 
wiſe example he had ſet them, kept 
up very ſtrong fleets, which not 
only protected, but enlarged their 
dominions. And (if we may be- 
heve the accounts of ſome ancient 
hiſtorians) his great grandſon Edgar 
raiſed the maritime force of Eng- 
land to ſuch a degree, as cannot be 
paralleled in the hiſtory of any 
bther nation. They tell us, that this 
monarch had three ſeveral fleets, 
each of twelve hundred ſail, and 
all tout ſhips, which were ftationed 
to guard the different coaſts of his 
kingdom; and that every year he 
cruiſed in each of theſe ſquadrons, 
ſo as to make, within that time, 
the whole tour of the iſland, If 
theſe ſhips had been built upon the 
ſame model as Alfred's, the num- 
ber of rowers aboard of them, al- 
lowing but one to each oar, would 
have exceeded two hundred thou- 
ſand, beſides the mariners that 
were neceſſary to manage the ſails, 
and ſoldiers for battle. But ſup- 
poling that three in four of them 
were of a much ſmaller fize, and 
carried no more than four and 
twenty men each, which was the 
loweſt complement of any that we 
read of in thoſe days, the number 
is ſtill greater than England, not 
united either with Scotland or 
Wales, could poſſibly furniſh, to 

kept, as it is ſaid theſe were, in 
conſtant employment. I am there- 
fore ſurpriſed that Mr. Selden, in 
one of his moſt important and ela- 
borate works, ſhould ſeem to have 
yen credit to this account, which 
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certainly is exaggerated very far 
beyond truth: though it is proba. 
ble that King Edgar had a much 
ſtronger fleet, and more conſlantly 
maintained on all the coaſts of his 
kingdom, than moſt of his prede- 
ceſſors; becauſe we find that he 
enjoyed a ſettled peace, through 
the whole courſe of his reign, un- 
moleſted by any of the people of 
the North, or other foreign ſtates, 


Vet he had not been dead above 


ſix er ſeven years, when the naval 
power of the Engliſh was ſo ſtrange- 
ly reduced, or ſo ill managed, that 
a Danifh ſquadron of ſeven ſhips 
was able to inſult ſome parts of 
their coaſt, and to plunder their 
town of Southampton. Nor did the 
loſs and diſhonour which the nation 
had ſuſtained by this deſcent, ex- 
cite them to reſtore, or better re- 
gulate, their maritime forces. For, 
ten years afterwards, Ethelred, or 
rather thoſe who had the direction 
of publick buſineſs, during the 
tender years of that prince, could 
find no means of delivering the 
kingdom from theſe invaders, but 
by giving them money ; for the 
raiſing of which a new tax, called 
danegeld, was impoſed on the people. 
The natural effect of this timid 
meaſure was to draw on other in- 
vaſions. They accordingly hap- 
pened; and more compoſitions of 
the ſame nature were exacted, each 
new payment being higher than 
the foregoing : ſo that from ten 
thouſand they came to eight and 
forty thouſand pounds; a great 
ſum in thoſe days! One vigorous 
effort was indeed made by Ethel. 
red, in the year one thouſand and 
eight, to free himſelf and his peo- 
ple from this infamous tribute, by 
a general tax on all the land of the 
kingdom, for the fitting out of a 
d 3 fleet, 
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fleet, which might effeQually guard 
it againſt the Danes. Every three 
hundred and ten hides of land was 
charged io furniſha galley of three 
rows of oars, and every eight hides 
to provide a coat of mail and a hel- 
met; which armour was for the 
ſoldiers, deſigned to be employed 
as marines, aboard of the fleet, 
This was done with the advice and 
conſent of the parliament, or - 
Zena gemote : and the Saxon chro- 
nicle tells us, that the number of 


ſhips built and equipt the next* 


year, by means of this impoſition, 
was greater than any, that the Eng- 
liſh nation had ever furniſhed un- 
der any former king. Mr. Selden 
obſerves, that, according to a com- 
putation made in Camden's Bri- 
tannia from rolls of that age, the 
number of hides of land in Eng- 
land did not exceed two hundred 
and forty three thouſand, fix hun- 
dred ; which -makes the number 
of ſhips obtained by this hidage ſe. 
ven hundred and eighty five. This 
apparently was a fleet ſufficient to 
have maintained the ſovereignty of 
our ſeas againſt any other nation. 
Yet, by violent tempeſts and wick- 
ed treachery, it was ſoon deſtroy. 
ed; and the wretched expedient 
of compounding with the Danes 
was again taken up ; which at laſt 
proceeded ſo far, that, in the year 
one thouſand and twelve, the Eng- 
liſh nobility, after paying the tri- 
bute (though too late to prevent 
the enemy from over-running and 
ſubdping a great part of the king- 
dom) hired a ſquadron of Daniſh 
ſhips to guard their coaſts againſt 
the attack of other corſairs. All 
England being ſoon afterwards ſub. 
jected to Canute, that prince, in 
the year one thouſand and eighteen, 
_ Eiſmiſſcd all his Daniſh fleet, ex- 
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cept forty ſhips, which he retai ned 
to ſecure his new-acquired domi. 
nions:: but, in the year one thou. 
ſand and twenty eight, he carried 
with him to Norway fifty five ſhip 
of war, which his Engliſh thanes 
— for him, and by which 

e was enabled to conquer that 
kingdom. . His ſon and ſucceſſor, 
Harold Harefoot, who reigned only 
four years, laid a tax upon tbe 
Engliſh, to maintain conſtantly in 
his ſervice ſixteen ſhips of war, al- 
lowing eight marks to each rower, 
according to the eſtabliſhment ſet · 
tled by Canute. His brother, Har- 
dicanute, encreaſed that number to 
ſixty two, with the ſame allowance 
to each rower; for the defraying 
of which there was paid, in the ſe- 
cond year of that king, twenty one 
thouſand and ninety nine pounds: 
but preſently afterwards he reduc- 
ed the number of ſhips to thirty 
two, and the charge to eleven thou- 
ſand and forty eight pounds. In 
truth, it was not neceſſary that 
theſe Daniſh princes ſhould keep 
any great naval forces for the de- 
fence of this iſland ; as they them- 
ſelves had the dominion of thoſe 
northern countries, from whence 
the former invaſions and deſcents 
had been made : and as no other 
power, then exiſting, could pre- 
tend to diſpute with them the em- 
pire of the ocean. 

Hiſtorians relate that Earl God- 
win, to appeaſe the anger of his 
ſovereign, Hardicanute, for the 
ſhare he had in the death of Alfred, 
that prince's brother, preſented 
him with a ſhip, the beak of which 
was of gold, and which carried 
eighty foidiers, of whom every one 
had on each arm a golden bracelet, 
that weighed. ſixteen ounces ; 9 
his head an iron helmet, gilt 1 
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told, as were alſo the other parts 
of his armour ; on his left ſhoul- 
der a Daniſh battle- axe, and in his 
hand a javelin: which circum- 
ſtances I here mention, not ſo 
much on account of the richneſs of 
the gift, as to ſhew the number of 
ſoldiers that, in thoſe days, ſerved 
aboard of ſhips of war, and how 
they were armed, For it may 
reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that this 
galley was equipt in much the ſame 
manner as others were at that 
time, except the peculiar magni- 
ficence of the gold in the beak 
and in the ornaments of the ſol- 
diers. 

What was the ordinary ſtrength 
of the royal navy, from the times 
of William the-Conqueror to thoſe 
of Henry the Second inclufively, 
or to what number of ſhips it was 
encreaſed upon extraordinary exi- 
gences, we are not well informed. 
But it appears from a paſſage in 
the Red book of the Exchequer, that 
the Cingue Ports, during thoſe 
times, were obliged by their te- 
nures, to provide fifty two ſhips, 
and twenty four men in each ſhip, 
for fifteen days, at their own char- 
ges, to defend the coaſts,” when 
required. And not only theſe, but 
other maritime, and even ſome in- 
land towns, held by the ſame kind 
of ſervice. This ſeems to have 
been the conſtant ſupport of the 
navy: but upon extraordinary oc- 
caſions danegeld was levied : and, 
although at the end of that century 
the name was loſt, a like provi- 
fion was often made, in every age, 

our parliaments, for the de- 
fence of the Britiſh ſeas and ſecu- 
nty of the kingdom. | 
It has been mentioned in a for- 
mer part of this work, that the Eng- 
ſh fleet in the channel did Wil- 
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liam Rufus good ſervice againſt his 
brother; a great number of Nor- 
mans, who were coming over to 
ſupport the pretenſions of the lat- 
ter, having been deſtroyed in their 
paſſage, by the ſhips that guarded 
the coaſt of Suſſex ; which ſo inti- 
midated Robert, that he durſt not 
attempt another embarkation. A 
ſufficient fleet was likewiſe ſent by 
Henry the Firſt, at the beginning 
of his reign, to oppoſe that prince 
in his paſſage between Normandy 
and England: but a part of it 
Joined him ; which enabled him to 
land without difficulty; and a 
peace being ſoon concluded be- 
tween the two brothers, this iſland 
remained exempt from the inva- 
fions of foreigners, or any alarm 
of that nature, till the war excited 
againſt Henry by the fon of Duke 
Robert obliged him again to pro- 
vide for the defence of his realm, 
by a proper exertion of its mari- 
time power. 

During the reign of Stephen the 
Engliſh navy declined much in its 
ſtrength, and we cannot wonderthat 
it did : for the long inteſtine war, 
which deſolated the kingdom, ruin- 
ed its commerce : without which it 
is impoſlible for any prince to main- 
tain a naval power. This was re- 
ſtored, and, probably, augmented, 
by Henry the Second: yet it 
ſeems, that, till the latter part of 
his reign, he made no efforts to fit 
out any powerful fleets : becauſe, 
being maſter of almoſt all the 
French coaſt, and in cloſe alliance 
with the earls of Flanders and Bou- 
logne, he feared no invaſion. For 
the kings of Denmark had given 
up all intentions of renewing their 


.claim to England ; nor did their 


ſubjects, or any other of the nor- 
thern nations, continue thoſe pira- 
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tical expeditions, which had been ſo 


troubleſome to the Engliſh in former 
times. It ſeemed therefore unneceſ- 
ſary for Henry the Second to guard 
his coaſts by great fleets ; and. bein 

buſied upon the continent, he chief. 
ly turned his thoughts to the en- 
creaſing and ſtrengthening of his 
land-forces, which he might better 
make uſe of, either to defend or 
enlarge his territories in France. 
Geoffry de Vineſauf tells us, that 
after king Richard the Firſt had 
made himſelf maſter of Cyprus, 
when all his galleys were arrived 
in one of the ports of that iſland, 
the number of them, including 
five which he had taken from the 


_ Cypriots and added to his own, 


amounted to a hundred ; whereof 
fixty were ſuperior to the common 
armed galleys. And in another 
place he ſays, that a fleet ſo fine, 
and fo well provided, had never 
been ſeen before. Beſides the gal- 
levs, Richard had with him, when 
he ſailed from the harbour of Meſ- 
nina in Sicily, a hundred and fifty 
great ſhips, which he uſed as tranſ- 
rts. Theſe, we are told, he 
ad ſelected from all the ſhipping 
in the ports of England, Nor- 
mandy, Poitou, and his other ma- 
ritime territories, That moſt of 
the galleys were built before the 
death of his father I think very 
probable; for they could not 
otherwiſe have been ready to put 
to fea in ſo ſhort a time after, ' A 
manuſcript chronicle of the age of 
Henry the Third, cited by Spelman 
in his Gloſſary, ſays, that fifty of 
theſe were triremes, viz. galleys of 
three rows of oars ; and that, 
among the other 'ſhips, thirteen, 
diſtinguiſhed there by the name of 
buſſes, carried, each of them, three 
maſts, Upon the whole I pre- 
ſume, that the more numerous 
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fleets, mentioned before in the 
Engliſh hiſtory, con ſiſted of veſſels 
much ſmaller than this of Richard.” 
The following remarks on the 
feudal ſyſtem are equally new and 
curious, | 

„It was a general maxim of the 
feudal law, that a forfeiture of the 
property of the lord in the fief, 
and of all his dominion over his 
vaſſal, was as neceſſary an effect of 
any great breach or neglect of the 
duty which he owed to his vaſlal, 
as the forfeiture of the fief was of a 
ſimilar crime or negle@ in the 
vaſſal. Indeed this principle, which 
is ſo conſonant to natural equity 
and natural liberty, was the corner 
ſtone of the whole policy ſettled in 
England by the Normans. - So that 
our kings, confidered as feudal 
lords of this kingdom, were bound 
no leſs to protect their vaſſals in 
all their juſt rights and privileges, 
than their vaſſals were to ſerve 
them; and a failure, on either 
fide, in theſe reciprocal duties, de- 
ſtroyed the connection, and diſ- 
ſolved the obligations of the party 
offended, The inferior vaſſals, in 
all degrees of ſubinfeudation, were 
likewiſe, by virtue of the above- 
mentioned maxim, entirely freed 
from the bond of their homage and 
fealty to their reſpective lords, if 
theſe did nor acquit themſelves of 
what they owed to them, agreeably 
to the nature and conditions of 
their original compact. It is there- 


fore very apparent, that the ſpirit 


of this ſyſtem was moſt abhorrent 
from tyranny, and that the plan 
of it, in all its ſeveral parts, was 
defigned as much to reſiſt any op- 
preſſive exertion of power within, 
as any attacks from foreign ene- 
mies.“ 

We ſhall now give our readers 


his Lordſhip's curious account : 
| the 
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the martyrdom of Becket, as it 
was called. 

«« While he (Becket) was thus 
preparing himſelf for that mar- 
tyrdom which he ſaid he expected, 
the archbiſnop of York and the 
biſhops of London and Saliſbury 
had gone over to Normandy, and 
at the feet of the king implored 
his juſtice and clemency, for them- 
ſelves, for his whole clergy, and 


for his kingdom. When he had 


heard their complaints he was ex- 
tremely incenſed, and ſaid, that, 
if all who conſented to his ſon's co- 
ronation abere to be excommunicated ; 
by the eyes of God, he himſelf ſhould 
wot be excepted. The archbiſhop 
however entreated him to proceed 
with diſcretion and temper in this 
buſineſs. But not being able to 
maſter the violence of his paſſion, 
he broke out into furious expreſ- 
ſions of anger, ſaying, that a 
« man whom he had raiſed from the 
« duſt trampled upon the whole 
kingdom, diſhonoured the whole 
« royal family, had driven him and 
« his children from the throne, and 
« triumphed there unreſiſted; and, 
* that he was very unfortunate to 
* havemaintained ſo many cowardly 
« and ungrateful men in his court, 
% none of dohem would revenge him of 
the injuries he ſuſtained from one 
* turbulent prieſt.” Having thus 
vented | his rage, he thought no 
more of what he had ſaid ; but, un- 
happily for him, his words were 
taken notice of, by ſome of thoſe 
peſts of a court, who are ready to 
catch at every occaſion of ſerving 
the paſſions of a prince to the pre- 
judice of his honour and intereſt. 
Four gentlemen of his bedcham- 
ber, knights and barons of the 
kingdom, Reginald Fitzurſe, Wil- 
liam de Tracey, Hugh de More- 
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ville, and Richard Brito, making 
no difference between a ſally of 
anger, and a ſettled intention to 
command a wicked action, thought 
they ſhould much oblige the king 
by murdering Becket. Never- 
theleſs it appears, that they rather 
deſired to induce that prelate, by 
threats and pretended orders from 
the king, to take off the cenſures 
which he had laid on the biſhops ; 
or, in caſe of his refuſal, to 
him forcibly out of the kingdom: 
but if, from his reſiſtance, th 
could not ſucceed in either of theſe 
. they reſolved, and even 
und themſelves by an execrable 
oath, to put him to death. Thus 
determined they paſſed haſtily o- 
ver to England, without the — 
knowledge, and went to a caſtle 
belonging to Ranulf de Broc, a- 
bout ſix miles from Canterbury, 
where they ſtaid all the night, in 
conſultation with him and Robert 
his brother, by what methods they 
ſhould execute their flagitious un- 
dertaking. Ranulf had under his 
orders >, fo of ſoldiers, who had 
been employed for ſome time in 
guarding the coaſt, They agreed 
to take along with them a num- 
ber of theſe, ſufficient to hinder 
the citizens of Canterbury, or 
any of the knights of Becket's 
houſhola, from attempring to aid 
him, and on the following day, 
being the twenty ninth of Decem- 
ber in the year eleven hundred 
and ſeventy, they came to Can- 
terbury, concealing their arms as 
much as was poflible, and dividin 
their followers into many ſm 
parties, that they might give no 
alarm. Preſently afterwards the 
four knights entered the caſtle un- 
armed, and a meſſage being ſent 
by them to acquaint the archbi. 
. ſhop 
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ſhop, that they were come to ſpeak 
with him on the part of the king 
their maſter, he admitted them 
into his chamber, where they 
found him in converſation with 
fome of his clergy. They ſat down 
before him without returning his 
falutation ; and, after a long fi- 
lence, Reginald Fitzurſe ſaid to 
him, We bring you orders 
from the king. Will you hear 
« them in publick, or in pri- 
vate ?“ Becket anſwered, that 
% ſhould be as pleaſed them beſt.” 
Fitzurſe then deſiring him to dif. 
miſs all his company, he bid them 
leave the room; but the porter 
kept the door open; and after 
the above-mentioned gentleman 
had delivered a part of what he 
called the king's orders, Becket, 
fearing ſome violence from the 
rough manner in which he ſpoke, 
called in again all the clergy who 
were in the antichamber, and told 
the four knights, that whatever 
they had to inform him of might 
be faid in their preſence. Where- 
upon Fitzurſe commanded him in 
the name of the king to releaſe 
the excommunicated and ſuſpend- 
ed biſhops. le ſaid, the pope, 


not he, had paſſed that ſentence 


upon them, nor was it in his pow- 
er to take it off. They replied, 
it was infliged by his procure- 
ment, To which he boldly made 
anfwer, that if the pope had been 
pleaſed thus to revenge the injury 
done tothe church, he confeſt, :7 did 
wet dijpleaſe him. Theſe words gave 
occakion to very bitter reproaches 
from the rage of Fitzurſe. He 
charged the biſhop with having vi- 
vlated the reconciliation ſo lately 
concluded, and having formed a 
:delign 10 tear the' crown from the 
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Becket 
made anſwer, that /awving the ho. 
nour of God, and his own ſoul, he 


head of the young king. 


earneſtly defired to place many 
more crowns upon the head of that 
prince, inſtead of taking this off, 
and loved him more tenderly than 
any other man could, except his 
royal father. | 
A vehement diſpute then aroſe 
between Fitzurſe and him, about 
ſome words which he affirmed the 
king to have ſpoken, on the day 
when his peace was made, per- 
mitting him to obtain what repa- 
ration or juſtice he could from the 
pe, againſt thoſe biſhops who 
ad invaded the rights of his ſee, 
and even promiſing. to aſſiſt him 
therein ; for the truth of which he 
appealed to Fitzurſe himſelf, as 
having been preſent. But that 
— —— conſtantly denied that 
had heard it, or any thing like 
it, and u the great improba- 
bility os king ſhould have 
conſented to give up his friends 


to Becket's revenge for what they 


did by his orders, And certainly, 
if it was true, one cannot but 
wonder, that the archbiſhop ſhould 
not have mentioned it in any one 
of his letters, and particularly in 
the account which he wrote to the 
pope of all that paſſed on that day ! 
The words he repeated there, as 
ſpoken by Henry, even admitting 
that they were given without any 
exaggeration, would not autho- 
riſe the conftraftion he now put 
upon them. But that he himſelf 
did not believe he had ſuch a com- 
miſſion appears from the appre- 
henſions he expreſt to his Holineſs, 
in a ſubſequent letter, of the of- 
fence that he ſhould give to the 
king by theſe acts, and from the 
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extraordinary care he took to con- 
ceal his intention till after he had 
performed it. | 4%, 
Their converſation concerning 
this matter being ended, the four 
knights declared to him, it was 
the king's command, that he and 
all who belonged to him ſhould 
depart out of the kingdom : for 
that neither he __ his — any 
longer enjoy the ce 
— 4 He replied, that he 
would never gain put the ſea be- 
tween him and his church: add- 
ing, that it would not have been 
for the honour of the king to have 
ſent ſuch an order. They ſaid, 
they would prove that they 
brought it from the king, and 
urged, as a reaſon for it, Becket's 
having opprobriouſly caſt out of 
the > at the inſtjgation of 
his own furious paſſions, the mi- 
niſters and domeſtick ſervants of 
the king ; whereas be ought to 
have left their examination and 
aniſhment tg the royal juſtice, 
Mie anſwered with warmth, that 
if any man whatſoever preſumed 
to infringe the laws of the holy Ro- 
man ſee, or the rights of the 
church of Chriſt, and did not 
voluntarily make ſatisfaction, be 
would not ſpare ſuch an offender, 
nor delay any longer to pronounce 
eccleſiaſtical cenſures againſt him. 
They immediately roſe up, and 
going [nearer to him ſaid. / 
„% give you notice that you have 
« ſpoken to the peril of your head.” 
His anſwer was, Are you come 
% to kill me? I haue committed my 


'* cauſe to the ſupreme judge all, ſter 


4 and am therefort uumowed at your 


% more ready to flrike than my mind 
vs ta ſuffer martyrdom,” At theſe 
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words one of them turned to the 
ecclefiaſticks there t, and in 
the name of the king commanded 
them to ſecure the perſon of Beck- 
et; declaring, they ſhould anſwer 
for him, if he e + Which 
— heard by him, he aſked the 
_—_— «« Why any of them 
© ſhould imagine he intended to 
*« fly? Neither for fear of the king, 
« nor of any man living, wi 
„ (ſaid he) be driven to flight. I 
«© came not hither to fly, but to fand 
«© the malice of the impious, and the 
„ rage of afſaſſins.” Upon this 
they went out, and commanded 
the knights of his houſhold, at 
the peril of their lives, to go with 
them, and wait the event in fi- 
lence and tranquillity, Proclama- 
tion was likewiſe made to the ſame 
effect in the city. After their de- 
parture John of Saliſbury re proved 
the primate for having ſpoken to 
them ſo ſharply, 2 him, 
he would have done better, if he 
had taken counſel of his friends 
what anſwer to make. But he re- 
plied, There is no want of more 
% counſel. What I ought to do I 
„% well know.“ Intelligence be- 
ing brought to him that the four 
knights were arming, he faid with 
an air of unconcern, What mat- 
« ters it 7 let them arm.“ Neyer- 
theleſs ſome of his ſervants ſhut and 
barred. the abbey-gate: after 
which the monks who were with 
him, alarmed at his danger, led 
him into the church, where the e- 
vening ſervice was performing, by 
a private way through the cloy- 
8 : 2 3 225 


The knights were now come 
before the gate of the abbey, and 
would have broken it open with 
inſtruments they had brought — 
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that purpoſe: but Robert de Broc, to 
whom the houſe was better known, 
ſhewed them a paſſage through a 
window, by which they got in, 
and, not finding 'Becket in any 
chamber of the followed 
him to the cathedral. When the 
monks within ſaw them coming, 
they haſtened to lock the door; 
but the archbiſhop forbad them to 
do it, ſaying, .“ You ought not to 
« make a caftle of the church. It 
% evill protect us ſufficiently without 
«© being ſout : nor did I come hither 
« to reſet, but to ſuffer.” Which 
they not. regarding, he himſelf 
opened the door, called in ſome of 
the monks, who ſtood without, 
and then went up to the high 
altar. | 
- The knights, finding no ob- 
Kacle, ruſhed into the choir, and, 
brandiſhing their weapons ex- 
claimed, Where is Thomas 
« Becket? where is that traitor to 
« the king and kingdom?“ at 
which he making no anſwer, they 
called out more loudly, «« Where 
«« is the archbiſhop?” He then 
turned, and coming down the 
Keps of the altar, Here am I, 
4 no traitor, but a prieſt, What 
«© would you have with me? 7 — 
cc to ſuffer in the name of hi 

4 1 ——— me with 2 Far 
% God forbid that I ſhould fly for 
4% fear - of your * or recede 
"66 ice. They once more 
ee him to take off the 
excommunication and ſuſpenſion 
of the biſhops. He replied, «© No 
4 ſatis faction has: yet been made; 
« nor will I abſolve them. Then 
4 = they) thou ſhalt inſtantly 
4 die, according to thy deſert, 
. am ready to die (anſwered he) 
46 that the church may obtain liberty 
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% and peace in my blood. But in 
© the name of God, I forbid you to 
% burt any of my people.” They 
now ruſhed upon him, and en- 
deavoured to drag him out of the 
church, with an intention (as they 
afterwards declared : themſelves) to 
carry him in bonds to the king; 
or, if they could not do that, to 
kill him in a leſs ſacred place: 
but he clinging faſt to one of the 
pillars of the choir, they could 
not force him from thence. Du- 
ring the ſtruggle he ſhook Willi- 
am de Tracey ſo roughly, that he 
almoſt threw him down; and as 
Reginald Fitzurſe preſt harder up- 
on him than any of the others, he 
thruſt him away, and called him 
pimp. This opprobrious language 
more enraged that violent man; 
he lifted, up his ſword againſt the 
head of Becket, who then bowing 
his neck, and joining his hands 
together, in a poſture of prayer, 
recommended his own ſoul, and 
the cauſe of the church, to God, 
and to the ſaints of that cathedral, 
But one of the monks of Canter- 
bury interpoſing his arm to ward 
off the blow, it was almoſt cut 
off ; and the archbiſhop alſo was 
wounded in the crown of his 
head. He flood a ſecond ſtroke, 
which likewiſe fell on his head, in 
the ſame devout poſture, without 
a motion, word, or groan : but, 
after receiving a third, he fell 
proſtrate on his face; and all the 
accomplices preſſing now to a 
ſhare in the murder, a piece of his 
ſkull was ſtruck off by Richard 
Brito. - Laſtly, Hugh the ſubdea- 
con who had joined himſelf te 
them at Canterbury, ſcooped out 
the brains of the dead archbiſhop 
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ſcattered ' them over the pave- 
ment. T% 2923 097*'9 
Thus in the fifty-third year of 
his age, was aſſaſſinated Thomas, 
Becket ; a man of great talents, 
of elevated thoughts, and of in- 
vincible courage; but of a moſt; 
violent and — 4 ak ſpirit ; ex- 
ceſſvely paſſionate, haughty, and 
vain-glorious ; in his reſolutions; 
inflexible, in his reſentments im- 
placable. It cannot be denied that 
he was guilty of a wilful and pre- 
meditated perjury : that he . 

ſed the neceſſary courſe of 2 5 
ic juſtice, and acted in defiance 
of the laws of his country; laws 
which he had moſt ſolemnly ac- 
knowledged and confirmed: nor 
is it leſs evident, that, during the 
heat of this diſpute, he was in 
the higheſt degree ungrateful to a 
very Find maſter, whoſe confi- 
dence in him had ;been boundleſs, 
and who from a. private condition 
had advanced him to be the ſe- 
cond man in bis kingdom. On 
what motives. he acted can be cer- 
tainly judged of by him alone, zo 
whom 4 hearts are. open, He 
might be miſled, by the 2 
of a bigotted age, and think he 
was doing an acceptable ſervice to 
God, in contending, even to 
death, for the utmoſt exceſs of ec- 
cleſiaſtical and papal authority. 
Yet the ſtrength of his under- 
ſanding, his converſation in courts 
and camps, among perſons whoſe 
notions, were more free and en- 
larged, the different colour of his 
former life, and the ſuddenneſs of 
the change which ſeemed. to be 
wrought in him upon his election 
to Canterbury, would make one 
ſuſpect, as many did in the times 
wherein he lived, that he only be- 


came the champion of the church 
from an ambitious deſire of ſharing. 
its . à power more inde- 
pendant on the favour of the king, 
and therefore more agreeable to the 
haughtineſs of his mind, than that 
which he had enjoyed as a mini- 
ſter of the crown. And this ſuſ- 
picion is encreaſed by the marks 
of cunning and falſeneſs, which 
are evidently ſeen in his conduct 
on ſome occaſions. Neither is it 
impoſſihle, that, when firſt he aſ- 
ſumed his new character, he might 
act the part of à zealot, merely 
or principally from motives of ar- 
rogance and ambition; yet, af- 
terwards, being engaged, and in- 
flamed by the conteſt, work him - 
ſelf up into à real enthuſiaſm. 
The continual praiſes of thoſe 
with whom he acted, the honours 
done him in his exile by all the 
clergy of France, and the vanity 
which appears ſo predominant in 
his mind, may have conduced to 
operate ſuch a change. He cer- 
tainly ſhewed in the latter part of 
his life a ſpirit as fervent as the 
warmeſt enthuſiaſts; ſuch a ſpirit 
indeed as conſtitutes heroi/m, when 
it exerts itſelf in a cauſe beneficial 
to mankind. Had he defended 
the eſtabliſhed laws of his country, 
and the fundamental rules of civil 
juſtice, with as much zeal and 
intrepidity as he 2 them, 
he would have deſerved to be rank- 
ed with thoſe great men, whoſe 
virtues make one eaſily forget the 
allay of ſome. natural imperſecti- 


ons: but, unhappily, his good 


qualities were ſo miſapplied, that 
they became no leſs burtful to 
the public weal of the king- 
dom, than the worſt of his 


vices. | : 
3 Com- 
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HE Royal Prophet, fpeak- 
1 ing of the divine law, fays, 
at it was a light to the eyes of 
the underſtanding, which impart- 
ed wiſdom to the moſt ſimple. 
It were much to be wiſhed, that 
what David thus ſaid of the laws 
of God, could, almoſt with any 
allowance, be ſaid of the laws of 
men; ſo that while" the Re 
zeftice, anch extenſi ve principles, 
which they were 5 ſhould 
en! n and enlarge the under- 
Kandzag of the wiſelt, their com- 
five clearneſs and perſpicui- 
ty mould give immedinte infor- 
mation and knowledge to the moſt 
fmplie; and that mankind ſhould 
fear to break them, from a conſci- 
duſneſs of their apparent and un- 
doeubted equity, and a reverential 
ſenſe of benefits which they 
continually imparted! If even or- 
dinary rulers, who are inveſted 
wick an authority merely judicial 
und executive, pretend to claim 
ſome reſemblance to the Deity, in 
the caſual diſpenſation of law ; it 
ſhould certainly be part of 
great legiſlators af nations, to en- 
dea vour to reſemble him in the 
ent eftabliſhment of it. 
It is unfortunate, that few hu- 
man - bodies of law, if any, can 
he ſuid to poſſeſs perſpicuity, to- 
a r with a ſtrict re to unĩ- 
— To. 4 niche the 
Jalus populi is, as it ought always 
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to be, principally conſulted, are 
often exceedingly dark, doubtful, 
and intricate ; whilft thoſe, on the 
other hand, in which any degree 
of clearnefs is to be found, owe it 
chiefly to the will of the ſovereign 
being prepoſterouſly adopted, as a 
meaſure of the ſubjects right. 
Of theſe two evils, want of per. 
ſpicuity, and want of a ſtrict re- 
gard to univerſal juſtice; the former 
muſt be allowed to be the moſt to- 
lerable, as it may be conquered by 
an extraordinary degree of appli- 
cation in ſome of the members of 
the community, while the afflu- 
ence conſequent on ſecurity and 
created by it, will farniſh others 
with the means, occafionally to pur- 
chaſe their knowledge and advice, 
The latter evil nothing can com- 
ate for, except the temporary 
zope of an extraordinary degree of 
wiſdom and goodneſs in the ſove- 
reign ; endowments little to be ex- 
petted and ſeldom to be found in 
men, liable from their cradles to 
imbibe the poiſon of flattery, and 
the intoxication of power, 
It muſt not however be diſſem- 
bled, but that in the former caſe, 
the neceſſity of ſuch a tedious and 
tireſome application, by one part 
of the members of the community, 
to acquire a knowledge of the laws 
of their country, and the conſe- 
quent loſs of time and money, 
which the others muſt be at to pay 
for the fruits of their labors, 
whichin fact, is to purchaſe the pro- 


tection of thoſe laws; are too apt to 


weaken, and in time totally to weat 

ont of mens minds, that affection 

and reverential awe, which we 

ought to bear towards the Taws of 

our country. This habitual affec- 

tion and awe is infinitely 
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able to the multiplicity of penal 
ſanctions, which are the reproach 
of moſt ſyſtems of laws. 

In this fituation of things, we 
muſt owe no trivial obligation to 
any gentleman of abilities equal 
to the taſk, who will take the 
pains to remove any part of the 
obſcurity in which our ſyſtem of 
laws is involved, and thereby con- 
tribute to render the whole more 
intelligible. It will increaſe this 
obligation if we reflect, that the 
law has been long looked on, as 
the moſt diſagreeable of all ſtu- 
dies; and of fo dry, diſguſting, 
heavy a nature, that 2 — of 
vivacity and genius were deter- 
red from entering apon it, and 
thoſe of a quite contrary caſt were 
looked upon as the fitteſt to en- 
counter the great difficulties which 
attended a ſcience, whach, how- 
ever excellent in its principles, 
lay in ſuch a ſtate of rudeneſs and 
diſorder. | 

Theſe obligations we owe to 
Mr. Blackſtone, who has entirely 
cleared the law of England from 
the rubbiſh in which it was bu- 
ried ; and now ſhews it to the pub- 
lic, in a clear, conciſe, and iptel- 
ligible form. This maſterly writ- 
er has not confined himſelf to diſ- 
charge the taſk of a mere juriſcon- 
ſult ; he takes a wider range, and 
unites the hiſtorian and politician 
with the lawyer. He traces the 
firſt eſtabliſhment of our laws, de- 
velopes the principles on which 
they are grounded, examines their 
propriety and efficacy, and ſome- 
times points out wherein they may 
be altered for the better, i 

It is not to be denied, but that 
many law-writers have before 


_wrote treatiſes, which were very 


much to the purpole ; their inſth- 
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tutes, their digeſts, their abridge- 
ments, and ths dictionaries, have 
all their uſe. But Mr. Black- 


one is the firſt who has treated 


the law of England as a liberal 


ſcience. His commentaries be- 
ſides affording equal inſtruction, 


are infinitely better calculated to 
render that inſtruction able. 
His book may vie with to purity 
and elegance of the writers of the 
Roman law in its beſt age. They 
are not, therefore, the ſubjects of 
England only, or thoſe that un- 
derſtand our language, that are 
likely to be | benefitted by this 
work. It will probably be tranſ- 
lated into others of the European 
languages; and become a diffuſive 
benefit, by bringing other nations 
acquainted with the advantages af 
a free 3 91 
Mr. Blackſtone acquaints us in 
his preface, that he gave private 
lectures on the laws of England 
in the univerſity of Oxford, be- 
fore Mr. Viner had left funds to 
eſtabliſh public ones; a circum- 
ance greatly to his honour, as fo 
able a lawyer could not fail of 
employing his talents to much 
greater advantage at the bar. U 
on the death Mr. Viner, 
univerſity elected him firſt Vine- 
rian profeſſor ; and as this election 
was an honour. to the univerſity; 
ſo it was a happineſs to the memo- 
ry of Mr. Vaner, that they had 
ſuch a man to ele. 1 
Mr. Blackſtone introduces what 
he more immediately calls his 
commentaries or lectures, with 
four ſections. The, firſt is on the 
ſtudy of the law, in which after 
mentioning. many. motives of a 
private nature, for its being made 
more or leſs part of almoſt every 
man's education, he very jodici- 
ouſly 
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ouſly points out one of a more 
public conſideration. After re- 
marking, that all gentlemen of 
fortune are in conſequence of their 
property, liable to be called upon 
to eſtabliſh the rights, to eſtimate 
the injuries, ro weigh the accuſa- 
tions, and ſometimes to diſpoſe of 
the lives of their fellow-ſubjeRs, 
by ſerving upon juries + That in 
this ſituation they have frequently 
a right to. decide, and that upon 
their oaths, queſtions of nice im- 
Portance, in the ſolution of which 
ſome legal ſkill is requiſite ; eſpe- 
cially — the law and the fact, 
as it often happens, are intimately 
blended together; he pertinently 
adds: And the general incapa- 
city, even of our beſt juries, to 
do this with any tolerable proprie- 

„ has greatly-debaſed their au- 
thority z and has unavoidably 
thrown more power into the hands 
of judges, to direct, controul, and 
even reverſe their verdicts, than 

thaps the conſtitution intended.” 
This ſection concludes with a cu- 
rious hiſtory of the many ſtruggles, 


between our and the Roman (com- - 


monly called by way of excel- 
lence, the civil) law, and the 
great victory lately gained by the 
1 by its being put, in conſe- 
quence of Mr. Viner's will, upon 
an equal footing with the latter in 
one of our univerſities. | 
The ſecond ſection of the in- 
troduction, is on the nature of 
laws in general. In this ſection, 
the Britiſh conſtitution is proved 
to be the beſt for the _—_— the 
X le; not only in ſpite, but ra- 
Rin conſequence, of the ſhate 
of monarchical power reſiding in 
"the prince, of ariſtocratical 
E in the nobles. 
The third ſection is on the laws 
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of England in general; and the pancy 
fourth treats of the countries ſub- of title 
ject to thoſe laws. | alienat 
What Mr. Blackſtone ſeems of alie 
more properly to conſider as his of alie 
commentaries, is divided into two of alier 
books; the firſt eoncerning the perſon; 
rights or duties of perſons; the perſona 
ſecond concerning the rights of IM nal, by 
things, or thoſe rights which a preroga 
man may acquire, in and to ſuch title by 
external things, as are unconnect- ceſſion, 
ed with his perſon. of title 
The firſt book treats; in as ma- tract; © 
ny different chapters, of the fol- teſtamer 
lowing ſubje&s. Of the abſolute Theſe 
rights of individuals ; the parlia- bend, b 
ment; the king and his title; the thor inte 
king's royal family; the councils large ne 
belonging to the king; the king's one han 
duties; the king's prerogative; IM nute on 
the king's revenue z—ſubordinate IE ſtances e 
magiſtrates ;' the people, whether I fuſion. 
aliens, denizens; or natives; the no book 
clergy ; the civil ſtate ; the mili- ed, that 
tary and maritime ſtates ; maſters ef which 
and ſervants ;; huſband” and wiſe; time of 
parent and child; guardian and aflittance, 
ward z corporations; It now 
The ſecond book treats; in ſo ¶ ſome ſpec 
many different chapters likewiſe, ¶ judicious ; 
of property in general; of real WM gives of tl 
2 and firſt of corporeal Property, 
ereditaments ; of incorporeal be- need mak 
reditaments; of the feodal ſyſtem; Ing it at 1; 
of the ancient Engliſh tenutes ; of There 
the modern Engliſh tenures; of "erally ſt. 
freehold eſtates of | ihheritance; ¶ ud engag, 
of freeholds not of inheritance; kind, as t. 
of eſtates leſs than freehold ; of that fole-; 
eſtates upon condition; of eſtates ¶ hich one 
ciſes over 


in poſſeſſion, remainder, and re- 
verſion ; of eſtates in ſeveralty, 
joint tenancy, coparcenary, and 
common; of the title to things 
real in general; of title by de. 
ſcent; of title by purchaſe; and 
frſt, by eſcheat z of title by occu- 

pancyj 


the world 
the right 
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original " 
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For he TK AN h any 
1 paticy ; of title by proſctiption ; | 


of title by forfeiture; of title by 
alienation ; of alienation by deed; 
2 of alienation by matter of record; 
9 of alienation by ſpecial cuſtom/; 
o of alienation by deviſe; of things 
* perſonal; of property in things 
* perſonal; of title to things perſo- 


of nal, by occupancy ; of title by 
a prerogative, and forfeiture ; of 
ch title by cuſtom; of title by ſuc- 


*. ceſſion, marriage, and judgement; 
of title by gift, grant, and con- 
a. tract; of title by — ; of 
1 teſtament, and adminiſtration. 
ite Theſe diviſtons will, we appre- 
a. hend, be found to be what the au- 
he thor intended them, neither too 
ils large nor compredenſive on the 
% one hand, nor too trifting or mi- 
ez nute on the other; both circum- 
ate ſtances equally productive of con- 
ner fuſion. It muſt be added, that 
the no book perhaps was ever publiſh- 
ili- ed, that brought down the matter 
ers of which it treated ſo near the 
ſe; time of publication, without the 
and afiſtance of notes, as this does. 
It now remains that we give 
\ {6 ſome ſpecimens'of the work; The 
iſe; WW judicious and elegant account he 
real gives of the nature and origin of 
real property, is ſo curious, that we 
be- need make no apology for inſert- 
em ing it at length. wh. 8 
of There is nothing which ſo ge- 


of Lerally ſtrikes the imagination, 


ice; ud engages the affections of man- 
ice; kind, as the right of property; or 
, that ſole and deſpotic dominion 
rates which one man claims and, exer- 
ciles over the external things of 
the world, in total excluſion of 
the right of any other individual 
in the univere. 
are very few that will give them- 
ſelves the trouble to conſider the 
original and foundation of this 
night. Pleaſed as we are with the 
Yor, I. 


reaſons of making them. 


And yet there 


eſſion; we feem afraid to look 
[back to the means by which tt 
was acquired, as if fearful of ſome 
defect in our title; or at beſt we 
reſt ſatisfied with the deciſion of 
the laws in our. favour, without 
'examining the reaſon or authority 
upon which thoſe laws" have been 
built. We think it enough that 
our title is derived. by the grant 
of the former proprietor, by da- 
ſcent” from our anceſtors, or 

the laſt will and teſtament of the 
dying owner; not caring to re- 
floct that (accurately and ſtrictly 
ſpeaking) there is no foundation 


in nature or in natural law, why 
a ſet of words upon parchment 
ſhould - convey the dominion of 


land; why the fon ſhould have a 
right to excludchis fellow - creatures 


from a determinate ſpot of ground, 


becauſe his father had done ſo be- 
fore him; or why the occupier of 
a particular field or of a jewel, 


when lying on his death-bed and 
no lon 


r able to maintarn poſſeſ- 
ſion, ſhould be entitled to tell the 
reſt of the world which of them 
ſhould enjoy it after him. Theſe 
enquiries, it muſt. be owned, 
would be uſeleſs and even trouble- 
ſome in common life. It is well 
if the maſs of mankind will obey 
the laws when made, without 
ſcratinizing too nicely into the 
But 
when law is to be confidered not 
only as matter of practice but al- 


ſo as a rational ſcience, it cannot 
be improper or uſeleſs to examine 
more deeply the rudiments and 


grounds of theſe poſitive conſtitu- 
tions of ſociety. | 

In the beginging of the world, 
we are informed by holy rit, the 
all-bountifel creator gave to man 
* dominion over all the earth; and 
« over the fiſh of the ſea, and 
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45 over the fowl of the air, and 


over every Jiving. thing that 


common among them, and that 
every one took from the public 
flock. to his own uſe ſuch things 


a8 his immediate neceſſities re- 


general . notions of 

e notions of 

perty were then ſufficient 9 
twer all the purpoſes of human 
life ; and might pertops ſill have 
anſwered them, it been poſ- 
fble for mankind to have remain- 
ed in a ſtate of primaeval fimplici- 
ty: as may be collected from the 
manners of many American na- 


tions when firft diſcovered by the 


Europeans; and from the ancient 
method of — pg the firſt 
Europeans themſelves, if we may 
-eredit either the memorials of 
them preſerved in the golden age 
oſ the poets, or the uniform ac- 


. counts given by hiſtorians of thoſe 


times, wherein ** erant omi com- 
«© n et indivi/a omnibus, veluri 
„nen \cundiis patrimonium gert.. 


Not that this communion of goods 


ſeems ever to have been applica- 
ble, even in the earlieſt ages, to 
ought but the /abfance of the 


thing ; nor could be extended 20 


whe 4% of it. Far, by the law of 


it without injuſtice, Thus alſo a 


be in common, as all men were 


diſturbed, while a variety of pet 


began to uſe it, acquired therein I thing, © 
a kind of tranſient — tha bad actu 


„ moveth apon the earth.“ This laſted ſo long as he was uſing it, life alſo 
is the only true and ſolid founda- and no longer: or, to ſpeak with {MW fined, al 
tian of man's dominion over exter- . preciſion, the right of poſ. vere dev 
nal things, whatever airy meta- ſeſſion continued for the ſame time , com: 
phyſical notions may have been only that the a& of poſſeſſion lat. 8, habit 
Karted by. fanciful writers yoo ed. Thus the ground was in com- , and 
this ſubject. The earth therefore, mon, and no part of it was the decency, 
and all things therein, are the ge- permanent property of any man in at the tro 
neral property of all mankind, ex - particular: yet whoever was in I long as h 
cluſive of other beings, from the the occupation of any determinate W ©? Prope 
immediate gift of the creator, ſpot of it, for reſt, ſor ſhade, or u ceaſe t 
And, while the earth continued like, acquired for the time : Poſſefton 
bare of inhabitants, it is reaſona- ſort of ownerſhip, from which it Ned out © 
ble to ſuppoſe, that all was in would have been unjuſt, and con. lis garme 


trary to the law of nature, to hat Ame by » 


driven him by force z but the in. habit the. 
ſtant that 5 quitted the uſe or oc- Nether. i 
cupation of it, another might ſeiſe I particu 

p might ſei [way 6 
to whom e 
*mMmon, 
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vine or other tree might be ſaid to 


equally entitled to its produce; 
and yet any private individual 
might gain the ſole property of 
the fruit, which he had gathered 
for. his own repaſt. A doQrine 
well illeftrated by Cicero, who 
compares the world to a great 
theatre, which is common to the 
public, and yet the place whid 
any man has taken is for the time 
his own., 

But when mankind increaſed u origin 
number, craft, and ambition, 1 


became neceſſary to entertain con 7 
ceptions of more permanent de N ſpeed:} 
minion; and to appropriate to is.. ſuited | 
—_— on the —_— 4 3 
only, but the very /abftance opert) 
thing to be fed. — 1 abliſf 
numerable tumults muſt have . doubt 


riſen, and the good order of Of 
world been continually broken and 


ſons were ſtriving who ſhould gf 
the ſirſt occupation of the ow 
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ing, or diſputing which of them 
Mi Aualiy — it. As human 
life alſo grew more and more re- 
fined, abundance of conveniences 
were deviſed to render it more ea- 
ſy, commodious, and agreeable ; 
as, habitations for ſhelter and ſafe- 
ty, and raiment for warmth. and 
decency. But no man would be 
at the trouble to provide either, ſo 
long as he had only an uſufructu- 
ay property in them, which was 
to ceaſe the inſtant that he quitted 
poſſeſſion —if, as ſoon as he walk- 
ed out of his tent, or pulled off 
his garment, the next ſtranger who 
came by would have a right to in- 
habit the one, and to wear the 
other. In the caſe of habitations 
in particular, it was natural to ob- 
ſerve, that even the brute creation, 
to whom every thing elſe was in 
ommon, maintained a kind of 
permanent property in their dwel - 
gs, eſpecially for the protection 
of their young; that the birds of 
the air had neſts, aud the beaſts of 
the field had caverns, the invaſion 
if which they eſteemed a very fla- 
rant injuſtice, and would ſacri- 
ce their lives to preſerve them. 
Hence a property was ſoon eſta- 
liſhed in every man's houſe and 
lome-ſtall ; which ſeem to have 
een originally mere temporary 
un or moveable cabins; ſuited 
d the deſign of Providence for 
bore ſpeedily peopling the earth, 
d ſuited to the wandering life 
cheir owners, before any exten- 
re property in the ſoil or ground 
u eſtabliſned. And there can 
e no doubt, but that moveables 
{ every kind became ſooner pr 
dpriated than the permanent ſ 
itil ſoil: partly becauſe they 
ere more ſuſceptible of a long oc- 
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cupancy, which might be conti- 
nued for months together without 
any * interruption, and at 
ength by uſage ripen into an eſta- 
blithed Shan ally be- 
cauſe few of them could be t far 
uſe, till improved and meliorated 
by the bodily labour of the occu- 
pant: which bodily labour, be- 
ſtowed upon any ſubject which 
before lay in common to all men, 
is univerſally allowed to give the 
faireſt and moſt reaſonable title to 
an exclugve property therein, 

The article of food was a more 
immediate call, and therefore a 
more early conſideration, Such, 
as were not contented with the 
ſpontaneous product of the earth, 
ſought for a more ſolid refreſh» 
ment in the fleſh of beaſts, which 
they obtained by hunting. But 
the frequent diſappointments, in- 
cident to that method of proviſion, 
induced them to gather together 


ſuch animals as were of a more 


tame and ſequacious nature ; and 
to eſtabliſh, a permanent p 

in their flocks and herds, in order 
to ſuſtain themſelves in a leſs pre- 
carious manner, partly by the 
milk of the dams, and partly by 
the fleſh of the young. The ſup- 
port of theſe their cattle made the 


article of water alſo a very impors- . 


tant point. And therefore the 
book of Geneſis (the moſt vene- 


rable monument o antiquity, cony 


fhdered merely with a view to hiſs 
tory) wall furniſh us with frequent 
inſtances , of violent contentions 
concerning wells; the excluſive 
Property of which appears ta have 
been eſtabliſhed in the firſt digger 
or occupant, even in ſuch places 
where the ground and herbage re- 
mained yet in common. hus 
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we find Abraham, who was but a 
Fojourner, afferting his 'right to a 
well in the country of Abimelech, 
and exacting an oath for his ſecu- 
Tity, „ becauſe he had digged 
'« that well.“ And Iſaac, about 
ninety years afterwards, re claim- 
ed this his father's property ; and, 
after much contention with the 
Philiſtines, was ſuffered to enjoy it 
in peace. 
All this while the ſoil and paſ- 
ture of the earth remained till in 
common as before, and open to 
every occupant: except perhaps 
in the neighbourhood of towns, 
where the neceſſity of a ſole and 
exciufive property in lands (for 
the ſake of agriculture) was ear- 
lier felt, and therefore more rea- 
dily complied with. Otherwiſe, 
when the multitude of men and 
cattle had conſumed every conve- 
nience on one ſpot of ground, it 
was deemed a natural right to ſeiſe 
upon and occupy ſuch other lands 
as would more eafily fupply their 
neceſſities, This practice is fill 
retained among the wild and un- 
cultivated nations that have never 
been formed into civil ſtates, like 
the Tartars and others in the eaſt ; 
where' the climate itſelf, and the 
boundleſs extent of their territory, 
conſpire to retain them ſtill in the 
fame ſavage ſtate of vagrant liber- 
ty, which was univerſal in the 
earlieſt ages; and which Tacitus 
informs us continued among the 
Germans till the decline of the 
Roman empire. We have alſo a 
ſtriking example of the ſame kind 
in the hiſtory of Abraham and his 
nephew Lot. When their Joint 
ſabſtance became fo great, that 
paſture and other conveniences 
grew ſcarce, * the natural conſe- 
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quence was that a ſtrife aroſe be. 
tween their ſervants; ſo that i 
was no longer practicable to dwell 
together. This contention, Abra. 
ham thus endeavoured to compoſe: 
« let there be no ftrife, I pra 
% thee, between thee and me. 1; 
% not the whole land before thee! 
« Separate thyſelf, I pray thee, 
« from me. If thou wilt take 
the left hand, then I will got 
the right; or if thou depart to 
„ the right hand, then I will go 
„to the left.” This plainly in- 
plies an acknowledged right, in ei. 
ther, to occupy whatever ground 
he pleaſed, that was not pre-occu. 
pied by other tribes. And Lot 
« lifted up his eyes, and beheld al 
* the plain of Jordan, that it wa 
„well watered every where, even 
% as the garden of the Lord, 
« Then Lot choſe him all th 
« plain of Jordan, and journey 
„ed eaſt ;; and Abraham dyelt 
„in the land of Canaan.” 
Upon the ſame principle ws 
founded the right of migration, c 
ſending-colomes to and out nes 
habitations, when the mother 
country was overcharged with 1n 
habitants; which was praiſe 
as well by the Phenicians an 
Greeks, as the Germans, 80 
thians, and other northern p 
ple. And, ſo long as it was cot 
fined to the ſtocking and cultin 
tion of deſart uninhabited cou 
tries, it kept ſtrictly within t 
limits of the law of nature. bt 
how far the ſeifing on countries i 
ready peopled, and driving out! 
maffacring the innocent and e 
fenceleſs natives, merely becaii 
they differed from their invade 
in language, in religion, in c 
toms, in government, or * 
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lour ; how far ſuch a conduct was 
conſonant to nature, to reaſon, or 
to chriſtianity, deſerved well to 
be conſidered by thoſe, Who have 


rendered their names immortal by 


thus civilizipg mankind, 3 

As the world by degrees grew 
more populous, it daily, became 
more difficult to find out new ſpots 
to inhabit, without encroaching 
upon former occupants ; and, by 
conſtantly occupying the ſame 1n- 
dividual ſpot, the fruits of the 
earth were conſumed, and its ſpon- 
taneous produce deſtroyed, with- 
out any proviſion for a future ſup- 
ply or ſucceſſion. It therefore be- 
came neceſſary to purſue ſome re - 
gular method of providing a con« 
ſtant ſubſiſtence ; and this neceſſi- 
ty produced, or at leaſt promoted 
and encouraged, the art of agri- 
culture. And the art of agricul- 
ture, by a regular connexion and 
conſequence, introduced and eſta- 
bliſhed the idea of a more perma- 
nent property in the ſoil, than bad 
hitherto been received and ad- 
opted. It was clear that the 
earth would not produce her fruits 
in ſufficient quantities, without 
the aſſiſtance of tillage : but who 
would be at the pains of tilling it, 
if another might watch an oppor- 
tunity to ſeiſe upon and enjoy the 
—_— of his induſtry, art, and 
abour ? had not therefore a ſepa- 
rare property in lands, as well as 
moveables, been velted in ſome 
individuals, the world muſt have 
continued a foreſt, and men have 
been mere animals of prey; which, 
according to ſome philoſophers, 
1s the genuine ſtate of nature, 
Whereas now (fo graciouſly has 
Providence interwoven. our duty 
and our happineſs together) -the 
reſult of this very neceſſity has 


been the enobling' of the human 
ſpecies, by giving it opportunities 
of improving its rational faculties, 
as well as of exerting its natural. 
Neceflity begat property ; and, in 
order to inſure that property, re- 


courſe was had to civil ſociety, 


which brought along with it a 
long train of inſeparable concomi- 
tants ; ſtates, government, laws, 
puniſhments, and the public exer- 
ciſe of religious duties. Thus 
connected together, it was found 
that a part only of ſociety was ſuf- 
ficient to provide, by their manu- 
al labour, for the neceſſary ſubſiſt- 
ence of all; and leiſure was given 
to others to cultivate the haman 
mind, to invent uſeful} arts, and 
to lay the foundations of ſcience: + 

The only queſtion remaining is, 
how this property became actual- 
ly veſted ; or what it is that gave 
a man an excluſive right to retain 
in a permanent manner that ſpeci- 
he land, which before belonged 
generally to every body, but par- 
ticularly to nobody, 
before obſerved that occupancy 
gave the right to the temporary 
v/e of the foil, ſo it is agreed upon 
all hands that occupancy gave al- 


ſo the original right to the perma- 


nent property in the /ubftance of 
the earth itſelf; which excludes 
every oue elſe but the owner from 
the uſe of it. There is indeed 
ſome difference among the writers 
on natural law, concerning the 
reaſon why occupancy ſhould con- 
vey this right, and inveſt one with 
this abſolute property: Grotius 


and Puffendarff inſiſting, that this 


right of occupancy is founded up- 
on a tacit and implied affent of 
all mankind, that the firſt occu- 
pant ſhould become the owner; 
and Barbeyrac, Titius, Mr, Locke, 

U 3 and 


And, as we. 
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and others, holding, that there is 
no ſuch implied aſſent, neither is 
it neceſſary that there ſhould be; 
for that the very a@ of occupancy, 
alone, being u degree of bodily 
labour, is ſrom a principle of na- 
tural juſtice, without any conſent 
or compact, fufficient of irfelf to 
gain a title. A diſpute that ſavours 
too much of nice and ſcholaftic re- 
fmemeut! However, both fides 
agree in this, that occupancy is 
the thing by which the title was 
in fact originally gained; every 
man ſeiſing to his own continued 
uſe fuch Gow of ground as he 
found 'moſt agteeable to his own 
convenience, provided he found 
_ unoccupied by any one 
elſe. | 
Property, both in lands and 
moveables, being thus original! 
acquired by the firſt taker, whic 
taking amounts to a declaration 
that he intends to appropriate the 
thing to his own uſe, it remains in 
him, by the principles of univer- 
ſal law, till ſuch time as he does 
ſome other act which ſhews an in- 
tention to abandon it: for then it 
becomes, naturally ſpeaking, pub- 
lici juris once more, and is liable 
to be again appropriated by the 
next occupant. So if one is poſ- 
ſefſed of a jewel, and caſts it into 
the ſea, or a public highway, this 
is ſuch an expreſs dereliction, that 
a property will be veſted in the 
fortunate finder that will ſeiſe 
it to his own uſe. But if he hides 
it privately in the earth, or other 
ſecret place, and it is diſcovered, 
the finder acquires no property 
therein; for the owner hath not 
by-this a& declared any intention 


to abandon it, but rather the con- 


trary: and if he loſes or drops 
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it by accident, it cannot be cok 
lected from thence, that he de- 
figned to quit the poſſeſſion ; and 
therefore in ſuch caſe the property 
Rill remains in the loſer, who 12 
claim it again of the finder. An 
this, we may remember, is the 
doctrine of the law of England, 
with relation to treaſure trove, 
But this method, of one man's 
abandoning his property, and a- 
nother's ſeifing the vacant poſleſ- 
on, however well founded in 
theory, could not long ſubſiſt in 
fat. It was calculated merely 
for the radiments of civil ſociety, 
and neceffarily ceaſed among the 
complicated intereſts and artificial 
refinements of polite and eſta- 
bliſhed governments. In theſe it 
was found, that what became in- 
convenient or uſeleſs to one man 
was highly convenient and uſeful 
ro another; who was 'ready to 
give in exchange for jt ſome equi- 
valent, that was equally defirable 
to the former proprietor. Thus 
mutual cogvenience introduced 
commercial traffic, and the reci- 
procal transfer of property by ſale, 
grant, or conveyance : which may 


be conſidered either as a conti 


nuance of the original poſſeſſion 
which the firſt occupant had ; or 
as an abandoning of the thing by 
the preſent owner, and an imme- 
diate fucceſſive occupancy of the 
ſame by the new proprietor. The 
voluntary dereliAion of the owner, 
and delivering the poſſeſſion to a- 
nother individual, amount to 4 
transfer of the property ; the pro- 
prietor declaring his intention no 
longer to occupy the thing himſelf, 
but that his own right of occu- 
pancy ſhall be veſted in the new 
acquirer, Or, taken in the other 

light, 


acquiſiti: 
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ht, if T agree to part with an 
hgh of my 1 to Titius, the 
deed of conveyance is an evidence 
of my having abandoned the pro- 
perty, and Titius, being the —_—_ 
or firſt man acquainted with ſuc 
ny intention, immediately eps 
in and ſeiſes the * Ton : 
thus the confent ex by the 


conveyance gives Titius 12 
right againſt me; and on, 
or occupancy, confirms that 
night againſt all the world be- 
5. | 

The moſt univerſal and effectual 
way, of abandoning property, is 
by the death of the occupant: 
when, both the actual poſleſhon 
ind intention of keeping poſſeſſion 
ceamng, the property, which is 
founded upon ſuch poſſe on and 
intention, ought alfo to ceaſe of 
courſe. For, naturally ſpeaking, 
the iaſtarit a man ceaſes to be, 
ceaſes to have any dominion : elle, 
if he had a right to diſpoſe of his 
acquiſitions one moment | 
his life, he would alfo have a right 
to dire& their diſpoſal for a mil - 
hon of s after him; which 
would be highly abfurd and incon- 
venient. All property muſt there- 
fore ceaſe upon death, confidertn 
men as abſolute individuals, — 
ꝛnconnected with civil ſociety: 
for then, by the principles before 
eſtabliſhed, the next immediate oc- 
cupant would acquire a right in all 
that the deceaſed poſſeſſed. But as, 
vnder civilized governments, which 
are calculated for the peace of 
mankind, fuck a conftitution would 
de productive of endleſs diſtur- 
bances, the univerſal law of almoft 
every nation (which is a kind of 
ſecondary law of nature) has ei- 
ther given the dying perſon 8 
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er of continuing his property, 
— of his poſſeſſions by 
will; or, in cafe he neglects to 
diſpoſe of it, or is not permitted 
to make any diſpoſition at all, 
the municipal law of the country 
then ſteps in, and declares whe 
ſhall be the ſucceſſor, repreſen- 
tative, or heir of the deecafed; 
that is, who alone ſhall have 3 
right to enter u this vacant 
poſſeſſion, in © to avoid that 
confuſion, which its 
again common would oeccaſton. 
And farther, in caſe no teſtament 
be permitted by the law, or none be 
made, and no heiz can be found fo 
qualified as the law requires, Gill, 
to prevent the robuſt title of oc 


cupancy from again taking place, 


the doctrine of eſchoats is adopted 
in almoſt every country; whereby 
the fovercign of the ſtate, and 
thoſe who claim under his antho- 
rity, are the ultimate heirs, and 
ſucceed to thoſe inheritances, - to 
which no other title cas be formed. 

The right of inberitance, or 
deſcent to the children and rela- 
tions of the deceaſed, ſeems to 
have been allowed much earlier 
than the right of devifng by tet - 
tament. We are apt to conceive 
at fixſt view that it has nature on 
its ſide; ' yet we often miſtake 
for nature what we find eſtabliſh. 
ed by long and inveterate cuſtom, 
It is certainly a wiſe and effectual, 
but clearly a political, eſtabliſti- 
ment; ſince the permanent right 
of property, veſted in the aneeſtor 
himſelf, was no natural, but mere» 
ly a civil, right. It is true, that 
the tranſmiſſion of one's poſſeſ- 


ſions to poſterity has an evident 
tendency to make a man a good, 
citizen and a uſeful member of 


Us ſo- 
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ſociety: it ſets the paſſions 6n the 
fide of duty, and prompts a man 
to deſerve well of the public, when 
he is ſure that the reward of his 
ſervices will not die with himſelf, 
but be tranſmitted to thoſe with 
whom he is connected by the dear- 
eſt and moſt tender affections. 
Vet, rea ſconable as this foundation 
of the right of inheritance may 
ſeem, it 18 probable that its im- 
medliate original aroſe not from 
ſpeculations altogether ſo delicate 
and refined; and, if not from 
Yortuitous eireumſtances, at Jeaſt 
from a plainer and more ſimple 
principle. A man's children or 
neareſt relations are uſually about 
him on his death bed, and are the 
earlieſt witneſſes of his deceaſe. 
They became therefore general] 

the next immediate occupants, ti 

at length in proceſs of time this 
frequent uſage ripened into ge. 
neral law. And therefore alſo in 


the earlieſt ages, on failure of 


children, a man's ſervants born 
under his roof were allowed to be 
his heirs; being immediately on 
the ſpot When he died. For we 
find the old patriarch Abraham 


expreſs]ly declaring, that “ fince 


God had given him no ſeed, his 
% ſteward Eliezer, one born in his 
„% houſe, Was his heir.“ 7 
While property continued only 
for life, teſtaments were uſeleſs 
and unknown; and, when it be- 
came inheritable, the inheritance 
was Jong indefeafible, and the 
Children or heirs at law were in- 
capable of excluſion by will. Till 
at length it was found, that ſo 
ftrit a rule of inheritance made 
heirs diſabedient and headſtrong, 
defrauded creditors of their juſt 


debts, and prevented many pro- 
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vident fathers from dividing or 
charging their eſtates as the ex. 
igence of their families required. 
his introduced pretty general. 
ly the right of diſpoſing one's 
property, or a part of it, by 7% 
tament; that is, by written or oral 
inſtructions properly witnefed and 
authenticated, according to the 
pleaſure of the deceaſed ; which 
we therefore emphatically ſtile his 
avill, This was eſtabliſned in 
ſome countries much later than in 
others. With us in England, till 
modern times, à man could only 
diſpoſe of one third of his move- 
abies from his wife and children: 
and, in general, no will was per. 
mitted of lands till the reign of 
Henry the eighth; and then only 
of a certain portion: for it was 
not till after the reſtoration that 
the; power of deviſing real pro- 
perty became ſo univerſal as a 
reſent. an ON 24 

Wills therefore: and teſtaments, 
rights of inheritance and ſuecceſ- 
fions, are all of them creatures of 
the civil or municipal laws, and 
accordingly are in all reſpects re- 
gulated by them; every diſtind 
country having different ceremo- 
nies and requiſites to make 2 
teſtament completely valid: nei- 
ther does any thing vary more 
than the right of inheritance undet 
different national eſtabliſhments, 
In England particularly, this di- 
verſity is carried to ſuch a length, 
as if it had been meant to point 
out the power of the laws in re- 
gulating the ſucceſſion to property, 
and how fatile every claim muſt 
be that has not its foundation in 
the poſitive rules of the ſtate. In 
perſonal eſtates the father may ſuc- 
ceed to his children; in landed 
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ſake of civil peace by the poſitive. 


perty he never can be their 
immediate heir, by any the re- 


moteſt poſſibility: in general only. 


the eldeſt ſon, in ſome places only 
the youngeſt, in others all the 
ſons together, have a right to ſuc- 
ceed to the inheritance: in real e- 
ſtates males ate preferred to fe- 
males, and the eldeſt male will 
uſually exclude the reſt; in the 
diviſion of perſonal eſtates, the fe- 
males of equal degree are admit- 
ted together with the males, and 
no right of primogeniture is al- 
e . „Ind 1663 4 

This ane conſideration may 
help to remove the ſcruples of 
many well-meaning perſons, who 
ſet up a miſtaken -conſaience in 
oppoſition to the rules of law. If 
a man diſinherits his ſon, by a will 
duly executed, and leaves his e- 
ſtate to a ſtranger, there are many 
who conſider this proceeding as 
contrary to natural juſtice; while 
ethers ſo ſcrupulouſly adhere to 
the ſuppoſed intention. of the dead, 
that if a will of lands be atteſted 
by only two witneſſes inſtead of 
three, which the law requires, they 
are apt to imagine that the heir 1s 
bound in conſcience to relinquiſh 
bis title to the deviſee. But both 
of them certainly proceed upon 
very erroneous principles: as if, 
on the one hand, the ſon had by 
nature a right to ſucceed to his fa- 
ther's lands; or as if, on the 
otner hand, the owner was by na- 
ture intitled to direct the ſuc- 
ceſſion of his property after his 
own deceaſe. Whereas. the law 
of nature ſuggeſts, that on the 
death of the poſſeſſor the eſtate 
ſhould again become common, 
and be open to the next occupant, 
puleſs otherwiſe ordered for the 
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law of ſociety, The poſitive law 


of ſociety, which is with us the. 


municipal law of England, di- 
rects it to veſt in ſuch perſon as the 
laſt, proprietor - ſhall by will, at- 
tended with certain requiſites, ap- 


point; and, in defect of ſuch ap- 


pointment, to go to ſome parti- 
cular perſon, 'who, from the reſult 
of certain local conſtitutions, ap- 
pears to be the heir at law. Hence 
it follows, that, where the ap- 
pointment is regularly made, there 
cannot be a ſhadow of right, un, 
any one but the perſon appointed: 
and, where the neceſſary requi- 
ſites are omitted, the right of the 
heir is equally ſtrong and built 
vpon as ſolid a foundation, as the, 
right of the deviſee would have 
been, ſuppoſing ſuch. requiſites 
were obſerved. . n | 
But, after all, there are ſome 
few things, which, notwithſtanding 
the general introduction and con- 
tinuance of property, muſt ſtill un- 
avoidably remain in common; be- 
ing ſuch wherein nothing but an 
uſufructuary property is capable of 


being had; and therefore they / 


ſtill belong to the. firſt occupant, 
during the time he holds poſſe ſſion 
of them, and no longer, Such 


(among others) are the elements of 


light, air, and water; which a 
man may occupy. by means of his 
windows, his gardens, his mills, 
and other conveniencies : ſuch alſo 
are the generality of thoſe animals 
which are ſaid to be grace naturas. 
or of a wild and untameable diſ- 
poſition; which any man may 
ſeiſe upon and keep for his own 
uſe or pleaſure. All theſe things, 
ſo long as they remain in poſſeſ- 
fon, every man has a right to 

enjoy 
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enjoy without difturbance; but if 
once they eſcape from his cuſtody, 
o he voluntarily abandons the ufe 
of them, they return to the 
em mon ſtock, and any man elſe 
has an equal right to ſriſe and en- 


joy them aſterwards. 
-Agam; there are other things, 
in which a permanent property 
- ey ſobfiſt, not only as to the 

uſe, but alſo the ſol id 
ſubſtance; and which yer woold 
be frequently ' found without a 
proprietor, had not the wiſdom 
&f the law provided a remedy 10 
obviate this inconvenienee, Such 


are foreſts and other waſte grounds, 


which were omitted to be appro- 
priated in the general diftridution 
of lands; fuch alfo are wrecks, 
eftrays, and that fpecies of wild 
animals, which the arbitrary con- 
ſlitutions of poſitive Jaw have di- 
aithed' from the reſt by the 
well-known appellatron of game. 
With regard to theſe and ſome o- 
chers, as diſturbances and quarrels 
would tly arife among in- 
driduals, contending about the 
aequrſttion of this ſpecies of pro- 
erty by firſt oceupancy, the law 
- therefore wiſely cut up the 
yoot of diflenſion, by veſting the 
things themſelves in the Gvereign 
of the fare ; or elſe in his repre. 
fentatives, appointed and autho- 
red hy him, being vſually the 
lords of manors, And thus the 
Kgiffature' of England has univer- 
fally x ted the grand end; of 
ewil 1 the peace and ſecu- 
roy of individuals, by Readily 
parſing that wife and orderly 
maxim, of aſhgnzng to every thing 
capable of ownerſtrg 3 legal an 
determinate owner. 
We ſhall conclude with the ac- 


cogn? which our learned writer 


_ diexted to this inquiry. 
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wes of the Feodal Syſtem ; which, 
gh. a ſabject often | bandled, 
appears new in his hands. 
ke It is impoſſible to underſtand, 
j any degree of accuracy, either 
the civit conſtitution of this king - 


dom, or the laws which regulate 


its landed property, without fome 
general acquaintauce with the 
nature and doctrine of feuds, or 
the feodal law; a fyſtem fo uni. 
verſally received throughout Eu- 
rope, upwards of twelve centuries 
ago, that Sir Henry Spelman does 
not ſcruple to call it the law 
of nations in our weſtern world. 
This chapter will be therefore de- 
And 
though, in the courſe of our ob- 
ſervations in this and many other 
parts of the preſent book, we may 
have occasion to ſeareh pretty 
tmghly into che antiquities of our 
Engliſh jurifprudence, yet ſurely 
no induſtrious ſtudent will imagi 
his time miſ-em , when be 
is led to conſider that the obſolete 
doctrines of our laws are frequently 
the foundation, upon which what 
remains is ertcted; and that it is 
im icable to comprehend man 
rules of the modern law, in 4 
ſcholarhke ſcientifical manner, 
without having recourſe to the 
antient. Nor will theſe reſearches 
be altogether void of rational en- 
tertainment as well as uſe : as in 
viewing the majeftic ruins of Rome 
or Athens, of Balbec or Palmyra, 
i adminitters both pleaſare and 
inſtruction to compare them with 
the draug hts of the ſame edifices, 
m their priſtine. proportion and 
fpltendor. | | 

The conftitution of feuds had 
its original from the military po- 
key of 


the northern or Celtic na- 
tions, the Goths, the Hunns, the 
Franks, 
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Franks, the Vandals, and the 
Lombards, who all migrating from 
the ſame offcina gentium, as Crag 
very juſtly entitles it, poured them- 
ſelves in vaſt quantities into all the 
regions of Europe, at the declen- 
fion of the Roman empire. It was 
brought by them from their own 
countries,” and continued in their 
reſpective colonies as the moſt 
likely means to ſecure their new 
acquiſitions : and, to that end, 
large diſtricts or parcels of land 
were allotted by the uering 
general to the ſuperior officers of 
the army, and by them dealt out 


again in ſmaller parcels or allot. 


ments to the inferior officers and 
moſt deſerving foldiers. Theſe al- 
Jotments were called /eoda, feuds, 
fefs, or fees ; which laſt appella- 
tion in the northern lan s fig- 
nifies a conditional ſtipend or re- 
ward, Rewards or ſtipends they 
evidently were ; and the condition 
annexed to them was, that the 
poſſeſſor ſhould do ſervice faith- 
fally, both at home and in the 
wars, to him by whom they were 
2 for which purpoſe he took 
the juramentum fidelitatis, or oath 
of fealty : 2nd in caſe of the breach 
of this condition and oath, by not 
performing the ſtipulated ſervice, 
or by deferting the lord in battle, 
the lands were again to revert to 
him who granted them. | 
Allotments thas acquired, na- 
turally engaged ſuch as accepted 
— 92550 them: and, as 
they all ſprang from the ſame right 
of conqueſt, no part could ſubſiſt 
independent of the whole; where- 
fore all givers as well as receivers 
were mutually bound to defend 
each others poſſeſſions. But, as 
that could not effectually be done 


2 a tumultuous irregular way, go- 


vernment, and to that purpoſe ſu- 
bordination, was neceffary. Every 
receiver of lands, or feudatory, was 
therefore bound, when upon 
by his benefaftor, or immediate 
lord of his feud of fee, to do all 
in his power to defend him. Such 
bene factor or lord was likewiſe 
ſubordinate to and under the com- 
mand of his immediate benefactor 
or ſuperior ; and ſo upwards to the 


prince or general ſelf. And 
the ſeveral lords were al ſo — — 
cally bound, in their reſpet᷑ti 


* to protect the poſſe. 
ns they had given. Thus the 
feodal connection was eſtabliſhed, 
a proper military ſubjection was 
naturally introduced, and an army 
of feudatories were always ready 
enliſted, and mutually prepared to 
muſter, not only in defence of each 
man's own feveral property, but 
* in defence = 5 —_— and 

ever 0 r newly 
— A : the prudence 
of which conſtitution was ſoon ſuf- 
kciently viſible in the ſtrength and 
=_ with which they maintained 


conqueſts. | 


The univerſality and early wit 


bf this feodal plan, among alt 
thoſe nations which in complai- 
ſance to the Romans we fill call 
barbarous, may a from what 
is recorded of the Ctmbri and Teu- 
tones, nations of the fame nor- 
thern original as thoſe whom we 
have been deſcribing, at their firſt 
irruption into Italy about a cen- 
tury before the chriſtian aera. 


They demanded of the Romans, ' 


« ut martin aliquid fib? 
« terras darer, quaſi ſtipendium © 
e catterum, ut vellet, manibus ate 
& que armis ſuis uterttur.” The 


ſenſe of which may be thus ren- - 
dered j they dated ipendiary 
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lands (that is, ſeuds) to be allowed 
them, to be held by military and 
other perſonal ſervices, whenever 
their lords ſhould, call upon them, 
This was evidently; the ſame con- 
ſtitution, that diſplayed itſelf more 
fully about ſeven hundred years 
afterwards ; when the Salii, Bur- 
gundians, and Franks broke in 
upon Gaul, the Viſigoths on Spain, 
and the Lombards upon Italy, and 
introduced with themſelyes this 
northern plan of polity, ſerving at 
once to diſtribute, and to protect, 
the territories they had newly 
gained. And from hence it. is 
probable that the emperor Alex. 
ander Severus took the hint, of 
dividing lands conquered from the 
enemy among his generals and 
victorious ſoldiery, on condition of 
receiving military | ſervice from 
them and their heirs for ever. 
Scarce had theſe northern con- 


_ eſtabliſhed themſelves in 


ir new dominions, when the 
wiſdom of their conſtitutions, as 
well as their perſonal valour, 
alarmed all the princes of Europe; 
that is, of thoſe countries which 
had formerly been Roman pro- 
vinces, but had revolted, or were 
deſerted by their old maſters, in 
the general wreck of the empire. 
Wherefore moſt, if not all, of them 
thought it neceſſary to enter into 
the ſame or a ſimilar plan of policy. 
For whereas, before, the poſſeſ- 
fions of their ſubjects were per- 
ſectly allodial; (that is, wholly 
independent, and. held of no ſu- 
perior at all) now-they. parcelled 
out their royal territories, or per- 
ſuaded their ſubjects to ſurrender up 
and retake their own landed pro- 
perty, under the like feodal obli- 
gation of military fealty. And, 
thus, in the compaſs of a very few 
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years, the feodal conſtitation, or the 
doctrine of tenure, extended itſelf 
over all the weſtern world. Which 
alteration, of landed property, in 
ſo very material a point, neceſ. 
ſarily drew after it an alteration of 
laws and cuſtoms : ſo that the feo. 
dal laws ſoon drove out the Ro. 
man, which had hitherto univer. 
ſally obtained, but now became 
for, many centuries; loſt. and for. 
gotten ; and Italy itſelf (as ſome 
of the civilians, with more ſpleen 
than judgment, have expreſſed it) 
belluinas, atque ferinas, immane/que 
Longobardorum leges accepit. 

But this feodal polity, which 
was thus by degrees eſtabliſhed 
over all. the continent of Europe, 
ſeems not to have been received in 
this part of our iſland, at leaſt not 
univerſally and as a part of the 
national conſtitution, till the reign 

of William the Norman, Not but 
that it js reaſonable to believe, 

from abundant traces in our hiſtory 

and laws, that even in the times of 
the Saxons, who were a (warm from 

what. Sir William Temple calls the 

ſame northern hive, ſomething ſi- 

milar to this was in uſe; yet not 

ſo extenſively, nor attended with, 

all the rigour that was afterwards 

imported by the Normans. For 

the Saxons. were firmly ſettled in 

this iſland, at leaſt as early as the 


year 600: and it was not till two 


centuries after, that feuds arrived 
to their full vigour, and maturity, 
even on the continent of Europe. 


This introduction however of the 


feodal tenures into England by 
King William, does not ſeem to have 


been effected immediately after the 


conqueſt, nor by the mere arbitrary 
will and power of the conqueror; 
but to have been conſented to by the 


great council of the nation long we 
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his title was eſtabliſhed. Indeed, 
from the "prodigious ſlaughter of 
the Engliſh nobility at the battle 
of Haſtings,” and the fruitleſs in- 
ſurrections of thoſe who ſurvived, 
ſuch numerous forfeitures had ac- 
crued, that he was able to reward 
his Norman followers with very 
large and extenſive poſſeſſions: 
which gave a handle to the monkiſh 
hiſtorians, and ſuch as have impli- 
city followed them, to repreſent 
him as having by right of the 
ſword ſeiſed on all the lands of Eng- 
land, and dealt them out again 
to his own favourites, A ſuppo- 
fition, grounded upon a miſtaken 
ſenſe 25 the word congueft ; which, 
in it's feodal acceptation, fignihes 
no more than acguifition : and this 
has led many haſty writers into a 
ſtrange hiſtorical miſtake, and one 
which upon the ſlighteſt examina- 
tion will be found to be moſt un- 
true. However, certain it is, that 
the Normans now began to gain 
very large poſſeflion in England: 
and their regard for the feodal law, 
under whick they had long lived, 
together with the king's recom- 
mendation of this policy to the 
Engliſh, as the beſt way to put 
themſelves on a military footing, 
and thereby to prevent any future 
attempts from the continent, were 
probably the reaſons that prevailed 
to effect its eſtabliſhment here. 
And perhaps we may be able to 
aſcertain the time of this great re- 
volution in our landed property 
with a tolerable degree of exact. 
neſs, For we learn from the Saxon 
Chronicle, that in the nineteenih 
year of King William's reign an 
invaſion was apprehended from 
Denmark; and the military conſti- 
tutton of the daxons being then 


laid afide, and no other introduced 
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in its ſtead, -the kingdom was 
wholly defenceleſs: which ocea- 
ſioned the king to bring over a 
large army of Normans and Bre- 
tons, who were quartered upon 
every landholder, and greatly op- 
preſſed the people. This apparent 
weakneſs, together with the grie- 
vances occaſioned by a foreign 
force, might co-operate with the 
king's remonſtrances, and the bet- 
ter incline the nobility to liſten to 


his propoſals for putting them in 


a poſture of defence. For, as ſoon 
as the danger was over, the king 
held a great council to inquire 
into the ſtate of the nation; 
the immediate conſequence of 
which was the compiling of the 
great ſurvey called domeſday book, 
which was finiſhed in the next year: 
and in the latter end of that very 
* the king was attended by all 
is nobility at Sarum; where all 
the principal landholders ſubmitted 
their lands to the yoke of military 
tenure, became the king's vaſals, 
and did homage and fealty to his 
perſon, This ſeems to have been 
the aera of formally introducin 
the feodal tenures by law; 3 
probably the very law, thus made 
at the' council of Sarum, is that 
hich is ſtill extant; and couched 
theſe remarkable words: a- 
4% tuimus, ut omnes liberi homines 
«& foedere et | ſacramento affirment; 
40 quod intra et extra uni verſum 
« regnum Angliae MWilbelno regi 
« domino ſus fideles eſe volunt; 
c terras et honores illius omni fide- 
« [itate ubigue ſervare cum eo, er 
« contra inimicos et alienigenas de- 
© fendere. "The terms of this law 
(5 Sir Martin Wright has ob- 
erved) are plainly feodal : for, 
firſt, it requires the oath of 
fealty, which made in the — 


* 


of the feudiſts every man that took 
it a tenant or vaſal ; and, ſecondly, 
the tenants obliged themſelves to 
defend - their lords territories and 
titles againſt all enemies forei 
and domeſtic. But what puts the 
matter out of diſpute is another 
law of the ſame collection, which 
exaQts the performance of the mili- 
tary feddal ſervices, as ordained by 
the general council. Omnes co- 
% mites, et barones, et milites, et 
« ſeraientes, et univerſi liberi bo- 
« mint; totius regns noſftri pracdicti, 
« babreant et tent /e Jemper bent 
% in armis et in equis, ut decet et 
« gportet : at fin ſemper prompti et 
e ad fervitium ſuum 
* integrum nobis axplendum et pera- 
« gendum cum opus fuerit ; ſecundum 
<< quod nobis debent de frodis et tene- 
« mentis ſuis de gare facere ; et ficut 
« illis flatuimus per commune conci- 
« /izm totins egnt p praemiai.” 
Ibis new — ere fore ſeems 
not to have been inge by the 
8 but nationally 2 rg 
te by the general aſſembly 
of x +guclr realm, in the ſame 
manner as other nations of * 
had before. adopted it, Nen N 
ſame principle of ſelf-ſecurity. 
And, in particular, they bad t 
recent example. of the French na- 
tion before their eyes; which had 
gradually ſurrendered up. all its 
allodial or free lands into the 
king's hands, who reſtored them 
to. the, owners as a bengfitinm 4 
feud, to be held to them and ſu 
of their heirs as they previouſly 
nominated to the king: and thus 
by degrees all the allodial eſtates 
of France were converted jnto 
feuds, and the freemen became the 
vaſals of the crown, The only 
difference between this change of 
tenures in France, and that in Eng- 
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land, was, that the former was ef. 
ſected gradually, by the conſent of 
private perſons ; the latter was done 
at once, all over England, by the 
common conſent of the nation. 
In conſequence of chis change, 
it became a ee maxim 
and neceſſary principle (though in 
reality a mere ion) of our Eng- 
lich tenures, „ that the king 18 
« the ——_— ord and s iginal 
6 ietor o the s in 
cc 2 45 and that no man 
« doth or can poſſeſa any part of 
« it, but what has mediately or 
immediately been derived as a 


10 gi from him, to be held upon 


ſervices.” Por, this 
hes, the real caſe in pure, ori- 
ginal, proper feuds, other nations 
who adopted this ſyſtem were 
obliged to act upon the ſame ſup- 
fition, as a ſubſtruction and 
* their new polity, 
though fact was. indeed far 
otherwiſe. And indeed by th 
conſenting to the introduction o 
feodal tenures, our Engliſh an- 
ceſtors probably meant no more 
than to put the kingdom in a tate 


of defence by eſtabliſhing a mi- 


litary ſyſtem ; and to oblige them- 
ſelves (in reſpe& of their lands) 
to maintain the king's title. and 
territories, with equal. vigour and 
fealty, as if they had received their 
lands from his bounty upun theſe 
expreſs conditions, as pure, pro» 
per, beneficiary ſeudatories. But, 
whatever their meaning was, che 
Norman interpreters, {killed in 
all the niceties of the feodal con- 
ſtitutions, and well underſtanding 


the import aud extent of the feo- - 


dal terms, gave a very. different 
conſtruction to this proceediug ; 


and thereupon took a handle to in- 
troduce not only the rigorous doc: 
trines 


tolerab 
barons, 
to rie 
which 
mous | 
mead, 
ons, 1 
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tines which prevailed in the 
dutchy of Normandy, but alſo 
h-fruits and dependencies, ſuch 
dna and fervices, as were 
never known to other nations; as 
if che Engliſh had in fact, as well 
as theory, owed every thing they 
had to the bounty of their ſove- 
reign lord. | X 
Our anceftors therefore, who 
were by no means beneficiaries, 
but had barely conſented to this 
fiction vf tenure from the crown, 
as the baſis of a military diſcipline, 
with reaſon looked upon thele 
deduftions as grievous impoſi- 
tions, and arbitrary concluſions 
from principles that, as to them, 
had no foundation in truth. How- 
ever, this king, and his fon Wil- 
liam Rufus, kept vp with a high 
hand all the rigours of the ſeodal 
doctrines: but their ſucceſſor, 
Henry I, found it expedient, 
when he ſet up his pretenſſons to 
the crown, to promiſe a reſtitution 
of the laws of King Edward the 
Confeſſor, or antient Saxon fyſtem ; 
and accordingly, in the firſt year 
of his reign, granted a charter, 
whereby he gave up the greater 
revances, but ſtill reſerved the 
£ion of feodal tenure, for the 
ſame military purpoſes which en- 
gaged bis father to introduce it, 
But this charter was gradually 
broke through, and the former 
grievances were revived and & a 
gravated, by himſelf and ſuc 
ing princes; till in the reign of 


tolerable, that they occafioned his 

s, Or principal ſeudatories, 
to riſe up in arms againſt him: 
which at length produced the ſa- 
mous great charter at Runing- 
mead, which, with ſome altera- 
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Henry III. And, though its im- 
munities (eſpecially as altered on 
its laſt edition by his ſon) are very 
greatly ſhort of thoſe graated by 

enry TI, it was juſtly eſteemed 
ifition to 
Engliſh liberty. Indeed, by the 
farther alteration of tenures that 


has ſince happened, many of theſe 


immunities may now appear, to u 
common obſerver, of much lei 
conſequence than they really were 
when granted: but this, properly 
confidered, will ſhew, not that 
the acquifitions under John were 
ſmall, but that thoſe under Charles 
were ater, And from bene 
alſo ariſes another inference ; that 
the liberties of Englifhmen are not 
itrary writers would 


repreſent them} mere infringe- 


ments of the ki prerogative, 
extorted from ph inces by 
taking advantage of heir wen- 
neſs ; but a reſtoration of that au- 
tient conſtitution,” of which our 


anceſtors had been defraaded by 
the art and fineſſe of the Norman 


lawyers, rather than ived 
the force of — 7 
Having given this [ſhort hif- 
tory of their rife and progreſs, we 
will next conſider the nature, doc- 
trine, and priacipal laws of feeds; 
wherein we ſhall evidently trace 
the groundwork of many parts of 
our public polity, and the 
original of fuch of our own te. 
nures, as were either aboliſhed in 


the laſt century, or ſtill remain in 
King John they became ſo in- force "x 


The | 
maxim 


and fundamental 
all feodal tenure is this ; 


that all lands were 


onginally 
granted out by the fovereign, and 
are - therefore holden, either me- 
diately or immediately, of the 


the 
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he proprietor, or lord; being he 


cho retained the dominion or ul- 


timate property of the feud or 
fee: and the ' grantee, who had 
only the uſe and poſſeſſion, ac- 
cording to the terms of the grant, 
was ſtiled the feudatory or wa/al, 
which was only another name for 
the tenant or holder of the lands ; 
though, on account of the preju- 
dices we have juſtly. conceived 
againſt the doctrines that were af- 
terwards grafted on this ſyſtem, 


we now uſe the word v oppro- 


-briouſly, as ſynonymous to ſlave or 
-bondman. The manner of the 
grant was by words. of gratuitous 
and pure donation, dedi et conceſi; 
which are ſtill the operative words 
in our modern infeodations or 
deeds of feoffment. This was 
perfected by the ceremony of cor- 
poral inveſtiture, or open and no- 
torious delivery of poſſeſſion in the 
preſence of the other vaſals, 
which perpetuated among them 
the acra of the new acquiſition, at 
a time When the art of writing 
was very little known : and there 
fore the evidence of property was 
.repoſed in the memory of the 
-ncighbourhood ; who, in caſe of 
a diſputed title, were afterwards 
called: upon to decide the difference, 
not only according to external 


proofs, "adduced by the parties 


-litigant, but alſo by the internal 
teſtimony of their own priv 
knowledge. . 
Beſides an oath of rally, or pro- 
feſſion of faith to the lord, which 
was the parent of our oath of al- 
legiance, the vaſal or tenant upon 
inveſtiture did uſually homage to 
his lord; | openly and humbly 
kneeling,” being ungirt, uncover- 
ed, and holding up his hands both 
together between thoſe of the lord, 
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who ſate before him; and there 
profeſſing that he did become 
« his man, from that day forth; 
of life and limb and earthly ho. 
% nour:“ and then he received a 
kiſs from his lord. Which cere- 
mony was denomina:ed Hemagium, 
or manhood, by. the feudiſts, from 
the ſtated form of words, dewenis 
wvefter homo. e. 

When the tenant had thus pro- 
feſſed himſelf to be the man of his 
ſuperior or lord, the next conſide- 
ration was concerning the ſerwice, 
which, as ſuch, he was bound to 
render, in recompenſe for the land 
he held. This, in pure, proper, 
and original feuds, was only two- 
fold: to ſollow, or do uit to, the 
lord in his courts in time of peace; 
and in his armies or warlike re- 
tinue, When neceſſity called him to 
the feld. The lord was, in early 
times, the legiſlator and judge over 
all his feudatories: and there- 
fore the vaſals of the inferior lords 
were bound by their fealty to at- 
tend their domeſtic courts baron, 
(which were inſtituted in every 
-manor or barony, for doing ſpeedy 


and effectual juſtice” to all the te- 


nants) in order as well to anſwer 
ſuch complaints as might be al- 
ledged againſt themſelves, as to 
form a jury or homage for the trial 
of their fellow-tenants ; and upon 
this account, in all the feodal in- 
ſtitutions both here and on the 
continent, they are diſtinguiſhed 


by the appellation of: the peers of 


the court; pares curtis, or parts 
curiac. In like manner the barons 
themſelves, or lords of inferior 
diſtricts, were denominated peers 
of the king's court, ard were 
bound to attend him upon ſum- 
-mons, to hear cauſes of greater 
coniequence in the king's — 
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fence” and under the direction of 
his grand juſticiary ; till in many 
countries the power of that officer 
was broken and diſtributed into 
other courts of judicature, the 
peers of the king's court ſtill re- 
ſerving to themſelves (in almoſt 
every feodal government) the 
right of appeal from thoſe ſubor - 
dinate courts in the laſt reſort. 
The military branch of ſeryice 
conſilled in attending the lord to 
the wars, if called upon, with ſuch 
a retinue, and for uch a number 
of days, as were ſtipulated at the 
firſt donation, in proportion to the 
quantity of the land, 

At the firſt introduction of 
feuds, as they were gratuitous, ſo 
alſo they were precarious and held 
at the will of the lord, who was 
the ſole judge whether his vaſal 
performed his ſervices faithfully. 
Then they became certain, for one 
or more years, Among the an- 
tient Germans they continued only 
from year to year; an annual dif. 
tribution of lands being made by 
their leaders in their general coun- 
cils or aſſemblies, This was pro- 
feſledly done, leſt their thoughts 
ſhould be diverted from war to 
zpriculture ; leſt the ſtrong ſhould 
incroach upon the poſſeſſions of 
the weak ; and leſt luxury and 
avarice ſhould be encouraged by 
the erection of permanent houſes, 
and too, curious an attention to 
convenience and the elegant ſu- 
perfluities of life. But, when 
the general migration was pretty 
well over, and a peaceable poſ- 
ſeſſion of their new-acquired ſet- 
tlements had introduced new cuſ- 
toms and manners; when the fer- 
tility of the ſoil had encouraged 
tie ſtudy of huſbandry, and an af- 
lection for the ſpots they had cul- 

Vor X. 
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tivated began naturally to ariſe in 
the tillers; a more permanent de- 
gree of property was introduced, 
and feuds began now to be grant- 
ed for the /;fe, of the feudatory. 
But ſtill feuds were not yet Here- 
ditary ; though frequently granted, 
by the favour of the lord, to the 
children of the former poſſeſſor; 

till in proceſs of time it became 
unuſual, and was therefore thought 
hard, to reject the heir, if he 
were capable to 2 the ſer- 
vices : and therefore infants, wo- 

men, and profeſſed monks, who 
were incapable of bearing arms, 

were alſo incapable of ſucceeding 
to a genuine feud. But the heir, 

when admitted to the feud which 
his anceſtor poſſeſſed, uſed gene- 
rally to pay a fine of acknowlege- 
ment to the lord, in horſes, arms, 
money, and the like, for ſuch re- 

newal of the feud : which was 

called a relief, becauſe it re- eſta- 
bliſhed the inheritance, or in the 

words of the feodal writers, „in- 

«© certam er caducam hereditatem re- 

« leuabat. This relief was af- 

terwards, when feuds became ab- 

ſolutely hereditary, continued on 

the death of the tenant, though 

the original foundation of it ha / 

ccaſed. 

For in proceſs of time feuds 
came by degrees to be univerſally 
extended, beyond the life of the 
firſt vaſal, to his /n, or perhaps 
to ſuch one of them, as the lord 
ſhould name; and in this caſe 
the form of the donation was 
ſtrictly obſerved : for if a feud 
was given to a man and his nt, 
all his ſons ſucceeded him in equal 
portions; and as they died off, 
their ſhares reverted .to the lord, 
and did not deſcend to their chil- 
dren,or even to their ſarviving bro- 

<2 thers, 
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thers, as not being ſpecified in the 
donation. But when ſuch a feud 
was given to a man, and his heirs, 
in general terms, then-a more ex- 
tended rule of ſucceſſion took 
place; and when a feudatory died, 
kis male deſcendants in infinitum 
were admitted to the ſucceſſion. 
When any ſuch deſcendant, who 
thus had fuceeeded, died, his male 
deſcendants were alſo admitted in 


the firſt place; and, in defect of 


them, ſuch of his male collateral 
kindred as were of the blood or 
lineage of the firſt feudatory, but 
no ethers, For this was an unalter- 
able maxim in feodal ſuceeſſion, 
that none was capable of in- 
« heriting a feud, but ſuch as was 
«+ of the blood of, that is, lineally 
«« deſcended from, the firſt feuda- 
« tory.” And the defcent, being 
thus confined to males, originally 
extended- to all the males alike ; 
all the ſons, without any diſtinction 
of primogenitute, ſucceeding to 
equal portions of the father's 
feud: But this being found spon 
many accounts inconvenient, (par- 
ticularly, by dividing the ſervices, 
and thereby weakening the ſtrength 
of the feodal union) and honorary 
feuds (or titles of nobility) being 
now introduced, which were not 
of a diviſible nature, but could 
only be inherited by the eldeſt 
ſon ; in imitation of theſe, mili- 
#ary feuds (or thoſe we are now de- 
ſcribing) began alſo in moſt coun- 
tries to deſcend according to the 
_ fame rule of primogeniture, to the 
eldeſt fon, in excluſion of all the 
reſt. 
Other qualities of feuds were, 
that the feudatory could not aliene 
or diſpoſe of his feud ; neither 
could he exchange, nor yet mort- 
gage, nor even. devile it by will, 


* 
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without the conſent of the lord. 
For, the reaſon of conferring the 
feud being the perſonal abilities of 
the feudatory to ſerve in war, it 
was not fit he ſhould be at liberty 


to transfer this gift, either from 


himſelf, or his poſterity who were 
preſumed' to inherit his valour, to 
others who might prove leſs able, 
And, as the feodal obligation was 
looked upon as reciprocal, the feu. 
datory being entitled to the lord's 
rotection, in return for his own 
lty and ſervice; therefore the 
lord could no more transfer his 


ſeignory or protection without the 


conſent of his vaſal, than the vaſal 
could his fend without conſent of 
his lord : it being equally unrea- 
fonable, that the lord ſhould ex- 
tend his protection to a perſon to 
whom he had exceptions, and that 
the vaſal ſhould owe ſubjection to 
a ſaperior not of his own chooſing. 

Theſe were the rincipal, and 
very ſimple, qualities of the ge- 
nuine or original feuds ; being then 
all of a military nature, and in 
the hands of military perſons: 
though the feudatories being un- 
der frequent incapacities of cul- 
tivating and manuring theit 
own lands, ſoon found it neceſſary 
to commit part of them to infe- 
rior tenants ; obliging them to 
ſuch returns in ſervice, corn, cat- 
le, or money, as might enable the 
chief feudatories to attend their 
military duties without diſtraction: 
which returns, or reditus, were the 
original of rents, And by this 
means the feodal polity was great!y 
extended; theſe inferier feudato- 
ries (who held what are called is 
the Scots law rere · ſiefs“) being 
under fimilar obligations of ſealty, 
to do ſuit of court, to anſwer tht 
ſtipulated renders or * 
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and to promote the welfare of their 
immediate ſuperiors or lords, But 
this at the fame time demoliſhed 
the antient ſimplicity of feuds ; 
and an inroad being once made 
upon their conſtitution, it ſub- 
jected them, in a courſe of time, 
to great varieties and innovations. 
Feuds came to be bought and fold, 
and deviations were made from the 
old fundamental rules of tenure 
and ſaccefſion ; which were held 
no longer facred, when the feuds 
themſelves no longer continued to 
be purely military. Hence theſe 
tenures began now to be divided 
into ada propria 'et impropria, 


proper and improper feuds; under 


the former of which diviſions were 
comprehended ſuch, and ſuch only, 
of which we have before ſpoken ; 
and under that of improper or de- 
nvative feuds were comprized all 
ſuch as do not fall within the other 
deſcription : ſuch, for inſtance, 
as were originally bartered and 
fold to the feudatory for a price; 
ſuch as were held upon baſe or leſs 
honourable ſervices, or upon a 
rent, jn lien of military ſervice; 
ſach as were in themſelves alien- 
able, without mutual licence ; and 
ſuch as might deſcend indifferently 
either to males or females. But, 
where a difference was not ex- 


preſſcd in the creation, ſuch new- + 


created feuds did in all other 
reſpects follow the nature of an 
original, genuine, and proper 
feud. 

But as ſoon as the feodal ſyſtem 
came to be conſidered in the light 
of a civil eftabliſhment, rather 
man as a military plan, the in- 
genuity of the ſame ages, which 
perplexed all theology with the 
ſubtilty of ſcholaſtic diſquiſitions, 
and bewildered philoſophy in the 
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mazes of metaphyſical jargon, be- 
gan allo to exert its influence on 
this _— and fruitful ſubje& : 
in purſuance of which, -the moſt 


refined and oppreſſive conſe- 
quences were drawn from what 
* was a plan of ſimplicity 
and liberty, equally beneficial to 
both lord and tenant, and pru- 
dently calcalated for their mutual 
ptotection and defence; From 
this one foundation, in different 
countries of Europe, very different 
ſuperſtructutes have been raiſed : 
what effect it has produced on the- 
landed property of England will 
appear in the following chapters. 
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An Ehay on the Hiſtory of Civil So- 
ciety. By Adam Ferguſon, L. S. D. 
Profeſſor of Moral Philoſophy in the 

Univerſity of Edinburgh. In one 
volume quarts. 


T concerns man ſo much to 
know himſelf well, and he is at 
the fame time ſo various a being, 


that he cannot be exhibited to hint- 


ſelf, by too many obſervers and in 
too many ſituations. There is not 
indeed any condition, whether of 
riches or poverty, figyre or ob- 
ſcurity, ſociety or ſolitarineſs, ci- 
vilization or rudeneſs, in which 
ſomething uſefal may not be glean- 
ed towards the improvement and 
exertion, we may even ſay the diſ- 
covery of thoſe powers, with which 
nature has ſo liberally endowed 
him. Nor is there any obſerver, 
(and we are all obſervers of one 
another) from the ſedentary her- 
mit, to the giddieſt of the multi- 
tade, who has not perhaps made 
ſome obſervation which was before 
unnoticed. The ſubject is ſo ex- 
tenſive that it can never be ex- 

X * hauſted, 
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hauſted, and the recluſe himſelf 
may hit upon ſome peculiarity in 


the human frame, by an acquaint- 
ance with which the reſt of man- 
kind may be greatly benefitted. 
Civil ſociety is now, whatever 
it might have been originally, the 
general ſtate of man; ſo that it is 
the moſt intereſting ſituation, that 
he can poſſibly be conſidered in. 
There is a peculiar propriety, in 
this conſideration's becoming the 
object of a moral philoſopher's 
diſcuſſion, No one can be more 
firly. calculated for | examining 
thoroughly into, and deſcribing 
expreſſively, man in that Rate, 
than he who is choſen by a learned 
body, as the moſt fit to point out 
and enforce thoſe moral duties, of 
which the ſocial form ſo principal 
a part. The learned author bh 
accordingly handled this ſubject 
in the moſt maſterly manner ; the 
work abounds with ſubtle thought, 
ingenious ſentiment, and extenſive 
knowledge, and is written with a 
force, perſpicuity, and elegance, 
which is ſeldom met with in mo- 
dern performances. 
Strong as this teſtimony in 
favour of the ſuhject before us, 
and this prejudice in favour of 
the author who has handled it, 
may appear; the .reading of a 


very few pages of the work will, 


we think, ſufficiently juſtify our 
opinion, Mr, Ferguſon has given 
us almoſt every thing relative to 
this ſubject, which has been al- 
ready advanced by others, (except 


their whims and caprices) in ſuch 


a light as to make it almoſt en- 
tirely his own. He has added 


- many things originally his own, 


which would alone be ſufficient to 
entitle him to the praiie of a very 
deep and ſubtle inveſtigator of 


the human mind. The nile with- 


out any ſacrifice from method, is 
ſuch as was due to the dignity of 
the ſubject, and might have been 
expected from his rank in the re- 
public of letters. 

The work 1s divided into fix 
parts, each of which branches into 
ſeveral ſections. The firſt part 
treats of the general charaQteriſtics 
of human nature ; the ſecond, of 
the hiſtory of rude nations ; the 
third, of the hiſtory of policy and 
arts; the fourth, of conſequences 
that reſult from the advancement 
of civil and commercial arts; the 
fifth, of the decline of nations 
the ſixth, of corruption and po. 
litical ſlavery. The propriety of 
this diviſion, is too obvious to re- 
quire its being pointed out; and 
that of the ſeveral parts into ſec- 
tions does not yield to it. 

Many of the authors who have 
written on man, and thoſe too 
ſome of the moſt ingenious, have 
ſet out by conſidering him as an 
animal, ſolitary by nature; and 
others, not ſatisfied with this 
blindneſs to what we read and ſee 
of his condition, in almoſt all ages 
and countries, have no leſs pre- 
poſterouſly made him a miſchiev- 
ous one. Nay one in particular, 
has thrown out doubts of hi 
having been originally a monkey 
or baboon. 

Mr. Ferguſon, inſtead of adopt- 
ing either of thoſe capital miltakes, 
(by which we mean, the two firll, 
the laſt being too ridiculous for ſe. 
rious animadverſion) has refuted 
them both in the moſt maſter!) 
manner; by which he has . 
chieved more for the dignity d 
human nature, as well as for the 
intereſts of mankind, than ba 
been done by all the writers wie 
had gone before him in thi 
Walk, 
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Notwithſtanding the pleaſure 
we have received from this per- 
formance, and the eſteem with 
which we regard the author; we 
cannot take leave of him without 
expreſſing our ſurprize, that ſo 
able and zealous an advocate for 
benevolence ſhould have laviſhed 
ſo much praiſe on the Spartan go- 
verament; a government, which 
beſides many other enormities in 
the very trame of it, not only 
tolerated, but enjoined the moſt 
inhuman cruelties ro be inflicted 
on its innocent captives ; that en- 
deavoured to eradicate from its 
members all ſocial tenderneſs and 
domeſtic endearment, and on e- 
very occaſion to ſtifle the voice of 
nature, and the cries of huma- 
nity.“ f 

We are now to give a ſpecimen 
of Mr. Ferguſon's work ; and the 
beſt we think we can give, will 
be ſome extracts from his ſections 
« of the queſtion relating to the 
« ſtate of nature, and of the 
* moral ſentimenty in treating of 
which he has ſo eminently diſlin- 
guiſhed himſelf; and which, as 
they will ſerve to give an idea of 
the work, will alſo greatly con- 
tribute to the entertainment, if 
not inſtruction, of ſuch of our 
readers as have not ſeen the ori- 
ginal, We are ſorry that we are 
obliged for want of room to leave 
out any part of them. 


Extrads from the ſection of the que/- 
tion relating to the flare of na- 
ture. 


Natural productions are gene- 
rally formed by degrees. Vege- 
tables grow from a tender ſhoot, 


rudeneſs to civilization. 
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and animals from an infant ſtate. 
The latter being deſtined to act, 


extend their operations as their 


powers increaſe; they exhibit a 
progreſs in what they perform, as 
well as in the faculues they ac- 
quire, This progreſs in the caſe, 
of man is continued to a greater 
extent than in that of any other 
animal. Not only the individual 
advances from infancy to man- 
hood, but the ſpecies itſelf from 
Hence 
the ſuppoſed departure of man- 
kind from the ſtate of their na- 
ture; hence our conjectures and 
different opinions of what man 
muſt have been in the firſt age of 
his being. The poet, the hiſtori- 
an, and the moraliſt, frequently 
allude to this ancient time; and 
under the emblems of gold or of 
iron, repreſent a condition, and a 
manner of life, from which man- 
kind have either degenerated, or 
on which they have greatly im- 
proved, On either — Foo 
the firſt ſtate of our nature muſt 
have borne no reſemblance to 
what men have exhibited in any 
ſubſequent period ; hiſtorical mo- 
numents, even of the earlieſt date, 
are to be conſidered as novelties ; 
and the moſt common eſtabliſh- 
ments of human ſociety are to be 
claiſed among the incroachments 


which fraud, oppreſſion, or a buſy 


invention, have made upon the 
reign of nature, by which the chief 
of our grievances or bleſſings were 
equally with-held. 

Among the writers who have at- 
tempted to diſtinguiſh, in the hu- 
man character, its original qua- 
lities, and to point out the limits 


* See a curious account of the antient Lacedemonians, in the 3d vol. of pur 
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between nature and art, ſome have 
repreſented mankind in their firſt 
condition, as poſſeſſed of mere a- 
nimal ſenſibility, without any ex- 
erciſe of the faculties that render 
them ſaperior to the brutes, with- 
out any political union, without 
any means of explaining their ſen- 
timents, and even without poſ- 
ſefling any of the apprehenſions 
and paffions which the voice and 
the peſture are ſo well fitted to ex- 
preſs. Others have made the ſtate 
of nature to conſiſt in perpetual 
wars, kindled by competition for 
dominion and intereſt, where eve- 
ry individual had a ſeparate quar- 
rel with his kind, and where the 
_ preſence of a fellow-creature was 
the fignal of battle, — 

If both the earlieſt and the 
lateſt accounts collected from e- 
very quarter of the earth, repre 
fent mankind as aſſembled in 
troops and companies; and the 
individual always joined by affec- 
tion to one party, while he is 
poſſibly . to another; em- 
ployed in the exerciſe of recol- 

ction and foreſight ; inclined to 
communicate his own ſentiments, 
and to be made acquainted with 
thoſe of others; theſe facts muſt 
de admitted as the foundation of 
all our reaſoning relative to man. 
His mixed diſpoſition to friend- 
ſip or enmity, his reaſon, his 
uſe of language and articulate 
ſounds, like the ſhape and the e- 
rect poſition - of his body, are to 
be conſidered as fo many attri- 
bates of his nature: they are to 
be retained: in his deſcription, as 
the wing and the paw are in that 
of the eagle and the lion, and as 
different degrees of ſierceneſs, vi- 
gilance, timidity, or ſpeed, are 
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made to occupy a place in the na- 

tural hiſtory of different animals. 
If the queſtion be put, What 

the-mind of man could perform, 


. when left to itſelf, and without 


the aid of any foreign direction? 
we are to look for our anſwer in 
the hiſtory of mankind. Parti. 
cular experiments which have been 
found ſo uſeful in eſtabliſhing the 
principles of other ſciences, could 
probably, on this ſubject, teach 
us nothing important, or new: 
we are to take the hiſtory of e · 
very active being from his conduct 
in the ſituation to which he is 
formed, not from his appearance 
in any forced or uncommon con. 
dition; a wild man therefore, 
caught in the woods, where he 
had always lived apart from his 
ſpecies, is a fingular inſtance, 
not a ſpecimen of ary geaeral 
character. As the anatomy of an 
eye which had never received the 
impreſſions of light, or that of an 
ear which had never felt the im- 
pulſe of ſounds, would probably 
exhibit defects in the very ſtruc- 
ture of the organs themſelves, a- 
rifing from their not being applied 
to their proper functions; ſo any 
particular caſe of this ſort would 
only ſhew in what degree the 
powers of apprehenſion and ſen- 
timent could exiſt where they had 
not been employed, and what 
would be the defects and imbe- 
eilities of a heart in which the 
emotions that pertain to ſociety 
had never been felt. ; 
Mankind are to be taken in 
ops, as they have always 


ubſiſted. The hiſtory of the in - 
dividual is but a detail of the ſen- 
timents and thoughts he has en- 
tertained in the view of his ſpe- 

0 . cles: 


cies : and experiment rela. 
tive to this ſubject ſhould be made 
with entire ſocieties, not with 
fingle men. We have every rea- 
ſon however, to believe, that in 


the caſe of ſuch an experiment 


made, we ſhall ſuppoſe with a 
colony of children tranſplanted 
from the nurſery, and left to form 
2 ſociety apart, untaught and un- 
diſciplined, we ſhould only have 
the ſame things repeated, which, 
in ſo many different parts of the 
earth, have been tranſacted alrea- 
dy. The members of our little 
fociety would feed and fleep, 
would herd together and play, 
would have a language of their 
own, would quarrel and divide, 
would be to one another the moſt 
important objects of the ſcene, 
and, in the ardour of their friend. 


ſhips and competitions, would o- 


verlook their perſonal danger, and 
ſuſpend the care of their ſelf- pre- 
ſervation. Has not the human 
race been planted like the colony 
in queſtion? who has directed 
their courſe ? whoſe inſtruction 
have they heard ? or whoſe exam- 
ple have they followed? 

It would be ridiculous to affirm, 


as a diſcovery, that the ſpecies of 


the horſe was probably never the 
fame with that of the lion; yet, 
in oppoſition to what has dropped 
from the peas of eminent writers, 
we are obliged to obſerve, that 
men have always appeared. among 
animals a diſtinct and a ſuperior 
race; that neither the poſſeſſion 
of ſimilar organs, nor the approx- 
imation of ſhape, nor the uſe of 
the hand, nor the continued inter- 
courſe with this ſovereign artiſt, 
has enabled any other ſpecies to 
blend their nature or their inven- 


tions with his; that in his rudeſt 
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ſtate, he is found to be above 
them ; and in his greateſt degene- 


racy, never deſcends to their le- 


vel. He is, in ſhort, a man in 


every condition; and we can learn 
nothing of his nature from the 
analogy of other animals. If we 
would know him, we muſt attend 
to himſelf, to the courſe of his 
life, and the tenor of his conduct. 
With him the ſociety appears to 
be as old as the individual, and 
the uſe of the tongue as univerſal 


as that of the hand or the foot. If. 


there was a time in which he had 
his acquaintance with his own 
ſpecies to make, and his faculties 
to acquire, -it is a time of which 


we have no record, and in rela- 
tion to which our opinions can 


{ſerve no purpoſe, and are ſupport - 
ed by no evidence. 

We ſpeak of art as diſtinguiſhed 
from nature; but art itſelf is na- 
tural to man, He is in ſome mea 
ſure the artificer of his own frame, 
as well as his fortane, and is de- 


. Kined, from the firſt age of. his be- 


ing, to invent and contrive, He 
applies the ſame talents to a varie- 
ty of purpoſes, and acts nearly the 
ſame part in very different ſcenes. 
He would be always improving 
on his ſubject, and he carries this 
iatention where-ever he moves, 


through the ſtreets of the populous 


city, or the wilds of the foreſt. — 


To whatever length he has carried 


his artifice, there he ſeems to en- 
joy the conveniencies that ſuit his 
nature, and to have found the con- 
dition to which he is deſtined. 
The tree which an American, on 
the banks of the Oroonoko, has 
choſen to climb, for the retreat and 
the lodgement of his family, is to 
him a convenient dwelling. The 
ſopha, the yaulted dome, and the 

X 4 colo- 
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colonade, do not more effectual- 
ly conteat their native inhabi- 


tant. . | 
If we are aſked therefore, Where 


the ſtate of nature is to be found? 


we may anſwer, It is here; and 
it matters not whether we are un- 
derſtood to ſpeak in the iſland of 
Great Britain, at the Cape of 


Good Hope, or the Straits of Ma- 


gellan, While this active being 
is in the train of employing his 
talents, and of operating on the 
ſubjects around him, all ſituations 
are equally natural. If we are 
told, that vice, at leaſt, is con- 
trary to nature; we may anſwer, 
it is worſe; it is folly and wret- 
chedneſs. But if nature is only 


oppoſed to art, in what ſituation 


of the humaa race are the footſteps 


of art unknowa ? In the condition 


of the ſavage, as well as in that 
af the citizen, are many proofs of 
human invention; and in either 
is not any permanent ſtation, but 
a mere ſtage through which this 
travelling being is deſtined to paſs. 
If the palace be unnatural, the 
cottage is ſo no leſs; and the 
higheſt refinements of political and 
moral apprehenſion, are not more 
artificial in their kind, than the 
firſt operations, of ſentiment and 
reaſon. 

If we admit that man is ſuſcep. 
tible of improvement, and has in 
himſelf a principle of progreſſion, 
and a defire of perſectiou, it ap- 
pears improper to ſay, that he has 
quitted the ſtate of his nature, 
when he has beg un to proceed; or 
that he finds a, Cation for which 
he was not intended, while, like 


other animals, he only follows the 
diſpoſition, aud employs the pow- - 


ers that nature has given. 


Phe lateſt efforts of human in- 
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vention are but a continuation of 


certain devices which were prac- 
tiſed in the earlieſt ages of the 
world, and in the rudeſt ſtate of 
mankind. What the ſavage pro- 
jects, or obſeryes, in the foreſt, 
are, the ſteps which led nations, 
more advanced, from the archi- 
tefture of the cottage to that of 
the palace, and conducted the hu- 
man mind from the perceptions of 
ſenſe to the general concluſions 
of ſcience. 


„ 


Extract from the ſection on moral 
; - Sentiment, 


Upon a flight obſervation of 


what paſles in human life, we 


ſhauld be apt to conclude, that 
the care of ſubſiſtence is the prin- 
cipal . ſpring of human actions. 
This conſideration leads to the in- 
vention and practice of mechani- 
cal arts; it ſerves to diſtinguiſh 
amuſement, from buſineſs; aad, 
with many, ſcarcely admits inta 
competition any other ſubject of 
purſuit or attention. The migh- 
ty advantages of property and for- 
tune, whea ſtript of the recom- 
mendations they derive from vani- 
ty, or the more ſerious regaids to 
ladependence and power, only 
mean a proviſion that is made for 
animal enjoyment; and if our ſo: 
licitude on this ſubject were re- 


moved, not only the toils of the 


mechanic, but the ſtudies of the 
learned, would ceaſe; every de- 
partment of public buſineſs would 
become unneceſſary ; every ſenate- 
houſe would be ſhut up, and eve- 
ry place deſerted. | 
Is man therefore, in reſpect to 
his object, to be claſſed with the 
mere brutes, and only to be dil- 
Ms tinguiſhed 


taguiſhed by faculties that quali- 
fy him to multiply contrivances 
for the ſupport add convenience 
of animal life, and by the extent 
of a fancy that renders the care of 
animal preſervation to him more 
burdenſome than it is to the herd 
with which he ſhares in the bounty 
of nature ? If this were his caſe, 
the joy which atzends on ſuc- 
ceſs, or the griefs which ariſe from 
diſappointment, would make the 
ſum of his paſſions. The torrent 
that waſted, or the inundation that 
enriched” his poſſeſſions, would 


give him all the emotion with 


which he is ſeized, on the occa- 
fion of a wrong by which his for- 
tunes are impaired, or of a-benefit 
by which they ate preſerved and 
ealarged. His fellow-creatures 
would be conſidered merely as 
they affected his intereſt. Profit 
or loſs would ſerve to mark the 
event of every tranſaction; and 
the epithets u/eful or detrimental 
would ſerve to diſtinguiſh his 
mates in ſociety, as they do the 
tree which bears plenty of fruit, 
from that which ſerves only to 
cumber the ground, or inter- 
cept his view, _ 

This, however, is not the hiſ- 
tory of our ſpecies, What comes 
from a fellow-creature is received 
with peculiar attention; and eve- 
ry language abounds: with terms 
that expreſs, ſomewhat in the tran(- 
actions of men, different from ſuc- 
ceſs and diſappointment. The 
boſom kindles in company, while 
the point of interelt in view has 
nothing to inflame ; and a matter 
frivolous in itſelf, becomes im- 
portant, when it ſerves to bring 
to light the intentions and charac- 
ters of men, The foreigner, who 


/ 
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believed that Othello, on the 
ſtage, was enraged for the loſs of 
his handkerchief, was not more 
miſtaken, than the reaſoner who 
imputes any of the more vehement 


paſſions of men to the impreſſions 


of mere profit or loſs, 

Men afſemble to deliberate on 
buſineſs ; they , ſeparate from jea- 
louſies of intereſt ; but in their 
ſeveral colliſions, whether as 
friends or as enemies; a fire is 
ſtruck out which the regards to 
intereſt or ſafety cannot confine. 
The value of a favour is not mea- 
ſured when ſentiments of kindneſs 
are perceived; and the term mis- 


fortune has but a feeble meaning, 


when compared to that of in/ult 
and wrong. | 
As actors or ſpectators, we are 
perpetually made to feel the dif- 
ference of human conduct, and 
from a bare recital of tranſactions 
which have paſſed in ages and 
countries remote from our own, 
are moved with admiration and 
pity, or tranſported with indigna- 
tion and rage. Our ſenſibility on 
this ſubje& gives their charm, in 
retirement, to the relations of hĩſ- 
tory, and to the fiftions of poetry; 
ſends forth the tear of compaſſion, 
gives to the blood its briſkeſt 
movement, and to the eye its live- 
lieſt glances of diſpleaſure or joy. 
It turns human life into an in- 
tereſting ſpectacle, and perpetually 
ſolicits even the indolent to mix, 
as opponents or friends, in the 
ſcenes which are acted before them. 
Joined to the powers of delibera- 
tion and reaſon, it conſtitutes the 
baſis of a moral nature; and whilſt 
it dictates the terms of praiſe and 
of blame, ſerves to claſs our fel. 
low-creatures by the moſt admi. 
rable 


914 
sable and engaging, or the moſt 


odious and contemptible, denomi- 


nations. 
It is pleaſant to find men, who, 
in their ſpeculations, deny the rea- 
lity of moral diſtinctions, forget 
in detail the general poſitions they 
maintain, give looſe to ridi- 
cule, indignation, and ſcorn, as 
if apy of thefe ſentiments could 
have place, were the actions of 
men indifferent ; and with acri- 
mony pretend to detect the fraud 
by which moral reſtraints have 
been impoſed, as if to cenſure a 
fraud were not already te take a 
part on the fide of morality. 
Can we explain the principles 
upon which mankind adjudge the 
preference of characters, and upon 
which they indulge fuch vehement 
emotions of admiration or con- 
tempt ? If it be admitted that we 
cannot, are the ſacts leſs true? or 
muſt we ſuſpend the movements of 
the heart until they who are em- 
played in framing ſyſtems of fei- 
ence have diſcovered the principle 
from which thoſe movements pro. 
ceed ? If a finger burn, we care 
not for information on the proper- 
ties of fize : if the heart be torn, 
ar the mind overjoyed, we have 
not leiſure ſor fpeculations on the 
ſubjea of moral ſenſibility. —— 
If is be true, that men are united 
by infinR, that they act in ſo- 
ciety fram aftethons of kindnefs 
and friendſhip ; if it be true, that 
even prior to acquaintance and ha- 
bitude, men, as ſuch, are com- 


monly to one another objects of 


antentien, and ſome degree of re- 
gard ; that while their profperity 
i beheld with indifference, their 
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maſeration ; if calamities be mea. 
ſured by the numbers and the qua- 
lities of men they involve ; and if 
every ſuffering of a fellow-creature 
draws a croud of attentive ſpecta- 
tors ; if even in the caſe of thoſe 
to whom we do not habitually wiſh 
any poſitive „we are till a- 
verſe to be — of harm; 
it ſhould feem, that in theſe va- 
yious appearances of an amicable 
diſpoſition, the foundations of a 
moral apprehenfion are ſufficiently 
laid, and the ſenſe of a right which 
we maintain for ourſelves, is by a 
movement of humanity and can- 
dour extended to our fellow-crea- 
tures. 
What is it that prompts the 
tongue when we cenſure an a& 
of eruelty or oppreſſion? What is 
it that conſtitutes our reftraint from 
offences that tend to diſtreſs our 
fellow-creatures? It is probably, 
in both caſes, a particular applica- 
tion of that principle, which, in 
preſence of the forrowful, ſends 
forth the tear of compaſſion ; and 
a combination of all thoſe ſenti- 
ments, which conſtitute a benevo- 
lent diſpoſition; and if not a reſo- 
lotion to do good, at leaſt an aver- 
fion to be the inſtrument of harm. 
It may be difficult, however, to 
enumerate the motives of all the 
eenfures and commendations which 
are apphed to the actiens of men. 
Even while we moralize, every diſ- 
poſition of the human mind may 
have its ſhare in forming the judge- 
ment, and in prompting the tongue. 
As jealouſy is often the moſt watch- 
fal guardian of chaſtity, ſo malice 
is often the quickeſt to ſpy the fail · 
ings of our neighbour. Envy, af- 


ſectation, and vanity, may 2 
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the verdicts we give, and the worſt 
principles of our nature may be at 
the bottom of our pretended zeal 
for morality; but it we only mean 
to inquire, why they who are well 
diſpoſed to mankind, apprehend, 
in every inſtance, certain rights 
pertaining to their fellow-crea- 
tures, — why they applaud the 
conſideration that is paid to thoſe 
rights, we cannot perhaps aſſign a 
better reaſon, than that the perſon 
who applauds, is well diſpoſed to 
the welfare of the parties to whom 
his applauſes refer. 

When we confider, that the rea- 
lity of any amicable propenſity in 
the human mind has been fre- 
quently conteſted; when we re- 
colle& the prevalence of intereſted 
competitions, with their attendant 
paſſions of jealouſy, envy, and 
malice ; it may ſeem ſtrange to 
alledge, that love and compaſſion 
are the moſt powerful principles in 
the human breaſt: but they are 
deſtined, on many occaſions, to 
urge with the moſt irreſiſtible ve - 
hemence ; and if the defire of ſelf- 
preſervation be more conſtant, and 
more uniform, theſe are a more 
plentiful ſource of enthuſiaſm, 1a. 
tisfaction, and joy. With a power, 
not inferior to that of reſentment 
and rage, they hurry the mind in- 
to every ſacrifice of intereſt, and 
bear it undiſmaye1 through every 
hardſhip and danger. 

The diſpoſition on which friend- 
ſhip is grafted, glows with ſatis- 
faction in the hours of tranquillity, 
and is pleaſant, not only in its 
triumphs, but even in its ſorrows. 
It throws a grace on the external 
air, and, by its expreſſion on the 
countenance, compenſates for the 
want of beauty, or gives a charm 


which no complexion or features 
can equal, From this ſource the 
ſcenes of human life derive their 
principal felicity ; and their imi- 
tations in poetry, their principal 
ornament. Defcriptions of nature, 
even repreſentations of a vigorous 
conduct, and a manly courage, do 
not engage the heart, if they be 


not mixed with the exhibition of 


generous ſentiments, and the pa- 
thetic, which is found to ariſe in 
the ſtruggles, the triumphs, or the 
misfortunes of a tender afe&ion, 
Thedeath of Polites, in the Eneid, 
is not more affecting than that of 
many others who periſhed in the 
ruins of Troy? but the aged Priam 
was preſent when this laſt of his 
ſons was ſlain ; and the agonies of 
grief and forrow force the parent 
from his retreat, to fall by the 


hand that ſhed the blood of his 


child, The pathetic of Homer 
confifls in exhibitiag the force of 
affections, not in exciting mere 
terror and pity ; paſſions he has 
never perhaps, in any inſtance, at- 
tempted to raiſe. 

After all, it muſt be confeſſed, 
that if a principle of affection to 
mankind, be the bafis of our moral 


approbation and diſlike, we ſome. / > 
times proceed in diſtributing ap- 


lauſe or cenſure, without preciſe. 
y attending to the degree in which 
our fellow-creatures are hurt or 
obliged; and that, beſides the vir- 
tues of candour, friendſhip, gene- 
roſity, and public ſpirit, which 
bear 'an immediate reference to 
this principle, there are others 
which may feem to derive their 
commendation from a different 
ſource. Temperance, prudence, 
fortituds, are thoſe qualities like- 
wiſe admired from @ principle of 

regard 


—— — 


regard to our fellow-creatures ? 


Why not, ſince they render men 


happy in themſelves, and uſeful to 
others? He who is qualified to 

romote the welfare of mankind, 
is neither a ſot, a fool, nor a 
coward. Can it be more clearly 


expreſſed, that temperance, pru- 


dence, and fortitude, are neceſlary 
to the character we love and ad- 
mire ? I know well why I ſhould 
wiſh for them in myſelt ; and why 
likewiſe 1 ſhould with for them in 
my friend, and in every perſon 
who is an object of my affection. 
But to what purpoſe ſeek for rea- 
ſons of approbation, where quali- 
ties are ſo neceſſary to our happi- 
neſs, and fo great a part in the per- 
fection of our nature? We muſt 
ceaſe to eſteem ourſelves, and to 
diſtinguiſh what 1s excellent, when 
ſuch qualifications incur our neg- 
lea. 

A perſon. of an affeQionate 
mind, poſſeſſed of a maxim, That 
he himſelf, as an individual, is no 
more than a part of the whole that 
demands his regard, has found, in 
that principle, a ſufficient founda- 
tion- for all the virtues ; for a con- 
tempt of animal pleaſures, that 
would ſupplant his principal en- 
joyment; for an equal contempt 
of danger or pain, that come to 
ſtop his purſuits of public good. 
4% A vehement and ſteady affec- 
« tion magnifies its object, and 
4 leſſens every diſticulty or dan- 
«« ger that ſtands in the way.” 
« Aſk thoſe who have becn in 
4 love,” ſays Epictetus, they 
« will know that I ſpeak truth. 


1 


1 
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An Eſay on Crimes and Puniſb- 
ments ; tranſlated from the 1ta- 
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lian : with a Commentary attri- 
buted to Monfieur de Voltaire; 
tranſlated from the French, One 


vol. 800. 


HE merit of the eſſay be- 
fore us is ſo generally 
known and- allowed, that it may 
leem unneceſſary to inform our 
readers, that it has gained the at- 
tention of all ranks of people in 
almoſt every part of Europe; and 
that few books on any ſubje have 
ever been more generally. read, or 
more u:iverſally applauded, This 
work was written in Italian by 
the Marquis Beccaria of Milan, 
The tranſlator informs us in his 
preface, that it was read at dif- 
ferent times to a ſociety of learned 
men in that city, at whoſe defire it 
was publiſhed, He allo tells us, 
that it paſſed through ſix editions 
in the original language, in eigh- 
teen months ; that it was tranſlated 
into French, and that the tranſla- 
tion was alſo re-printed ſeveral 
times. 

Though the author ſeems to 
have been ſtudiouſly careful not to 
give any room for offence in point 
of expreſſion, yet the freedom he 
has taken with the eſtabliſhed 
forms of government in Italy, 
made it prudent not to put his 
name to this book ; from the ſame 
cauſe, he has fince thought pro- 
per to quit his native country, 
and has for a conſiderable time 
paſt made Paris the place of his 
abode. The commentary which 
is joined to this eſlay is attributed 
to Voltaire; and it ſeems to bear 
ſuch evident marks of his peculiar 
manner, as leave little room to 
doubt his being the author of it. 

A few ſpecimens of the writer's 

argu- 
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arguments, and of his manner of 
handling his ſubject, will be more 
pleaſing to our readers, than any 
comment we ſhould make on it. 
In his introduction, he makes the 
following general reflections. 

« If we look into hiſtory we 
ſhall find, that laws, which are, or 
ought to be, conventions between 
men in a ſtate of freedom, have 
been, for the moſt part, the work 
of the paſſions of a = or the con- 
ſequences of a fortuitous, or tem- 
porary neceſſity; not dictated by 
a cool examiner of human nature, 
who knew how to collect in one 
point, the actions of a multitude, 
and had this only end in view, the 

reateſt happingſs of the greateſt num- 

r, Happy are thoſe few nations, 
who have not waited, till the flow 
ſuc ceſſion of human viciſſitudes, 
ſhould, from the extremity of evil, 
wp uce a tranſition to good ; but, 

y prudent laws, have facilitated 
the progreſs from one to the other ! 
and how great are the obligations 
due from mankind to that philo- 
ſopher, who from the obſcurity of 
his cloſet, had the courage to ſcat- 
ter amongſt the multitude _ the 
ſeeds of uſeful truths, ſo long un- 
fruitful ! . 

The art of printing has diffuſed 
the knowledge of thoſe philoſo- 
phical truths, by which the rela- 
tions between ſovereigns and their 
ſubjects, and between nations, are 
diſcovered. By this knowledge, 
commerce is animated, and there 
has ſprung up a ſpirit of emula- 


tion and induſtry, worthy of ra- 


tional beings. Theſe are the pro- 
duce of this enlightened age; but 
the cruelty of puniſhments, , and 
the e3k pig of proceedings in 
criminal caſes, ſo principal a part 
of the legiſlation, and ſo much ne- 


2 throughout Europe, has 
ardly ever been called in queſtion. 
Errors, accumulated through ma- 
ny centurics, have never yet been 
expoſed by aſcending to general 
principles z nor has the force of 
acknowledged truths been ever 
oppoſed to the unbounded licenti- 
ouſneſs of ill directed power, which 
has continually produced ſo many 
authorized examples of the moſt 
unfeeling barbarity. Surely, the 
groans of the weak, ſacrificed, to 
the cruel ignorance, and indolence 
of the powerful ; the barbarous 
torments laviſhed, and multiplied 
with uſeleſs ſeverity, for crimes 
either not proved, or in their na- 
ture impoſſible; the filth, and 
horrors of a. priſon increaſed, by 
the moſt cruel tormentor of the 
miſerable, uncertainty, ought to 
have rouſed the attention of thoſe, 
whoſe buſineſs is to direct the opi- 
nions of mankind.” 

In the ſecond chapter, „of the 
right to puniſh,” he proceeds as 
flows, 

„Every puniſhment, which does 
not ariſe from abſolute neceſſity, 
ſays the great Monteſquieu, is ty- 
rannical, . A propoſition which 
may be made more general, thus: 
Every a& of authority of one man 
over another, for which there is 
not an abſolute neceſlity, 1s tyran- 
nical, It is upon this then, that 
the ſovereign's right to puniſh 
crimes is founded; that is, upon 
the neceſſity of defending the pub- 
lic liberty, entruſted to his care, 
from the uſurpation of indivi- 
duals; and puniſhments are juſt 
in proportion, as the liberty, pre- 
ſerved by the ſovereign, is ſacred 
and valuable. | 

Let us conſult the human heart, 


and there we ſhall find the foun- 


dation 
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dation of the ſovereign's right to 
Puniſh ; for no advantage in moral 

licy can be laſtin 

unded on the indelible ſentiments 
of the heart of man. Whatever 
law deviates from this principle 


will always meet with a reſiſtante, 


which will deftroy it in the end; 


for the ſmalleſt force, continually 


plied, will overcome the moſt 
violent motion communicated to 
bodies. 
No man ever gave up his liber- 
ty, merely for the good of the 
ublic. Such a chimera exiſts on- 
55 in romances. Every individual 
wiſhes, if poſſible, to de exempt 
from the compaQs that bind the 
reſt of mankind. | 

The multiplication of mankind, 
though ſlow, being too great for 
the means, which the earth, in its 
natural tate, offered to ſatisfy ne- 
cefities, which every day became 
more numerous, obliged men to 
ſeparate again, and form new ſo- 
cieties. Theſe naturally oppoſed 
the firſt, and a ſtate of war was 
. transferred from individuals to na- 
tions, | 

Thus it was neceſſity, that 
forced men to give up a part of 
their liberty; it is certain then, 
that every individual would chuſe 
to put into. the public ſtock the 
ſmalleſt portion poſſible ; as much 
only as was ſufficient to engage o- 

thers to defend it. The aggregate 
of theſe, the ſmalleſt portions poſ- 
fible, forms the right of puniſh- 
ing : all that extends beyond this 
is abuſe, not juſtice. 

Obſerve, that by juftice I un- 
derſtand nothing more, than that 
bond, which is neceſſary to Keep 
the intereſt of individuals united; 
without which, men would return 
i their original late of barbarity, 


which is not 
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All puniſhments, which exceed 
the neceſſity of ' preſerving this 
bond, are in their nature unjuſt, 
We ſhould be cautious how we aſ⸗ 
ſociate with the word juftice, an 
idea of any thing real, ſuch as 'a 
phyſical power, or a being that 
actually exiſts. I do not, by an 

means, ſpeak of the juſtice of God, 


which is of another kind, and re- 


fers immediately to rewards and 

puniſhments in a life to come. — 
Whoever reads, with a philoſo- 

phic eye, the hiſtory of nations, 


and their laws, will generally find, 


= the ideas of virtue and vice, 
of a good or a bad citizen, chan 

with the revolution of ages; — 
in proportion to the alteration of 
circumſtances, and conſequently 
conformable to the common good; 


but in proportion to the paſſions. 


and errors by which the different 
law-givers were ſucceſſively influ- 
enced. He will frequently ob- 
ſetve, that the paſſions and vices 
of one age, are the foundation of 
che morality of the following ; that 
violent paſſion, the offspring of fa- 
naticiſm and enthufiaſm, being 
weakened by time, which reduces 
all the phenomena of the natural 
and moral world to an equality, 
become, by degrees, the prudence 
of the age, and an uſeful inſtru- 
ment in the hands of the powerful 


or artful politician,” Hence the 


nncertainty of our notions of ho- 
nour and virtue; an —— 
which will ever remain, becauſe 
they change with the reyolutions 
of time, and names furvive the 
things they originally fignified ; 
they change with the boundaries 
of ſtates, which are often the ſame 
both in phyſical and moral geo- 
graphy. _ | 
* Pleafare and pain are the only 

ſprings 


ſprings of action in beings en- 
dowed with ſenſibility. — a- 
mongſt the motives which incite 
men to acts of religion, the invi- 
fible legiflator has ordained re- 
wards and puniſhments. From a 
partial diſtribution of theſe, will 
ariſe that contradiction, ſo little 
obſerved, becauſe ſo common ; I 
mean, that of puniſhing by the 
laws, the crimes which the laws 
have occaſioned. If an equal pu- 


*niſhment be ordained for two 


crimes that injure ſociety in dif- 
ferent degrees, there is nothing to 
deter men from committing the 
greater, as often as it is attended 
with greater advantage.— . 
The foregoing reflections autho- 
riſe me to aſſert, that crimes are 
only to be meaſured by the injury 
done to ſociety, 8 5 
They err, therefore, who ima- 
gine that a crime is greater, or 
leſs, according to the intention of 
the perſon by whom it is commit- 
ted; for this will depend on the 
actual impreflion of objects on the 
ſenſes, and on the previous diſpoſi- 
tion of the mind; both which will 
vary in different perſons, and even 
in the ſame perſon at different 
times, according to the ſucceſſion 
of ideas, paſſions, and circumſtan- 
ces, Upon that ſyſtem, it would 
be neceſſary to form,, not only a 
particular code for every indivi- 
dual, but a new penal law for 
every crime, Men, often with the 
beſt intention, do the greateſt in- 
Jury to ſociety, and with the worſt, 
do it the moſt eſſential ſervices. 
Others have eſtimated crimes 
rather by the dignity of the perſon 
offended, than by their conſe- 
quences to ſociety. If this were 
the true ſtandard, the ſmalleſt ir- 
reverence to the divine Being ought 
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to be puniſhed with infinitely more 
ſeverity, than the aſſaſſination of a 
monarch. | | 
In ſhort, others have imagined, 
that the greatneſs of the fin ſhould 
aggravate the crime, But the fal- 
lacy of this opinion will appear on 
the ſlighteſt conſideration of the 
relations between man and man, 
and between God and man. The 
relations, between man and man, 
are relations of equality. Neceflity 
alone hath produced, from the op · 
poſition of private paſſions and in- 
tereſts, the idea of public utility, 
which is the foundation of human 
juſtice. The other are relations of 
dependance, between an imperfe& 
creature and his creator, the moſt 
perfect of beings, who has reſerved 
to himſelf the ſole right of being 
both lawgiver, and judge z for he 
alone Can, without injuſtice, be, 
at the ſame time, both one and the 
other. If he hath decreed eternal 
niſhments for thoſe who diſobey 
E. will, ſhall an inſe& dare to put 
himſelf in the place of divine juſ- 
tice, or pretend to paniſh for the 
Almighty, who is himſelf all-ſuf- 
ficient ; who cannot receive im- 
preſſions of pleaſure, or pain, and 
who alone, of all other beings, 
acts without being acted . upon ? 
The degree of fin depends on the 
malignity of the heart, which is im- 
penetrable to finite beings. How 
then can the degree of fin ſerve as 
a ſtandard to determine the degree. 
of crimes ? If that were admitted, 
men may puniſh when God par- 
dons, and pardon when God 
condemns ; and thus act in oppo- 
ſition to the Supreme Being.— 
We have proved, then, that 
crimes are to be eſtimated by the 
injury done to ſociety, This is one 


of thole palpable truths, which, 


though 
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though evident to the meaneſt ca- 
pacity, yet, by a combination of 
circumſtances, are only known to 
a few thinking men in every na- 
tion, and in every age. But opi- 
nions, worthy only of the deſpo- 
tiſm of Aſia, and paſſions, armed 
with power and authority, have, 
generally by inſenſible and ſome- 
times by violent impreſſions on the 
timid credulity of men, effaced 
thoſe-fimple ideas, which perhaps 
conſtituted the firſt philoſophy of 
infant ſociety. Happily the phi: 
loſophy of the preſent enlightened 
age ſcems again to conduct us to 
the ſame principles, and with that 
degree of certainty, which is ob- 
tained by a rational examination, 
and repeated experience. . 
The opinion; chat every mem- 
ber of ſociety has a right to do any 
thing, that is not contrary to the 
laws, without fearing any other 
inconveniences, than-thoſe which 
are the natural conſequences of 
the action itſelf, is a political 
dogma, which ſhould be defended 
by the laws, incalcated by the magi- 
ſtrates, and believed by the people; 
a ſacred dogma; without Which there 
can be no lawful ſociety ;-a juſt re- 
compeace for our ſacrifice of that 
univerſal liberty of action, com. 
mon to all fenfible beings, and 
only limited by our natural pow- 
ers, By this principle, our minds 
become free, active, and vigorous; 
by this alone we are inſpired with 
that virtue which knows no fear, 
ſo different from that pliant pru- 
dence, worthy of thoſe only who 
can bear a precarious exiſtence, — 
I do not know of any exception 
to this general axiom, that Ce 
member of ſociety ſhould know when 
be is criminal, and ben innocent. 
If. cenſors, and, in general, arbi- 
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trary magiſtrates, be neceſſary in 
any government, it proceeds from 
ſome fault in the eonflitution. The 


uncertainty of crimes hath. ſacri- 


ficed more victims to ſecret tyran- 
ny, than have ever ſuffered by pub. 
lic and ſolemn cruelty; 
- What are, 1n general, the pro- 
per puniſhments for crimes ? Is the 
puniſhment of death really w/efid, 
or neceſiary for the ſafety, or good 
order of ſociety ? Are tortures 
and torments conſiſtent with 72. 
tice, or do they anſwer the end pro- 
ofed by the laws? Which is the 
ſt method of preventing crimes ? 
Are the ſame: puniſnments equally 


-uſcful at- all times? What influ- 


ence have they on manners ? U heſe 
problems. ſhould , be folved with 
that geometrical ;precifion, . which 
the miſt of ſophifiry, the ſeduttion 
of eloquence, and the timidity of 
doubt are unable to reũſt. 

If I have no other merit than 
that of having firſt preſented to my 
country, with a greater degree of 
evidence, what other nations have 
written, and are beginning to 
practiſe, I ſhall account myſelt for. 
tunate; but if, by ſupporting the 
rights of mankind, and of invin- 
cible truth, I ſhall contribute to ſave 
from the'agonies of death one un- 
fortunate victim of tyranny, or of 
ignorance, equally fatal; his bleſe · 


wg and tears of tranſport will be 


a ſuffſicient conſolation. to me for 


the contempt of all mankind.” 


We wilh that the extent of our 
plan could admit of our giving 
more extracts from this favourite 
writer; his unbounded philan- 
thropy, and the eloquence and ten- 
derneſs with which he pleads the 
cauſe of humanity, muſt always 
procure him the moſt favourable 
reception. e 
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